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WAR  IS  KIND 

BY  STEPHEN  CRANE 

Do  not  weep,  maiden,  for  war  is  kind. 

Because  your  lover  threw  wild  hands  toward  the  sky 

Aad  the  affrighted  steed  ran  on  alone, 

Do  not  weep. 

War  is  kind. 

Hoarse,  booming  drums  of  the  regiment, 

Little  souls  who  thirst  for  fig^t, 

These  men  were  born  to  drill  and  die. 

The  unexplained  glory  flies  above  them, 

Great  is  die  battle-gpd,  great,  and  his  kingdom- 

A  field  where  a  thousand  corpses  lie. 

Do  not  weep,  babe,  for  war  is  kind. 

Because  your  father  tumbled  in  the  yellow  trenches, 

Raged  at  his  breast,  gulped  and  died. 

Do  not  weep. 

War  is  kind. 

Swift  blazing  flag  of  the  regiment. 
Eagle  with  crest  of  red  and  gold. 
These  men  were  born  to  drill  and  die. 
Point  for  them  the  virtue  of  slaughter. 
Make  plain  to  them  the  excellence  of  killing 
And  a  field  where  a  thousand  corpses  lie. 

Mother  whose  heart  hung  humble  as  a  button 
On  the  bright  splendid  shroud  of  your  son, 
Do  not  weep. 
War  is  kind. 

This  poem  appeared  first  in  The  Bookman  for  February,  1896 


THE  MAD  WAR 

BY   RICHARD   BUTLER   GLAENZER 

Because  one  man,  one  man,  was  slain — 
No  more  a  man  than  your  or  I — 

Must  nations  suffer  murder's  stain, 
Millions  be  made  to  die? 

They  have  no  cruel  wrong  to  right. 
No  wrong  to  rouse  a  righteous  ire; 

No  noble  cause  for  which  to  fight 
With  heart  and  soul  on  fire. 


The  Mad  War 

Austria's  heir  was  killed  by  plan! 

Ah,  so  is  someone's  hope  each  day: 
Can  vengeance  give  back  life  to  man, 

Though  royal  be  his  clay? 

A  ruler's  death  to  punish?  Then, 
Punish  the  cowards  and  their  tool ; 

But  not  a  million  guiltless  men 
With  hungry  homes  to  rule ! 

Attila  and  his  wolfish  Huns, — 
We  read  of  them  as  horror  past: 

That  "Scourge  of  God"  before  our  guns 
.Were  less  than  trumpet-blast. 

Ponder  how  Death  now  bares  his  teeth. 

Waiting  the  certain  holocaust; 
The  vanquished  torn  and  crushed  beneath 

A  conqueror  half  lost. 

War  .   .   .  this  red  madness  of  an  hour 
Whelped  from  base  fear  by  baser  pride 

Unbalanced  by  its  lust  for  power? 
The  mailed  fist  defied ! 

One  group  of  three  who  fraternise 
To-day,  though  once  close  locked  in  hate, 

To  thwart  another  three  must  rise. 
All  blaming  all  on  Fate. 

Christians,  they  prate  of  "Triplices" 
As  if  of  pledges  made  to  God. 

What  is  the  Trinity  to  these 
Who  trample  life  roughshod? 

The  civilised!     The  civilised! — 

Smug  irony  of  modern  cant! 
Culture  so  blind,  self-idolised, 

The  East  may  well  supplant. 

And  well  may  smile  the  pagan  Mars 
And  grin  the  bloody  Juggernaut: 

Christendom  rends  its  Saviour's  scars 
With  weapons  Judas-bought. 

Harken,  vain  Europe —    Nay,  your  ears 
Can  only  hear  your  shout  "To  arms!" 

Deaf  to  your  women's  pleading  tears. 
Your  children's  dazed  alarms. 

Yet  could  you  hear,  and  heed  the  roar 
Of  sullen  Asia,  you  would  cease 

Ruin's  mad  march,  though  cold  before 
Your  flaunted  Prince  of  Peace. 
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Aftermath 


With  all  Europe  under  arms,  and  the 
morning  papers  regaling  us  daily  with 

what  read  like  plagiar- 
isms of  Peace  and  War 
and  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  what  effect,  if  any,  is  the 
present  gigantic  conflict  going  to  have 
upon  creative  art  ?  What  sort  of  an  echo 
will  it  find  in  the  fiction  of  the  future? 
Any  answer  to  such  a  question  must 
necessarily  be  largely  conjectural;  but  if 
we  venture  to  judge  the  future  by  the 
past,  there  is  one  thing  which  may  be 
affirmed  with  a  fair  show  of  confidence: 
that  the  country  which  shows  most  di- 
rectly the  stimulus  of  war,  the  country 
which  undergoes  a  rebirth  of  its  finer 
creative  instincts  is  not  the  proud  con- 
queror, but  the  vanquished,  the  one  which 
has  suffered  the  pangs  of  siege  and  in- 
vasion and  defeat.  The  arrogance  of  con- 
quest, the  pride  of  prosperity  and  power 
are  not  the  substances  from  which  the 
finer  things  in  literature  are  wrought. 
Humiliation,  bereavement,  destitution, 
the  utter  downfall  of  a  nation's  hopes, 
form  the  source  of  a  new  awakening,  the 
birth-pangs  of  a  new  school  of  fiction 
that  will  live  because  it  is  vitalised  with 
pity  and  humanity  and  noble  courage. 
Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples,  to  see 
how  this  principle  has  worked  out  in  the 
past;  and  first  of  all,  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 
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What  effect  did  that  war,  bitter  and 
remorseless,  and  ending  with  its  Shylock 
bargain  of  territory  and  tribute,  have 
upon  German  literature?  No  one  who 
even  pretends  to  keep  track  of  Continen- 
tal letters  will  claim  that  any  great  mas- 
terpiece of  creative  writing,  any  play  or 
novel  of  world-wide  interest  was  begot- 
ten directly  or  indirectly  by  the  fortunes 
of  this  war.  To  quote  but  one  authority, 
Professor  John  Firmin  Coar,  in  his 
Studies  in  German  Literature,  says  un- 
compromisingly : 

The  Franco-German  War  of  1870  brought 
no  change.  Long  since  the  enthusiasm  which 
was  supposed  to  attach  itself  to  a  war  so 
loudly  proclaimed  as  national  had  died  out. 
The  holy  fires  that  burned  and  glowed  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  were 
not  to  be  revived,  despite  the  efforts  of  Ernst 
von  Wildenbruch.  Spielhagen  was  right: 
German  unity  was  no  longer  an  affair  of  the 

heart;  it  was  an  affair  of  the  mind. 

• 

There  we  have  the  difference  in  a  nut- 
shell: It  is  the  war  that  touches  the 
heart  that  alone  is  a  source  of  inspiration. 
And  so  it  was  in  France.  In  the  closing 
years  of  the  sixties  there  was  a  dearth  of 
novelists  of  the  first  rank.  Balzac  and 
Stendhal  were  gone,  Merimee  was  soon 
to  follow:  Gautier,  Cherbuliez,  George 
Sand,  to  mention  a  few  big  names  at 
random,  had  already  given  the  world 
their  message,  nothing  more  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected.  Of  the  younger  writers,  just  a 
few,  Daudet,  and  Zola,  had  put  forth 
their  first  utterances,  but  their  value  was 
still  problematic.  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  came  the  cataclysm  of  Sedan,  the 
siege,  the  Commune,  die  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  And  straightway  there 
followed  a  sort  of  literary  renaissance, 
the  sudden  springing  up  of  a  small  host 
of  young  writers,  many  of  whom  drew 
their  first  inspiration  from  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  who,  taken  together,  did  much 
to  make  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  illustrious  period  in 
French  letters.  One  thinks,  first  of 
all,  of  that  famous  little  volume  of  six 
stories,  Les  Soirees  de  Medan,  which  not 
only  contained  one  of  the  ^est  short 
stories  that  2Iola  himself  ever  wrote, 
"The  Attack  on  the  Mill,"  but  intro- 
duced to  the  world  five  of  his  most  ar- 
dent disciples  in  naturalism,  all  of  them 
out-vying  one  another  in  their  scorn 
of  the  Prussians  and  their  remorseless 
picturing  of  war's  brutalities.  Of  these 
five,  two  are  unfamiliar  names  to  the 
average  American  reader:  Henry  Ceard 
and  Leon  Hennique ;  but  Huysmans  and 
Paul  Alexis  need  no  introduction,  and 
they  were  represented  in  the  little  volume 
in  question  by  "Sac  au  Dos"  and  "Apres 
la  Bataille,"  which  both  reek  of  carnage 
and  the  hospital  ward.  While,  as  for 
the  fifth  of  Zola's  collaborators,  there  is 
probably  no  short  story  in  all  French 
literature  that  has  such  world-wide  fame 
as  "Boule  de  Suif,"  that  wonderfully  real 
and  mordantly  ironic  incident  of  the 
Prussian  invasion,  which  constituted  the 
first  pages  of  Maupassant's  simple  and 
flawless  prose  that  found  their  way  into 
print. 


•  •  • 


Zola  himself  will,  of  course,  be  longest 
remembered  for  La  Debacle,  which  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  few  great  war 
novels  of  the  world.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  first  came  into  full  pos- 
session of  his  powers  after  1870,  and  that 
not  alone  La  Debacle,  but  the  whole 
Rougon-Macquart  series  was  planned  to 
lead  up  inexorably  to  the  same  downfall. 
And  of  all  single  episodes  in  the  series. 


the  one  least  likely  to  be  forgotten  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  volume,  but 
in  a  much  earlier  one,  La  Bete  Humain^, 
at  the  close  of  which  we  see  a  whole 
train-load  of  drunken  soldiers  joyously 
singing   the    Marsaillaise,    as   they   are 
hurled  onward  into  the  utter  darkness 
of  a  tunnel,  while  the  runaway  engine, 
masterless  and  widi  wide  open  throttles 
dashes  to  destruction,  a  brute  of  human 
making  rushing  to  the  encounter  of  that 
other  fiercer  monster  born  of  humanity, 
the  Beast  of  War.     Daudet  is  another 
writer  who  never  became  fully  conscious 
of  his  vocation  until  after  1870,  perhaps, 
conjectures  one  of  his  critics,  "through 
the  trials  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  and  the 
humiliation  of  his  country,  which  deep- 
ened   his    nature   without    souring   it." 
And  while,  aside  from  Robert  Helmont, 
his  longer  novels  contain  little  of  war- 
fare, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
of  this  shorter  tales  deal  with  episodes  of 
the  siege,  among  others  that  masterpiece 
of  pathos  and  patriotism,  "The  Siege  of 
Berlin,"  which  was  so  closely  paralleled 
by    the    lesser    known    story    by    Rene 
Maizeroy  entitled  "La  derniere  Joie." 


•  •  • 


It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  list 
of  novels  and  short  stories  based  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  Franco-German 
War,  whether  by  younger  writers  or  by 
veterans  who  saw  their  chance  and  seized 
it.  One  thinks,  for  instance,  of  "Une 
Idylle  pendant  la  Siege,"  by  Francois 
Coppee,  of  Edmond  About's  Roman  d'un 
Brave  Homme,  of  Le  Brigadier  Frederic 
and  Histoire  des  Plebiscites,  by  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.  But  the  real  inter- 
est of  the  question  before  us  is  not  so 
much  the  subject  matter  of  the  stories 
themselves,  but  rather  the  mental  and 
moral  awakening,  the  birth  of  a  new 
literary  movement  under  the  stress  of 
patriotic  emotion,  whether  the  specific 
subject  proved  to  be  cannon  balls  or  cab- 
bages. Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite, 
sons  of  that  splendid  officer  whose  heroic 
death  Zola  chronicled  in  La  Debacle, 
young  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
strife,  drew  from  it  the  inspiration  of 
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their  tetralogy,  which  begins  with  La 
Desastre  and  ends  with  La  Commune, 
Pierre  Loti  is  not  what  might  be  called 
a  war  artist;  he  is  too  fond  of  painting 
exotic  scenes  and  hours  of  dalliance.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  three 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he 
had  already  begun  his  career  in  the 
French  navy,  and  we  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  his  country's  heroic  struggle 
counted  for  something  in  his  own  in- 
tellectual development.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  score  or  more  of  younger 
novelists,  from  Bourget  and  Rod  to 
Barres  and  Prevost,  who  as  young  lads 
must  have  caught  the  echoes  of  the  con- 
flict and  repined,  some  of  them,  that  they 
were  not  mature  enough  to  do  their 
share?  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
one  and  all  of  these  talents  were  the  di- 
rect product  of  France's  downfall;  yet 
obviously  her  literature  for  the  past  four 
decades  is  the  richer  for  it. 


An  analogous  result,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
is  seen  as  the  result  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  If  we  look  over  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can novelists,  what  strikes  our  attention 
is  the  lack  of  big  names  among  Northern 
writers  between  the  years  of  i860  and 
1880  and  even  later.  There  is  Bret 
Harte,  to  be  sure,  as  an  isolated  excep- 
tion, and  a  little  later  came  Mr.  Howells 
and  Henry  James,  neither  of  whom  could 
be  accused  of  showing  any  very  bellicose 
tendencies  in  their  themes.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  South,  the  contrast  is  strik- 
ing. Sidney  Lanier  served  with  credit 
throughout  the  strife,  and  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  print,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  but 
a  novel.  Tiger  Lilies,  embodying  his  ex- 
periences in  service.  George  W.  Cable 
joined  the  Fourth  Mississippi  Cavalry, 
and  brought  back  from  the  service  that 
strong  unwavering  vein  of  loyalty  to  the 
old  South  that  found  its  expression  in  Old 
Creole  Days  and  The  Grandissimes. 
George  Cary  Eggleston  saw  service  in 
the  First  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry, 
was  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  and 
fought  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 


Court  House — and  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  he  who  gave  us  A  Rebel's 
Recollections,  A  Daughter  of  the  South, 
and  A  Carolina  Cavalier.  James  Lane 
Allen  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  the 
storm  cloud  burst,  but,  says  one  of  his 
critics,  "he  was  old  enough  to  realise  all 
its  horrors  and  see  the  suffering  that  war 
entailed."  Maurice  Thompson  saw  ac- 
tive service,  as  did  a  goodly  list  of  minor 
writers,  a  catalogue  of  whose  names 
would  overcrowd  our  space  and  add 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument. 
We  do  not  remember  for  the  moment 
whether  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  and  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  saw  active  service  or  not ;  but  they 
belong  to  that  same  generation  of 
southerners,  and  Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville,  the  Uncle  Remus  Stories, 
and  Marse  Chan  are  each  in  their  way 
masterpieces,  whose  loss  would  have  left 
a  permanent  gap  in  the  literature  of  the 
South — indeed,  the  last  named  has  been 
held  by  more  than  one  critic  to  be  the 
best  of  all  stories  dealing  with  the  war 
between  the  States.  In  conclusion,  then, 
if  it  can  be  held  as  proved  that  war  brings 
to  the  vanquished  the  comfort  of  a 
richer  spirituality,  a  finer  artistry,  a 
higher  mental  and  moral  incentive,  may 
we  not,  in  view  of  the  present  outlook 
for  the  shattered  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
tottering  Balance  of  Power,  hold  out  to 
Germany  the  consoling  hope  of  a  re-birth 
of  her  creative  literature,  the  hope  that 
before  long,  some  one  of  a  newly  fledged 
brood  of  novelists  will  give  us  a  prose 
epic  of  the  real  Siege  of  Berlin — not  the 
imaginary  one  of  Daudet*s — ^and  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  Sevastopol  and 
La  Debacle  as  one  of  the  greatest  pictures 
of  the  world's  great  defeats. 


•  •  • 


The  putting  together  of  a  magazine  in 
these  stirring  times  is  not  the  easiest  thing 

in  the  world.  The 
The  Voice  great     drama     through 

of  Kipling  which    we    are    living 

makes  mere  fiction  seem 
pale.  With  every  moment  we  are  ex- 
pecting that  the  world  crisis  will  inspire 
utterance  from  the  man  who  wrote : 
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God  of  our  Fathers  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far  flung  battle  line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet 

Lest  we  forget^  lest  we  forget 

Meanwhile  of  curious  timeliness  is 
Rudyard  Kipling's  introduction  to  W. 
Douglas  Newton's  War. 

It  is  almost  as  impossible  to  make  a  people 
who  have  never  known  invasion  realise  what 
invasion  is  as  it  is  to  make  a  man  realise 
the  fact  of  his  own  death.  The  nearest  a 
man  can  come  in  imagination  to  his  own 
death  is  the  idea  of  lying  in  a  coffin  with  his 
eyes  shut  listening  to  the  pleasant  things  he 
thinks  his  neighbours  are  saying  about  him; 
and  the  -  nearest  that  a  people  who  have 
never  known  conquest  or  invasion  can  come 
to  the  idea  of  conquest  and  invasion  is  a 
hazy  notion  of  going  about  their  usual  work 
and  paying  their  ^axes  to  tax  collectors  who 
will  perhaps  talk  with  a  slightly  foreign  ac- 
cent. Even  attempted  invasion  does  not 
mean  that;  it  means  riot  and  arson  and  dis- 
order and  bloodshed  and  starvation  on  a 
scale  that  a  man  can  scarcely  imagine  to 
himself;  it  means  disorganisation  of  every 
relation  of  life  and  every  walk  of  business 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  more 
elaborate  the  civilisation  the  more  awful  will 
be  the  disorganisation — in  other  words,  what 
the  Balkan  States  can  stand  for  twelve 
months  and  still  breathe  would  knock  us  out 
of  time  in  six  weeks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance — and  I  think  there  is — of  such  a 
catastrophe  overtaking  us,  we  ought  at  least 
to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  make  any 
attempted  invasion  so  exceedingly  expensive 
to  begin  with  and  so  particularly  unpleasant 
to  go  on  with,  that  no  enemy  would  think  of 
facing  the  risk.  As  things  stand  at  present 
we  have  neither  the  men  nor  the  means  nor 
the  organization  nor  the  will  to  produce  such 
results.  That  is  why  those  of  us  who  think 
go  about  in  fear  and  in  doubt;  that  is  why 
those  of  us  who  do  not  think  are  full  of 
silly  boastings  one  day  and  of  blind  panic 
the  next;  that  is  why  we  have  no  security 
inside  or  outside  our  borders;  that  is  why 
we  tell   each  other  lies  to  cover  our  own 


fears  and  yet  know  all   the  time  that  our 
lies  are  useless. 

In  this  matter  we  must  take  refuge  behind 
no  self-paid  member  of  Parliament  The 
power  to  change  this  wasteful  state  of  af- 
fairs lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  responsibility  is  ours  and  the 
punishment  if  we  persist  in  our  folly,  in  our 
fraud,  and  in  our  make-believe — the  punish- 
ment will  fall  not  only  upon  us  but  upon 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  that 
have  betrayed  their  country. 


•  • 


Almost  twenty  years  ago,  when  The 
Bookman  was  in  its  infancy,  there  ap- 
peared a  very  unusual 
P^rc  La  article    from    the    pen 

Victoirc  of      the      late      Harry 

Thurston  Peck  entitled 
"The  Migration  of  Popular  Songs." 
The  article  closed  with  the  following 
stirring  description  of  the  song  known  as 
Pere  La  Victoire, 

Another  of  the  recent  popular  songs  in  , 
France  is  also  very  significant — ^this  one  not 
for  its  words,  but  for  its  music.  It  is  a  song 
that  I  have  already  mentioned — Phe  la  Vic- 
toire— first  sung  by  Paulus  at  the  Eldorado 
in  the  winter  of  1891-92.  The  words  are 
nothing— the  reverie  of  an  old  soldier;  but 
the  music,  arranged  by  Louis  Ganne  for 
military  bands,  is  in  a  way  a  wonderfully 
effective  thing,  a  sort  of  cantata,  whose 
meaning  all  France  interpreted  at  once.  It 
opens  with  a  roll  of  drums  and  a  trumpet 
call,  as  heralding  the  military  character  of 
its  motif.  Then  comes  a  long  strain  of 
melancholy  music,  sombre,  pathetic,  rising 
almost  into  a  wail,  though  still  marked  by 
the  military  accent.  To  the  listener  it  de- 
picts France  in  her  humiliation,  beaten  to  her 
knees  by  the  merciless  invader,  betrayed, 
despairing.  Then,  as  the  music  almost  dies 
away,  the  muffled  drums  roll  steadily,  and  a 
firmer  note  is  struck.  France  lives.  The 
years  of  patience,  of  sacrifice,  of  preparation 
have  come.  Stronger  and  clearer,  the  music 
swells  again  into  a  noble  march,  strong, 
confident,  courageous.  Clearer  and  bolder 
ring  out  the  notes,  faster  and  faster  and 
richer  and  grander  are  the  harmonies. 
France  is  once  more  herself,   puissant,  girt 
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for  battle,  invincible.  The  hour  has  struck, 
and  a  storm  of  drums  overwhelms  the  ear  in 
a  great  crash  of  martial  melody,  with  the 
trumpets  once  more  ringing  out,  this  time 
exultant  in  the  fierce  joy  of  victory!  It  is 
the  musical  apotheosis  of  ia  ravanche.  Pro- 
fessional musicians  may  call  it  a  poor  thing, 
but  when  rendered  by  a  fine  military  band, 
as  I  have  often  heard  it,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  inexpressibly  thrilling;  and 
with  its  hidden  meanings  it  must  quicken  the 
pulse  and  stir  the  blood  of  every  one  who 
loves  France  and  her  chivalrous  people. 


•  • 


In  reprinting  "Hoch  dcr  Kaiser"  at 
the  present  moment  wc  are  doing  prob- 
ably what  a  great  many 
''Hoch  der  of    our    contemporaries 

Kaiser*  are   doing.     The  song 

which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  favourite  of  the  sailors  in 
the  American  Asiatic  fleet  came  into  gen- 
eral prominence  at  a  dinner  at  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  City  some 
years  ago.  Captain  Cog^lan,  who  shared 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  navy  offi- 
cers inspired  by  irritations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  recited  the  poem 
which  met  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
The  incident  found  its  way  into  the 
newspapers  with  the  natural  result  that 
Captain  Coghlan  was  reprimanded  from 
Washington. 

Der  Kaiser  of  dis  Vaterland 
Und  Gott  on  High  all  dings  conomand. 
Ve  two — ^Ach!     Don't  you  understand? 
Myself— und  Gott 

Vile  some  men  sing  der  power  Divine, 
Mein  soldiers  sing  "Der  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
Und  drink  der  health  in  Rhenish  wine 
Of  me— und  Gott 

Dere's  France,  she  swaggers  all  aroundt 
She's  augespieldt 

To  much  we  think  she  don't  amount; 
Myself— und  Gott. 

She  vill  not  dare  to  fight  again. 
But  if  she  shouldt,  Til  show  her  blain 
Dot  Elsass  und  (in  French)  Lorraine 
Are  mein  (by  Gott!) 


Forebears 


Dere's  grandma  dinks  she  is  nicht  small  beer. 
Midt  Boers  und  such  she  interfere. 
She'll  learn  none  owns  dis  hemisphere 
But  me — und  Gott; 

She  dinks,  good  frau,  some  ships  she's  got, 
Und  soldiers  mit  der  scarlet  goat, 
Ach!  we  could  knock  them! 
Pouff     Like  that 

Myself— mit  Gott 

In  dimes  of  peace  brebare  for  vars, 
I  bear  the  spear  and  helm  of  Mars, 
Und  care  not  for  den  thousand  Czars, 
Myself-— mit  Gott. 

In  fact,  I  humor  efry  whim. 
With  aspect  dark  and  visage  grim; 
Gott  pulls  mit  me,  and  I  mit  him; 
Myself— und  Gott. 

•  •  • 

A  good  many  years  ago  some  one  with 
apparent    turf    affiliations    characterised 

Paul  Dombey  as  being 
by  Colonel  Newcome 
out  of  Little  Nell.  In 
the  New  York  Sun  of 
August  nth  there  appeared  the  follow- 
ing verses  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Van  Zile. 
Without  taking  an  iota  from  their  un- 
questioned cleverness  we  should  char- 
acterise them  as  being  by  the  foremen- 
tioned  "The  Recessional"  out  of  the 
aforementioned  '*Hoch  der  Kaiser." 

A   PRAYER 


God  of  my  Fathers,  grant  me  aid 
That  I  may  rout  my  countless  foes! 

By  Thee  were  guns  and  cannons  made. 
From  Thee  the  joy  of  battle  flows. 

II 

0  God,  who  gave  me  might  and  power, 
Thou  knowest  that  my  heart  is  pure. 

Be  with  me  in  this  awful  hour. 
That  I  and  mine  may  still  endure. 

ui 

Thou  art  the  God  who  loveth  war, 
And  famine,  rapine,  blood  and  death; 

1  pray  Thee  stand  beside  me,  for 
Thou  knowest  what  my  spirit  saith. 
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IV 


The  soul  of  me  is  lioked  wiUi  Thine 
To  bid  the  blood  of  heroes  0ow. 

The  death  we  grant  them. is  divine, 
And  in  Thy  name  I  bid  them  go. 


God  of  my  Fathers,  still  be  kind. 

To  them  who  raise  Thy  banner  high, 
While  Thou  and  I  together  find 

The  surest  way  for  them  to  die. 

vx 

They  do  my  bidding.    God,  look  down 
And  bless  the  sword  that  I  have  drawn. 

My  blight  shall  fall  on  field  and  town, 
And  thousands  shall  not  see  the  dawn. 

vn 

.To  Thee,  O  God,  I  give  all  praise 

That  Thou  hast  made  my  hand  so  strong; 

That  now,  as  in  my  fathers'  days, 
The  King  and  Thee  can  do  no  wrong. 

•  •  • 

In  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
partiality  we   are   reprinting   from   the 

New  York  Evening  Sun 
of  August  loth  the 
glorification  of  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  by  George 
Sylvester  Viereck  entitled  "William  II, 
Prince  of  Peace." 


The  Other 
Side 


O  Prince  of  Peace,  O  Lord  of  War, 
Unsheath  thy  blade  without  a  stain! 

Thy  holy  wrath  shall  scatter  far 
The  bloodhounds  from  thy  country's  fane. 

Into  thy  hand  the  sword  is  forced. 
By  traitor  friend   and   traitor  foe, 

On  foot,  on  sea,  and  winged  and  horsed. 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  strikes  his  blow. 

Crush  thou  the  Cossack  arms  that  reach 
To  plunge  the  world  into  the  night! 

Save  Goethe's  vision,  Luther's  speech. 
Thou  art  the  Keeper  of  the  Light! 

When  darkness  was  on  all  the  lands. 
Who  kept  God's  faith  with  courage  grim? 

Shall  He  uphold  that  country's  hands 
Or  tear  its  members  limb  from  limb? 

God  called  the  Teuton  to  be  free. 
Free  from  Great  Britain's  golden  thrall. 


From  guillotine   and   anarchy, . 
From  pogroms  red  and  whips  that  fall. 

May  thy  victorious  armies  rout 
The  savage  tribes  against  thee  hurled. 

The  Czar,  whose  sceptre  is  the  knout, 
And  France,  the  wanton  of  the  world. 

But  thy  great  task  will  not  be  done 

Until  thou  vanquish  utterly 
The  Norman  brother  of  the  Hun, 

England,  the  Serpent  of  the  Sea. 

The  flame  of  war  her  tradesmen  fanned 
Shall  yet  consume  her,  fleet  and  field — 

The  star  of  Frederick  guide  thy  hand, 
The  God  of  Bismarck  be  thy  shield! 

Against  the  fell  barbarian  horde 
Thy  people  stand,  a  living  wall; 

Now  fight  for  God's  peace  with  thy  sword, 
For  if  thou  fail,  a  world  shall  fall ! 


•  • 


It  was,  we  think,  some  time  last 
autumn,  that  we  first  heard  of  the  book, 

and  then  in  a  casual 
The  Last  way.    The  information 

Shot  came  in  a  breesy  remark 

that  "Fred  Palmer  was 
writing  a  novel  that  he  wanted  to  get 
off  his  chest."  In  other  words,  there 
were  certain  ideas  in  his  mind,  ideas  that 
•had  been  developing  in  his  long  years  of 
service  as  a  war  correspondent  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  to  which  he  wanted 
to  give  expression.  He  had  no  foolish 
hopes  of  the  book  achieving  any  great 
material  success.  By  the  time  it  would 
be  ready  for  the  public  the  national  mind 
would,  of  course,  be  so  much  occupied 
with  Mexico  that  readers  would  pay  lit- 
tle attention  to  a  story  so  remote  from 
actual  events.  The  chances  were  ap- 
parently a  thousand  to  one  against  the 
summer  of  191 4  bringing  forth  anything 
that  would  direct  attention  to  a  novel 
designed  to  describe  modern  scientific 
warfare  in  the  great  conflict  between  the 
Gray  army  and  the  Brown  army,  thin 
disguises  for  the  martial  hosts  of  the 
German  Empire  and  of  the  French  Re- 
pubh'c. 
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The  Last  Shot  begins  in  a  corner  of 
the  frontier  dividing  Germany  and 
France  ten  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  heroine,  Marta  Gal- 
land,  comes  from  a  family  that  is  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  the  frontier.  To  the  Gal- 
lands'  home  there  come  and  go,  in  those 
early  days,  the  two  dominant  martial  fig- 
ures of  the  tale,  Hedworth  Westcrling,  of 
the  German  service,  and  Arthur  Lanstron 
of  the  French  service.  In  the  strict  con- 
fines of  the  tale  Lanstron's  first  appear- 
ance is  as  a  speck  in  the  sky.  One  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  French  Aviation 
Corps,  he  comes  tiftnbling  down  into  the 


Galland  garden  with  a  shattered  hand, 

but  with  a  radiant  joy  at  the  achievement 
of  his  aerial  flight.  Between  the  first 
chapter  and  the  second  the  ten  years 
elapse.  The  seven  teen -year-old  Marta 
has  become  the  woman  of  twenty-seven, 
Westerling  has  risen  to  be  vice-chief  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  Lanstron 
has  become  the  French  chief  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  right-hand  man  of  Gen- 
eral Partow,  who  is  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army.  The  war  theories  of 
neither  Westerling  nor  Lanstron  have 
changed  much.  Westerling  still  be- 
lieves that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  mathe- 
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matics,  and  that  the  five  millions  of  the 
Grays,  flung  against  the  three  millions 
of  the  Browns,  mean  certain  success. 
Terrible  arc  some  of  the  details  of 
preparation  for  the  grim  tragedy  of  war. 
In  the  German  war  ofEce  a  document 
is  laid  on  Westerling's  desk. 

"A  recommend  a  tion  by  the  surgeon  id 
chief,"  iaid  Turcaa,  "for  i  new  method  of 
prompt  segregation  of  ghastly  cases  among 
the  wounded.  I  have  put  it  in  the  form  of 
an  order.  If  reserves  coming  into  action  see 
men  badly  lacerated  by  shell  lire  it  is  bound 
to   make   them   selfconscious   and   aSect   the 


But  it  is  not  merely  with  directing 
officers  that  Mr.  Palmer  deals.  He 
takes  the  reader  into  both  camps  on  the 
eve  of  battle  and  shows  individual  com- 
panies and  the  men  of  whom  they  are 
composed.  Whether  the  uniform  be  that 
of  the  Grays  or  the  Browns,  the  spirit, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  the  dread  are  very 
much  the  same.  In  a  group  of  the  members 
of  Company  B  of  the  128th  of  the  Gray 
service  are  the  sons  of  a  farmer,  a  barber, 


a  butcher,  an  army  ofScer,  a  day  labourer, 
a  judge,  a  blacksmith.a  rich  man's  valet,a 
banker,  a  doctor,  a  manufacturer,  and  a 
small  shopkeeper.  Tliat  little  world  dif- 
fers but  little  from  another  world  that, 
on  the  same  day,  was  similarly  discuss- 
ing impending  events,  a  world  made  up 
of  a  group  of  the  53d  of  the  Browns. 
Not  only  are  all  classes  of  society  repre- 
sented, but  also  all  political  creeds.  We 
see  the  Socialists  of  both  sides,  violent  in 
their  denunciations  of  the  horrors  and 
futility  of  war,  giving  expression  to  every 
treasonable  utterance,  but  rising  to 
heights  of  ferocity  when  the  actual  hour 
comes.  Of  these  individual  types  Mr. 
Palmer  has  something  to  say  in  a  fore- 
word to  the  reader.  Though  the  scene 
is  imaginary,  the  characters  are  from  life. 
Their  actions  and  their  sayings  are  those 
of  men  whom  he  has  studied  under  the 
stress  of  danger  and  sudden  emergency. 
The  boyish  confidence  of  Eugene  Aron- 
son  has  been  at  his  elbow  in  a  charge; 
Feller  he  knew  in  the  tropics  as  an  out- 
cast who  shared  his  rations;  Dellarme's 
last  words  he  heard  from  a  dying  cap- 
tain; the  philosophy  of  Hugo  Mallin  is 
no  less  familiar  than  the  bragging  of 
Pilzer  or  the  transformation  of  the  So- 
cialist Stransky. 

In  LanstroD  me  have  a  type  of  the  modern 
officer;  in  the  elder  Fragini  a  type  of  the 
soldier  of  another  day.  Each  marches  in 
his  place  and  plays  his  part  in  the  sort  of 
spectacle  that  I  have  often  watched.  If 
there  be  no  particular  hero,  then  I  can  only 
say,  in  confidence  behind  the  scenes,  that  I 
have  found  no  one  man,  however  heroic  in 
the  martial  imagination  of  his  country,  to  be 
a  particular  hero  io  fact.  Take,  for  example, 
our  trembling  little  Peterkin,  who  won  tiie 
bronze  cross  for  courage, 


The  Last  Shot,  Mr.  Palmer  further 
tells  us,  grew  out  of  his  experience  in 
many  wars.  He  has  been  under  (ire 
without  fighting;  known  the  comradeship 
of  arms  without  bearing  arms,  and  the 
hardships  and  the  humours  of  the  march 
with  only  an  observer's  incentive.  What- 
ever the  conditions,  whether  it  was  war 
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in  the  large  or  in  the  small,  he  has  found 
the  same  basic  human  qualities  in  the 
white  heat  of  conflict  working  out  the 
same  illusions,  heroisms,  tragedies,  and 
comedies.  In  the  midst  of  battle,  with 
the  detachment  of  a  non-combatant 
marveling  at  the  irony  of  two  lines  of 
men  engaged  in  an  effort  of  mutual  ex< 
termination,  he  has,  he  says,  caught  him- 
self thinking  with  the  other  side.  He 
knew  why  his  side  was  busy  at  killing. 
Why   was   the   other?     For    the   same 

I  was  leeing  humanity  agiinst  humanity. 
A  man  Itilled  was  a  mao  killed,  courage  was 
courage,  sacrifice  was  sacrifice,  romance  was 
romance,  a  heart-broken  mother  was  a 
heart-hrolcen  mother,  a  village  burned  was 
a  village  burned,  regardless  of  race  or  na- 
rion.  Every  war  became  a  story  in  a  certain 
set  form:  the  rite  of  the  war  passion;  the 
conflict ;  victory  and  defeat ;  and  then 
peace,  in  joyous  relief,  which  the  nations 
enjoyed  before  they  took  the  trouble  to  Sght 
for  it. 


II 

The    Strand    Magazine    for    August 
contained    an    article    which    we    read 

Thdr  "'■■  ".''•««"'   ■"'"- 

Flmt  '":    This  was  »gr„- 

1  hey  liroke  Into 
Print,"  incorporating  certain  experiences 
of  Anna  Katharine  Green,  Wallace 
Irwin,  Reginald  Wright  Kaulfman, 
Amelie  Rives,  Thomas  Dixon,  HaroM 
Bell  Wright,  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Jack 
London,  and  George  W.  Cable.  Of  the 
origin  of  her  first  widely  successful  book, 
The  Leavenworth  Case,  Mrs.  Rohlfs 
says  that  one  day  her  mind  turned  to 
thinking  of  plots  and  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  nucleus  for  a  story  might  be 
hinged  upon  the  fact  of  a.  person  passing 
the  open  door  of  a  room,  overhearing  an 
accusation,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
wrong  one  of  two  occupants.  This  she 
coupled  with  the  idea  that  a  complication 
could  be  evolved  by  a  guilty  party  being 
the  first  one  to  announce  that  a  crime  had 
been  committed.     Of   these   two   ideas 


;nnett 


An  interestioe  group,  taken  at  Loch  Lomond  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomson  on 
the  Arst  production  of  "The  Great  Adventure"  on  any  stage.  It  was  produced  by  Mr.  Frank 
Vernon,  to  whom  "Milestones"  is  dedicated.  Mr.  Alfred  Wareing  is  the  founder  of  the 
Glasgow  Repertory  Theatre.  Mr.  Munro,  who  was  present  at  the  production,  has  just  pub- 
lished what  many  critics  consider  is  his  best  novel,  "The  New  Road." 
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The  Leavenworth  Case  was  built,  to  be  tribution  had  nothing  to  do  with  "Mrs, 

written  on  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  paper,  Wiggs"  or  with  "the  Cabbage  Patch." 

to  be  cut  first   from  one  hundred  and  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  written  years 

eighty  thousand  words  to  one  hundred  before,  when  she  was  a  school  girl.    She 

and  fifty  thousand,  then  to  one  hundred  had  been  reading  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor 

and  forty  thousand,  and  years  later,  in  and  like  many  another  girl  of  that  day, 

an  epitomisation,  to  be  condensed  to  seven  fell  a   victim    to    Marvel's  charm.      So 

thousand  words.  impressed  was  she  with  his  sage  reflec- 

•  *  *  tions  upon  love  that  she  was  moved  to 

Alice  Hegan  Rice's  first  published  con-  write  an  article  on  the  same  theme  from 
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a  feminine  standpoint.  She  called  it 
'^Reveries  of  a  Spinster"  and  handed  it  in 
as  a  school  theme.  It  was  commended, 
and  some  one  suggested  that  she  send  it 
to  a  local  newspaper.  Being  inexperi- 
enced in  submitting  manuscripts,  she  sent 
it  in  unsigned  and  with  no  return  ad- 
dress. To  her  own  great  delight  and 
that  of  her  school  mates  it  was  not  only 
printed  but  answered  again  and  again. 
Old  maids  and  married  women  kept  the 
controversy  going  for  weeks,  the  former 
defending  the  writer  and  the  latter  in- 
dulging in  scathing  criticism  of  the  seven- 
teen year  old  spinster,  who  was  confi- 
dently accused  of  being  embittered  by 
some  desperate  experience. 

•  •  • 

Thomas  Dixon  first  found  his  way 
into  print  with  The  Leopard's  Spots.  On 
the  historical  material  of  that  story  he 
had  worked  and  brooded  for  years. 
Much  of  it  he  had  lived  in  his  boyhood. 
He  devoted  two  years  to  the  preparation 
of  his  notes,  and  then  wrote  the  talc  at 
white  heat — in  about  seventy  days,  in 
fact.  He  sent  it  to  the  firm  of  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Page,  then  the  head  of  the  house, 
sent  the  author  a  telegram  of  two  hun- 
dred words  within  twenty-four  hours, 
accepting  the  manuscript.  Mr.  Dixon 
sailed  at  once  from  his  Virginia  home  to 
New  York  to  sign  his  contract.  "My 
dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Page  when  author 
and  publisher  met,  ^*youT  first  novel  came 
near  killing  me.  I  was  so  interested  in 
the  thing  that  I  sat  up  in  bed  all  night 
reading  it,  and  started  across  the  street 
to  the  Everitt  House  next  morning  with 
your  old  manuscript  in  my  hand  finishing 
the  last  two  chapters.  A  street  car 
knocked  me  down  and  I  was  carried  in- 
doors. I  would  apologise  for  the  blood 
marks  I  left  on  your  story  but  for  the 
grudge  I  bear  you." 

•  •  • 

"The  first  story  I  ever  wrote,"  Mr. 
Cable  writes,  "was  one  of  the  best,  but — 
I  sent  it  to  the  wrong  magazine,  one  that 
was  young  and  cautious  not  to  step  on 
any  one's  toes,  and  as  this  story  was  on 


the  negro  question  (at  least  it  touched 
on  the  old  slavery  question)  and  the 
magazine  was  at  that  time  bidding  for 
Southern  subscribers,  it  declined  to  print 
the  story.  I- will  not  say  that  that  was 
the  only  reason,  for  the  Atlantic  also  de- 
clined it.  However,  as  I  say,  it  was  sub- 
sequently published  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  stories  I  ever  wrote,  that  is 
if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion it  attracted.  That  was  my  first 
'break  into  print,'  considered  fictionally, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  very  modest 
fracture." 


•  •  • 


Amelie  Rives's  first  story  was  not,  as 
one  would  think.  The  Quick  or  the 
Dead,  but  "A  Brother  to  Dragons." 
"The  history  of  that  first  story,"  says  the 
Princess  Troubetskoy,  "is  very  simple, 
for  though  I  had  scribbled  all  sorts  of 
things  before  that — ^verse,  short  stories, 
plays — 'A  Brother  to  Dragons'  was  the 
first  one  that  seemed  to  me  really  rather 
good.  However,  odd  as^it  may  seem,  I 
wasn't  in  the  habit  of  offering  my  things 
for  publication.  Not  that  I  was  so  very 
modest  as  this  fact  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest, but  because  I  was  never  quite  satis- 
fied that  I  had  done  the  best  that  I  was 
capable  of  doing.  So  the  manuscript  of 
*A  Brother  to  Dragons'  was  read  by  one 
or  two  members  of  the  family,  then  left 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  it  got  mixed 
with  my  music.  A  friend  who  came  on 
a  visit  to  Castle  HQl  (my  old  home  in 
Virginia)  happened  to  find  it  there,  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  he  asked  me  if  he 
could  take  it  to  Boston  when  he  returned 
and  offer  it  to  some  publisher.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  that  he  liked  the  story 
as  much  as  that,  but  I  remember  saying, 
*Now  don't  get  vexed  and  swear  when 
they  refuse  it.' 


•  • 


"About  ten  days  after  his  return  to 
Boston  I  got  a  letter  from  him  telling 
me  that  he  had  handed  the'  story  to  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  They,  in  their  turn,  had 
given  it  to  Mr.  Aldrich  (Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich),  who  was  then  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.    A  day  or  two  after 
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this  Mr.  Aldrich  had  sent  for  my  friend 
and  aslced  him  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  written  the  story  called  "A  Brother 
to  Dragons."  My  friend,  who  had  prom- 
ised me  that  he  would  not  tell  my  name 
or  divulge  whether  I  was  a  man  or  a 
woman,  was  rather  nonplussed.  He 
didn't  know  exactly  what  to  say,  es- 
pecially as  Mr.  Aldrich  stated  that  he 
'wished  to  see  the  man  who  had  written 


that  story.  I  want  him  to  come  here  to 
Boston,'  said  Mr,  Aldrich.  'I  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  him.'  My  friend 
stammered  out  he  didn't  think  that  would 
be  possible.  Then  Mr.  Aldrich  said, 
quizzically,  'What's  the  matter?  Is  he 
in  a  debtors'  prison?  If  that's  the  case, 
I'll  bail  him  out.'  My  friend  wrote  mc 
all  this,  and  of  course  I  let  him  tell  Mr. 
Aldrich  at  once  who  I  was." 
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When  The  Woman  in  White  was  ap- 
pearing  serially,    with    a    success    that 

caused  congestion  in  the 
Hell  Hath  neighbourhood    of    the 

No  Fury  office  of  All  the  Year 

Round  on  the  day  of 
publication,  Wilkie  Collins  received  a 
letter  which  dramatically  endorsed  his 
Count  Fosco,  the  picturesque  and  malevo- 
lent villain  of  the  story.  "Many  persons 
have  contended  that  your  creation  of 
Fosco  is  an  exaggeration,"  the  letter  went 
on  to  say,  "but  I  know  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  I  have  encountered  just  such 
a  villain  in  real  life.  In  fact,  he  is  no 
other  than  my  own  husband."  The  name 
signed  to  the  letter  was  that  of  the  wife 
of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton.  A  year 
or  two  ago  we  had  the  Life  of  Lytton 
edited  by  his  grandson.  In  that  book  the 
long  story  of  the  controversy  between  the 
author  of  The  Caxtons  and  his  wife  was 
intentionally  obscured.  Now  we  have  a 
volume  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
from  Lady  Lytton  to  A.  E.  Chalon  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  the 
woman's  spite  is  given  free  rein.  Not 
only  is  the  husband  anathematised,  but 
Queen  Victoria  and  Benjamin  Disraeli 
are  freely  made  targets  of  her  abuse. 
Througout  the  Chalon  correspondence 
Lord  Lytton  is  spoken  of  as  "Sir 
Liar."  and  "Sir  Coward."  Of  the 
Queen,  in  a  letter  of  February,  1855,  she 
writes : 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  our  little 
selfish  Queen's  wedding.  How  I  wish  Prince 
Albert  would  celebrate  it  by  biting  her  very 
untempting  cheek  till  the  blood  streamed 
down  her  (as  that  ornament  to  the  English 
Cabinet,  Sir  Liar,  used  to  do  mine),  giving 
her  a  vigorous  kicking  into  the  bargain; 
sending  her  children  off  to  Germany  or  else- 
where away  from  her  .  .  .  and  above  all 
stealing  every  guinea  of  her  money  which 
she  so  doats  upon;  and  then  perhaps  she 
might  have  a  little  human  feeling  for  other 
women,  which  now  she  has  not,  as  lately  for 
appearance  sake  to  her  vicious  hypocritical 
Court,  she  insisted  upon  the  poor  Duchess  of 
Wellington  continuing  to  live  with  her  dis- 
gusting brute  of  a  legal  tyrant. 


Mr.  Montague  Glass  has  been  telling 
of  the  origin  of  his  stories  about  the  firm 

of  Potash  and  Perlmut- 
Abc  and  ter.      The    first    three 

Mawrus  tales    introducing    Abe 

and  Mawrus  went  the 
rounds  of  the  magazines  and  were  found 
much  too  radical  for  acceptance  by  the 
editors.  Eventually  Mr.  Glass  disposed 
of  two  of  them  to  a  magazine  proprietor 
in  Detroit.  The  proprietor  promptly 
failed.  The  magazine,  however,  continued 
under  new  management,  and  a  comprom- 
ise was  reached  by  which  Mr.  Glass  sold 
the  stones  to  the  new  owner  at  an  ab- 
surdly low  figure.  The  third  story  ap- 
peared in  the  Scrap  Book,  and  the  fourth 
in  Munseys,  Then  came  "Taking  it 
Easy"  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
followed  by  "The  Arverne  Sacque." 
"With  that,"  comments  Mr.  Glass,  "the 
season  opened." 


•  •  • 


Potash,  Perlmutter,  Henry  D.  Feld- 
man  and  the  others  were  drawn  after  no 
definite  originals,  but  were  composite 
characters.  Feldman's  habit  of  quoting 
law  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients  is 
a  trick  of  many  practitioners  of  New 
York  City,  and  as  for  his  reputed  in- 
fallibility, there  are  few  business  men 
who  have  not  exalted  ideas  of  the  powers 
of  some  particular  lawyer.  Of  course, 
the  adventures  of  Potash  and  Perlmutter 
are  pure  invention,  but  their  speech, 
thought,  and  action  were  drawn  from 
life.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Glass  was  pres- 
ent almost  daily  at  bankruptcy  meetings, 
closing  of  title  to  real  estate,  and  con- 
ferences with  reference  to  the  entering 
into  or  dissolution  of  copartnerships.  At 
these  times  he  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing many  Potashes  and  Perlmutters 
stripped  to  the  skin,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  more  effectually  peels  off  a  man's 
jacket  of  acquired  politeness  than  a  good 
old-fashioned  row  over  a  real  estate  or 
copartnership  difficulty. 


•  •  • 


"The  fruits  of  this  experience  are  the 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  stories,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  not  dialect  stories  in  the 
editorial  sense.    The  latter  class  of  stories 
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comprises  the  narratives  In  which  'Hoot 
mon'  and  'Ah'm  gwinc,  Suh,'  arc 
sprinkled  as  liberally  as  caraway  seeds  in 
rye  bread;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  when  Abe  and 
Morris  speak,  they  utter  words  which 
conform  strictly  to  the  spelling  in  Web- 
ster's Unabridged,  the  Standard  or  the 
Century  Dictionary.  (I  hold  no  brief 
for  any  of  these  publications.)  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  speech  of  'Potash 
and  Perlmutter'  differs  so  subtly  from 
the  vernacular  of  the  ignorant  New 
Yorker  as  to  evade  a  phonetic  spelling, 


more  especially  as  it  is  not  mispronuncia- 
tion of  words  but  their  inversion  of  sen- 
tences which  stamps  Abe's  and  Morris's 
dialect  as  foreign.  They  continually 
utter  such  introductory  phrases  as  'Take 
it  from  me,  Mawrus,'  or  'Look-y  here, 
Abe,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something,' 
and  there  are  one  hundred  and  one  differ- 
ent mannerisms  in  their  conversation 
which  can  be  faithfully  reproduced  with- 
out misspelling  a  single  word." 

Mr.  Glass  takes  up  an  inquiry  that  has 
been  made  often.     "Was  I  ever  in  the 
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cloak  and  suit  business?'  I  will  not  deny 
it  further  than  to  say  that  I  have  never 
been  in  any  business  but  the  law  business, 
which  in  New  York  City  is  the  trouble 
department  of  every  other  business  in  the 
directory  from  'architectural  iron  work* 
down  to  'y^^nSi  cotton  and  woollen.'  I 
was  associated  with  a  firm  whose  practice 
was  largely  of  the  kind  called  'com- 
mercial' and  many  of  their  clients  were 
engaged  in  the  women's  outer  garment 
business.  From  this  source  I  derived 
some  knowledge  of  the  cloak  and  suit 
business,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  me 
from  getting  into  technical  difficulties. 
No  doubt  you  read  in  the  early  'Potash 
and  Perlmutter'  stories  that  Abe  and 
Morris  received  many  orders  for  garments 
in  gross  lots.  After  the  third  story  they 
ceased  to  do  business  on  quite  so  whole- 
sale a  scale,  and  this  sudden  falling  oS 
in  trade  was  due  to  about  a  hundred  let- 
ters I  received  from  readers  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  all  wrote  me 
that  they  enjoyed  the  stories  very  much, 
but  cloaks  were  not  sold  by  the  gross. 
Cloak  and  suit  acquaintances  accosted  me 
on  the  street  to  tell  me  that  cloaks  were 
not  sold  by  the  gross.  I  was  called  up 
on  the  telephone  at  home  and  in  my 
office  and  asked  by  strange  and  familiar 
voices  if  I  knew  that  cloaks  were  not  sold 
by  the  gross.  I  saw  that  any  attempt  I 
might  make  to  change  the  long-estab- 
lished custom  of  a  trade  would  be  hope- 
less, so  Pota^  and  Perlmutter  now  sell 
cloaks  and  suits  by  the  single  garment." 


•  •  • 


Jules  Lemaitre,  the  distinguished 
French  litterateur  who  died  August  6th 

at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
Jules  pretended  to  be  a  sort 

Lemaitre  of  rustic.    He  once  said 

to  an  American  friend, 
"What  would  you  have?  I'm  a  kind  of 
peasant  in  reality,  I  suppose."  This 
came  forth  in  a  shy  voice,  with  a  long, 
gentle  shrug  of  his  somewhat  stooped 
shoulders,  and  a  pleasant  smile  as  if 
frankly  avowing  an  undeniable  fact.  He 
was  not  tall  or  slender.  His  eyes,  small, 
bluish,  scintillating.     High  cheek  bones. 


And,  at  forty,  a  short,  thin  growth  of 
reddish  whiskers.  His  manner,  very 
quiet,  somewhat  abashed.  At  first  nights 
he  was  likely  to  appear  carelessly  dressed, 
his  top  hat  not  recently  ironed.  He 
seemed  to  prefer  there  to  efface  himself 
in  a  corner  with  some  friend  and  whisper 
confidences  of  amusement.  He  used  to 
write  in  an  atelier,  his  face  toward  the 
great  glass  front  of  a  light-flooded  apart- 
ment spaced  by  lofty  tapestries.  He 
would  say,  "I  like  plenty  of  light."  A 
favourite  habit  was  to  walk  to  and  fro 
there,  smoking  cigarettes  very  deliber- 
ately. His  literary  penates  were  unpre- 
tending. In  his  early  period  at  least, 
when  he  might  have  freely  been  called  a 
disciple  of  Renan,  a  terra  cotta  bust  of 
that  amiable  philosopher  surveyed  the 
precinct  with  mild  eyes  of  serene  scepti- 
cism. On  the  table  where  Lemaitre 
wrote  he  managed  to  rescue  a  small  writ- 
ing space  from  the  encroachments  of 
piled-up  books.  Near  by  might  stand  his^ 
bicycle,  to  which  he  was  addicted  in  his- 
prime.  Opening  out  from  the  atelier 
there  was  a  tiny  band-box  of  a  garden,, 
high-walled,  with  a  half  dozen  trees,  in- 
the  heart  of  Paris.  In  summer  he  wrote 
there  a  good  deal.  This  was  a  part  o£ 
his  pretended  role  as  a  son  of  the  so9.. 
"I  adore  the  country."  This  meant  his 
natal  valley  of  the  Loire. 


•  •  • 


In  fact  Lemaitre,  like  Sarcey,. 
Bouguereau,  Henner,  impressed  one  as^ 
being  of  the  rural  districts — plain  man- 
ners, simple  clothing,  usually  untrimmed 
beards.  Yet — strange  revealment  of  hu- 
man nature! — nothing  of  the  real  coun- 
try was  reflected  in  their  works.  I^- 
maitre's  literary  production,  foremostly 
critical,  was  refined  and  difficult  to  the 
last  boulevard  degree  of  nicety  and  dis- 
quietude. An  early  leader  among  the 
Impressionists,  he  was  at  once  nonchalant 
and  hard  to  suit,  like  a  fine,  spoiled  lady 
who  is  both  generous  and  unsatisfied.  He 
was  about  the  first  in  modern  Paris  to 
write  of  contemporaries  as  seriously  zni 
permanently  as  if  they  were  ancients.  He 
thus  dignified  the  present.     For  this  he 
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deserved  a  long  mark.  His  plays,  fic- 
tion, poetry,  did  not  succeed.  His  po- 
tency grew  into  the  form  of  dramatic 
criticism.  Yet  the  dramatic  element  was 
not  really  in  him  as  his  dozen  plays  at- 
test. His  literary  temperament  was 
somewhat  like  that  of  Anatole  France, 
but  the  two  men  were  wide  apart.  The 
latter  has  the  power  and  magic  touch  of 
genius.  Lemaltre  could  only  offer  a 
highly  clever  and  polished  talent.  He 
came  under  the  influence  of  titled  aris- 
tocracy (understood  to  be  concretely 
feminine)  and  allied  himself  with  roy- 
alty, nobility,  Catholicism  and  all  that 
looks  backward  in  France,  His  confrere 
embraced  the  Republic  and  looked  for- 
ward. 

This  social  coefficient  contributed  to 
the  dual  result  that  -Anatole  France  is  a 
world  figure  while  Lemaitre,  starting  out 
at  the  same  time  in  life  with  equal  op- 
portunity and  promise,  was  but  a  French 
figure  and  on  the  losing  side  at  that.  He 
was  so  little  in  touch  with  the  bent  of  his 
race  that  his  excursions  into  politics  were 


like  feeble  fireworks  winding  up  in  a 
Versailles  fountain.  The  two  men  have 
had  much  the  same  manner  of  demolish- 
ing a  literary  antagonist.  To-with, 
with  words  like  these:  "I  deeply  regret 
that  Mr.  X— — -  despises  me  and  detests 
my  books.  He  has  me  at  an  immense 
disadvantage,  for  1  frankly  must  confess 
I  am  a  great  admirer  both  of  his  writ- 
ings and  of  himself."    Since  Mr.  X 

could  not  claim  with  good  grace  before 
the  public  that  this  was  irony,  he  could 
only  lapse  into  silence  before  such  polite 
urbanity.  Lemaitre  was,  in  short,  a  man 
of  books,  of  the  study,  of  subjective  an- 
alysis, of  psychological  expertness  that 
tended  practically  to  defeat  itself  or  end 
in  a  vacancy.  At  the  same  time  his  in- 
fluence in  Paris  was  very  considerable. 
Speaking  of  vacancy,  the  word  "blanc" 
was  a  favourite  with  him,  as  indicated 
perhaps  by  the  titles  of  his  books  and 
plays.  And  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  avow  modestly,  quizzically,  that  this 
word  typified  his  career.  For  what,  he 
would  have  said,  is  "blanc"  after  all  but 
a  blank? 
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WAR  FOOTING  OF  THE   IMAGINARY 

KINGDOMS 

BY  FRANCIS  EDWARDS 


Thb  strict  censorship  of  news  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  made  it 
impossible  hitherto  for  correspondents  in 
certain  States  to  supply  to  the  outside 
world  any  information  whatever.  Shut 
in  by  the  great  Powers,  they  have  been 
isolated  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  in 
another  planet.  Yet  there  must  be  wide- 
spread anxiety,  particularly  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  to  learn  precisely 
what  the  present  conditions  are.  Seldom 
visited,  these  States  are  none  the  less 
widely  known.  They  occupy  an  irregu- 
lar belt  of  territory,  from  a  point  in  the 
Adriatic  just  south  of  Fiume,  northeast 
to  the  borders  of  Russia.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  their  exact  boundaries,  for 
map-makers  have  generally  neglected 
them.  But  a  careful  topographical  study, 
carried  on  for  several  years,  has  enabled 
me  to  repair  this  neglect  after  a  fashion. 


If  I  have  the  means  and  the  leisure,  I 
shall  at  some  future  time  publish  an  atlas 
with  maps  drawn  to  a  large  scale  and 
plans  of  the  principal  cities.  Meanwhile 
the  accompanying  rough  outline  may  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Book- 
man. 

lUyria  is  the  only  one  of  these  coun- 
tries which  has  a  seaport,  Gravosa,  at  the 
head  of  an  obscure  bay,  hardly  more  than 
an  inlet,  and  so  shut  in  by  cliffs  that  one 
might  easily  travel  up  and  down  the 
coast  a  hundred  times  and  not  discover 
it.  Were  it  strongly  fortified,  indeed, 
Gravosa  might  command  the  whole  north 
Adriatic  and  hold  at  its  mercy  the  com- 
merce of  Trieste  and  Fiume.  But  II- 
lyria,  though  its  people  are  hardy  and  ad- 
venturous, is  politically  speaking  one  of 
the  weakest  of  the  States  to  which  I  re- 
fer.    It  has  lived  under  a  nominallv  Re- 
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publican  government  since  the  last  king, 
Christian  II,  was  deposed  in  1872;  but 
the  lUyrians  have  ho  real  understanding 
of,  or  taste  for,  anything  but  a  strong 
monarchy ;  and  for  years  the  country  was 
in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  Poland 
before  its  downfall.  Recently  there  has 
been  an  approach  to  oligarchy  under  re- 
publican forms;  and  one  strong  states- 
man, Witold  de  Veliko,  of  a  family  al- 
ways ardently  royalist,  has  done  much 
to  raise  its  prestige  among  its  neighbours. 
Had  the  royal  line  survived,  he  might  be- 
fore this  have  brought  back  a  descendant 
of  Christian  to  the  Illvrian  throne.  But 
poor  little  Leopold  V,  in  whose  favour 
Christian,  who  had  spent  his  exile  in  vari- 
ous follies,  was  compelled  to  abdicate, 
was  blinded  by  an  unfortunate  accident 
and  died  not  long  after;  and  the  heroic 
Queen  Frederica,  his  mother,  was  on 
such  bad  terms  with  Christian  that  no 
chance  of  another  heir  was  possible.  If 
lUyria  is  ever  to  have  a  king  again  his 
name  might  be  Witold.  But  this  is  pure 
speculation.  As  readers  of  the  most  au- 
thentic account  of  these  events,  Les  Rois 
en  Exil,  may  remember.  King  Christian 
was  decidedly  not  worth  the  sacrifices 
made  for  him.  To  be  sure,  the  historian, 
the  very  well-known  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  was  an  obvious  partisan  of 
Queen  Frederica;  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  La  Vie  de  Christian  II  has 
accused  him  of  many  misstatements. 

De  Veliko  has  long  been  anxious  to 
establish  lUyria  as  a  naval  power,  and 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  which 
may  defeat  his  plans,  he  would  probably 
have  succeeded.  The  whole  lUyrian 
coastline,  to  be  sure,  is  a  matter  of  only 
six  or  seven  miles;  but  the  people  have  a 
natural  love  of  the  sea,  like  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  there  are  many  Illyrians  in 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  merchant  ma- 
rine. At  present,  however,  lUyria  has 
only  three  warships— old  cruisers  dis- 
carded by  other  nations.  But  no  navy 
has  more  skilful  officers  or  braver  crews. 
It  was  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  Admiral 
von  Posen — the  posthumous  son  of  Count 
Herbert  von  Posen — in  running  the 
Austrian  blockade,  that  I  am  able  to  give 


this  news  to  the  world.  Otherwise  I 
should  have  been  shut  up  in  Leybach 
while  the  war  lasted.  The  Admiral, 
with  lights  extinguished,  dodged  in  and 
out  among  the  Dalmatian  islands,  and 
finally  landed  me  at  Spalato.  I  may  add 
that  he  did  not  do  this  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  landing  me.  He  was  anxious 
to  get  into  communication  with  the 
Italian  fleet.  I  think  that  if  Italy  and 
Austria  finally  get  to  fighting,  the  II- 
lyrian  navy,  small  as  it  is,  will  show  its 
mettle.  The  regular  army  of  lUyria 
numbers  about  thirty  thousand  men  only ; 
but  every  Illyrian  is  a  natural  fighter, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  call  out  prac- 
tically the  whole  male  population,  es- 
pecially if  Austria  should  violate  the 
neutrality  of  lUyria,  as  Germany  violated 
that  of  Belgium. 

The  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
of  Illyria  touch  upon  Griinewald,  Gerol- 
stein  and  Graustark,  in  the  order  named. 
Our  chief  source  of  information  concern- 
ing Griinewald  is  a  biography  of  Prince 
Otto  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — a 
Scotsman,  I  believe — who  has  made  so 
many  blunders  that  his  book  has  little 
historical  value.  For  example,  he  speaks 
of  Griinewald  as  now  absorbed,  along 
with  Gerolstein,  in  the  German  Empire. 
I  defy  any  one  to  find  in  German  history 
the  record  of  such  a  transaction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Griinewald  has  absorbed 
Gerolstein,  though  it  keeps  the  name  and 
boundaries  of  the  Grand  Duchy  which 
had  the  honour  of  producing  General 
Boum.  The  present  Grand  Duchess 
married  King  Otto  III  and  is  now,  of 
course,  Queen  of  Griinewald.  There 
was  a  revolt  against  Otto  I,  and  in 
Stevenson's  book,  which  ends  with  the 
success  of  this  revolt,  the  reader  is  led 
to  infer  that  the  republic  then  established 
lasted  until  Griinewald  became  German ; 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  Otto's  recon- 
ciliation with  his  beautiful  and  extremely 
clever  wife  soon  won  back  the  hearts  of 
his  people.  The  country  remains  as 
Stevenson  describes  it — in  part  a  shaggy 
and  trackless  region,  in  part  a  highly 
cultivated  and  fertile  plain.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  he  ever  saw  it,  or  he  would 
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have  noted  many  singular  resemblances 
to  Scotland,  and  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders.  The 
Griinewalders  have  a  great  love  of  con- 
troversy and  an  excessive  race  pride. 
Stevenson  attributes  to  a  Borderer  in 
Gerolstein  the  assertion  that  "a  man  of 
Griinewald  will  swing  me  an  axe  over 
his  head  that  many  a  man  of  Gerolstein 
could  hardly  lift" — a  plain  bit  of  brag. 

Griinewald  has  some  military  strength, 
and  a  fairly  well-disciplined  army; 
though  if  the  Griinewalders  ever  fought 
a  battle,  they  would  probably  immedi- 
ately resort  to  pillage,  like  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  in  the  Forty-Five,  and  take 
their  booty  home  without  striking  an- 
other blow.  Of  the  size  of  this  army  I 
have  no  idea.  The  War  Department  re- 
fused to  give  me  any  information,  and  the 
people  generally  treated  me  with  sullen 
suspicion  if  I  asked  any  questions.  I  do 
know  that  the  Felsenburg,  once  a  mili- 
tary prison,  has  been  made  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  I  know 
also  that  Otto  III  had  the  advantage  of  a 
German  training  and  is  accounted  a  very 
skilful  commander.  I  say  this  the  more 
freely  because  the  King  himself  was 
guilty  personally  of  the  harshest  conduct 
to  me,  when  I  was  arrested  by  the  police 
as  a  Ruritanian  spy.  He  has  none  of  the 
amiable  qualities  of  his  grandfather, 
Otto  I. 

But  for  the  strategic  position  of  Grau- 
stark,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
at  this  juncture  Griinewald  would  join 
with  Axphain  and  Corinthia  in  crushing 
Illyria  and  Ruritania  in  turn.  The  his- 
tory of  Graustark,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  written 
by  an  American,  Mr.  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  His  book,  indeed,  reads  like 
a  romance,  as  histories  sometimes  do.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Prince  Ganlook 
of  Graustark  went  to  war  some  time  in 
1885  with  Axphain,  in  order  to  defend 
the  border  from  unwarranted  aggres- 
sions. His  forces  were  defeated,  he  was 
captured  and  killed,  and  the  country  was 
asked  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity.  When, 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  Graustark 
was  unable  to  pay  this  indemnity.  Prince 


Bolaroz  of  Axphain  offered  to  grant  an 
extension  of  time  if  the  Princess  Yetive 
of  Graustark  would  marry  his  son,  for 
whom  she  had  a  deep  aversion.  Such 
alliances  are  not  unusual  in  Europe.  But 
there  had  been  romantic  passages  between 
the  Princess  and  a  young  American 
which  interfered  with  this  arrangement. 
The  details  are  told  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Princess  Yetive  and  her  Ameri- 
can Prince  Consort  are  much  more 
friendly  to  Illyria  and  Ruritania  than  to 
the  other  States.  The  army  of  Grau- 
stark numbers  about  seventy  thousand 
men.  The  army  of  Axphain,  since 
the  annexation  of  Dawsbergen  two 
years  ago,  numbers  considerably  over  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  Corinthia, 
which  only  the  antagonism  between 
Austria  and  Russia  has  saved  from  ex- 
tinction, might  put  in  the  field  fifty 
thousand  more.  The  resources  of  Griine- 
wald are,  as  I  have  said,  conjectural. 
But  the  three  probably  could  not  combine 
successfully  against  Graustark,  because 
they  themselves  would  be  crushed  be- 
tween Illyria  and  Ruritania;  and,  by  the 
same  token,  they  could  not  crush  either 
Illyria  or  Ruritania  because  of  Grau- 
stark. This  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  balance  of  power  suggests  the  con- 
clusion that,  unless  there  is  extreme 
provocation  from  without,  peace  will  be 
preserved  among  all  these  States. 

But  there  are  always  grave  possibilities 
in  such  a  situation.  The  very  weakness 
of  Corinthia  is  a  danger  to  its  neigh- 
bours. She  was  saved  in  1889  from 
Austria  by  an  extraordinary  financial 
transaction  on  the  part  of  an  English 
diplomatist.  Ten  years  later  his  son 
came  to  Bleiberg,  the  Corinthian  capital, 
with  the  consols  for  the  loan  concealed  in 
the  barrel  of  his  gun.  A  young  Ameri- 
can, Maurice  Carrewe,  attached  to  the 
legation  at  Vienna,  intervened  somewhat 
rashly,  and  fought  and  died  for  the  safety 
of  the  State  and  its  sovereign.  Mr.  Har- 
old McGrath,  who  tells  the  story  in  The 
Puppet  Crown,  appears  to  believe  that 
the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  But  I  have 
every  reason  for  anticipating  that,  if  the 
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war  spreads,  Corinthia  will  be  seized  by 
its  eastern  neighbour,  Carnavia,  as  per- 
haps Carnavia  in  turn  will  be  seized  by 
Russia.  Even  Axphain  would  not  dare 
to  contend  against  Carnavia  in  order  to 
preserve  so  poor  an  ally. 

Careful  observation  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  strongest  State  of  all  is 
Ruritania.  I  have  visited  that  country 
several  times;  for  the  last  three  years, 
indeed,  I  have  lived  at  Strelsau,  the 
capital;  and  it  was  my  command  of  the 
language  which  led  to  my  arrest  in 
Grunewald  as  a  Ruritanian  spy.  Ruri- 
tania has  also  had  its  internal  troubles. 
The  late  King  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  Zenda  by  his  treacherous 
half-brother,  and  was  saved  only  by  the 
courage  and  resource  of  an  Englishman, 
Rudolf  Rassendyll,  who,  through  a  curi- 
ous connection  with  the  royal  family, 
looked  enough  like  the  King  to  be  his 
double.  This  man  sacrified  everything, 
even  his  love  for  the  Queen,  to  honour, 
and  he  later  rescued  the  country  from  the 
evil  designs  of  one  Rupert  of  Hentzau. 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  written  two 
brilliant  monographs  upon  Rassendyll. 
But  the  King  was  broken  by  his  long  im- 
prisonment, and  Flavia  now  rules  in  his 
place.  She  is  an  extraordinary  woman, 
and  her  people  would  fight  for  her  as  the 
Hungarian  nobles  once  fought  for  Maria 
Theresa. 

With  the  exception  of  Graustark,  no 
State  has  such  credit  as  Ruritania.  Both 
in  agriculture  and  industries  the  Ruri- 
tanians  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  taxation 
which  the  construction  of  a  great  chain 
of  border  fortresses  imposed.    The  army 


is  at  least  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of 
Axphain,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  su- 
perior in  morale.  Furthermore,  there  is 
not  a  Ruritanian  capable  of  military  ser- 
vice who  would  not  enlist  to  defend  his 
country.  This  high  spirit  is  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  Flavia.  The  Ruri- 
tanians  have  some  grave  defects;  but, 
like  the  pirates  in  the  opera,  "with  all 
their  faults,  they  love  their  Queen." 
They  could  in  all  probability  preserve 
Ruritania  from  invasion;  even  Austria 
or  Russia  would  find  it  a  hard  morsel 
to  swallow;  and  if  the  nation  should  ever 
be  drawn  into  war  with  Axphain  the 
cession  of  Dawsbergen  might  be  the  price 
of  peace.  Whatever  happens — and  in 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  Europe 
prophecy  would  be  especially  dangerous — 
Ruritania  is  bound  to  play  a  leading  and 
not  ignoble  part. 

Such,  generally  speaking,  are  the  con- 
ditions now  prevailing  in  these  countries, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
them.  My  information,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  incomplete;  but  what  there  is  of  it  is, 
I  venture  to  think,  accurate.  I  wish 
that  the  living  historians  from  whose 
works  I  have  quoted  would  themselves 
visit  this  highly  interesting  part  of 
Europe  again  and  bring  those  works  up 
to  date. 

Kings  in  Exile.    By  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Prince  Otto.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Graustark.    By  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Beverly  of  Graustark.  By  George  Barr 
McCutcheon. 

The  Prince  of  Graustark.  By  George  Barr 
McCutcheon. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony 
Hope. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.    By  Anthony  Hope. 
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Louise  Michel,  throughout  a  long  life  "Saiwc-Louise"  was  particularly  indif- 
which  came  to  an  end  much  more  rec-  fercnt  to  clothes.  During  the  voyage  to 
ently  than  is  generally  supposed,  was  New  Caledonia,  whither  she  was  ban- 
characterised  by  sublime  generosity.  She  ished  for  the  part  she  had  played  in  the 
displayed  such  an  utter  disregard  of  her  Commune,  she  bestowed  one  after  an- 
personal  comfort  that  she  is  known  as  other  of  her  garments  upon  the  poor 
"Sainte-Louise"  to  hosts  of  Parisians  who  women  aboard  her  vessel  with  the  result 
have  no  sympathy   with  ■her  doctrines,  that  she  arrived  at  her  destination  in  a 


MADAME    S£VERINE 

1  blend  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Gavroche,  Marguerite  Gautier,  and  Juliette  Rfeamier 
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state  perilously  close  to  that  of  nature. 
One  winter,  some  time  after  her  return 
to  France,  when  she  was  about  to  set  forth 
on  3  lecturing  tour  in  the  North,  a  group 
of  her  friends,  scandalised  by  her  destitute 
appearance,  "chipped  in"  to  provide  her 
with  an  outfit.  They  bought  her  a  proper 
hat,  a  fur  cloak,  and  a  thick,  warm  dress. 
She  returned  from  her  tour  in  rags,  or  all 
but,  shrivelled  and  shivering  with  cold. 
She  had  given  away  her  hat,  she  had 
given  away  her  fur  coat,  she  had  given 
away  her  dress  to  people  who  seemed  to 
her  to  need  them  more  than  she  did, 

"Sainte- Louise"  was  the  author  of  one 
or  more  volumes  of  more  or  less  form- 
less, but  often  genuinely  lyrical,  poems, 
and  of  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  of  dis- 
coursive  prose,  the  best  pages  of  which 
show  that  she  might  easily  have  attained 
the  very  highest  rank  as  a  writer,  had  she 
not  been  too  busy  being  a  saint  to  bother 
her  brains  with  the  problems  of  literary 
expression.  Even  thus,  her  books  abound 
in  gorgeous  purple  patches  which  the 
most  conscientious  professional  author 
would  be  proud  to  sign. 


I   THE   "cry   or  THB   people" 


LOUISE    MICHEL — "SAIHTE-LOUUE" 

Since  the  death  of  Louise  Midiel, 
Severine,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  the  above  reminiscences,  is  the  most 
prominent  and  the  most  lovable  woman 
"red"  in  Paris.  She  would  hesitate  long 
before  giving  away  a  new  frock  but  (this 
petty  detail  apart)  she  is  almost  as  strik- 
ing an  incarnation  as  was  Louise  Michel 
of  rash  high  ear  ted  n  ess. 

Severine  was  born  in  Paris  fifty-seven 
years  ago.  She  ran  away  from  home 
with  her  favourite  doll  in  her  arms  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  vainly  implored  a 
band  of  gypsies  to  kidnap  her.  She  en- 
tered a  convent  under  the  impression  that 
she  had  a  religious  vocation.  Promptly 
undeceived,  she  said  to  the  Mother  Su- 
perior, "My  mother,  the  world  calls  me 
not  as  an  orgy  but  as  a  battle-field.  I 
am  going  out  there  to  defend  the  un- 
fortunate and  to  bay  at  injustice."  She 
shot  herself  because  her  parents  refused 
to  allow  her  to  work  with  the  revolu- 
tionist Jules  Valles.  Recovered  from  her 
wound,  she  became  Valles's  secretary  and 
then  assistant  editor  of  his  paper,  Le  Cri 
du  Peupie.    About  this  time  the  members 
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VALENTINE  DE  SAINT  POINT 


of  the  League  for  the  Enfranchisement 
of  Women  (the  suffragists  of  the 
period)  offered  her  a  candidacy  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Severine  declined 
in  tihe  foliowing  mischievous  missive,  "I 
remain  too  much  a  woman  not  to  be  in- 
competent for  a  task  which  a  more  virile 
citoyenne  will  surely  perform  better  than 
I."  A  little  later,  this  same  aggressive 
League  attacked  Severine  fiercely  for  al- 


lowing a  man  to  fight  a  duel  for  her 
with  the  author  of  Let  Coulisses  de 
Bouiangiime,  instead  of  fighting  it  her- 
self. 

Vallesdied  in  1885,  and  for  three  years 
Severine  edited  Le  Cri  du  Peuple  alone. 
When  she  left  it,  she  wrote  a  valedictory 
editorial  which  closed  with  these  words: 
"One  look  behind,  a  last  embrace  for  the 
friends — and  adieu !    But  my  baggage  is 
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Stowed  away  in  a  red  handkerchief. 
When  I  want  to  make  my  whereabouts 
known  I  will  break  a  branch  by  the  road- 
side and  I  will  tie  rhe  handkerchief  to  the 
tip.  My  friends  will  follow  me  with 
their  eyes." 

In  July,  1890,  a  terrific  explosion  oc- 
curred in  a  mine  of  Saint-Etienne. 
Sever  in  e,  who  was  attached  to  Le 
Gauiois  at  the  time,  made  an  appeal  foi 
funds  to  relieve  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  appeal  brought  in  only  a 
paltry  sum — two  or  three  thousand 
francs.  Determined  to  strike  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  public,  she  promptly  tied 
the  red  handkerchief  to  the  tip  of  the 
branch,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe, donned  the  garb  of  a  miner,  de- 
scended into  the  burning  mine,  still  reek- 
ing with  half-burned  corpses,  where  a 
fresh  explosion  was  soon  to  occur,  and 
explored  it  for  three  hours.  Forty-eight 
hours  later,  her  readers  had  sent  her  fifty 
thousand  francs. 

At  the  first  rumblings  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  Severine  again  tied  the  red  hand- 
kerchief to  the  end  of  the  branch.  Fore- 
seeing a  strenuous  conflict,  she  reduced 


her  living  expenses  to  a  minimum — in 
order  to  have  an  absolutely  free  and  In- 
dependent pen — by  giving  up  'her  hand- 
some apartment  of  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  moved  with  all  her  belongings  to 
a  little  house  at  Pierrefonds,  and  conse- 
crated all  her  energies  for  several  years 
to  defending  the  man  she  believed  to  have 
been  grievously  wronged. 

Severine  has  been  attached  at  one  time 
or  another  to  practically  every  important 
newspaper  of  Paris,  and  in  all  these  re- 
lations (save  for  a  short  period  of  doubt 
and  discouragement  which  came  near 
landing  her  in  mysticism)  she  has 
sturdily  defended  the  oppressed,  be- 
friended the  afflicted  and  encouraged  the 
rebellious  in  chroniques  ivhich  have  al- 
most always  been  little  gems  of  litera- 
ture. During  a  considerable  period  these 
chroniques  enabled  her  to  distribute  sixty 
thousand  francs  annually  to  the  poor. 
Les  Jeunes.  who  elected  Faguet  Prince 
of  Critics,  Verlaine  Prince  of  Poets,  and 
Anatole  France  Prince  of  Prosewriters, 
elected  Severine  Princess  of  Letters.  Her 
principal  books  (half  controversial  and 
half  autobiographical)  are  Pages  Rouges 
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(the  conversion  of  a  little  bourgeoise  to 
socialism):  Les  Notes  d'une  Frondeuse 
(from  Boulangism  to  Panama);  Pages 
Mystiques  (the  period  of  indecision); 
En  Marche  (the  return  of  courage  and 
the  adoption  of  a  species  of  anarchism) ; 
Vers  la  Lumlere  (the  Dreyfus  affair); 
Impressions  Vecues  (the  aftermath  of 
Dreyfusism)  ;  Scf  a  Tout — Memoires 
d'un  Petit  Chien  (Severine's  own  fa- 
vourite), a  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
dumb  creatures  which  has  won  her  the 
nickname  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Tearful 


Eye"  ("Notre  Dame  dc  la  Larme  a 
rOcil")  upon  which  Cappiello  based  a 
famous  caricature;  Tricfclard  el  Be- 
canean,  a  child's  classic;  and  a  two-act 
play,  A  Sainle  Helene. 

Intrepid,  gay,  impertinent,  impulsive, 
quick-tempered,  tender-hearted,  culti- 
vated, witty,  artistic,  chic,  coquettish, 
capricious,  and  chivalrous  (if  this  essen- 
tially masculine  adjective  may  for  once 
be  applied  to  a  woman),  indulgent  of 
human  frailty  but  merciless  to  hypocrisy, 
proud    of    her    sex — curious    blend    of 
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Jeanne  d'Arc,  Gavrochc,  Marguerite 
Gautier,  and  Juliette  Recamier — Sever- 
ine  incarnates  most  charmingly  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  Frercli  revolutionary 
character.  Still  young  in  spirit  if  not  in 
years,  she  is  as  ready  as  ever  to  tie  the  red 
handkerchief  to  the  tip  of  the  branch  and 
to  break  a  lance  for  anything  that  stirs 
her  pity  from  an  abused  cat  to  an  op- 
pressed people.  She  divides  her  time  be- 
tween an  appartement  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Victoire  which  she  calls  La  Sardiniere, 
because  it  is  so  small  that  she  pretends 
she  can  eat  only  sardines  therein,  and  the 
Pierre  f on  ds  house  named  "Les  Trois 
Marches"  from  the  tavern  at  which  the 
Dreyfusards  held  their  most  important 
councils.  The  garden  gate  of  "Les 
Trois  Marches"  opens  directly  into  the 
forest  of  Compiegne  and  the  grounds 
swarm  with  the  crippled  animals  our  lady 
of  the  tearful  eye  has  saved  from  martyr- 
dom. 

The  first  important  periodical  to  wel- 
come Seve fine's  effusions  was  La  Nou- 
velle  Revue  (better  known  as  La  Revue 
de  Madame  Adam)  which  was  founded 
in  1879  by  Juliette  Adam,  author  of  at 
least  thirty  volumes  of  fiction,  biography. 


MADAME    FERNAHD    CCECK 


history,  essays  and  political  and  social 
studies.  Widow  of  "a  republican  of 
'48,"  ardent  admirer  of  Garibaldi,  friend 
of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  confidante  of 
Jules  Ferry  and  Gambetta,  Madame 
Adam  was  at  that  time  quite  as  renowned 
for  her  aggressive  republicanism  as  for 
her  beauty,  her  paganism,  her  Salon,  her 
literary  talent  and  her  editorial  capacity, 
was,  in  a  word,  far  and  away  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  group  of  diarming  so- 
ciety women  who  had  earned  by  blending 
literature  and  advanced  politics  the  sur- 
name of  "les  precieuses  radtcales."  Dis- 
illusioned years  ago  regarding  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  proper  self  government, 
regarding  fheir  ability  to  find  happiness 
in  beauty,  she  was  transformed  by  what 
seemed  to  her  the  vulgarities  and  the 
ignominies  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  into  one 
of  the  most  pronounced  antagonists  of 
the  Republic  of  which  she  had  been  the 
Egeria  and  which  she  had  dreamed 
Athenian,  For  the  last  ten  years 
Madame  Adam  has  been  publishing  her 
memoirs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  volume 
a  year.  In  this  work,  which  evokes  the 
political,  artistic,  literary  and  social  his- 
tory of  an  epoch,  she  has  devoted  herself 
sedulously  to  blackening  the  memory  of 
Gambetta;  in  the  interests  of  the  higher 
truth  of  history,  assert  her  political 
friends;  out  of  personal  pique,  because 
she  aspired  in  vain  to  become  Madame 
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JANE   CATULLE  HEKDU 

Gambctta — a  flagrant  case  of  injuria 
spreta  forma — whisper  her  political 
enemies.  At  seventy-six  she  is  alert,  keen 
and  energetic.  She  keeps  up  the  habit  of 
writing  late  into  the  night,  and  continues 
to  interest  herself  in  her  little  rustic 
theatre,  bearing  the  facetious  sign  "Les 
Damn  sans  chapeaax  ne  sont  pas  ad- 
mises,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  charming  features  of  the  storied  and 
picturesque  Abbaye  de  Gif  where  she 
makes  her  home. 

The  greatest  feminist  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  France  in 
a  way,  inasmuch  as  she  not  only  helped 
materially  to  found  and  maintain  the 
Republic  and  to  consummate  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance,  but  provided  an  organ 
for  the  movement  known  as  "Regional- 
ism" and  exerted  an  appreciable  influence 
upon  literature,  scholarship  and  art  by 
discovering  Loti,  by  encouraging  Bour- 
get,  the  Rosny  brothers,  Charles  Maurras 
and  Camille  Mauclair,  by  stimulating 
the  political  philosophers  Leon  Bourgeois 
and  Jean  Izoulet  and  by  patronising  the 


painters  Bonnst,  Gervex,  Flameng, 
Detaillc,  Carolus-Duran,  Jules  Breton 
and  Bast ien-Lep age  and  the  sculptors 
Falguiere  and  Rodin,  Madame  Adam 
has  no  sympathy  with  what  is  now  cur- 
rently understood  by  feminism.  To  a 
friend  who  urged  her  not  long  ago  to  co- 
operate in  the  movement  for  the  opening 
of  the  French  Academy  to  women  she 
said :  "The  Academy  is  what  it  is.  For 
the  love  of  heaven  have  done  with  this 
rage  for  leaving  no  tradition  standing! 
You'll  soon  be  putting  modern  style  win- 
dows in  the  old  cathedrals.  We  may  ex- 
pect anything," 

II 

Younger  than  Madame  Adam,  but,  like 
Scverinc,  contemporaneous  with  her  in 
the  broad  signification  given  that  word 
when  it  is  applied  to  literature,  arc  writ- 
ers of  such  varied  interests  and  talents  as 
Jean  de  Champaux  (widow  of  the  secre- 
tary of  Victor  Hugo  and  intimate  friend 
of  Sevcrine)  ;  Madame  Duclaux  (ex-A, 
Mary  F.  J.  Robinson-Darmeclcter)  ; 
Jean  de  la  Brete,  author  of  delicious 
idyls,  one  of  which,  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon 
Cure,  rivals  in  popular  favour  L'Abbi 
Constaniin;  Daniel  Lesueur,  an  ener- 
getic, impetuous  and  engaging  writer, 
peerless  among  her  sex  as  a  builder  of 
thrillers  and  the  first  woman  since 
George  Sand  to  be  accorded  a  place  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  omnipotent 
and  hierarchical  Societe  des  Gens  de  Let- 
tres :  romanesque  Georges  de  Peyrebrune, 
who  never  wearies  of  exalting  the  woman 
who  suffers  in  silence  and  of  celebrating 
the  victory  of  goodness  over  violence; 
Mme.  Stanislas  Meunier,  who  has  under- 
taken the  thankless  task  of  demonstrating 
that  virtuous  women  are  not  a  rarity ; 
delightfully  sentimental  Mme.  Georges 
Regnal;  Madame  Alphonse  Daudct,  who 
sacrificed  possible  fame  by  deliberately 
sinking  her  literary  personality  in  that  of 
her  great  husband;  Madame  Amelic 
Mesureur  (wife  of  the  Director  of  the 
Public  Charities  of  Paris),  an  exqui»te 
poet  of  motherhood,  who  has  realised  her 
girlhood  dream  of  a  life  filled  with 
rhymes,  children  and  flowers;  Mathilde 
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Alanic;    Rachilde;    Gyp;    and    Judith 
Gautier. 

To  Judith  Gautier  has  fallen  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  and, 
thus  far,  the  only  woman  to  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Goncourt  Academy 
— a  dbtinctton  the  more  significant  that 
the  members  of  that  body  are  mostly  real- 
ists while  she  is  an  impenitent  romantic- 
ist. The  precocity,  the  preciosity  and 
the    extraordinary    beauty   of    the    girl 


whom  Baudelaire  called  "a  little  Greek" 
and  whom  Victor  Hugo  characterised  as 
"a  marble  inhabited  by  a  star;"  her 
Chinese  education,  her  unfortunate  early 
marriage,  her  persistent  exotic  fervour, 
and  her  achievements  in  fiction,  poetry, 
and  the  drama — her  Marckands  de 
Sourires  has  been  played  at  the  Odeon 
several  hundred  times — constitute  an 
oft-told  tale  that  need  not  be  repeated 
here.     For  years  now  Madame  Gautter 
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has  lived  quietly  in  a  modest  top-floor 
appartement  of  the  Rue  Washington,  in 
a  setting  of  Chinese  porcelains,  lacquered 
furniture,  and  divans  crowned  with 
pagoda-shaped  baldaquins  and  there  she 
is  consecrating,  devoting  her  declining 
years  to  her  marrionnette  theatre,  to  her 
numerous  birds,  to  her  lordly  cats,  to  her 
friends,  to  the  cult  of  her  great  father, 
to  her  marrionnette  theatre,  and,  like 
Madame  Adam,  to  painting,  to  sculpture 
and  to  musical  composition.  She  has  the 
sense  of  all  the  arts  and,  like  Madame 
Adam,  is  writing  her  memoirs,  several 
volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared 
under  the  general  title  Le  Collier  des 
Jours.  Judith  Gautier  has  always  shown 
herself  supremely  indifferent  to  fortune 
and  fame,  has  always  written  solely  for 
her  own  pleasure  as  in  her  young  woman- 
hood— the  Goncourts  are  authority  for 
the  incident- — she  sculptured  in  a  perish- 
able   turnip    the    Angelique    of    Ingres. 


"Never,"  says  Anatole  France,  whose 
misognyism  is  proverbial,  "has  a  woman 
shown  so  natural  a  contempt  for  success, 
never  was  a  woman  writer  so  little  a 
feinme  de  lettres." 

Rachilde  would  take  issue  with  this 
statement.  Rachilde  piques  herself  upon 
being  not  as  other  women  of  letters  are. 
She  belongs  to  none  of  their  clubs  or 
committees,  sits  on  none  of  their  juries, 
participates  in  none  of  their  controversies 
or  crusades.  Of  whatsoever  savours  ever 
so  remotely  of  sex  obstreperousness,  she 
has  an  honest,  hearty,  holy  horror.  She 
does  not  even  lecture.  "If,"  she  says, 
"there  is  to  be  left  only  a  single  woman 
of  letters  who  does  not  lecture,  I  want 
to  be  that  one.  At  least  there  will  be 
somebody  in  the  hall  to  listen."  Rachilde 
is  convinced  that  she  alone  of  all  the 
feminine  wielders  of  the  pen  consistently 
and  persistently  refuses  to  advertise 
herself.    "I  have  no  yearning,"  she  says, 
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"for  glory  or  for  commotion.  I  should 
be  supremely  happy  to  live  in  a  house 
without  a  door  or  a  window,  a  house  no 
one  should  ever  enter  and  which  I  should 
never  leave."  But,  mayhap,  Rachilde 
doth  too  much  protest.  At  any  rate  her 
a^ressive  and  bristling  attitude  of  defi- 
ance and  her  caustic  wit  are  far  less  con- 
vincing and  effective  than  the  superbly 
languid  indifference  of  Mme.  Judith 
Gautier.  "Je  n'ai  aucune  photographU 
a  vous  donner,"  Rachilde  replied  to  the 
writer's  request  for  a  photograph  to  illus- 
trate this  article,  "//  parait  meme  que 
}e  suis  la  seulf  femme  it  leltres  dans 
ce  cos!  Vaas  pouvez  toujour!  dire  ca!" 
A  clever  answer,  certainly,  but  not  so 
telling  as  the  absolute  silence  with  which 
Judith  Gautier  received  an  identical  re- 
quest. 

"A  ivoman  who  writes,"  says  Alpbonse 
Karr.  "is  doubly  at  fault:  she  increases 
the  number  of  books  and  she  diminishes 
the  number  of  women."  Rachilde,  she 
has  to  her  credit  more  than  a  score  of 
volumes,  may  not  escape  upon  the  first 
count,  but  she  pleads  not  guilty  to  the 
second,  for  she  is  a  domestic,  hardwork- 
ing home  body  if  ever  there  was  one. 
It  is  on  record  that  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  her  marriage  (and  the  writer 
believes  that  practically  the  same  has 
been  true  of  the  twice  seven  years  suc- 
ceeding) she  did  not  once  leave  the  house 
wrthout  her  husband  for  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  hours. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  litera- 
ture produced  by  this  exceedingly  home- 
spun person  should  be  of  the  most 
romantic,  the  most  fantastic,  the  most 
eccentric,  the  most  chimerical,  the  most 
wierd,  the  most  tragic,  the  most  morbid, 
the  most  perverse,  a  sort  of  cross  between 
de  Brantome,  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam, 
Shelley,  of  the  cenci  and  sensitive  plant, 
Hawthorne,  Anne  Radcliffe,  Poe,  and 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  No  one  has  pre- 
sented more  faithful  and  realistic  pictures 
than  Rachilde  of  childhood,  particularly 
of  provincial  childhood,  but  once  she  has 
brought  her  characters  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  she  plants  them  in  a  sort  of 
phantom   universe  that   bears  about   as 


close  a  relation  to  the  real  world  as 
Mars,  let  us  say,  bears  to  Mantes. 
Rachilde's  work,  like  the  orchid,  is  as 
exquisite  as  it  is  bizarre.  She  is  primarily 
a  writer  for  writers,  an  artist  for  artists; 
rather  than  provender  for  the  great  pub- 
lic.   She  has  shared  with  Richepin,  with 


GVF  (the  COMTEaSE  SYBILLE-GABRieLLE-MARlE- 
AKTOINETTE    DE    MIRABEAU    DE    MARTEL) 

"Th«  incarnation  of  the  raillery,  tlie  mock- 
ery, the  persiflage,  the  verve  of  the 
French  mondaiDc" 

Flaubert,  with  Baudelaire,  with  Paul 
Adam  and  with  Camille  Lemonnier  the 
honour  of  being  haled  into  court  for  her 
imaginings. 

Gyp  (Comtesse  Sy  hi  lie-Gabriel  le- Ma- 
rie-Antoinette  dc  Mirabeau  de  Martel) 
is  the   incarnation  of   the   raillery,   the 
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mockery,  the  persiflage,  the  verve  of  die 
French  mondaine  as  Scverine  is  of  the 
French  revolutionary  spirit.  Gyp  is  a 
Breton,  a  Catholic  and  a  countess, 
whence  four  pet  aversions — ^the  English, 
the  Jews,  the  Protestants  and  parvenus 
— that  account  for  the  tone  of  all  her 
work.  She  dislikes  the  English,  because 
she  is  a  Breton;  the  dangerous(  ?)  Jews 
and  the  boresonie(  ?}  Protestants,  be- 
cause she  is  a  Catholic;   the  parvenus. 


balance  after  the  political  sky  cleared,  and 
she  seems  at  last  to  be  quite  her  old 
adorable  self  again.  At  sixty-three,  G3T> 
has  to  her  credit  no  less  than  a  hundred 
volumes  (thin  volumes  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  true,  thanks  to  their  crisp  con- 
ciseness) and  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
she  will  make  it  hot  for  mercenary, 
bumptious,  or  hypocritical  snobs,  poli- 
ticians and  financiers  in  at  least  half  a 
hundred  niore.  She  is  classed  as  a  friv- 
olous writer  by  the  bigwigs.  But  Petit 
Bob  and  Mile.  Loulou,  Chiffon  and 
Xante  Joujou  (like  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  that  other  frivolous  writer,  Paul 
de  Kock)  will  continue  to  make  friends 
when  the  books  these  same  bigwigs 
recommend  and  the  bigwigs  themselves 
shall  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  One 
can  afFord  to  be  considered  frivolous,  for 
confessing  a  weakness  for  a  writer  whom 
so  eminently  unfrivolous  a  personage  as 
Friedrlch  Nietszche  adored. 


because  she  is  a  countess.  During  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  which  naturally  enough 
exasperated  her  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Gyp  committed  the  unpardonable  artistic 
sin  of  taking  contemporaneous  events  too 
seriously.  Her  mockery  degenerated  in 
consequence  into  a  vulgar  something  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  down- 
right billingsgate,  and  it  looked  for  a 
time  as  if  she  had  utterly  lost  her  gift  for 
the  eflfcrvescent  dialogue  which  is  the  be- 
ginning, middle  and  end  of  her  charm, 
and  had  been  the  secret  of  her  success. 
But  she  was  not  slow  in  getting  back  her 


III 

For  centuries  France  has  produced 
clever  or  more  than  clever  woman  writ- 
ers, but  she  has  never  produced  even  a 
fraction  of  the  number  she  is  producing 
now.  In  her  latest  work.  Souvenirs 
autour  d'un  Groupe  Litleraire,  Madame 
Alphonse  Daudet  excuses  herself  for  cit- 
ing in  a  general  review  of  the  literature 
of  her  time  only  six  women  writers — 
Mme.  Blanc-Ben tzon,  Arvede  Barine, 
Mme.  Henry  Greville,  Mme.  Acker- 
mann,  Jeanne  Loiseau  (now  Mme. 
Daniel  Lesueur-Lapauze),  Judith  Gau- 
tier,  Mme.  Quinet  and  Mme.  Michelet 
— on  the  ground  that  the  woman  author 
was  then  (about  1880)  an  exception. 
To-day,  it  is  the  woman  who  does  not 
write  who  strikes  one  as  being  the  ex- 
ception. All  the  women  with  a  certain 
education  (and  some  without)  seem  to 
have  taken  to  the  pen.  Competent  judges 
estimate  the  present  number  of  the 
women  writers  of  France  at  five  thou- 
sand, and,  among  these  five  thousand, 
there  are  at  least  three  hundred  with 
sufficient  Parisian  reputations  to  have' 
places  in  the  contemporaneous  anthologies 
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and  to  be  honoured  with  biograi^ies  and 
portraits  in  the  popular  illustrated  peri- 
odicals. In  the  literature  of  the  hour  it 
is  unquestionably  the  women  who  are — 
pardon  the  Hibernldsm! — the  cocks  of 
the  walk.  The  writers  who  are  mere 
men  are  surprised,  mortified  and  humili- 
ated by  this  situation,  and  those  who  are 
unlucky  enough  to  depend  upon  the  sale 
of  their  books  for  their  daily  bread  arc 
furious  over  the  invasion  of  the  literary 
market  by  this  veritable  horde  of  female 
competitors,  and  still  more  furious  over 
the  alacrity  witli  which  the  fickle  public 
buys  their  wares.  In  fact,  they  threaten, 
if  relief  be  not  forthcoming  soon,  to 
adopt  feminine  pseudonyms. 

These  disgruntled  men  claim  { not 
openly,  they  are  too  diplomatic  for  that, 
but  in  their  intimate  forga  the  rings)  that 
the  newcomers  are  members  of  the  no- 
bility, or  the  daughters  and  wives  of 
bankers,  brewers,  diplomats,  and  cabinet 
ministers,  or  of  artists  who  are  patron- 
ised by  said  bankers,  brewers,  diplomats 
and   cabinet   ministers;   that  they  have 
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taken  to  literature — much  as  a  man  takes 
to  drink — to  kill  time  while  waiting  for 
husbands  or  to  console  themselves  for 
having  taken  unappreciative  husbands; 
that  their  success  is  due  less  to  their  liter- 
ary talent  than  to  their  genealogies  (au- 
thentic or  fictitious),  their  social  rela- 
tions, or  their  personal  charms ;  that  they 
are  shamelessly  greedy  of  publicity ;  and 
that,  to  obtain  this  publicity,  they  stop  at 
nothing,  not  even  the  most  nauseating 
confidences  regarding  their  private  lives. 
These  same  grumblers  hold  the  women 
writers  both  directly  and  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
rate  of  race  suicide,  and  they  accuse  them 
(taking  their  cues  from  the  "crimes  and 
casualties"  and  the  "social  scandal"  col- 
umns of  the  d^ly  press,  in  which  certain 
women  of  letters  have  occupied  rather 
more  than  their  share  of  space  during  the 
last  few  years)  of  all  the  sins  of  the 
decalogue  and  of  a  number  of  other  sins 
that  had  not  been  invented  when  the 
Decalogue  was  devised.  Finally — ^and 
this  is  more  to  the  point — they  impugn 
the  quality  of  their  craftmanship,  assert- 
ing that   they  have  neither  imagination 
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nor  taste;  that  they  cannot  observe,  that 
they  cannot  create,  that  they  cannot 
"compose,"  that  they  will  not  "select" 
and  that  they  flout,  in  their  use  of  lan- 
guas^,  all  the  best  French  traditions. 

These  literary  strictures  do  not  apply 
to  the  works  of  Marcelle  Tinayre,  whose 
best  writing  displays  several  striking  af- 
finities with  that  of  George  Eliot,  Mme, 
Tinayre's  La  Maison  du  Peche,  which 
appeared  In  1902,  is  one  of  the  best  novels 
that  has  been  published  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and,  while  she  has  not  since 
produced  anything  anywhere  near  as 
good,  she  has  yet  to  be  guilty  of  turning 
out  a  single  slovenly  piece  of  work,  a 
single  piece  of  work  that  would  reflect 
discredit  upon  a  male  professional.  She 
had  a  bitter  struggle  with  poverty  for 
years,  and  she  deserves  unstinted  praise 
for  remaining  loyal  through  it  all  to  lofty 
artistic  ideals. 

They  do  not  apply  to  the  late  Jeanne 
Marni  {daughter  of  Mme.  Manoel  de 
Grandfort)  whose  untimely  death  a  few 
years  back  was  a  distinct  loss  to  French 
letters.  Madame  Mami,  like  Judith 
Gautier,   wrote   actable  plays  and   dia- 


logue-stories which  are  as  clever  as  those 
of  Henri  Lavedan  or  Michel  Provins, 
and  her  novels,  in  spite  of  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  overblacken  the  villains,  are 
sturdy,  workmanlike  productions. 

She  owed  her  entry  into  literature  to 
the  intervention  of  the  publi^er,  Paul 
Ollendorfif.  M,  Ollendorff  complimented 
her  one  day  upon  the  captivating  manner 
in  which  she  had  just  told  a  certain  story 
and  suggested  that  she  write  the  story 
out.  "Yes,  there  is  a  book  there,"  Marni 
said,  "but  if  I  should  bring  you  the  book 
would  you  publish  it?"  "Yes,  on  my 
word  of  honour,"  the  publisher  replied. 
La  Femme  de  Silva  was  the  result. 

They  do  not  apply  to  Colette  Yver 
who  makes  sane  manly  men  {thanks  to 
a  vigorous  constructive  imagination) 
serve  as  foils  to  the  over-ambitious,  over- 
intense,  over-cerebral,  dry-hearted  new 
women  who  are  her  usual  heroines;  and 
they  apply  only  with  important  modifica- 
tions, if  at  all,  to  the  other  principal  fe- 
male expounders  of  the  new  woman — 
Gabrielle  Reval,  Renee  Tony-d'LImes, 
Magdeleine  Chaumont,  Mme.  de  Bou- 
chaud  and  Yvette  Prost. 
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They  do  not  apply  to  Jacques 
Morian,  whose  faculty  for  depicting  pas- 
sion without  tearing  it  to  tatters,  and 
without  losing  her  self-control,  has  al- 
ready produced  fine  results  and  promises 
finer  ones. 

They  do  not  apply  to  the  novels  re- 
markable for  the  range  of  their  themes 
and  characters.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
the  poems — of  Lucie  Dclarue-Mardrus, 
who  is  a  countrywoman  of  De  Maupas- 
sant and  Flaubert  (certain  of  whose 
qualities  she  shares)  and  who  passes  her 
summers  at  Honfleur  in  the  Pavilion  de 
la  Reine  once  occupied  by  Marie-An- 
toinette. 

They  do  not  apply  to  the  novels  of 
Claude  Ferval,  who  began  writing  after 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  to  console 
herself  for  the  separation,  and  who  in- 
variably makes  maternal  affection  tri- 
umph over  sexual  passion;  nor  to  those 
of  Emilie  Arnal  who  has  a  similar  con- 
ception of  the  relative  values  of  passion 
and  duty. 

They  do  not  apply  (whatever  may  be 
true  regarding  her  contemporaneous  fic- 
tions) to  the  historical  novels  of  Jean 
Bertheroy,  whose  home  at  Montmorency, 
"I'Ermitage,"   is  just  across  the  street 
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from  the  hermitage  of  Rousseau;  nor  to 
the  historical  novels  of  Marcel  Dhanys; 
nor  to  the  saucy  satires  of  Jeanne  Lean- 
dre,  a  sort  of  Gyp  of  the  world  of  the 
bohemian  world;  nor  to  the  exotic  novels 
(flamboyant  though  they  be)  of  Myriam 
Hang;  nor  to  Marguerite  Comert's  cut- 
ting satire  of  the  man-made  woman 
celebrity,  L'Appuyee,  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  becomes  an  author  a  la  mode, 
thanks  to  the  unremitting  support  of  a 
man  vastly  her  superior,  who  corrects  and 
markets  her  manuscripts  and  "fixes"  the 
critics,  and  all  so  adroitly  that  the  fatuous 
creature  never  seriously  doubts  that  her 
success  is  due  solely  to  her  genius;  nor  to 
the  studies  of  working-girl  life  of  Simonc 
Bodeve;  nor  to  Andre  Corthis's  satires 
of  the  Precieuses  of  free  thought;  nor  to 
Le  Moulin  sur  la  Soufroide  of  Mar- 
guerite Regnaud,  which  portrays  the 
blasting  force  of  selfish  maternal  love; 
nor  to  whimsical,  gossipy,  long-winded 
but  altogether  charming  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain,  who,  like  Rachilde,  let  no  occasion 
slip  to  defy  public  curiosity,  and  who  in- 
variably met  requests  for  biographical  or 
other  information  with  the  curt  note, 
"Pierre  de  Coulevain,  living  or  dead,  de- 
sires to  remain  unknown;"  nor  to  the 
fictions  (exasperatingly  over-elegant)  of 
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;  nor  to  those  of  Camille  Marbo, 
m  Thelen,  Jeanne  Regamey,  J. 
nc  Jules- Simon,  Guy  Chantep- 
Claude    Lemattrc    and    Camille 


Myrii 
Delor 
leure, 
Pert. 

They  do  apply  in  part,  but  only  in 
small  part,  to  the  brief  rhythmical,  highly 
imaged  notations  of  Marguerite  Audoux 
and  to  the  works  of  Annie  de  Pene,  Mar- 
guerite Baulu,  Neel  Doff,  and  Jean 
Pourtales,  who  belong  to  the  same  school ; 
which  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
imitated  Mme.  Audoux  nor  that  Mme, 
Audoux  imitated  Jules  Renard,  the  first 
modern  author  to  practice  successfully 
this  particular  form  of  art. 

They  would  have  applied  in  much 
larger  measure  to  the  Romanticists  of 
1830,  and  rhey  do  apply  in  a  measure 
still  larger  to  the  members  of  the  group 
to  whom  its  enemies  apply  such  con- 
temptuous names  as  "the  Bacchantes," 
the  "Neurasthenics,"  the  "Epidermists," 
the  "Eccentrics,"  and  the  "Incoherents," 
but  who  may  be  better  called  the  Neo- 
Romanticists. 

The  works  of  Mme.  de  Noailles, 
Gerard  d'Houville  and  Colette  Willy, 
the  most  capable  of  these  Neo-Roman- 
ticists  have  been  the  literary  creation  of 
the  new  century.  Their  success — meas- 
ured not  by  sales  but  by  the  interest  they 
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have  aroused,  has  been  phenomenal,  over- 
whelming. They  are  lacking  in  con- 
structive imagination,  they  are  named  by 
astounding  lapses  of  taste,  and  by  every 
conceivable  species  of  exaggeration,  they 
are  deplorably  composed  and  they  arc 
often  hopelessly  strained  and  obscure  not 
to  say  barely  grammatical  (Colette  Willy 
sins  least  in  these  respects).  But  they 
redeem  their  faults,  in  part  at  least,  by 
displaying  a  fresh  unhackneyed  feeling 
for  nature  and  an  ultra-modern  attitude 
to  life.  In  short,  they  have  injected  a 
new  spirit,  or  possibly  a  new  phase  of 
an  old  spirit  into  literature.  And,  for 
this  reason,  though  they  seem  at  first 
blush  to  defy  all  accepted  canons  of 
art  and  of  ethics,  they  cannot  be 
neglected  and  they  should  not  be  rashly 
condemned. 
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THE  NEW  BAEDEKER 

Casual  Notes  of  an  Irresponsible  Traveller 

III. — Berlin 


At  the  further  end  of  Unter  den  Linden, 
away  from  the  royal  palace  and  the  statue 
of  old  Frederick  on  his  lumpy  horse,  that 
famous  avenue  broadens  out  into  the 
Pariser  Platz.  Thence,  one  may  gaze 
through  the  stately  Brandenburger  Thor 
and  behold  the  Thiergarten  with  its  ex- 
panse of  greenery,  its  alluring  alleys  and 
its  glint  of  snowy  marble.  If  you  enter 
one  of  the  cream-coloured  buildings 
which  flank  the  Brandenburger  Thor, 
you  may  ascend  four  flights.  You  will 
then  discover,  on  the  outer  door  of  an 
apartment,  a  bright  brass  plate  with  an 
inscription  announcing  it  to  be  a  pension, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Frau  Inspek- 
tor,  who  conducts  it. 

A  most  delightful  pension  it  is — ^im- 
maculately  neat,  and  furnished  in  the  best 
of  taste.  Its  clientele  is  small  but  cosmo- 
politan. The  Frau  Inspektor,  with  her 
snowy  hair  and  winter-apple  cheeks  and 
smile  of  rare  benevolence,  is  a  dear.  To 
live  there  is  a  liberal  education.  In  time 
you  will  come  to  know  the  whole  Familie 
Buchholz  in  real  life,  which  is  better  even 
than  to  meet  them  in  Herr  Stinde's  pages. 
You  will  hear  no  English.  The  subtleties 
of  the  Berliner  Dialekt  will  gradually 
percolate  your  brain ;  and  at  last  you  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  talk  which  lets  you 
into  the  rivalries  of  Frau  Buchholz  and 
Frau  Bergfeldt,  the  love  affairs  of 
Auguste  and  young  Weigelt,  and  the  im- 
portance of  Herr  Doktor  Wrenzchen. 
The  place  has  no  atmosphere  which  is 
German  to  the  last  degree,  and  this  at- 
mosphere affords  the  proper  medium 
through  which  to  see  Berlin. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  complica- 


tions about  living  in  the  pension.  Take, 
for  example,  the  matter  of  the  keys. 
When  you  have  been  received  and  fa- 
vourly  passed  upon — a  letter  of  intro- 
duction is  strictly  necessary — the  Frau 
Inspektor  entrusts  you  with  four  keys. 
First  there  is  The  SchlUssel,  which  opens 
the  great  door  below.  This  SchlUssel  is 
a  big  bronze  affair,  six  inches  long,  and 
it  weighs  not  less  than  half  a  pound.  It 
might  well  have  been  the  key  to  the  Bas- 
tille or  to  one  of  the  many  dungeons  de- 
scribed by  the  veracious  Baron  von  der 
Trenck.  Then  there  is  the  HausschlUs- 
sel,  which  will  let  you  pass  the  outer  door 
of  the  apartment  from  the  fourth-floor 
hall.  It,  too,  is  pretty  large.  Next 
comes  a  little  SchlUssel  for  the  door 
within  the  outer  door.  The  Frau  In- 
spektor carefully  explains,  with  a  look 
of  innocent  cunning,  that  after  inserting 
this  SchlUssel  in  the  lock,  you  must  first 
turn  it  twice  to  the  right  and  then  once 
to  the  left — or  is  it  twice  to  the  left  and 
once  to  the  right?  Anyhow,  there  is 
something  to  remember.  And  finally 
there  is  the  ThUrschlussel,  which  admits 
you  to  your  own  particular  rooms. 

When  you  have  got  all  these  four 
down  in  your  trousers'  pocket,  you  feel 
like  Mark  Twain's  jumping  frog  after 
he  had  swallowed  the  pound  of  shot. 
And  if,  some  evening,  you  chance  to  stay 
out  rather  late  at  the  Cafe  Bauer  and 
are  deluded  into  thinking  that  Eier' 
ponsch  is  a  beverage  for  babes — O,  that 
smooth,  seductive,  velvety,  demoniac 
Eier-ponsch! — and  you  reach  the  Pariser 
Platz  after  the  portier  has  gone  to 
bed — !       In     Heaven's    name,    which 


Editor's  Note. — ^This  ardcle,  which  appeared  originally  in  The  Bookman  for  February, 
X908,  Is  printed  in  response  to  numerous  requests.  In  making  this  note,  we  take  the  occasion 
of  saying  that  if  this  issue  of  The  Bookman  seems  to  have  departed  slightly  from  its  usual 
course,  with  the  October  number  we  shall  have  resumed  the  quiet,  even  tenor  of  our  way. 
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Schlussel  IS  the  Schlussel  that  you  need 
for  each  of  those  confounded  doors  as 
you  go  upward  in  the  dark?  Is  it  the 
big  Schlussel  or  the  little  Schlussel,  or 
one  of  the  mediaim-sized  Schliisselsf 
And  must  you  give  the  Schlussel  two 
turns  to  the  right  and  then  one  to  the 
left,  or  two  turns  to  the  left  and  then  one 
to  the  right  ?  What  with  Schiissel  after 
Schlussel,  you  get  so  schliissely  that  at 
last  you  give  it  up  and  make  for  the 
nearest  hotel,  where  a  Polizeibeamter 
worries  you  with  questions,  because  you 
have  neither  luggage  nor  a  passport. 

And  then,  an  American  or  English- 
man will  find  himself  a  little  bit  uncom- 
fortable in  the  Pariser  Platz,  because  of 
the  well-known  Teutonic  horjor  of  fresh 
air.  My  room  is  a  delightful  one,  with 
a  window  which  looks  out  upon  the 
Thiergarten.  But  in  summer,  Berlin  is 
sometimes  warm  and  stuffy — ^not  as  New 
York  is  warm,  yet  oppressed  by  a  cer- 
tain deadness  of  the  air.  At  night  I  keep 
my  window  open,  but  it  does  not  make 
much  difference.  So,  finally,  I  hit  upon 
the  scheme  of  leaving  open  the  door  into 
the  hall  after  all  the  household  have  re- 
tired, and  of  opening  also  the  door  into 
the  dining-room.  Then  the  sluggish  air 
begins  to  stir  and  let  a  stream  of  cool- 
ness pour  into  the  room.  But  alas!  In 
the  still  hours  of  the  night  come  stealthy 
steps  along  the  hall,  and  both  doors  are 
closed  tight,  so  that  again  I  swelter  on 
the  feather-bed.  A  second  night  and  still 
a  third  this  happens,  and  then  I  seek  the 
Frau  Inspektor. 

"Ja,  mein  Herr,  it  is  I  who  close  the 
doors  that  you  have  so  carelessly  left 
open.  Know  you  not  that  the  night  air 
IS  very  dangerous  ?  I  almost  fancied  that 
your  window  was  not  closed !" 

"My  window  was  wide  open,"  I  reply. 
"And  I  must  have  air — plenty  of  it !" 

The  Frau  Inspektor  gasps  and  lifts  her 
hands  in  horror. 

"Unmoglich!  It  cannot  be!  Ne!  nel 
A  few  more  nights  and  the  Herr  will  be 
so  ill,  and  then^-oh,  Nachldssigkeit!" 

All  argument  is  useless.  The  Fau 
Inspektor,  out  of  the  very  goodness  of 
her  heart,  will  never  hear  of  such  a  sui- 


cidal thing  as  letting  me  enjoy  a  draught 
of  air  in  summer.  In  imagination  she 
sees  herself  responsible  for  my  speedy 
death.  Her  mild  blue  eyes  begin  to  fill 
with  tears.  So  I  retire  vanquished.  But 
in  the  watches  of  the  next  sleepless  night 
I  plan  a  new  campaign. 

The  Frau  Inspektor  has  a  son,  a  child 
of  forty  years,  whom  both  the  Frau  In- 
spektor and  her  daughter,  the  Fraulein 
Emmi,  coddle  most  absurdly,  though  they 
view  him  with  profound  respect  because 
he  is  a  male  and  because  he  resembles  (so 
I  hear)  his  father,  the  late  Herr  Inspek- 
tor. I  waylay  him  and  desire  his  atten- 
tion. 

"When  you  were  a  student  in  the 
Gymnasium,  Herr  Otto,"  I  began,  "did 
you  ever  read  any  stories  of  American 
life?" 

"Ach,  ja!"  returns  Herr  Otto,  his 
mind  aroused  to  pleasing  reminiscence. 
"So  many  read  I  then!  Zum  beispiel, 
the  stories  by  a  most  wonderful  romancer 
written.  We  read  them  all,  we  younger 
ones — so  gem!  What  was  the  name? 
Well  do  I  remember  it — Herr  Kupfer, 
or  it  may  be  Kupper.  He  wrote  of  the 
red  savages  in  your  country,  and  of  the 
all  so-skilful  Scharfschiitz — how  call  you 
him? — Lederstrumpf !  And  the  great 
forests — larger  even  than  the  Griine- 
wald!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  cried.  "And  you  re- 
member how  Herr  Cooper  has  described 
our  life — ^how  we  live  in  those  open  for- 
ests through  the  summer,  and  how  even 
in  winter  we  have  only  huts  of  logs,  that 
do  indeed  keep  out  the  snow,  but  that  let 
the  wind  blow  through  ?" 

"Wunderbarr  murmured  Herr  Otto. 
"A  strange  people,  die  Amerikanerl  I 
remember.  A  her— das  ist  nicht  Sitie  bet 
unsr 

My  heart  sank  as  I  heard  this  fatal 
formula.  When  Germans  tell  you  that 
a  thing  is  not  the  custom  with  them,  they 
feel  that  the  very  last  word  has  been  said 
and  that  the  incident  is  closed.  How- 
ever, I  returned  to  the  attack. 
.  "Of  course,  Herr  Otto,  such  habits  are 
unknown  in  a  nation  which  has  reached 
a  high  plane  of  civilisation — a  nation  like 
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Germany,  for  example.  But  it  is  differ- 
ent with  us.  /  don't  believe  that  in  all 
America  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  porce- 
lain stove.  And  even  in  winter,  Ameri- 
cans haven't  yet  learned  to  lie  all  night 
between  two  feather-beds.  I  have  always 
been  used  to  a  great  deal  of  air,  and  I 
can't  be  civilised  all  at  once.  Naturally, 
the  Frau  Inspektor  does  not  understand 
this,  because  she  has  not  studied  the  ways 
of  strange  peoples.  But  you,  who  are  a 
man  of  the  world  and  a  great  reader,  will 
know  that  I  am  in  no  danger  of  falling 
ill  from  having  the  doors  open  at  night. 
Indeed,  if  they  are  to  be  closed  in  the  hot 
weather,  I  shall  have  to  go  out  and  sleep 
under  a  tree  in  the  Thiergarten — and 
that,  you  know,  is  Polizeiwidrig — streng 
verhoten!' 

"Ja,  ja,  that  understand  I,"  assented 
Herr  Otto,  preening  himself  visibly.  "I 
will  myself  speak  to  the  Frau  Mamma." 

And  he  must  have  spoken  to  her  very 
effectually,  for  that  night  and  thereafter 
the  doors  were  all  left  open,  and  I  slept 
as  comfortably  as  Lcatherstocking  him- 
self. 

But,  putting  aside  the  matter  of  the 
keys  and  the  need  of  a  mild  duplicity  in 
the  management  of  Herr  Otto,  there  is 
nothing  to  fret  one's  soul  in  this  neat 
little  pension.  At  the  Mittagsessen  and 
the  Abendessen  there  is  daily  gathered  a 
little  group  of  interesting  human  beings 
whom  chance  fortune  has  drawn  together 
here.  Besides  the  Frau  Inspektor,  and 
Herr  Otto,  and  the  Fraulein  Emmi, 
there  is  a  good-natured  gigantic  Swedish 
basso  who  has  sung  the  Dragon's  part  in 
Siegfried,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  San 
Francisco.  There  is  a  silent  little 
Frenchman  whose  German  is  apparently 
limited  to  about  twenty  words,  an4  who 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do;  so  that  I 
like  to  believe  that  he  is  a  sort  of  diplo- 
matic spy  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  And 
again,  there  is  a  young  lady  from  Vienna 
who  represents  the  Advanced  School  of 
German  Thought,  for  she  smokes  multi- 
tudinous cigarettes  after  dinner,  goes  out 
alone  at  all  hours,  and  returns  (also 
alone)  at  two  in  the  morning  from  good- 
ness knows  where.     Finally,  there  is  a 


Finnish  girl  who  is  learning  German,  so 
as  to  teach  it  in  Helsingfors.  She  has 
rather  a  plain  face,  but  she  wears  a  bang 
that  makes  her  distinctly  fascinating. 
There  are  many  young  men  and  maidens 
in  America  to-day  who  have  never  seen 
bangs — or  "fringes,"  if  you  like — ^wom. 
Apparently  the  bang,  long  since  expelled 
from  Western  Europe,  has  only  now 
reached  Finland.  For  my  part,  I  am 
hoping  for  a  general  renaissance  of  the 
bang.  If  the  fact  were  only  understood, 
there  is  no  woman  so  plain,  so  naturally 
unprepossessing,  as  not  to  appear  attrac- 
tive when  she  wears  a  bang.  The  deep 
fringe  of  hair  falling  low  upon  the  fore- 
head has  a  strange  power  of  creating 
fascination,  of  making  an  appeal,  of  com- 
pelling man's  attention.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  sort  of  appeal  by  which  the  primi- 
tive woman  with  tumbled  tresses  stirred 
the  first  desire  of  the  cave-man  amid  the 
infinite  silence  of  unbroken  forest.  .But 
the  little  Fraulein  Stella  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  her  charm,  and  eats  eggs  and 
Leberwurst  without  an  esoteric  thought. 
And  so  do  we  all  eat  eggs  and  Leber- 
wurst and  many  other  things  more 
recondite.  The  Frau  Inspektor  has  a 
carefully  prepared  cycle  of  repasts.  By 
noting  down  what  you  have  had  on  any 
particular  day,  you  can  forecast  just  what 
you  are  to  have  on  the  corresponding 
day  next  week.  It  is  all  very  good ;  ex- 
cept that  on  the  day  appointed  for  berry- 
soup  and  smoked  goose,  I  usually  find 
it  convenient  to  dine  out  at  Hiller's  on 
the  Linden.  But  when  the  Frau  Inspek- 
tor treats  us  to  mock-hare  (or  Falsche 
Hase)  I  am  always  present.  Mock-hare 
is  just  as  near  as  Germans  can  come  to 
producing  Philadelphia  scrapple.  Scien- 
tifically, mock-hare  and  scrapple  may  be 
viewed  as  representing  absolutely  inde- 
pendent research  arriving  at  almost  iden- 
tical results — like  John  Couch  Adams 
and  Adams  and  Leverrier  discovering  the 
planet  Neptune.  If  the  Frau  Inspektor 
only  had  a  little  Indian  meal,  the  mock- 
hare  would  be  actually  scrapple — ^with 
that  lovely  golden  brown  colouring  and 
crispness  of  taste  which  make  scrapple 
one  of   the   immortal  contributions   of 
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America  to  the  world's  gastronomic 
Walhalla.  Rank  it  with  canvas-back 
duck  and  terrapin,  and  buckwheat  cakes 
and  Little  Neck  clams  and  green  corn. 
But  if  it  were  not  for  the  pinch  of  Indian 
meal,  scrapple  would  not  be  scrapple.  It 
would  be  mock-'hare. 

I  eat  so  much  of  this  delectable  dish 
and  say  so  much  about  it,  that  the  Frau 
Inspektor  is  flattered  deep  down  in  her 
gracious  soul.  The  Fraulein  Emmi,  one 
day,  mysteriously  presents  me  wkh  a  slip 
of  gilt-edged  paper  on  which  she  has 
written,  out  the  recipe  for  mock-hare,  so 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  have  some  made 
for  me  in  far-off  America. 

"Though,"  says  the  Fraulein  Emmi, 
"it  ought  to  be  cooked  upon  a  <range  or 
stove." 

I  blush  slightly,  knowing  that  she  has 
in  mind  the  wild,  open  forest  life  which 
I  have  described  to  Herr  Otto — a,  life 
of  roaring  campfires  rather  than  of  de- 
cent kitchens.  However,  I  take  the  re- 
cipe with  gratitude.  The  Fraulein  Emmi 
reads  English  more  or  less;  and  as  a 
compliment  to  me,  she  has  composed  the 
recipe  in  that  language,  with  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary.  I  reproduce  it  here  just 
as  she  wrote  it  on  the  sheet  of  gilt-edged 
paper: 

FOR  THE  FALSE  HARE 

350  gramm.  beef    )  ^^^^^ 
350  gramm.  porck  ^ 

1  little  bread  in  Water  gesoaket 
3  spoons  other  Bread  pulverisirt 

2  teaspoons  pepper  salt 
I  onion  fine'hacket 

In  fat  to  damp.    All  together  stirr  and  stick 
with  Lard. 

It  is  delightful  of  a  summer  morning 
to  wake  and  hear  the  notes  of  a  bugle  in 
the  Thiergarten  below  one's  window. 
Looking  out,  one  sees  a  group  of  Uhlans 
riding  iSstween  the  strips  of  greenery,  the 
little  pennons  fluttering  from  their  lances, 
and  their  splendid  horses  moving  all  to- 
gether. The  perfect  training  of  the  Ger- 
man cavalry  is  wonderful.  At  a  distance 
they  seem  like  a  row  of  lead  soldiers,  cast 
dl  in  the  same  mould.  Each  lance  is  held 


at  precisely  the  same  angle.  Each  rider 
has  precisely  the  same  seat  upon  his  steed. 
Each  horse,  even,  lifts  his  hoofs  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  instant  as  each  other 
horse.  And  when  you  see  fifty  thousand 
cavalry  and  infantry  at  some  great  review 
on  the  Tempelhoferfeld,  it  is  just  the 
same.  A  column  of  a  thousand  men 
seems  not  to  be  composed  of  individuals. 
It  might  have  been  carved  as  a  whole  out 
of  some  blue  and  red  material,  and  its 
movements  are  as  regular  as  those  of  a 
machine.  In  fact,  an  intelligent  machine 
is  the  ideal  of  the  ruling  German — not 
the  highest  possible  ideal,  but  one  of 
which  the  realisation  is  astonishing  wher- 
ever you  observe  it — in  the  army,  the 
police,  the  post-office,  the  universities,  or 
the  court.  Perhaps,  after  a  little,  you 
weary  of  its  mechanism.  Spontaneity, 
individuality,  personality,  have  all  been 
thrown  into  the  hopper  of  a  huge  official 
mill,  and  have  come  out  a  finished  prod-  ^ 
uct  which  lives  and  works  and  thinks 
according  to  a  formula. 

It  is  the  eternal  presence  of  the  German 
soldier  that  differentiates  Berlin  from  an 
American  city  of  its  size ;  for  all  else  here 
is  modern — the  ornate  palace  of  the 
Reichstag,  the  glorified  Luna  Park  dis- 
play of  the  Siegesallee,  the  brand-new 
Protestant  cathedral  or  Domkirche,  the 
avenue  of  the  Linden  itself,  lined  with 
glittering  shops  and  restaurants,  the 
Leipzigerstrasse,  crowded  by  trams  and 
vans  and  bustling  burghers.  There  is 
a  brown-stone-front  effect  to  the  Schloss 
which  recalls  New  York;  and  though  the 
Schloss  Bridge,  with  its  statues  overlook- 
ing the  little  river,  is  beautiful,  it  has  not 
the  air  of  mellow  age.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  many  places  here  which  are  redolent 
of  history,  but  it  is  very  modern  history. 
One  looks  at  the  column  in  the  Belle 
Alliance  Platz,  and  it  takes  you  no  fur- 
ther back  than  Waterloo.  The  building 
that  nestles  under  a  great  mansard  roof 
and  encompasses  a  garden  in  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse,  gives  you  a  thrill  when  you 
remember  that  in  its  offices  the  mighty 
Bismarck,  with  his  Reichshund  crouched 
beside  him,  created  a  great  empire,  and 
gave  law  to  Continental  Europe  until  the 
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day  when  his  "young  master"  sent  an 
aide-de-camp  to  turn  him  out.  But  this 
was  only  a  few  years  ago.  We  all  re- 
member it;  and  the  man  of  blood  and 
iron  might  himself  appear  upon  the  steps 
without  seeming  like  a  visitant  from  an- 
other world. 

Yes,  Berlin  is  very  new — an  infant 
among  European  capitals — and  even  old 
Fritz  upon  his  lumpy  horse  is  not  an  an- 
cient, since  his  end  came  after  we  Ameri- 
cans had  won  our  freedom.  Compare 
the  German  capital  with  Paris  or  Vienna 
or  Brussels,  not  to  speak  of  Rome,  and  it 
seems  almost  as  new  as  Cincinnati  or 
Detroit.  The  distinctive  and  pictorial 
interest  of  it  comes  first  of  all  from  the 
swarming  soldiery — from  the  bright  hel- 
mets, spiked  or  plumed,  the  glitter  of 
gold  lace,  the  blue  and  crimson  uniforms, 
the  white  jack-boots,  and  the  clank  of 
sabres  everywhere.  A  dozen  times  an 
hour  you  see  some  gorgeous  warrior  stif- 
fen suddenly  and  salute,  as  he  perceives 
another  of  his  kind  somewhere  within  the 
regulation  distance.  It  is  most  attractive 
for  a  time;  and  the  bugle  of  the  Uhlans 
in  the  morning  is  but  the  overture,  the 
thrilling  note  with  which  the  martial 
drama  of  the  day  begins. 

Yet  after  a  little  while,  the  everlasting 
army  officer  gets  upon  your  nerves.  His 
lordly  and  all-conquering  air,  his  super- 
cilious pose,  his  assumption  that  he  has 
the  right  of  way,  no  matter  where  you 
meet  him,  his  refusal  to  swerve  a  hair's 
breadth  as  he  stalks  along  the  broadest 
trottoir — somehow  you  feel  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  him.  And  then 
you  hear  stories  of  his  insolence  to 
women,  his  bullying  of  civilians,  the  grim 
tales  of  the  barrack-yards  where  simple 
country  boys  are  tortured  by  the  drill- 
sergeant  with  inconceivable  brutality,  and 
now  and  then  a  darker  and  more  sinister 
revelation  of  the  moral  rottenness  which 
is  festering  like  a  plague-spot  underneath 
the  brave  display  of  gorgeous  uniforms 
and  rigid  ceremonial.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  read  such  books  as  that  of  Bilse  or 
such  journals  as  the  Zukunft.  Any  Ger- 
man can  relate  to  you  out  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge  things  as  sickening 


as  these.  And  after  that,  the  schneidig 
Offizier,  as  he  swaggers  by  you  on  the 
Linden,  nose  in  air,  and  regarding  you 
with  scorn,  is  not  provocative  of  admira- 
tion. 

Here  is  where  I  recall  the  Adventure 
of  the  Herr  Lieutenant.  You  must  know 
that,  staying  temporarily  in  Berlin  and 
viewing  it  with  scorn,  is  an  American 
friend,  whom  I  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  narrative,  call  Bob — especially  as 
that  is  what  everybody  calls  him  in  his 
native  land.  Now  Bob  is  a  frank  and 
free-spoken  and  energetic  person  with  a 
sort  of  mental  twist  which  leads  him  to 
condemn  whatever  is  under  his  immedi- 
ate eye,  and  to  admire  whatever  is  remote. 
At  home  he  professes  to  believe  that  the 
great  Republic  is  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Everything  American  is.  either  detestable, 
ridiculous,  or  worthless.  They*  do  it  all 
so  much  better  in  Europe.  But  here,  in 
Berlin,  you  should  hear  Bob  blaze  with 
patriotic  ardour !  America  is  God's  coun- 
try, sure  enough.  As  for  Germany  and 
the  Germans — ^pah !  Bob  has  a  most 
wonderful  vocabulary  to  which  half  a 
dozen  languages  have  contributed,  and 
his  fluency  is  marvellous;  yet  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  relieve  his  burdened  soul  of 
all  its  pent-up  feeling. 

And  he  is  not  in  the  least  particular 
as  to  when  and  where  he  says  the  things 
he  desires  to  say.  It  is  just  a  bit  ap- 
palling to  hear  him,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowded  Cafe  Keck  or  the  Oberbayrischc 
Restaurant,  express  his  candid  views  as 
to  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  the  rest 
of  the  royal  and  imperial  family,  the  Ger- 
man army,  and  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Empire.  His  words  come  hot  and 
pungent  like  a  cataract  of  tabasco  sauce. 
If  any  one  else  should  utter  half  a  dozen 
sentences  such  as  these  of  Bob's,  he 
would  be  swiftly  haled  before  some  be- 
dizened functionary  and  then  laid  by  the 
heels  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime  of  Maf 
jestatsbeleidigung.  But  Bob  keeps  right 
on,  precisely  as  though  he  were  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  no  one  even  warns  him.  It  is 
just  Bob's  luck. 

Well,  one  evening,  rather  late,  we  arc 
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roaming  in  a  somewhat  lonely  and  ill- 
lighted  section  of  the  Alt-Moabit,  when 
down  the  pavement  comes,  very  haugh- 
tily, a  young  Herr  Lieutenant  of  his 
Majesty's  Brandenburgers.  He  is  very 
blond  and  very  trig,  much  pinched  as  to 
his  waist,  and  padded  as  to  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  strut  makes  it  apparent  even 
from  afar  that  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof  are  all  his.  I  can  feel  Bob  fairly 
bristle  as  this  young  warrior  heaves  in 
sig;ht.  The  sidewalk  is  reasonably  wide 
and  we  give  a  full  half  of  it  to  the  Herr 
Lieutenant.  But  he  has  already  set  his 
course,  and  to  swerve  from  it  for  the 
sake  of  two  contemptible  civilians  would 
be  absurd  and  ignominious.  The  result 
is  that  he  comes  into  violent  collision 
with  Bob.  Now  Bob  had  instantaneously 
perceived  just  what  was  going  to  happen 
and  had  braced  himself  for  the  impact  of 
the  Herr  Lieutenant.  Therefore,  the 
Herr  Lieutenant  reels  violently  and  al- 
most falls  into  the  roadway,  his  cap  half 
shaken  from  his  head,  and  his  sword  get- 
ting awkwardly  mixed  up  with  his  sky- 
blue  legs.  He  pulls  himself  together 
fiercely.  * 

"Du !  Lump !"  snarls  the  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant. ) 

"Schweinehund !"  flashes  back  Bob, 
like  a  rapid-fire  gun. 

Now  to  call  any  German  a  pig-dog  is 
a  very  serious  matter.  But  to  apply  that 
name  to  an  oflicer  in  uniform,  especially 
after  you  have  knocked  him  all  over  the 
place,  is  an  insult  that  can  be  washed  out 
by  blood  alone.  According  to  the  un- 
written code  of  his  Majesty's  army,  the 
Herr  Lieutenant  must  instantly  draw  and 
run  Bob  through  the  body.  His  hand 
goes  swiftly  to  his  sword-hilt.  But  Bob 
is  by  no  means  slow.  With  the  agility, 
of  a  cat  he  leaps  aside,  and  catches  up 
what  an  American  rustic  would  call  a 
"rock."  It  is  a  fine,  smooth,  round  cob- 
blestone of  about  two  pounds  in  weight, 
and  Bob  poises  it  deftly  in  his  ready  hand. 

"You  slab-sided,  spindle-shanked,  waf- 
fle-jawed, pop-eyed  son  of  a  pink  porcu- 
pine!" cries  Bob.  "If  you  pull  that  tin 
sword  of  yours,  TU  smash  your  face  into 
Blutwurstr 


It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
moonlight,  but  I  notice  that  the  roseate 
cheeks  of  the  Herr  Lieutenant  have  sud- 
denly turned  to  chalk.  Perhaps  he  is 
appalled  to  find  that  the  American  lan- 
guage contains  so  many  compound  words. 
Doubtless  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  his 
fellow-Brandenburgers,  he  would  cheer- 
fully rush  forward  to  certain  death  amid 
the  cannon-thunder.  But  up  here  in  a 
dim  corner  of  the  Alt-Moabit,  to  have 
his  face,  his  beautiful  face,  converted  into 
Blutwurst  by  a  "rock"  at  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  savage — there  is  no  glory  in  it; 
And  Bob  has  a  very  wicked  look  as  he 
balances  the  cobblestone  in  his  nervous, 
muscular  hand. 

There  is  a  poignant  silence  for  about 
two  seconds.  Then  the  Herr  Lieutenant 
adjusts  his  cap,  endeavours  to  assume  an 
air  of  high  disdain,  and  stalks  stifily  off 
into  the  night  with  muttered  words, 
among  which  I  can  distinguish  only 
"Barbarians!" 

Bob  and  I  make  our  way  to  the  hos- 
pitable shelter  of  the  Herculesgarten,  and 
there  celebrate  together,  with  many  a 
stein,  this  signal  victory  of  the  United 
States  over  the  German  army. 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  because  the 
military  caste  is  so  exalted  that  the  pro- 
letariat is  so  sordid  and  unpleasant.  One 
extreme  is  usually  balanced  by  the  other. 
At  any  rate,  the  rabble  of  Berlin  is 
grosser  and  more  offensive  than  that  of 
any  other  northern  capital — than  in  Paris 
or  in  London,  for  example,  or  in  cosmo- 
politan New  York.  Intense  poverty  can- 
not rob  the  French  of  a  certain  artistic 
feeling,  nor  the  English  of  a  certain 
rough  bonhomie,  nor  the  American  of  a 
certain  self-respect  and  orderliness.  But 
a  German  crowd  is  like  a  herd  of  animals 
— coarse,  rude,  unmannerly,  and  yet 
quite  servile  in  the  presence  of  a  uniform. 
To  see  them  in  their  free  moments,  I 
take  a  little  steamer  which  plies  along  the 
Spree  from  the  Jannowitz  Briicke  in 
Berlin  to  Stralau  and  other  pseudo-rustic 
places  by  the  river — the  German  equiv- 
alent of  0)ney  Island  and  Pleasure  Bay 
and  Nantasket. 
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The  boat  is  packed  with  puff-faced 
men  and  blowsy  women  and  squalling 
children.  On  the  little  deck  before  the 
wheel-'house  I  observe  two  girls,  not  ill- 
looking,  and  doubtless  servant-maids  out 
for  a  holiday.  They  lean  over  the  rail- 
ing. Beneath  them  is  the  lower  deck 
jammed  with  perspiring  humanity,  so 
close  that  not  one  can  move  from  where 
he  stands.  A  slow  Teutonic  smile  begins 
to  spread  itself  over  the  broad  faces  of 
the  girls.  Then  they  lean  forward  and 
begin,  quite  pleasantly,  to  spit  down  upon 
the  passengers  below  them.  They  grin 
when  the  marksmanship  is  particularly 
good.  Their  human  targets  cannot  pos- 
sibly escape  them.  In  any  othep  country 
there  would  be  a  riot  on  the  boat;  but 
this  is  Germany,  and  the  lower  deck  is 
much  amused  by  the  rich  humour  of  the 
two  Dienst  made  hen.  There  are  little 
squeals  and  there  is  much  dodging,  but  no 
one  seems  to  feel  disgust. 

As  you  glide  along  the  river  you  see, 
on  either  bank,  beer-gardens,  open-air 
restaurants,  ^grotesque  little  hotels,  and 
also  open  spaces  where  excursionists  may 
sit  and  eat  and  drink  what  they  have 
brought  with  them  in  bottles  and  pails 
and  baskets.  It  is  not  a  holiday,  yet  it 
seems  as  though  the  entire  population  of 
Berlin  were  already  swarming  in  the 
IJmgebungen  of  the  capital.  Heavens! 
What  shoals  of  sardellen,  what  heaps  of 
herring,  what  hills  of  hams,  what  moun- 
tains of  sausages,  and  what  continents 
of  smoked  goose,  cheese,  sauerkraut,  and 
pork,  are  being  washed  down  with  seas 
of  beer  and  gliihwein  and  other  fearsome 
brews!  Surely  Gargantua  must  have 
been  a  German.  And  when  you  reach 
Stralau,  you  simply  attain  a  climax;  for 
while  here  are  tents  containing  sword- 
swallowers  and  bearded  ladies  and  Cir- 
cassian beauties  (from  Sanct  Pauli  at 
Hamburg)  and  a  "Reptilien  Ausstel- 
lung"  you  can  scarcely  notice  them  be- 
cause you  are  distracted  by  the  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  guzzling  which  you 
see  illustrated  all  about  you.  I  used  to 
think  that  the  piles  of  "hot  dogs"  which 
disappear  at  Coney  Island  of  a  summer 
afternoon  were  staggering;  but  Stralau 


would  engulf  them  in  an  hour,  and  then 
bellow  for  still  more.  There  are  also 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  music  rend- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and,  oddly  enough, 
most  of  it  is  in  a  minor  key.  If  the  Eng- 
lish take  their  pleasures  sadly,  the  Ger- 
mans surely  take  it  dismally — one  might 
say  morbidly.  For  what  is  the  ballad 
that  is  being  sung  by  yonder  red-bearded 
baritone,  and  most  approved  by  those  who 
stop  between  two  bites  of  Wurst  to  lis- 
ten ?  You  may  buy  the  words  from  the 
songster  himself  for  the  sum  of  two 
pfennig.  "Schreckliches  Ende  Einer 
Kindermorderin."  Fancy — eating,  drink- 
ing, on  pleasure  bent  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine,  and  then  topping  off  with  a 
gruesome  ditty  which  describes  the  shock- 
ing end  of  a  child-murderess! 

Take  a  train  through  the  lovely  Thier- 
garten  and  visit  Charlottenburg.  Again, 
you  will  see  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
crowd.  Most  of  them  will  not  visit  fhe 
pretty  palace  there,  but  will  make  straight 
for  the  mausoleum.  When  it  is  opened 
by  the  attendant,  in  rush  the  Volk. 
This  is  the  final  resting  place  of  kings, 
a  place  where  Prussian  sovereigns  lie  in 
the  dignity  of  death.  I  have  watched 
American  crowds  at  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  sepulchre  of  General 
Grant,  but  never  in  either  place  have  I 
seen  a  man  who  did  not  bare  his  head 
and  speak  in  lowered  tones  and  move 
about  with  evident  respect.  Yet  many 
call  us  the  most  irreverent  of  peoples! 
Watch  these  Germans  squeezing,  grunt- 
ing, and  snorting  like  so  many  swine 
around  -the  royal  tombs.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so,  they  would  camp  upon 
the  coffins  and  devour  cheese  and  sau- 
sages in  the  very  presence  of  the  dead. 

No,  the  ruling  military  caste  and  the 
porcine  populace  are  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  between  which  the  great  body 
of  the  German  people  are  held  fast.  The 
men  of  intellectual  power,  the  men  of 
affairs,  the  men  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  race  must  let  the  heel  of  militarism 
press  their  necks  a  little  longer.  They 
are  upright,  honourable,  courteous  and 
altogether  right ;  but  they  must  still  bow 
low    to    degenerates    like    Kuno    von 
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Moltke,  for  example,  just  as  the  peasants 
and  the  very  poor  must  sweat  to  pay  the 
sums  which  a  military  State  demands. 
And  these  last  pay  in  blood  and  self- 
respect  as  well  as  in  hard  coin.  Their 
women  cannot  be  virtuous  and  still  earn 
a  living.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  how  the  American  and  English 
pulpits  rang  with  moral  lessons!  The 
French  were  worshippers  of  the  great 
goddess  Lubricity,  and  therefore  they 
were  humbled.  The  Prussians  were  God- 
fearing, temperate,  and  pure,  and  so  they 
were  exalted.  I  should  like  to  have  these 
sermonisers  walk  with  me  through  the 
most  respectable  quarters  of  Berlin.  In 
Paris,  vice  is  kept  strictly  within  bounds 
by  the  agents  des  maurs.  The  smaller 
French  cities  are  not  merely  decorous  but 
dull.  While  Berlin — !  Stroll  through 
the  beautiful  arcade,  the  Passage  which 
runs  from  the  Linden  to  the  Fried rich- 
strasse,  and  you  will  see  effigies  and  pic- 
tures and  mechanical  toys  such  as  might 
have  been  designed  for  Elagabalus. 
There  they  are,  exposed  to  everybody's 
view  as  openly  as  though  they  were 
Teddy-bears  or  Noah's  arks.  One  can- 
not venture  to  describe  them.  They  sur- 
pass the  worst  things  in  that  Neapolitan 
collection  to  which  no  priest  or  woman  is 
admitted.  And  what  is  supremely  de- 
testable in  German  pruriency  is  its  utter 
grossness.  The  Frenchman  at  his  lowest 
lets  his  wit  play  around  the  lupanar. 
The  German  at  his  lowest  draws  his 
inspiration  from  the  latrine  and  the 
sewer. 

Berlin  boasts  that  it  has  no  maisons 
tolerees.  What  need,  when  almost  every 
IVirstsshaus,  almost  every  Lokal,  an-d  al- 
most every  cafe,  swarm  with  women  who 
thrust  themselves  upon  you  with  the  slow 
smile  that  all  over  the  world  has  but  a 
single  meaning?  Crude  printed  hand- 
bills in  red  or  blue  announce  the  Tingel- 
tangel  or  the  Schwalben-N est  or  what 
you  please,  as  being  a  Strohwittwer  Heim 
with  Fesche  Bedienung  or  Internationale 
Bedienung.  The  whole  city  teems  with 
meretricious  lures.  It  is  the  garrison 
taint,  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  that 
social    order   under   which   marriage    is 


made   impossible  by   the  obligations    of 
military  service.  Napoleon's  armies  shook 
German  feudalism  to  pieces;  for  even  in 
Napoleon's  despite,   they  spread   every- 
where a  love  of  nationality  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rights  of  man.    The  restless 
days  of  1848  gave  to  Prussia  the  semb- 
lance   of    constitutionalism.      But    Bis- 
marck's three  successful  wars,  while  they 
did  create  an  Empire,  made  it  an  Empire 
of  brute  force  and  of  brutal  rule.    Only 
a  great  military  disaster  can  now  hurl 
this  down  and  leave  the  true  German 
people  free  to  build  again,  and  at  last 
have  a  country  that  is  not  a  camp. 

Some  day,  if  God  is  very  good  to  me, 
I  shall  be  sitting  at  my  window  in  the 
Pariser  Platz  and  looking  out  across  the 
Thiergarten  toward  Qiarlottenburg,  But 
there  will  be  no  Uhlans  and  no  bugle 
calls.  A  strange  hush  will  have  fallen 
on  Berlin.  Shutters  will  be  closed  and 
curtains  drawn  along  the  Linden,  and  the 
whole  great  avenue  will  be  as  still  as 
death.  At  the  Brandenburger  Thor  a 
few  mounted  officers  of  the  police  in  their 
dark  uniforms  will  be  sitting  their  horses, 
immobile  and  gloomy. 

As  I  gaze  with  intense  expectancy 
across  the  sea  of  green,  there  comes  an 
impalpably  faint  murmur,  like  the  far- 
away sound  of  surf  upon  the  shore.  It 
grows  and  swells,  and  then  it  deepens 
into  a  sort  of  muffled  thunder  pierced  by 
the  roll  of  distant  drums.  The  murmur 
becomes  a  surging  symphony.  The  clear 
call  of  trumpets  cuts  it  with  a  shrilling  . 
blare  of  triumph.  Now  I  can  see  the 
glint  of  sun  on  steel.  Down  one  of  the 
board  allees  there  gallop  half  a  hundred 
horsemen  who  draw  rein  beside  the 
Brandenburger  Thor.  Then,  of  a  sud- 
den, comes  a  great  flood  of  splendid 
cavalry,  with  glittering  corselets,  regi- 
ment upon  regiment  of  cuirassiers,'  who 
have  at  last  avenged  the  red  ruin  of  their 
glorious  debacle  at  Gravelotte.  On  they 
ride,  not  with  the  stolid,  surly  mien  of 
Prussians,  nor  with  the  mechnical  per- 
fection of  the  toy  soldiers  of  the  Tempel- 
hoferfeld,  but  swinging  lightly  in  their 
saddles,  dieir  faces  radiant  with  that  joy- 
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ous  daring  which  belongs  to  the  most 
war-loving  nation  in  the  world. 

But  now  they  have  massed  themselves 
about  the  Thor.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
are  regiments  of  sturdy  infantry  filling 
the  whole  vast  area  of  the  Thiergarten. 
Before  them,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff,  rides  a  general  whose  name  is  now 
perhaps  unknown  to  Europe  and  the 
world,  but  who  on  that  day  will  be  the 
greatest  man  on  earth.  As  he  nears  the 
Thor,  the  glorious  tricolour  is  unfurled, 
surmounted  it  may  be — for  who  can  tell? 
— ^by  the  Napoleonic  eagle.  And  then, 
following  the  rising  thunder  of  a  thou- 
sand drums — thrilling,  maddening,  di- 
vine.   I  feel  the  words  that  are  behind: 

Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs — 


Libert^,  Libert^  ch^rie, 
Combats  avec  tes  defenseurs  I 
Sous  nos  drapeux  que  la  Victoire 

Accoure  k  tes  males  accents; 
Que  nos  ennemis  expirants 

Voient  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire 
Aux  armes,   citoyens!     Formez  vos  batail- 

lonsl 
Marchons!     Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos 

sillonsl 

And  as  the  music  swells  and  billows 
into  a  tempest  of  martial  melody,  rolling 
up  the  Linden  and  flooding  it  with  a 
glorious  sea  of  sound,  I,  at  my  window, 
shall  lean  far  out  and  cry  aloud  with  an 
infinite  exultation — 

"Vive  la  France!" 
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When  Count  Otto  von  Bismarck  made 
the  change  in  the  Ems  telegraph  that 
precipitated  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict 
of  1870,  French  political  caricature  had 
been  for  a  long  time  non-existant.  The 
men  capable  of  doing  the  work  were 
there,  the  same  men  whose  vitriolic  cari- 
catures had  harried  King  Louis  Phillipe 
to  distraction,  but  since  the  coup  d'etat 
which  had  raised  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
Imperial  throne  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
fine their  activities  to  the  satirising  of 
styles  and  the  social  foibles  of  the  hour. 
The  third  Napoleon  knew  the  power  that 
lurked  in  the  caricaturist's  pencil,  feared 
it,  and  through  fear  rigidly  suppressed  it. 
For  all  that,  the  Emperor  had  been  since 
1848  the  most  widely  caricatured  man 
in  the  world,  but  the  caricatures  were  not 
of  French  origin,  or  at  least  were  not 
printed  on  French  soil.  It  was  the  fa- 
miliar goatee  that  was  exaggerated  to 
give  a  point  to  most  of  the  cartoons  in 
which  he  was  a  figure,  although  during 
the  days  of  his  power  there  were  count- 


less caricatures  which  drew  suggestions 
from  the  misadventures  of  his  early  life, 
his  alleged  experiences  as  a  waiter  in  New 
York  and  a  policeman  in  London,  his 
escape  from  prison  in  the  clothes  of  the 
workman  Badinguet  (a  name  which  his 
political  enemies  applied  to  him  very 
freely),  and  the  fiasco  at  Strassburg.  It 
was  the  goatee  that  the  cartoonists  of 
England,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  re- 
lied upon  for  their  points,  just  as  the 
pear  like  head  of  Louis  Phillipe  had  been 
used  by  Daumier  and  Phillipon,  and  as 
our  own  caricaturists  in  the  War  of 
Secession  had  exaggerated  the  long,  gaunt 
figure  and  the  scraggy  beard  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  the  cigar  of  General  Grant. 
After  Napoleon  III,  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  two  dominant  personages  in  European 
political  caricature  were  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Sadowa  and  the 
resulting  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  in 
territory  and  in  influence  at  the  expense 
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Prince  Imperial,  looking  apprehensive. 
Napoleon  is  standing  at  the  horse's  head, 
calling  out:  "Have  no  fear,  my  dears, 
I  shall  just  drop  the  curb  a  little."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Emperor  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
grant  to  the  French  Chamber  a  consider- 
able extension  of  povcer.  In  another  car- 
toon a  few  months  later,  Punch  showed 
Napoleon  III  wearing  the  crown  of 
King  John,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
persistent  barons,  signing  a  magna  charta 
for  France. 


RIVAL  ARBITERS 
NapoleoD  and  Bismarck  at  the  (tnie  of  the 
Aualro-Prussiao  War. 

By  Teanitl  in  "Panck" 

of  Austria  had  raised  Bismarck,  as  the 
pilot  of  the  Prussian  ship  of  state,  to  an 
importance  second  only  to  Napoleon  him- 
self. The  German  king  was  in  the  back- 
g(ound.  After  the  war  of  1866  it  is 
Bismarck  who  stands  out  in  caricature  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  and  prophetically  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  German  Empire  that  was 
to  come.  The  caricature  of  which  Dis- 
raeli was  the  subject  was  necessarily 
much  narrower  in  its  scope  and  confined 
to  a  great  extent  to  England. 

To  the  pages  of  London  Punch  one 
turns  first  of  all  for  any  kind  of  a 
chronological  study  in  caricature  of  the 
events  from  the  first  sounds  of  impending 
conflict  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  growing  spirit  of  discontent  in 
Ff^fe  was  apparent,  for  just  a  year  be- 
fflKq^R:-*^^'",  in  July,  i869,_  there  ap- 
jje^jfd,gtpp3^l«ncA  cartoon  entitled  "Eas- 
'Mi  mft  fiVSHr^  .■^JV  ^'I'S  France  is  de- 
nW^^B^W  for^attrfViffig  'he  imperial 
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The  whole  spirit  of  these  pictures,  which  appeared  in  the  Flitgende  BIdller  after  the 
Napoleonic  downfall  in  1S71,  is  a  travesty  on  the  splendid  lines  of  Schiller  in  the  "Maid  of 
OiImd*"  (Jungfrau  von  Orleans). 
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The  first  of  the  Punch  cartoons  deal- ,_ 
ing  properly  with  the  war  of  1870  was 
published  just  before  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  and  is  entitled  "A  Duel  to  the 
Death."  In  it  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  French  Emperor  are  shown  as  duel- 
ists, while  Britannia  is  endeavouring  to 
act  as  mediator.  "Pray  stand  back, 
Madam,"  says  Napoleon.  "You  mean 
well,  but  this  is  an  old  family  quarrel 
and  we  must  fight  it  out,"  Punch 
seemed  to  have  an  early  premonition  of 
what  the  result  of  the  war  would  be,  for 
before  any  decisive  battle  had  been 
fought  it  published  a  striking  cartoon 
entitled  "A  Vision  on  the  Way,"  repre- 
senting the  shade  of  the  great  Napoleon 
confronting  the  Emperor  and  his  son  on 
the  war  path  and  bidding  them  "Be- 
warel"  The  Prince  Imperial's  departure 
for  the  front  furnished  Punch  with  the 
idea  of  the  pathetic  cartoon  called  "Two 
Mothers."  It  showed  the  Empress  say- 
ing farewell  to  her  son,  while  France  as 
another  weeping  mother  is  saying:  "Ah, 
madame,  a  sure  happiness  for  jiou,  sooner 
or  later;  but  there  are  dear  sons  of  mine 


whom  I  shall  never  see  again."  There 
was  the  unimportant  engagement  at 
Saarbriick,  and  then  disaster  began  fall- 
ing thick  and  fast  on  the  French  arms. 
The  duel  idea  seemed  to  cling  persistently 
in  the  minds  of  the  Punch  men.  By  this 
time  there  was  little  doubt  left  as  to  the 
result  of  the  encounter,  and  in  one  car- 
toon Louis  Napoleon,  severely  wounded 
and  with  broken  sword,  is  leaning  against 
a  tree,  "You  have  fought  gallantly, 
sir,"  says  the  King.  "May  I  not  hear 
you  say  you  have  had  enough?"  To 
which  the  Emperor  replies:  "I  have  been 
deceived  about  my  strength.  I  have  no 
choice." 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  a 
swift  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
caricature  dealing  with  the  struggle. 
France  ceased  to  he  typified  by  the  Na- 
poleonic goatee.  Henceforth  she  became 
an  angry,  blazing  eyed  woman,  calling 
upon  her  sons  to  rise  and  repel  the  ad- 

rvance  of  the  invader.    The  Punch  car- 
toon commemorating  September  4,  1870, 
-     when  the  Emperor  was  formally  deposed 
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and  a  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Defence  established  under  the 
Presidency  of  General  Trochu,  with 
Gambetta,  Fabre,  and  Juies  Ferry  among 
its  leading  members,  shows  her  standing 
erect  by  the  side  of  a  cannon,  the  Im- 
perial insignia  trampled  beneath  her  feet, 
waving  high  the  flag  of  the  Republic  and 
shouting  from  the  "Marseillaise": 


The  Siege  of  Paris  began,  the  German 
Royal  headquarters  were  established  in 
Versailles,  and  the  Prussian  King  was 
sheltered  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  situation  drew  from  Tenniel  the 
cartoon  showing  the  German  monarch 
seated  at  his  table  in  the  palace  studying 
the  map  of  Paris  while  in  the  back- 
ground arc  the  shades  of  Louis  XIV  and 
the  great  Napoleon.  The  ghost  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  is  asking  sadly:  "Is 
this  the  end  of  'all  the  glories'?"  The 
hardships  endured  by  the  Parisians  while 
the  city  was  encompassed  by  the  German 
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"Aux  armes,  citoycai. 


,  line  of  steel  suggested  to  Punch  the  car- 
'  toon  entitled  "Germany's  Ally,"  in  the 
figure  of  famine  is  laying  its  cold,  gaunt 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  unhappy  ^voman 
typifying  the  stricken  capital.  The  first 
f  gun  of  the  bombardment  was  commemo- 
I  rated  in  a  cartoon  entitled  "Her  baptism 
of  fire."  Before  the  war  and  until  Sedan 
the  tone  of  Punch  had  been  inimical  to 
the  Emperor.  It  now  changed,  indicat- 
ing the  English  feeling  that  Germany, 
guided  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  Bismarck, 
was  exacting  a  cruel  and  unjust  penalty 
entirely  out  of -proportion.  This  belief 
that  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Germans 
were  harsh  is  shown  in  the  Punch  car- 
toon "Excessive  bail,"  where  Justice, 
after  listening  to  Bismarck's  argument, 
says  that  she  cannot  sanction  a  demand 
for  exorbitant  securities. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  the 
former  strict  censorship  of  the  French 
press  was  relaxed  and  the  floodgates  were 
suddenly  opened  for  a  veritable  inunda- 
tion of  cartoons.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  veteran  Daumier  a  small  group  of 
artists    infusing    their    genius    into    the 
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weekly   pages   of    Charivari,   made   the  Faustin,  in   Draner,  and  a  number  of 

tragic  months  of  the  siege  and  the  Com-  others.     But  it  was  Daumier  who  was 

mune  one  of  the  most  famous  periods  in  the  unquestioned  leader.    Of  Daumier  at 

the  annals  of  French  caricature.     Dau-  this  period  there  was  printed  the  foUow- 

mier  had  able  lieutenants  In  the  famous  ing  paragraph    in    The  History    of  the 

"Cham,"  in  Andre  Gill,  in    Hadol,  in  Nineteenth  Century  in  Caricature  writ- 
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ten  eleven  years  ago  in  collaboration  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  and  the 
writer  of  this  paper. 

Yet  to  (hoie  whose  aympathies  were  with 
France  during  the  tlruggle  of  1870-71  there 
i*  I  distinct  pathos  ta  the  change  that  is  seen 
in  the  later  work  of  Dauniier — not  a  per- 
gonal pathos,  but  a  pathos  due  to  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country  which  it  reflects. 
The  old  dauntless  audacity,  the  trenchant 
sarcasm,  the  mocking,  light-hearted  laughter, 
is  gone.  In  its  place  is  the  haunting  bitter- 
ness of  an  old  man,  under  the  burden  of  an 
impotent  wrath — a  man  who,  for  all  that  he 
dips  his  pencil  in  pure  vitriol,  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  niKhtmare  visions  that  beset 
him.  There  is  do  better  commentary  upon 
the  pervading  feeling  of  helpless  anger  and 
outraged  national  pride  of  this  epoch  than 
in  these  haunting  designs  of  Daumier's. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  man  tremulous  with 
feverish  indignation,  weird  and  ghastly  con- 
ceptions, such  as  might  have  emanated  from 
the  cauldron  of  Macbeth's  witches.  The 
backgrounds  are  filled  in  with  solid  black, 
like  a  funeral  pall;  and  from  out  of  the 
darkness  the  features  of  Bismarck,  of  Von 


"No,  'au  revoir.'    Visits  must  be  returned." 
Bf  Cham 

Moltke,  of  William  I,  leer  malevolently,  dis- 
torted into  hideous,  ghoulish  figures,  vam- 
pires feasting  upon  the  ruin  they  have 
wroughL  French  liberty  in  the  guise  of  a 
wan,  emaciated,  despairing  figure,  the  per- 
sonification of  wronged  and  outraged 
womanhood,  haunts  Daumier's  pages.  At 
one  lime  she  is  standing  bound  and  gagged, 
between  the-  gaping  muzzles  of  two  cannon 
marked,  respectively,  "Paris,  1851,"  and 
"Sedan,  1870,"  and  underneath  the  laconic 
legend,  "Histoire  d'un  Rigne." 

Of  Daumier's  young  lieutenants  none 
is  more  closely  connected  with  the  events 
of  the  "Terrible  Year"  than  "Cham," 
the  Comte  de  Noe.    He  was  one  of  the 

most  rapid  and  industrious  of  workers, 
and  found  in  the  months  following  Sedan 
the  inspiration  of  a  vast  number  of  car- 
toons. The  looting  propensities  of  the 
Prussians  were  satirised  in  a  sketch  show- 
ing two  Prussian  officers  looking  frreedily 
at  a  clock  on  the  matelpiece  in  a  French 
chateau.  "Let  us  take  the  clock."  "But 
peace  has  already  been  signed."  "No 
matter,  don't  you  see  the  clock  is  slow?" 
The  German  acquisition  of  the  Rhenish 
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"poor  France!  the  branches  are  broken,  but  the  tkunk  stiu.  holm" 
By  Daumier  in  "Ciarivari" 


Provinces  is  summed  up  in  a  picture 
which  shows  a  German  officer  attaching 
to  his  leg  a  chain,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  huge  ball  marked  Alsace.  The  siege 
having  turned  every  Parisian  into  a 
nominal  soldier,  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  hit  off  by  "Cham"  in  a  cartoon  under- 
neath which  is  written:  "Everybody  be- 
ing soldiers,  the  officers  will  have  the 
right  to  put  through  the  paces  any  one 
whom  they  meet  in  the  streets."  The 
sketch  shows  a  cook  in  the  usual  culinary 
costume,  and  bearing  on  his  head  a  flat 


basVet  tilled  with  kettles  and  pans, 
marking  time  at  the  command  of  an 
officer.  Andre  Gill  excelled  in  his  carica- 
tures of  individual  men  rather  than  in  the 
caricature  of  events  of  groups.  Thiers, 
Gambetta,  Louis  Blanc,- all  the  men  of 
the  time  were  hit  off  by  his  pencil.  In 
most  cases  his  message  consisted  of  the 
grotesque  exaggeration  of  the  subject's 
head  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  He  was 
especially  happy  in  his  cartoon  of  Thiers, 
whose  diminutive  size  made  him  a  fav- 
ourite target. 
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WAR  AND  MR.  WELLS 

BY   GEOkGE    MIDDLETON 


In  a  recent  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  H.  G.  Wells  makes  the  predic- 
tion that  within  three  months  the  French 
tricolour  will  be  over  the  Rhine. 

"The  victory  of  Germany  will  mean  the 
permanent  enthronement  of  the  war  god  over 
all  human  affairs.  The  defeat  of  Germany 
may  open  the  way  to  disarmament  and  peace 
throughout  the  earth.  To  those  who  love 
peace  there  can  be  no  other  hope  in  the 
present  conflict  than  her  defeat,  the  utter  dis- 
crediting of  the  German  legend — ending  it 
for  good  and  all— of  blood  and  iron,  the 
superstition  of  Krupp,  flag-wagging,  Teu- 
tonic Kiplingism,  and  all  that  criminal  sham 
efficiency  that  centres  in  Berlin." 

It  is  natural  that  a  newspaper  should 
cable  the  novelist  for  his  views  on  the 
present  struggle,  since  no  one  of  the 
English  novelists  has  been  so  given  to 
prophecy.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wells  alternates 
penetrating  pictures  of  contemporary  life 
with  anticipations  of  what  may  be ;  he  is 
never  satisfied  with  depicting  the  changing 
era  about  us;  he  must  needs  reach  into 
the  future  and  paint  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences, as  he  sees  them,  of  the  things 
that  are.  In  these  imaginative  flights  he 
uses  the  raw  materials  of  realism  and 
carries  them  to  the  nth  power  of  ro- 
mance. Besides,  the  future  is  a  safe  place 
in  which  to  speculate:  time  alone  can 
contradict  predictions,  as  it  already  has 
one  of  his  statements  in  The  War  in  the 
Air  (published  only  six  years  ago),  that 
"no  flying  machine  would  ever  go  above 
fifteen  thousand  feet."  Yet  there  are  in 
his  pages  interesting  prophecies  which 
more  or  less  touch  upon  the  cataclysmic 
war  in  Europe,  though  most  of  his  read- 
ing of  the  future  deals  with  social  and 
economic  possibilities. 

In  The  War  in  the  Air  and  The 
World  Set  Free,  there  is  a  general  war 


— and  in  each  novel  Germany  is  the  ag- 
gressor. In  fact  this  finds  vivid  phrase 
in  his  own  young  hero,  Bert  Smallways, 
that  d'Artagnan  of  the  air: 

"I've  been  thinking  you  over,  you  and  your 
empire  and  all  the  rot  of  it  Rot  of  it!  It's 
you  Germans  made  all  the  trouble  in  Europe 
first  and  last.  And  all  for  nothing.  Jest 
silly  prancing.  Jest  because  youVe  got  the 
uniforms  and  flag!" 

Whether  this  statement  was  prompted 
by  English  prejudice  or  historical  acu- 
men is  unimportant  before  the  fact.  In 
both  novels,  too,  the  fate  of  the  war  was 
decided  by  the  perfection  of  air  machines. 
Time,  of  course,  has  not  carried  out  the 
novelist's  predictions  here;  nor  have  we 
invented  as  yet  his  marvellous  radio- 
atomic  bombs  with  their  recurrent  power 
of  destruction.  But  what  secrets  may  yet 
remain  to  be  let  forth,  as  the  war 
progresses?  As  it  is,  the  aeroplane  is 
doing  some  of  the  things  predicted  for  it. 
Already  the  indomitable  Garros  has  shot 
his  machine  into  the  huge  German  air 
leviathan — in  a  scene  worthy  of  Kipling's 
best  manner.  Nothing  as  fantastic  as 
Wells's  imaginings  can  happen,  but  what 
may  not  the  dirigibles  do  to  Paris  or 
London— once  they  are  unleashed? 
Might  not  there  be  an  approximation  to 
that  scene  in  The  War  in  the  Air, 
where  airships  capture  New  York  City? 
In  this  novel,  too,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  he  predicted  Germany  would  first 
attack  the  United  States  owing  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine ;  though  in  The  World 
Set  Free  he  comes  nearer  the  truth,  since 
England,  France  and  Italy  attack  Ger- 
many for  outrages  committed  upon 
Swiss  neutrality.  And  this,  too,  after  a 
threat  of  the  "Central  European  Power," 
obviously  Germany,  to  attack  the  Slav 
confederacy,  with  France  and  England 
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ready  for  the  defense.  Will  Holland 
also  flood  its  lands  again,  as  predicted  by 
Wells? 

Of  course,  one  might  go  through  these 
novels  drawing  analogies;  but  that  would 
be  taking  them  too  seriously.  There  is, 
however,  one  fact  which  stands  out.  Mr. 
Wells  has  never  possessed  the  conunon 
illusion  that  peace  would  come  of  its  own 
accord.  He  has  previsioned  just  such  a 
war  as  is  now  upon  us.  Indeed,  he  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  only  when  the  hor- 
rors of  modern  warfare  are  fully  realised 
in  a  world-wide  way,  that  only  when 
modern  science  has  said  the  last  word  in 
inventions  which  will  make  war  only  or- 
ganised butchery,  can  there  come  any 
hope  that  universal  arbitration  will  be 
un  fait  accompli.    And  it  is  significant 


how  the  man  in  the  street  is  echoing  this 
same  sentiment  and  is  praying  that  this 
may  be  the  last  great  war — ^so  terrible  and 
hideous  does  it  appear.  Militarism  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  head.  It  had  to  break, 
as  Wells  points  out.  Will  the  readjust- 
ments which  are  bound  to  follow  be  in 
line  with  the  novelist's  prediction  ?  Will 
his  vision  of  a  socialised  state  be  realised  ? 
Is  this  world-wide  war  to  be  the  ac- 
coucheur for  new  democracy? 

"War's  a  silly  game.  It's  a  silly  game. 
We  common  people — ^we  were  fools.  We 
thought  these  big  fellows  knew  what  they 
were  up  to^and  they  didn't.  Look  at  that 
chap.  '£  'ad  all  Germany  be'ind  'im,  and 
what's  'e  made  of  it?  Smeshin'  and  blunder- 
in'  and  destroyin'  and  there  'e  is." 
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"North  Africa  and  the  Desert"* 

Wisely,  the  publishers  have  issued  this 
book  without  illustrations.  For  no  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs;  no 
colour  process  plates;  no  photogravures, 
nor  rotagravures,  nor  any  of  the  processes 
of  illustration  known  to  the  mind  of 
book-making  man  could  have  illustrated 
this  book.  It  is  an  example  of  word 
painting — impressionistic  word  painting 
so  suggestive,  so  masterly,  so  hauntingly 
beautiful  that  the  addition  of  pictures 
would  be  merely  an  obtrusion. 

Take  this  bit  of  description : 

I  was  fortunate  in  my  first  landfall  at 
Tunis.  It  was  a  fine  sea  picture  framed  in 
that  chill  November  dawn.  On  my  left,  over 
the  rippling  watery  gold  to  the  few  pink 
clouds  eastward,  lay  the  great  blue  mountain 
headland,  stretching  far  behind.  In  front, 
a  little  to  the  right,  was  Goletta,  the  port, 
hard  by;  and  ranging  off  northward  the  line 

♦North  Africa  and  the  Desert  By  George 
E.  Woodberry.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 


of  the  ocean  beach  ran  stern  and  solemn, 
with  the  lighthouse  above.  That  rise,  there, 
was  the  hill  of  Carthage.  Westward  over 
the  hollow  space  of  waters  swept  the  crescent 
horizon  inland,  low  and  misty,  centred  a  little 
to  the  south  by  the  obscure  white  of  far 
Tunis.  Carthage  is  the  first  thought  of  the 
traveller;  his  instant  memory  is  of  Phoenician 
ships,  and  his  imagination  is  of  Scipio  and 
Regulus — these  are  the  sights  they  saw. 

And  this: 

The  wharf  was  thickly  lined  with  the 
strange-looking  boats  of  the  sponge-fishers, 
their  Greek  flags  at  half-mast  in  honour  of 
Good  Friday,  their  sailors  in  Albanian  cos- 
tumes, their  gear  heaping  the  open  spaces 
with  ropes  and  nets  and  endless  tackle.  It 
was  all  charming,  one  of  the  vignettes  of 
travel  that  will  haunt  the  memory  for  years 
— the  odours,  the  little  tasks,  the  look  of  the 
toil  of  the  sea,  the  sponges  in  dark  heaps,  the 
blue,  limpid  morning  air  crossed  with  strange 
spars  and  ropes,  and  the  host  of  fluttering 
flags. 
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And  this,  in  tenser  tone: 

There  before  my  eyes  was  the  sight  I  had 
longed  to  see  .  .  .  the  leap  of  the  red  dunes 
up  the  defilei  fierce  as  a  sword  thrust  of  the 
far  desert  through  the  mountains.  That  was 
Africa — ^the  untamed  wild,  the  bastion  of 
nature  in  her  barbarity,  the  savage  citadel 
of  her  splendid  forces  to  which  man  is  negli- 
gible and  human  things  unknown.  The  dunes 
are  golden-red,  tossed  like  a  stormy,  bellow- 
ing sea;  they  charge,  they  leap,  they  impend 
— petrified  in  air;  an  ocean  surf  of  red  sand, 
touched  with  golden  lights,  frozen  in  the  act 
of  the  wild  wind.  They  are  magnificent  in 
their  lines  of  motion,  in  their  angers  of 
colour;  but  the  spirit  of  them  is  their  ilan, 
their  drive,  flung  forward  as  if  to  ram  and 
overwhelm  the  pass  with  a  wide  sandy  sea. 

Whoever  loves  wide  views,  far  hori- 
zons, the  vast  sky  of  the  sea  or  the  plains, 
and  the  sensations  which  come  in  the 
midst  of  great,  lonely  spaces,  will  ap- 
preciate this: 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  cloudless  and  blue, 
and  drenched  with  sunshine  and  radiance 
and  warmth  pouring  on  vast  spaces.  .  .  . 
The  solitude  began  to  make  itself  felt,  the 
silence  of  the  heat,  the  encompassment  of 
the  rolling  distances,  the  splendour  of  the 
sky.  .  .  .  Then  the  Sahara  began  to  give  up 
its  bliss — the  unspeakable  thing — the  inner 
calm,  the  sense  of  repose,  of  relief,  the  feel- 
ing of  separation  from  life,  the  falling  away 
of  the  burden,  the  freedom  from  it  all  in  the 
freedom  of  those  blue  and  silent  distances 
over  sandy  and  rock-paved  tracts,  full  of  the 
sun.  How  quiet  it  was,  how  large,  and  what 
a  sense  of  effortless,  elemental  power— of 
nature  in  her  pure  and  lifeless  being. 

Needless  to  ask  if  the  author  loved  the 
desert.  Every  phase  of  it,  the  slightest 
details,  called  forth  his  wonder  and  de- 
light. 

Every  line  and  tracery  of  the  wind  was 
visible  on  the  sand.  The  surface  of  the 
dunes  was  beautiful — light  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  fantasy;  the  modulation  was  ex- 
quisite, ribbed  and  fretted,  furrowed  in  lines 
and  touched  all  over  with  little  disks  and 
curves,  like  the  imprint  of  small  shells;  and 


their  mottled  and  wavy  surfaces  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  vast  slopes  and  dunes  like 
an  infinite  enamelling  of  nature. 

The  North  Africa  that  the  author 
visited  was  for  the  most  part  Tunis  and 
Algiers — French  dominions — and  for  the 
domination  of  the  French  he  has  nothing 
but  praise.  That  adaptability  toward 
alien  and  subject  races,  which  is  a  Gallic 
characteristic,  that  rule  which  while  it 
is  firm  enough  develops  a  spirit  of 
cameraderie  between  rulers  and  subjects 
which  we  Anglo-Saxons  have  never  at- 
tained, wins  his  admiration.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  but  good  of  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  "French  peace"  in 
that  once  war-worn  and  turbulent  land, 
and  calls  the  "vitalising  and  beneficent 
power  of  French  civilisation"  in  restoring 
a  "great  and  almost  forsaken  tract  of  the 
earth"  one  of  the  glories  of  France  and 
one  of  the  greatest  colonising  feats  of 
present  times. 

Apropos  of  the  French  there  is  a 
description  of  the  famous  Foreign  Legion, 
so  striking  that  the  reviewer  cannot 
omit  it: 

It  was  the  men  who  held  my  eyes.  The 
room  was  packed  with  soldiers  of  the 
Legion;  .  .  .  there  was  no  place  left  to 
stand  even;  and  I  looked  full  on  their 
serried  faces.  My  first  thought  was  that  I 
^had  never  seen  soldiers  before.  I  never  saw 
such  faces — mature,  grave,  settled,  with  the 
look  of  habitual  self-possession  of  men  who 
conmiand  and  obey;  resolute  mouths,  im- 
mobile features;  ...  no  detail  can  give  the 
human  depth  of  the  impression  I  felt  at  the 
sight — faces  into  which  life  had  fused  all  its 
iron.  And  there  was,  too,  in  the  whole  mass 
the  sense  of  physical  life,  of  hardship  and 
hardihood,  and  of  bodily  power  to  do  and 
bear  and  withstand — ^the  fruit  of  the  desert 
air,  long  marches,  terrible  campaigns  in  the 
sands.  It  was  a  sight  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber as,  humanly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
I  ever  looked  on. 

The  natives — ^Arabs,  Berbers,  Moors 
— the  author  studied  in  that  appreciative, 
approachable  spirit  which  is  the  best  at- 
titude to  adopt  when  one  is  observing 
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humankind.  AH  his  guides  seem  to  have 
become  his  warm  personal  friends.  He 
visited  native  homes,  ate  their  food  and 
liked  it,  was  entertained  by  sheiks  and 
a  saint,  made  himself  at  home  with  a 
Bedouin  family  in  their  tent,  and  found 
the  good  in  these  strangers  of  an  alien 
civilisation.  He  relates  a  charming  inci- 
dent of  a  young  Arab  shepherd  boy  with 
whom  he  held  friendly  intercourse,  chiefly 
by  smiles  and  glances,  who,  when  he  was 
leaving,  improvised  a  song  just  for  love 
of  him.  He  spent  happy  hours  in  the 
shop  of  an  old  perfume-seller,  where,  he 
says  "it  is  sweet  to  be,  to  have  peace*,  and 
gentleness,  and  courtesy,  young  trust  and 
brave  respect,  and  breeding;  it  is  balm." 
He  could  be  with  the  Arabs  as  quiet  and 
contemplative  as  they.  He  visited  their 
mosques,  which  he  confesses  seemed  to 
him  more  impressive  than  cathedrals,  in 
the  appreciative,  sympathetic  spirit  which 
is  the  keynote  of  his  book  and  the  reason 


for  its  success.  Mohammedanism  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  nearest  of  all  religions 
to  the  stern  and  simple  Puritanism  of  his 
forefathers.  And  in  the  chapter  called 
"On  the  Mat"  he  has  written  an  expo- 
sition ^f  the  religion  of  the  Prophet 
which  only  those  who  are  very  bigoted  or 
indifferent  can  read  without  profit  and 
food  for  serious  thought. 

There  are  many  sides  to  this  many- 
sided  book  which  cannot  be  touched  .in  a 
brief  review.  The  description  of  Djerba, 
land  of  the  lotus-eaters,  is  so  exquisitely 
done  that  as  one  reads  dreamy  visions  of 
the  old,  forgotten,  dreaming  land  arise 
until  one  is  half  ready  to  believe  that  he 
himself  has  vague,  half  obliterated  recol- 
lections of  it.  And  there  are  many, 
many  other  passages  which  the  reader 
enjoys  with  a  slow  delight,  rolling 
them  under  the  tongue  as  it  were, 
and  remembers,  and  looks  forward  to 
reading  again. 


UNTER  DEN  LINDEN— 1890^ 

BY   HARRY  THURSTON    PECK 

The  rays  of  waning  sunlight  steal 

Along  the  overhanging  eaves; 
The  awnings  droop  and  scarcely  feel 
The  wind  that  stirs  the  linden  leaves; 
And  here  the  curious  strangers  try 

To  wile  away  an  idle  hour. 
And  watch  the  crowd  that  surges  by 
All  day  before  the  Cafe  Bauer. 


Not  all  unmoved  can  one  abide 

And  with  a  careless  heart  survey 
This  city  of  imperial  pride, 

Where  men  make  history  to-day; 
Here  is  no  idle  pleasure-mart 

To  witch  the  fancy  of  an  hour, 
Here  throbs  a  nation's  living  heart. 

Here  beats  the  pulse  of  conscious  power. 


•From  "Grcystonc  and  Porphyry." 
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On  every  side,  displayed  afar, 

Flung  out  with  martial  blazonry, 
Are  symbols  of  successful  war, 
While  he  who  looks  can  ever  see 

Behind  the  veil  that  Peace  has  spread, 

The  banners  of  a  mighty  camp, 
Can  hear  above  the  hum  of  trade, 
The  gathering  armies*  ceaseless  tramp. 


And  suddenly,  with  naught  to  show 

What  stilled  the  tongue  and  checked  the  feet. 
As  when  a  wind  has  ceased  to  blow, 
A  hush  comes  o'er  the  busy  street; 
A  bugle  sounds;  and  in  reply 

Rolls  forth  a  distant  storm  of  drums; 
Then  down  the  Linden  runs  the  cry : 

"The  Kaiser  comes!    The  Kaiser  comes!" 


Cold  eyes,  set  lips,  a  restless  glance 

That  wanders  in  uneasy  quest. 
With  looks  that  like  a  living  lance 
Blaze  from  beneath  the  helmet-crest; 
Upon  that  face  as  on  a  page 

Has  nature  stamped  with  cruel  truth 
The  heartlessness  of  cynic  age. 
The  reckless  insolence  of  youth. 

What  morbid  motive  half  defined. 

What  oestrus-thought  that  stings  and  stays. 
Goads  on  his  restless,  brooding  mind — 
This  sceptred  Sphinx  of  modern  days? 
Is  it  ambition's  poisoned  wine — 

The  throb,  perchance,  of  ceaseless  pain — 
The  spark  of  genius  half  divine — 
The  burning  of  a  madman's  brain? 


And  this  is  he  whose  sword  and  pen 
All  Europe  eyes  with  bated  breath. 
Whose  word  can  arm  a  million  men. 
Whose  nod  can  hurl  them  on  to  death: 
A  nation's  life,  a  nation's  ease. 

The  honour  of  a  nation's  name. 
The  awful  fates  of  war  and  peace. 
All  centred  in  a  single  frame. 


A  type  of  all  the  dreadful  past 

When  birth  made  brutes  the  lords  of  brain! 
When  Hope  stood  naked  to  the  blast. 

And  cowering  Freedom  clanked  her  chain ! 
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Thou  art  the  last  of  all  the  line 

Of  them  that  set  with  lordly, beck 
The  ruthless  heel  of  right  divine 

Forever  on  a  nation^s  neck! 

• 

Yet  thus,  perchance,  must  victors  pay 
The  price  that  War  has  sternly  set; 
The  while,  ere  Peace  returns  to  stay, 
There  looms  a  conflict  mightier  yet 

Than  that  which  burst  in  years  before 

When  German  unity  awoke 
Saluted  by  the  cannon's  roar 
Amid  the  mists  of  battle-smoke. 

To  scourge  the  land  with  sword  and  flame 

The  northern  Cossack  grimly  waits; 
The  Dane  remembers  Diippers  shame, 
The  Austrian  broods  o*er  Koniggratz; 
While  on  the  hills  of  fair  Lorraine 

That  front  the  slopes  of  Vendenheim — 
A  tiger  with  a  slender  chain — 
The  Gallic  foeman  bides  his  time. 

Stout-hearted  sons  of  Fatherland! 

Who  kneel  to  God  but  face  the  foe, 
And  side  by  side  together  stand 
To  sing  the  song  of  long  ago 

That,  rising  from  a  myriad  throats, 

A  nation's  battle-hymn  divine. 
Thrills  on  the  ear  like  bugle  notes: 

"Fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein !" 


Such  thoughts  the  musing  fancy  weaves 
Throughout  the  drowsy  summer  day. 
While  glints  the  sunlight  on  the  eaves 
Along  the  Linden's  stately  way 

Where  still  the  curious  strangers  try 

To  wile  away  an  idle  hour. 
And  watch  the  crowd  that  surges  by 
All  day  before  the  Cafe  Bauer. 


NEEDED:   A  LITERARY  PAWN  SHOP 


BY  NORMAN  BRYCE 


We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  recent 
years  about  the  commercialisation  of  au- 
thorship, and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
distinction  between  the  book  which  is 
literature  and  the  book  which  is  frankly 
merchandise.  But  it  does  not  seem 
hitherto  to  have  occurred  to  anybody 
that  there  is  one  final  step  yet  to  be  taken, 
one  last  institution  to  be  established  be- 
fore the  type-written  manuscript  may  re- 
ceive that  final  certificate  of  marketable 
value  which  is  now  the  privilege  of  a 
watch,  a  cuflE-button  or  a  pair  of  socks: 
namely,  the  pawn  ticket.  Anti  such  an 
institution,  in  default  of  better  term,  we 
may  call  the  Literary  Pawn  Shop. 

Think  what  a  vista  of  interesting  pos- 
sibilities the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a 
scheme  at  once  opens  up.  One's  first 
thought  is  of  the  boon  that  it  would 
prove,  to  the  struggling  beginner,  whose 
heroic  industry  is  often  represented  by 
untold  reams  of  blackened  paper,  but 
whose  persistent  failure  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  editors  threatens  to  leave  him  des- 
titute of  type-ribbons.  Now,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Literary  Pawn  Shop  he  could 
at  least  count  upon  keeping  his  stationer's 
bill  liquidated,  at  least  until  such  time  as 
his  own  unredeemed  pledges  had  glutted 
the  market. 

But  the  question  of  the  novice  in  litera- 
ture is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  opened  up  to  the  professional 
writer  of  every  type,  age  and  rank. 
Think  of  the  new  freedom  and  independ- 
ence it  would  give  them  to  know  that,  no 
matter  how  long  the  intervals  between 
cheques,  no  matter  how  tedious  the  delay 
of  the  magazines  who  "pay  on  publica- 
tion," and  not  always  then,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  ransack  desk,  and  drawer 
and  cupboard  for  all  the  old,  forgotten 
indiscretions  of  past  years,  worn  shabby 
by  frequent  submitting,  and  turn  them 
at  once  into  available  cash,  sufficient  at 


least  to  stave  off  the  butcher  and  grocer, 
and  at  best  possibly  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  summer  vacation.  And,  naturally, 
the  more  distinguished  the  author  is,  the 
higher  rates  his  fourth-rate  stuff  would 
bring,  since  it  would  be  almost  certain  to 
be  redeemed.  For  otherwise  it  must 
eventually  find  lodgment  in  some 
tawdry  little  periodical  such  as  would 
surely  spring  up  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for 
the  literary  pawn  sales! 

To-day,  as  is  well  known,  the  maker 
of  popular  fiction  is  especially  hampered. 
He  dares  not  yield  to  the  mood  of  bis 
environment,  or  the  festivities  of  the  sea- 
son, for  he  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  the 
consequent  delay  in  payment.  He  must 
not  write  of  foot-ball  in  November,  nor 
of  the  college  regattas  in  June,  for  no 
editor  is  buying  at  those  dates,  and  the 
stories  would  have  to  go  into  cold  stor- 
age for  §ix  months.  The  Fourth  of  July 
tale  IS  probably  written  in  the  midst  of  a 
winter  blizzard,  with  the  numb  author 
huddled  close  to  his  luke-warm  radiator. 
The  tale  of  Christmas  cheer,  with  its 
yule-log,  mistletoe  and  holly  berries,  is  a 
product  of  the  dog-days,  evolved  with  the 
aid  of  a  wet  towel  and  a  whirring  elec- 
tric fan.  Now,  the  Literary  Pawn  Shop 
would  revolutionise  all  this.  Two 
Christmas  stories,  under  congenial  con- 
ditions, could  be  evolved  with  the  ease  of 
one  under  the  old  method,  pledged  for  a 
fair  percentage  of  their  value,  and  re- 
deemed later  by  aid  of  the  cheque  for 
last  year's  yarn  of  a  "noiseless  Fourth," 
on  much  the  same  principle  that  the  win- 
ter overcoat  goes  to  Uncle  Silberkranz 
as  the  outing  flannels  come  back. 

Then  think  of  the  domestic  friction 
that  would  be  saved,  the  burden  of 
anxiety  that  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  harassed  partner  of  your 
home  and  hearth,  by  this  same  beneficent 
institution  of  the  Literary  Pawn  Shop. 
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Can  you  not  anticipate  in  imagination 
her  gentle  Saturday  night  reminder: 
"John,  dear,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  pawn  those  manuscripts  over  Sunday 
again.  The  delicatessen  man  said  he 
couldn't  let  me  charge  any  more  till  we 
paid  for  those  last  frankfurters.  Let  me 
go  for  you,  dear;  they  gave  me  $1.75 
last  time  for  your  Ode  on  Prosperity 
and  your  comedy,  Unlimited  Credit  1" 
Who  knows  how  much  married  in- 
felicity might  be  averted  by  this  simple 
expedient  of  the  Literary  Pawn  Shop? 
Who  knows,  indeed,  how  many  tragedies 
in  the  past  might  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  such  an  academic  Mont  de 
Piete?  Perhaps  even  Shakespeare  him- 
self would  have  had  a  different  tale  to 
tell,  had  Anne  had  the  pleasant  assurance 
that  Measure  for  Measure  or  As  You 
Like  It  could  always  be  pledged  for  a 
couple  of  shillings. 

But,  of  course,  like  all  innovations, 
the  Literary  Pawn  Shop  would. raise  at 
first  some  puzzling  ethical  questions.  For 
instance,  while  the  author  would  possess 
his  inalienable  right  to  dispose  of  his 
pawn  ticket  for  what  price  he  could  get, 
would  he  be  justified  in  submitting  a 
carbon  copy  of  his  pledged  manuscript 
together  with  the  ticket?     However  ex- 


pert the  professional  reader  may  be,  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  on  the 
merits  of  a  manuscript  from  inspection  of 
the  bare  ticket.  Yet  the  retention  of  a 
copy  of  the  pledged  article  would  cer- 
tainly leave  the  pawn-broker  unprotected 
and  lay  the  author  open  to  a  charge  of 
fraud.  Obviously,  some  very  special 
legislation  will  be  found  necessary  to 
bring  such  difficult  questions  to  a  satis- 
factory lissue. 

Finally,  the  success  of  the  Literary 
Pawn  Shop  would  depend  upon  the  tact, 
discretion  and  literary  judgment  of  the 
person  in  charge.  A  great  opportunity 
would  be  opened  up  to  him  to  make  dis- 
coveries of  future  geniuses,  and  the  very 
fact  that  he  was  willing  to  back  his  opin- 
ion by  an  advance  of  fifty  dollars  for  a 
story  by  an  unknown  writer  might  come 
to  be  as  convincing  an  evidence  of  com- 
mercial value  as  the  same  amount  is  to- 
day on  a  diamond  ring.  But  tact  and 
forebearance  are  also  to  be  required  of 
those  who  seek  to  pledge  the  products  of 
their  brain.  They  must  not  take  umbrage 
if  their  favourite  sonnets  bring  only  the 
value  of  a  postage  stamp,  nor  feel  sur- 
prise if  articles  on  The  Iniquities  of 
Loan  Sharks  and  The  Crime  of  Usury 
are  refused  altogether. 


AMERICAN  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  AT 

THE  FRONT 


BY  GREGORY  MASON 


When  the  news  came  that  Europe  was 
going  to  war,  that  the  prophecies  of 
military  theorists  and  the  dreams  of 
alarmist  jingoes  were  about  to  become 
facts,  that,  in  short,  the  biggest  story 
since  the  flood  was  about  to  break,  the 
clan  of  men  who  write  about  wars  began 
to  gather  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Some  had  been  looking  for  trouble  in  the 
Far  East,  others  had  been  hovering 
about  Ecuador  and  Haiti  where  for  some 
time  there  has  been  a  faint  but  encourag- 


ingly persistent  smell  of  powder;  more 
were  still  waiting  on  events  in  Mexico, 
and  more  yet  were  devoting  their  pens  to 
the  events  of  peace. 

Every  new  war  brings  together  a  good 
many  old  members  of  the  fraternity  of 
war  correspondents  and  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  new  men  destined  to 
break  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  press 
agents  of  Mars.  In  America,  however, 
where  the  Great  God  Reputation  holds 
in  thrall  most  of  the  tribe  of  editors,  few 
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reporters  are  sent  to  the  front  unless  they 
are  glib  in  mention  of  the  deeds  of  '98, 
1904-05,  or  other  years  of  bloodshed.  A 
war  is  a  sort  of  convention  for  these  men. 
When  they  meet  in  hotels  or  in  liners 
they  slap  each  other  on  the  back  and  at 
once  unlimber  the  artillery  of  reminis- 
cences as  freely  as  a  group  of  college 
graduates  back  on  a  class  reunion. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
arrogance  of  three  rulers  was  to  plunge 
a  continent  into  the  greatest  war  of  his- 
tory practically  every  American  writer 
of  prominence  whose  name  is  associated 
with  things  martial  dropped  his  business, 
got  into  communication  with  some 
friendly  managing  editor  and  after 
strapping  about  his  waist  a  belt  fiUe/l 
with  the  gold  of  the  editor  and  weighting 
his  hip  with  a  piece  of  military  hardware, 
to  be  used  in  case  he  should  be  forced  by 
circumstances  to  relinquish  the  role  of 
bystander  for  that  of  combattant,  got 
upon  the  next  boat  for  Europe. 

Frederick  Palmer  was  hobnobbing  in 
Monterrey  with  the  Carranzistas.  in  the 
interest  of  Everybody's  Magazine  when 
the  call  to  arms  came.  The  problems  of 
Mexico  suddenly  seemed  stale  and  flat  to 
Palmer,  who  hot-footed  it  to  New  York, 
throwing  off  an  article  of  analysis  and 
prognostication  on  the  European  conflict 
during  his  thirty-six  hours*  stay  in  the 
metropolis  before  hastening  across  the 
Atlantic.  Arthur  Ruhl,  Cincinnatus 
like,  dropped  the  plough  on  the  parental 
farm  in  Illinois  to  see  that  Collier  s  was 
not  beaten  on  this  story  of  stories,  while 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  with  whom 
wars  have  become  a  habit,  swung  aboard 
the  Lusitania  at  the  head  of  a  small  army 
of  writers  whose  expenses  are  guaranteed 
by  the  New  York  Tribune, 

From  the  west  came  John  Reed  of  the 
Metropolitan,  lately  of  Pancho  Villa's 
Army  of  the  North,  while  Will  Irwin 
ceased  dabbling  in  Scituate  sand  to  go 
abroad  for  Collier  s  and  the  American 
Magazine.  Irvin  Cobb,  of  the  New 
York  World  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post;  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  of  the  Post; 
W.  G.  Shepherd,  of  the  United  Press 
Associations;  the  veteran  James  Barnes, 


John  McCutcheon  and  Andre  Tridon 
who  are  two  of  the  many  who  went  over 
to  "free  lance";  Henry  Reuterdahl,  of 
Everybody's;  Robert  Dunn,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Arno  Dosch,  of 
World's  Work;  and  Gerald  Morgan,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  are  other  Ameri- 
can correspondents  in  Europe  whose 
names  the  public  knows. 

A  war  is  an  important  assignment,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  American  corre- 
spondents have  been  given  carte  blanche 
by  their  editors,  to  go  where  they  please 
and  spend  what  they  please.  As  far  as 
the  former  privilege  is  concerned,  our 
correspondents  are  finding  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  go  anywhere,  except  to  the 
front.  Never  was  there  a  war  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  newspaper  men 
were  so  restricted  as  this.  The  lid  was 
clamped  down  tightly  at  the  beginning, 
and  if  anything  it  has  been  screwed 
tighter  since  the  opening  of  hostilities. 

Each  of  the  armies  in  the  field  has  a 
set  of  regulations  carefully  drawn  up 
with  an  eye  to  preventing  war  corre- 
spondents getting  any  real  war  news  at 
all.  If  a  man  is  with  the  Germans  he 
must  get  a  permit  each  time  he  wishes 
to  leave  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
tent  and  he  is  never  allowed  to  get  within 
eye-shot  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  number  of  officers  who 
speak  foreign  tongues  and  whose  particu- 
lar mission  it  is  to  see  that  the  war  re- 
porters are  well  entertained — far  from 
the  source  of  n^ws. 

No  correspondent  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  the  French  army  unless  he  is  a  citi- 
zen of  France  or  of  one  of  the  countries 
allied  with  France  in  this  struggle,  a  rule 
that  nominally,  at  least,  cuts  out  Ameri- 
cans at  once.  Then  each  correspondent 
is  obliged  to  submit  certificates  of  char- 
acter and  physical  fitness  to  take  the 
field,  with  three  photographs  to  be  kept 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  he  must 
also  pledge  himself  to  abide  by  all  the 
regulations. 

A  white  armlet  is  provided  by  the 
French  for  each  correspondent  on  which 
is  inscribed  his  name,  nationality  and 
the  name  of  his  newspaper.     He  must 
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prestige  in  the  ranks  of  their  comrades, 
and  consequently  they  are  not  altogether 
losers  by  their  martyrdom.  The  real 
motives  of  the  Socialists  go  far  deeper, 
however.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
conflict  of  social  theories  and  social  classes 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  To  the 
struggle  between  the  present  order  and 
the  future  state  of  which  the  Social 
Democrats  dream,  there  has  been  super- 
added a  sharp  personal  conflict  between 
the  crowned  and  consecrated  incarnation 
of  the  one  and  the  democratic  tribunes  of 
the  other.  The  determination  of  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  to  rule  personally,  to  be  his 
own  Chancellor  as  the  saying  goes,  has 
greatly  intensified  the  situation.  One  of 
the  effects  of  this  policy  has  been  to 
widen  the  sccqM  of  the  law  against  insult 
owing  to  the  much  larger  number  nowa- 
days of  imperial  words  and  deeds  upon 
which  comment  is  dangerous.    Under  the 


circumstances,  great  personal  bitterness 
would  have  been  inevitable  even  if  both 
parties  had  been  far  more  conciliatory 
than  they  actually  were  and  are.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  length  to  which 
the  Emperor  has  frequently  gone  in  de- 
nouncing the  Social  Democrats  has  added 
oil  to  the  flames  of  passion.  The  official 
reports  of  his  speeches  confess  to  such 
phrases  as  "Agitators  devoid  of  Patriot- 
ism," "Enemies  of  the  Empire  and  of 
their  Fatherland,"  etc.;  and  if  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  bis  hearers  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  heat  of  oratory  has  often  car- 
ried him  much  farther.  The  Socialists 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  re- 
mained quiet  under  such  taunts,  but  if 
they  dare  to  reply  in  terms  disrespectful 
to  the  Emperor's  person,  they  must  pay 
the  penalty.  In  so  thoroughly  one-sided 
a  conflict  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
very  considerable  measure  of  sympathy 


<^^  Dcr  brttifdjc  Coipe.  ^^. 


Emperor  Wiiliam's  truculent  telegram  lo  Ooin  Paul,  in  18^4,  led  to  tbe  publication  io 
KlalUradaliih  ai  the  cartoon  on  the  left  The  reversal  of  his  former  policy  Id  favor  of 
England  during  the  Boer  War  is  caricatured  on  the  right  Noteworthy  in  the  tno  pictures 
Is  tbe  fact  that  onl;  the  imperial  boot  is  alloned  to  appear  by  the  artiit.  To  have  gone 
further  would  have  been  to  court  the  terrors  of  the  Use  Majest^  law. 
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to  send  home  in  the  face  of  this  state  of 
affairs  may  well  be  imagined. 

In  messages  sent  from  England  the 
use  of  code  even  in  the  address  is  for- 
bidden, and  no  message  will  be  trans- 
mitted unless  carrying  the  full  address  of 
the  addressee  even  to  his  street  number 
and  unless  signed  by  the  full  name  of  the 
sender.  Thus  it  will  not  do  to  send  a 
cable  to  "The  Sun,  New  York."  Sun 
correspondents  must  address  their  cable 
news  to  "The  New  York  Sun,  170 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A." 
Thus,  too,  if  correspondent  William 
Theophilus  Smith  wishes  to  advise  his 
fond  mother  that  he  has  not  been  bullet- 
struck  or  disease-smitten  he  may  not  sign 
his  message  with  the  usual  "Bill,"  but 
must  sign  in  full,  "William  Theophilus 
Smith."  The  result  is  that  messages 
from  England  have  averaged  twice  their 
usual  length  and  the  service  has  been 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  slower  than  it  would 
have  been  had  not  this  unnecessary  rule 
been  adopted. 

The  most  maddening  feature  of  the 
cable  service  from  England  has  been  the 
fact  that  owing  to  an  insufficient  supply 
of  censors  correspondents  are  frequently 
forced  to  experience  the  anguish  of 
knowing  that  important  despatches  are 
being  held  up  for  hours  until  the  over- 
worked censor  can  get  through  the  pile 
of  cables  ahead  of  them.  This  is  enough 
to  drive  any  newspaper  man  to  drink. 

The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  show 
that  they  had  fully  learned  the  lesson  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  in  which  the 
defeats  of  the  French  were  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  were  able  to  gain  from  French 
and  neutral  newspapers  advance  knowl- 
edge of  the  movements  of  their  enemies. 
The  first  great  land  fight  of  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War,  the  battle  of  the  Yalu 
River,  brought  to  the  attention  of  an 
astonished  world  a  new  policy  of  a  war- 
ring nation  toward  the  hirelings  of  the 
newspapers  of  neutral  countries.  The 
Japanese  allowed  no  cable  to  go  out 
which  contained  any  information  on  the 
position  of  their  armies,  or  on  the  extent 
of  their  losses,  or  their  plans  for  the  fu- 


ture. Written  matter,  even  when  con- 
taining most  caustic  criticism  of  the 
Japanese,  was  smilingly  vised  by  the  cen- 
sors of  the  Mikado,  who  well  realised 
that  it  could  not  be  published  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  of  its  transmission, 
by  which  time  the  entire  military  situa- 
tion would  be  changed. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Japanese  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  stupid  policy  of 
Lord  Stanley,  the  British  Chief  Censor 
in  the  Boer  War.  A  reporter  with  the 
English  forces  might  cable  all  he  pleased 
of  casualty  lists  and  military  movements, 
but  let  him  breathe  a  word  of  criticism 
of  the  tactical  wisdom  of  the  British 
commanders,  and  he  at  once  found  him- 
self persona  non  grata. 

Under  the  present  air-tight  and  iron- 
bound  censorship  the  only  way  of  getting 
an  important  and  essentially  complete 
piece  of  news  to  America  by  cable,  aside 
from  sheer  luck  or  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  censor,  is  through  the  use  of 
some  extremely  simple  and  practically 
"invisible"  code  pre-arranged  between 
correspondent  and  editor  such  as  that  by 
which  William  G.  Shepherd  of  the 
United  Press  Associations  scored  a  com- 
plete "beat"  over  his  fellow  correspond- 
ents on  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
American  marines  and  bluejackets. 

As  soon  as  the  American  forces  began 
to  come  ashore  Shepherd  got  the  follow- 
ing innocent  looking  message  past  the 
Mexican  censor: 

"Films  forwarded  in  Vera  Cruz." 

This  meant  to  Shepherd's  New  York 
office,  "American  marines  landed  in  Vera 
Cruz." 

The  next  message  from  the  American 
correspondent  was: 

"Lawrence  is  in  Vera  Cruz.  He  will 
send  cable  despatches  from  there.  Hag- 
gerty  probably  leaving  there  for  Mexico 
City.  All  quiet,  two  o'clock."  This 
meant,  "American  forces  are  in  Vera 
Cruz  and  will  cable  the  report  of  their 
landing  from  there.  The  Mexican  de- 
fenders of  Vera  Cruz  are  falling  back 
toward  Mexico  City.  All  is  quiet  here 
at  two  o'clock." 

In  talking  about  this  coup  after  his  re- 
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turn  to  the  United  States,  Shepherd  made 
some  remarks  which  bring  out  the  neces- 
sity of  the  closest  co-operation  between 
correspondent  and  managing  editor  and 
the  necessity  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  read  between  the  lines  of  cryptic 
cable  despatches. 

''After  the  message  had  cleared,"  said 
Shepherd,  "I  realised  that  if  I  did  put 
over  a  beat  and  any  one  in  the  New  York 
office  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  send  me  a 
wire  of  congratulation,  it  would  turn  the 
censor's  suspicions  into  conviction  and 
convert  me  from  a  correspondent  into  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  Mr.  Huerta*s  pri- 
vately conducted  jails.  I  did  not  enjoy 
figuring  what  would  happen  to  me  in 
such  a  situation.  The  more  I  thought 
of  it,  however,  the  more  certain  I  was 
that  the  New  York  office  would  appreci- 
ate the  situation,  and  my  confidence 
proved  well  grounded." 

After  all,  the  Japanese  conception  of 
the  war  correspondent's  position  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  hard  on  the  war-crazed  pub- 
lic, eager  for  a  shred  of  news  from  the 
front,  and  hard  on  the  men  who  for  ad- 
venture and  money  go  to  wars  for  news- 
papers that  the  reporters  are  not  allowed 
to  roam  about  at  will,  jumping  from  one 
army  to  another  and  back  again,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  before  Japan  set  the  in- 
ternational fashion  the  other  way.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  war  corre- 
spondent has  no  inalienable  right  to  be 
at  the  front,  and  it  is  absurd  for  an  army 
to.  maintain  a  publicity  bureau  to  let  the 
enemy  know  of  its  position  and  plans. 
Indeed,  in  the  "good  old  days"  when  cor- 
respondents were  allowed  to  come  and 
go  as  they  pleased,  without  showing 
credentials  from  any  newspaper  and  with- 
out registering  with  the  home  War  Office, 
each  writer  was  largely  dependent  for 
success  on  the  extent  of  his  pull  with 
army  and  navy  officers  and  inevitably, 


therefore,  was  before  all  things  else  a 
personal  press  agent  for  his  particular 
good  angel. 

So  firmly  intrenched  in  their  tra- 
ditional privileges  were  the  correspond- 
ents who  covered  our  early  troubles  in 
the  Philippines  on  account  of  this  power 
of  "knocking"  or  "boosting"  officers,  col- 
lectively or  individually,  that  after  the 
newspaper  men  in  a  round  robin  letter 
protested  against  the  imposition  of  a 
rather  strict  censorship  the  command 
came  from  Washington  to  "conciliate  the 
newspaper  men." 

Americans  who  are  now  spectators  in 
the  theatre  of  war  in  Europe  are  learn- 
ing that  the  proper  function  of  a  war 
correspondent  to-day  is  mainly  that  of  a 
historian  who  sees  a  small  cross-section 
of  the  conflict  which  is  valuable  as  a 
piece  of  history  to  be  put  together  after 
the  war  with  the  contributions  of  other 
observers.  For  a  magazine  writer  a  war 
offers  still  a  field  fertile  with  "colour" 
and  descriptive  material  palatable  to  the 
public.  So  far  as  the  newspapers  are 
concerned,  however,  they  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  it  no  longer  pays  them  to 
send  out  writers  whose  reputations  have 
been  made  in  the  field  of  fiction,  or  whose 
only  success  as  war  correspondents  was 
won  in  the  old  easy-going  days;  when  a 
dashing  manner  and  a  feeling  for  theatri- 
cal values  was  what  counted.  The  news- 
papers are  coming  to  see  that  a  war  is 
much  like  any  other  assignment,  and  they 
are  coming  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
members  of  their  regular  staffs,  in  other 
words,  on  everyday  straight-ahead  good 
out-and-out  newspaper  men.  The  suc- 
cessful newspaper  war  correspondent  to- 
day must  have  a  good  news  sense,  physi- 
cal endurance,  organising  ability,  and  a 
large  expense  account — especially  a  large 
expense  account. 


LESE  MAJESTE  IN  GERMANY^ 


BY  ROBERT  C.  BROOKS 


To  the  average  American  the  desire  to 
speak  insultingly  of  the  President  of  die 
United  States  presents  itself  rarely,  if 
ever.  Even  in  the  midst  of  party  con- 
flict, the  due  meed  of  respect  is  freely  ac- 
corded both  to  the  man  and  to  the  great 
oflice  which  he  clothes.  No  statute  at- 
tempts to  enforce  moderation  of  language 
with  regard  to  him;  indeed  no  one 
dreams  that  such  a  statute  will  ever  be- 
come necessary.  The  penalties  naturally 
attached  to  what  would  be  regarded  by 
all  right-minded  men  as  a  lamentable 
breach  of  good  taste  are  more  than  sufli- 
cient.  Not  so  in  Germany,  where  the 
majesty  that  doth  hedge  a  king  seems  in- 
sufficient of  itself  to  keep  the  tongues  of 
majesty's  subjects  straight.  Americans 
were  once  accustomed  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  for  this  state  of.  affairs 
in  the  Emperor's  over-indulgence  in 
oratory,  epigram,  and  telegram.  Being 
'^talked  at"  so  much,  it  was  assumed  that 
even  the  patient  Teuton  must  feel  the 
need  at  times  of  "talking  back"  in  spite 
of  all  the  pains  and  penalties  therefor 
duly  made  and  provided.  Since  we  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  William 
II — or  shall  we  be  more  precise  and  say, 
since  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry — our  own 
respect  for  the  Kaiser  has  appreciably  in- 
creased and  our  former  theories  about  him 
have  been  thoroughly  overhauled.  Pos- 
sibly also  our  recent  sympathy  for  those 
who  assailed  him  with  insult  has  de- 
creased. Still,  it  remains  true  that  no 
feature  of  modern  political  life  in  Ger- 
many appeals  to  us  as  more  singular  than 
the  attempt  to  prevent  by  statute  and 
public  prosecutor  any  irreverent  utterance 
regarding  royalty. 

THE  GERMAN  LAW  OF  LESE  MAJESTE 

The     heinous     crime     of     insulting 

^Reprinted  from  The  Bookman  for  June, 
1904. 


majesty, — pity  that  the  German  language 
can  find  no  more  acceptable  expression 
for  it  than  the  ponderous  compound 
Majestatsbeletdigung, — is  dealt  with  by 
Section  95  of  the  German  Imperial 
Criminal  Code.  Imprisonment  or  con- 
finement in  a  fortress  for  not  less  than 
two  months  nor  more  than  five  years  is 
threatened  those  who  insult  the  Emperor, 
the  sovereign  of  their  respective  States, 
or  the  sovereign  of  the  State  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  sojourning.  According 
to  the  extremely  broad  and  elastic  in- 
terpretation of  the  courts,  to  "insult" 
means  to  say  or  do,  either  in  public  or 
private,  with  or  without  intention  to  of- 
fend, anything  deemed  irreverent  to  the 
princes  mentioned.  Thus  the  person  who 
failed  to  rise  in  response  to  a  toast  to  the 
Emperor  would  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  as  clearly  as  one  who 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  him.  In  addition 
to  the  penalty  prescribed  above,  persons 
found  guilty  under  Section  95  may  be 
punished  by  the  loss  of  any  public  office 
which  they  hold,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of 
any  rights  they  possess  as  the  result  of 
any  public  election  (Section  96).  Thus 
the  Social  Democrat  newly  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  whose  overwhelming  majority 
in  a  crowded  city  district  should  tempt 
him  to  express  too  candid  an  opinion  of 
the  Emperor  might  in  consequence  lose 
both  his  liberty  and  his  office.  By  Sec- 
tion 97  of  the  Code,  lighter  penalties  are 
provided  for  insults  affecting  regents,  or 
other  than  reigning  members  of  princely 
houses.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means 
politic  in  Germany  to  call  even  the  grand- 
aunt  of  royalty  an  old  goose,  at  least  not 
without  carefully  considering  whether 
the  pleasure  of  relieving  your  mind  in 
this  elevated  way  is,  after  all,  worth  a 
month's  imprisonment,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  risk  you  run  of  receiving  a  sentence 
of  three  years  for  so  harmless,  and  pos- 
sibly so  veracious,  a  remark.  Not  that 
the  ability  to  prove  the  truth  of  your 
allegation  would  release  you  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  libel  suit;  indeed  it 
would  evidently  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  increase  the  enormity  of  your 
offence. 

HOW  THE  LAW  WORKS:  MINOR  INFRAC- 
TIONS 

Dead  letter  laws  are  not  so  common 
in  Germany  as  they  are  in  certain  re- 
gions considerably  less  remote.  The 
statute  regarding  lese  majeste  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Statistics  collected 
in  1898,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  Emperor's  reign,  showed  that 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne  much 
more  than  one  thousand  years  of  im- 
prisonment had  been  inflicted  upon  of- 
fenders under  Section  95  of  the  Code. 
Between  1898- 1904,  convictions  have 
been  notoriously  more  numerous  than  be- 
fore. Scarcely  a  week  elapses  without 
the  notice  in  the  general  press  of  the 
country  of  three  or  four  trials  of  this 
character.  Americans  can  well  afford  to 
laugh  over  the  comic-opera  effects  of  the 
few  cases  which  find  their  way  into  our 
foreign  news  columns,  but  to  the  German 
lese  majeste  is  not  entirely  a  laughing 
matter.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true 
that  no  section  in  the  whole  Criminal 
Code  of  the  Empire  is  so  frequently 
broken. 

Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the 
infractions  of  the  law  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances which  render  vain  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officious  policeman  and  the 
ambition  of  sycophantic  prosecuting  at- 
torneys. Not  all  walls  in  Germany  have 
ears;  but  the  proverb  regarding  stolen 
fruit  is  as  true  in  the  Vaterland  as  else- 
where. 

There  are  many  Germans,  even  among 
the  most  loyal,  who  without  a  thought  of 
malice  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  good  joke  on  the  Emperor  is  all  the 
better  for  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  told 
strictly  sub  rosa. 

One  favourite  legend,  usually  related 


under  the  protection  of  drawn  shutters 
and  bolted  doors,  touches  satirically  upon 
the  Kaiser's  well-known  propensity  for 
travel.  According  to  the  story,  part  of 
the  entertainment  provided  by  an  itine- 
rant circus  of  the  usual  German  kind 
consisted  in  a  dialogue  carried  on  by  the 
performers  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  American  minstrel  show.  The  end- 
man  of  the  troupe  began  by  asking  in- 
nocently: "What  was  the  favourite  motto 
of  our  first  Emperor  ?"  To  this,  the  mid- 
dle^man  responded  with  William  I's 
well-known  saying:  "I  have  no  time  to 
be  tired."  {  Ich  habe  keine  Zeit  miide 
zu  sein/')  Amid  patriotic  applause  fol- 
lowed the  question:  "What  was  the  fa- 
vourite motto  of  our  second  Emperor?" 
Frederick  Ill's  pitiful  note  of  resigna- 
tion, "Learn  to  suffer  without  complain- 
ing," was  the  rejoinder.  {"Lerne  leiden 
ohne  zu  klagenf)  Silence  hung  over 
the  audience  as  the  third  question  was 
propounded:  "You  have  been  good 
enough  to  tell  us  what  William  the 
Great  and  the  beloved  Frederick  said; 
now  please  tell  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
what  is  the  favourite  maxim  of  our  pres- 
ent Emperor."  "  'Gusta,  pack  up  your 
trunks!"  came  the  irreverent  reply  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  ordering  his 
wife  to  make  summary  preprations  for 
departure. 

The  audience  which  listened  to  this 
sally  found  it  hugely  amusing,  less,  per- 
haps, for  its  humour  than  because  of  its 
forbidden  character.  To  the  unfortunate 
middle-man,  the  joke  may  not  have 
seemed  so  excruciatingly  funny  when  the 
court  gave  him  three  months  in  which 
to  meditate  in  the  seclusion  of  a  prison 
cell  upon  the  dangers  of  misplaced  levity. 
Apparently  this  punishment  was  not  suf- 
ficient, however,  for  shortly  before  he  was 
to  be  released  hand-bills  were  spread 
broadcast  announcing  that  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  circus,  he  would  resume  his 
former  role.  As  a  result  of  this  adver- 
tising an  immense  crowd  attended  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  ex-prisoner's  reap- 
pearance. It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  police  w^ere  likewise  on  hand.  In 
Germany  they  usually  are.    All  the  dia- 
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logue  recited  above  was  repeated  without 
interference  down  to  the  last  question; 
the  great  audience  craned  forward  in 
eager  and ..  mirthful  anticipation;  the 
police  took  a  firmer  grip  on  their  clubs, 
but  to  the  pregnant  query:  "What  is  the 
motto  of  our  present  Emperor?"  the 
chastened  Thespian  smiled  idiotically, 
scratched  his  head,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  saying  that  he  thought  he  had  known 
the  answer  to  that  question  three  months 
before,  but  somehow,  in  the  meantime, 
he  had  misplaced  it.  The  roar  of  laugh- 
ter that  went  up  at  this  showed  how 
well  the  audience  knew  what  his  for- 
mer answer  had  been,  and  also  how 
thoroughly  the  discomfiture  of  the  police 
was  appreciated.  Thus  were  the  authori- 
ties baffled  of  their  prey,  while  actually, 
although  not  technically,  William  II. 
was  advertised  as  a  gadabout  monarch. 
No  American  whose  relations  with 
Germans  have  become  confidential  ever 
escapes  the  story  of  a  fellow  country- 
man's alleged  encounter  with  the  Majes- 
tatsbeleidigung  law.  According  to  this 
more  than  twice-told  tale,  two  citizens 
of  the  United  States  newly  arrived  in 
Berlin  fell  in  with  each  other  in  the 
crowded  Cafe  Bauer,  and  very  indis- 
creetly began  a  conversation  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  reigning  Hohen- 
zoUern.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  whose 
views  of  majesty  in  general  and  of 
William's  majesty  in  particular,  were  not 
of  the  most  exalted  kind,  finally  went  so 
far  as  to  remark  that  in  his  opinion  the 

Kaiser  was  a  d fool.    Although  the 

words  Were  spoken  in  English,  they  were 
hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  police- 
man stepped  up  and  placed  him  under 
arrest.  "Wh — ^what,"  gasped  the  as- 
tounded American,  "you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  arrest  a  man  in  this  country 
for  saying  a  little  thing  like  that?" 
"Ohf  gourse,"  responded  the  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  law,  "dot's  Majestats- 
beleidigung,"  There  seemed  nothing  for 
it  but  to  accompany  brass  buttons  and 
spiked  helmet  to  the  station  house  pend- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  Embassy.  Suddenly 
an  inspiration  seized  the  offending  Ameri- 
can.     "Oh,    that's   all   right,"    he   said 


airily,  "I  wasn't  talking  of  your  Emperor 
at  all;  I  meant  the  Kaiser  of  Russia." 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  ruse 
would  succeed,  but  the  policeman  was 
not  to  be  eluded  so  easily.  "Nein,  dot 
von't  go,"  he  said,  with  the  emphasis  of 
complete  conviction,  "dere  vos  only  vun 

Kaiser  dot  vos  a  d fool!" 

Altogether  hundreds  of  such  stories 
are  in  circulation  in  Germany.  The 
narration  of  any  one  of  them  might  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  prosecution,  yet  only 
very  seldom  are  they  told  in  an  insulting 
spirit.  While,  perhaps,  no  great  harm  is 
done  by  their  constant  repetition,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  do  not  tend  to  strengthen 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  crown  and  its  august 
wearer.  Of  the  great  majority  of  such 
stories  it  must  be  said  that  they  contain 
very  little  of  the  saving  salt  of  humour, 
and  were  it  not  for  their  forbidden  char- 
acter would  probably  soon  be  forgotten. 
To  this  extent,  then,  the  law  of  lese 
majeste  evidently  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

EVASIONS  AND  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAW 
BY  THE  PRESS  OF  GERMANY 

Far  more  serious  than  the  offences  of 
those  who  merely  repeat  disrespectful 
stories  about  the  Kaiser  are  the  constant 
evasions  and  violations  of  the  law  in  the 
press  and  periodicals  of  Germany.  Many 
political  and  journalistic  opponents  of  the 
Emperor's  policy  are  sufficiently  embit- 
tered to  be  willing  to  make  every  effort 
in  the  way  of  insulting  him.  No  doubt 
their  determination  to  do  so,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  deem  it  consistent  with 
safety,  is  materially  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  the  Majestatsbeleidigung 
law.  To  draw  a  cartoon  so  cleverly,  or 
to  hurl  an  epithet  so  deftly  that  every 
one  knows  at  whom  it  is  aimed,  while  at 
the  same  time  no  possible  ground  is  left 
upon  which  the  State's  Attorney  can  be- 
gin proceedings,  is  a  decided  feather  in 
the  cap  of  the  journal  which  accomplishes 
the  feat.  Private  gain,  as  well  as  the 
desire  for  political  revenge,  plays  a  part 
among  the  motives  which  impel  men  to 
violate  or  evade  Section  95  of  the  Code. 
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Certain  comic  papers  especially  are  cur- 
rently reputed  to  owe  no  small  part  of 
their  circulation  to  the  confident  and 
seldom  disappointed  belief  of  their  read- 
ers that  each  issue  can  be  depended  upon 


to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  insulting 
the  Kaiser  without  directly  doing  so. 
Some  of  the  journalistic  devices  called 
forth  by  necessity  in  the  guise  of  the  law 
against   lese   majestc  are  extremely  in- 


NEWS  nOU  THB   CAMF  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  HOSTl 

KladderaJattch'i  satirical  comiiieiit  upon  the  Emperor't  ■DOOUDCemtDt  that  do  one  could 
be  ■  good  soldier  who  wa«  not  a  good  Cbttstian.  Tbi«  cartoon  cost  tbe  editor  of  the  offend- 
ing paper  three  monthi  in  priaon,  and  the  confiKatioo  of  the  it*ue  contiiniDg  it 
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genious,  whatever  one  may  think  with  re- 
gard to  the  veiled  strictures  they  make 
upon  the  character  or  actions  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Probably  no  more  brilliant  achieve- 
ment was  ever  accomplished  in  this  field 
than  that  of  the  Berlin  Post.  Comment- 
ing on  the  Kaiser's  remarkable  contribu- 
tions to  the  recent  Babel  und  Bibel  con- 
troversy, the  editor  of  that  paper  was 
moved  to  quote  from  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V : 

"Hear  him  but  reason  in  Divinity 
And  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish, 
You  would  desire  the  King  were  made  a 
prelate." 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  state  of 
dreadful  doubt  into  which  the  guardians 
of  the  King's  majesty  must  have  been 
thrown  by  this  ambiguous  text !  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard the  well-known  political  and  re- 
ligious proclivities  of  the  Post,  and  take 
its  quotation  as  a  delicate  compliment 
upon  the  monarch's  ability  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  the  higher  biblical  criti- 
cism. On  the  other,  it  might  be  con- 
strued as  the  expression  of  a  covert,  but 
none  the  less  fervent,  wish  that  William 
II  should  devote  himself  to  pursuits 
which  would  keep  him  permanently  out 
of  political  mischief.  Unfortunately  for 
the  public  prosecutor,  however,  he  could 
hardly  take  the  latter  horn  of  the 
dilemma  without  exposure  to  the  risk  of 
being  himself  accused  of  interpreting  in 
an  insulting  manner  what  outwardly 
bore  the  semblance  of  a  charming  and 
highly  complimentary  classical  quotation 
bearing  upon  his  majesty's  theological 
gifts. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  pity  the 
troubled  lot  of  the  political  cartoonist  in 
Germany  consequent  upon  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Majestatsbeleidigung  law. 
Such  sympathy  would  be  sadly  wasted, 
however,  for  nowhere  is  the  art  of  carica- 
ture so  abundantly  pursued.  The  only 
apparent  effect  of  the  law  is  to  increase 
the  public  demand  for  clever  pictorial 
flings  at  royalty.  Among  innumerablecar- 
toons  of  this  character  may  be  mentioned 


one  representing  a  scene  in  an  alcove  of 
an  art  gallery.  Two  gentlemen  are 
standing  before  the  portrait  of  a  stocky 
personage  in  a  rich  Dutch  costume  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  "This,"  remarks  one 
of  them,  "is  a  picture  of  William  the 
Silent."  "I  didn't  know  William  was 
ever  silent,"  responds  his  companion. 

Another  cartoon  which  was  much 
laughed  at  and  discussed  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  dealt  with  the  Kaiser's 
absurd  statement  that  no  one  could  be  a 
good  soldier  who  was  not  a  good  Chris- 
tian. In  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
is  seen  his  Satanic  majesty  quizzically 
regarding  a  knot  tied  in  his  own  tail. 
"Ah,  now  I  remember  why  I  tied  that 
knot  in  my  tail,"  he  is  saying.  "It  was 
to  remind  me  to  go  after  the  old  Fritz, 
since  *he  who  is  not  a  good  Christian  is — 
not  a  good  Prussian  soldier,  nor  can  he 
under  any  circumstances  perform  the 
duties  demanded  of  a  soldier  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.' "  The  words  of  majesty 
thus  quoted  verbatim  by  the  devil  are 
being  read  with  mirth  and  astonishment 
by  Leonidas,  Alexander,  Napoleon,  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  shades  appear 
outlined  against  the  clouds  in  the  back- 
ground. Satan  continues  hopefully, 
"Now,  perhaps  I  may  succeed  in  secur- 
ing a  revision  of  St.  Peter's  judgment 
and  thus  be  able  to  free  the  heavenly 
hosts  from  bad  Christians  and  bad  sol- 
diers." Although  the  artist  responsible 
for  this  masterpiece  could  easily  have 
quoted  almost  any  number  of  pagan  or 
irreligious  military  heroes  in  addition  to 
those  portrayed  in  the  cartoon,  the  argu- 
ment was  hastily  dropped  when  the  issue 
of  the  paper  containing  the  "insult"  was 
confiscated  and  its  editor  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  constantly  repeated  attempts 
of  journalists  and  cartoonists  to  drive  as 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  as  possible, 
some  of  them,  as  in  the  last  mentioned 
instance,  occasionally  topple  over.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Press  Law  of  Germany, 
every  periodical  is  obliged  to  publish  in 
each  issue  the  name  of  some  person  as  its 
responsible  editor.    In  case  anything  con- 
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trary  to  law  is  then  allowed  to  appear, 
the  responsible  editor  is  held  liable  for 
the  offence.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem 
that  this  would  afford  the  government 
so  quick  and  secure  a  means  of  punish- 
ment that  lese  majeste  would  rarely  oc- 
cur. It  is  asserted,  however,  that  comic 
periodicals  of  the  class  that  makes  a.  busi- 
ness of  insulting  the  Emperor  regularly, 
utilise  this  very  provision  of  the  Press 
Law  as  a  means  of  escaping  punishment. 
Instead  of  publishing  the  name  of  the 
person  really  responsible  for  their  man- 
agement, they  secure  by  means  of  liberal 
payments  the  use  of  the  name  of  some 
utterly  irresponsible  party  who  is  then 
gazetted  as  Vfrantwortlkher  Redakteur. 
Of  course,  only  a  short  time  usually 
elapses  before  the  paper  is  deprived  by 
legal  process  of  his  valuable  s 


substitutes  of  the  same  character  are 
readily  obtainable,  and  the  paper  goes 
merrily  on.  In  view  of  this  expedient, 
is  it  not  time  to  modify  somewhat  our 
stereotyped  conviction  regarding  the  slow- 
ness and  un progress iven ess  of  German 
journalism? 

ONE-SIDED  WAR  BETWEEN  EMPEROR  AND 
SOCIALISTS 

Such  devices  to  escape  punishment  as 
have  just  been  described  are  not  com- 
monly employed  by  the  Social-democratic 
press  of  Germany.  As  a  consequence, 
nearly  every  editor  and  many  political 
leaders  of  that  party  have  served  one  or 
more  terms  in  prison  for  lese  majeste  or 
offences  against  the  Press  Law,  To  some 
extent,    of    course,    this    increases    their 


Der  ba]perisd>e  Cowc! 


■  hultni,  (triib  (r  Sktr  riiin  mithttmftti- 


THE   BAVAUAN    LION 

Kladderadatich'i  canlribution  to  the  Emperor's  Bavarian  telegram  cpilode  lepreients  the 
Bavarian  lion  behind  the  ban  of  a  cage.  In  defiance  of  the  sign  "Don't  feed  die  animals," 
to  which  the  Clerical  keeper  warningly  pointi,  a  hand  ii  seen  offering  100,000  marks  in  bill* 
to  the  royal  beiiL  Prudential  reasons  explain  the  failure  of  the  artist  to  present  a  full 
length  portrait  of  the  onner  of  the  intruding  hand. 
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prestige  in  the  ranks  of  their  comrades, 
and  consequently  they  are  not  altogether 
losers  by  their  martyrdom.  The  real 
motives  of  the  Socialists  go  far  deeper, 
however.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
conflict  of  social  theories  and  social  classes 
in  which  they  arc  engaged.  To  the 
struggle  between  the  present  order  and 
the  future  state  of  which  the  Social 
Democrats  dream,  there  has  been  super- 
added a  sharp  personal  conflict  between 
the  crowned  and  consecrated  incarnation 
of  the  one  and  the  democratic  tribunes  of 
the  other.  The  determination  of  the  pres- 
ent £nq>eror  to  rule  personally,  to  be  his 
own  Chancellor  as  the  saying  goes,  has 
greatly  intensified  the  situation.  One  of 
the  effects  of  this  policy  has  been  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  law  against  insult 
owing  to  the  much  larger  number  nowa- 
days of  imperial  words  and  deeds  upon 
which  comment  is  dangerous.    Under  the 


circumstances,  great  personal  bitterness 
would  have  been  inevitable  even  if  both 
parties  had  been  far  more  conciliatory 
than  they  actually  were  and  are.    There 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  length  to  which 
the  Emperor  has  frequently  gone  in  de- 
nouncing the  Social  Democrats  has  added 
oil  to  the  dames  of  passion.  The  official 
reports  of  his  speeches  confess  to  such 
phrases  as  "Agitators  devoid  of  Patriot- 
ism," "Enemies  of  the  Empire  and  of 
their  Fatherland,"  etc.;  and  if  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  his  hearers  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  heat  of  oratory  has  often  car- 
ried him  much  farther.  The  Socialists 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  re- 
mained quiet  under  such  taunts,  but  if 
they  dare  to  reply  in  terms  disrespectful 
to  the  Emperor's  person,  they  must  pay 
the  penalty.  In  so  thoroughly  one-sided 
a  conflict  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
very  considerable  measure  of  sympathy 


Dcr  britifdjc  £6tDC. 


Emperor  William'i  truculep 
KUtUradaUck  of  the  carlooo  < 
England  during  the  Boei  War 
a  the  fact  that  onlj  the  imper 
further  vrould  have  been  to  cou 


Mn6  1899. 

THE  BRITISH  UOH 

telegram  to  Oora  Paul,  in  1S94,  led  to  the  publication  in 
n  the  left.  The  reversal  of  hia  former  policy  in  favor  of 
is  caricatured  on  the  right.  Noteirorthy  in  the  two  pictures 
al  boot  is  allowed  to  appear  by  the  artist.  To  have  gone 
t  the  terrors  of  the  Use  Majest*  law. 
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When  in  1901.  the  Clerical  majority  in  the  Bavarian  parliament  refused  to  grant  the 
government  the  usual  annual  appropriation  of  ioo,ocx]  marki  for  tfie  purchase  of  works  of 
art,  Emperor  William  impulsively  telegraphed  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  offering  to 
give  the  sum  out  of  his  private  purse.  So  unwarranted  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  one 
of  the  federal  stales  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  German  comic  press.  Jugend 
represents  Emperor  William  holding  a  telegram  as  Jove  might  hold  a  thunderbolt,  vrhile  the 
Clerical  representatives  lile  before  him  upon  the  dust  of  the  arena  shouting,  "Hail  CMar, 
those  about  to  be  blamed  salute  thee!"  Fortunately  for  the  editor,  the  folds  of  the  flag 
conceal  the  Emperor's  head.  The  features  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  behind  him  and  to  the 
left,  leaves  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wielder  of  the  telegram. 


for  the  editors  and  party  leaders  who  are 
sent  to  prison  for  an  offence  morally  no 
worse  than  that  which  the  Emperor  him- 
self commits  against  them.  He  reserves 
the  right  of  throwing  stones  at  the  Social- 
ists, but  they  may  throw  nothing  harder 
than  sponges  at  him. 


Humourists  and  Socialists  are  not  the 
only  thorns  in  the  flesh  of  majesty,  how- 
ever. Among  the  many  shafts  that  have 
been  aimed  at  the  German  Emperor 
none  can  compare  with  the  "work  of 
L.  Quidde,  a  well-known  German  pro- 
fessor and  historical  writer.  A  little 
pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1894 
under  the  title,  Caligula,  a  Study  of 
Roman  Imperial  Madness,  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  severely  scientific  bit  of 
research.  Foot-notes,  copious  references 
to  Suetonius,  Dio  Cassius,  and  other 
Roman   historians,  and    the   general   ar- 


rangement of  the  text  all  contribute  to 
make  it  appear  nothing  more  than  a 
learned  historical  monograph.  The  only 
flaw  which  makes  it  ring  conspicuouly 
false  to  the  scholar's  sense  is  the  lack  of 
critical  discrimination  shown  in  follow- 
ing some  of  the  wilder  stories  of  the 
Roman  chroniclers.  This,  however,  only 
heightens  the  colour  of  the  picture,  and 
enables  the  writer  to  bring  out  more 
sharply  the  many  superficial  similarities 
between  the  lives  of  Caligula  and  Will- 
iam II.  Not  that  he  does  so  except  by 
implication;  for  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  whole  monograph  referring  directly 
to  the  present  ruler  of  Germany.  Never- 
theless, the  briefest  summary  of  Quiddc's 
work  will  suffice  to  show  how  irresistibly 
the  minds  of  all  its  readers  were  com- 
pelled to  complete  the  parallel  of  which 
he  drew  only  one  side. 

The  underlying  theory  illustrated  in 
this  ostensible  life  of  Cali^la  is  that 
weak-minded  princes  are  liable  to  a  pe- 
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loaults  directed  agiinii  other  than  reigning  members  of  the  royal  house  are  also  punish- 
able. Prince  Henry's  reception  in  the  United  States  is  it  appear«l  to  Kiaddtradatteh,  doe* 
not,  therefore,  represent  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  be  identified 
in  court.  The  gentlemen  to  the  left  in  the  picture  are  anti-American  members  of  the 
Reichstag,  nhoin  "Policeman"  Buelow,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  is  striving  to  keep  quiet 
during  the  royal  visit  Zelllarif,  the  rising  sun  of  protection,  explains  their  desire  to  throw 
stones  at  Uncle  Sam. 


culiar  form  of  insanity  resulting  from, 
and  expressing  itself  in,  the  excesses 
which  a  knowledge  of  their  power  and 
the  slavish  adulation  of  their  entourage 
lead  them  to  commit.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  Germanicus,  the  father  of  Caligula, 
was  dearly  beloved  by  the  Roman  people 
who  expected  freer  and  happier  days 
from  him.  Germanicus,  however,  was 
not  in  favour  with  the  old  Emperor 
Tiberius,  whose  interest  centred  more  in 
Caligula.  The  latter  came  to  the  throne 
while  still  very  young,  and  as  soon  as  he 
felt  himself  secure  in  his  power  began 
to  dismiss  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Empire,  notably  General  Macro.  As  a 
consequence  of  his  ungrateful  treatment 


of  this  faithful  old  servant  he  lost  a  large 
part  of  his  popularity.  Although  with 
this  exception  his  reign  began  fairly  well, 
before  long  Caligula  showed  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  feverish  desire  to  make 
himself  conspicuous,  he  rushed  im- 
patiently from  one  undertaking  to  an- 
other, and  attempted  everything.  Fully 
imbued  with  the  notion  of  his  divine 
right,  he  indulged  in  extravagance  and 
unheard-of  pcunp ;  he  built  for  himself 
magnificent  yachts,  planned  gigantic  pub- 
lic monuments  and  extensive  canals, 
evinced  a  passionate  fondness  for  army 
manteuvres,  and  spoke  in  public  on  every 
possible  occasion.  Numerous  details  are 
employed     to    fill     in     this    picture    of 
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Caligula's  character,  and  the  monograph  marclc;    for    Tiberius,    William    I;    for 

concludes  with  an  account  of  the  mul-  Germanicus,     Frederick     III ;     for     the 

tiplying    evidences     of     the     Emperor's  Roman,   the   German   Empire;   and  ob- 

later  insanity, — the  delusion  that  he  was  serve  how  far  the  parallel  seems  to  hold, 

a  god,  his  delight  in  fiendish  cruelties,  That  is  precisely  what  millions  of  Ger- 

and    the   sickening    excesses   of    vice    to  man    readers  of  this  remarkable  mono- 

which    he   devoted    himself   without   re-  graph  did;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 

straint.  that  the  minds  of  many  of  them  were 

Substitute   in   the   above   outline   for  poisoned  by  its  misleading  implications. 

Caligula,  William  11 ;  for  Macro,  Bis-  So  far  is  one  carried  along  with  the  cur- 


On  th«  occasion  of  ihe  meeting  between  Emperor  William  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  at 
Danzig  in  1901,  Jugend  vraa  boM  enough  to  represent  the  Emperor  introducing  his  six  soos 
to  Nicholas,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  yet  without  a  male  dcacendant.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that,  while  the  Czar  is  portrayed  with  his  face  to  the  reader,  only  the  fiercely  up- 
turned edge  of  the  moustache  serves  to  indicate  William  as  the  proud  father  of  the  six 
tturdy  boys. 
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rent  of  superficial  suggestion  that  it  is  lesser  faults  of  Caligula,  is  to  do  that 

difficult  even  for  the  critical  reader  to  fix  monarch  the  gravest  injustice, 
the  exact  points  at  which  the  similarity  in  In  spite  of  the  profound  and  unques- 

the  lives  of  the  two  men  ends.    Yet  there  tionably     pernicious     influence     which 

can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  to  Quidde's  monograph  exerted,  the  State 

attribute  to  William  II  any  of  the  ex-  was  powerless  to  take  action.     He  had 

tremc  vices,  or  even  the  entire  list  of  the  written  about  Caligula,  not  about  the 


It  is  not  Use  Majeiie  to  ridicule  ihe  Lise  Majute  law.  Kladdtradalith  takes  advan- 
tage of  diis  fact  in  a  cartoon  represeniiDg  the  Tower  of  Babel  being  constructed  out  of  great 
bundles  of  Use  Majesli  indictmeMs.  Up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  structure  public  piosccutors 
drag  offending  editors,  burdened  with  (he  weight  of  the  accusations  against  them,  while 
Justice  is  being  hanged  at  the  side. 
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reigning  Emperor.     To  assume  that  he  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

meant  to  describe  William  II  would  be  author  of    Caligula    has   been   made   to 

lese  majeste  in  itself,  and  so  the  hands  of  wince  more  than  once  by  the  outspoken 

the  public  prosecutor  were  tied.     Some  condemnation  of  his  professional  breth- 

newspaper  editors  were  punished,    it    is  ren.     In  such  an  emergency,  the  Majet- 

true,  for  hinting  that  the  account  given  tatsbrleidigung  law  itself  was  worse  than 

by  Quidde  was  as  applicable  to  the  living  useless.     It  could  not  remedy  the  harm 

German  as  to  the  long  dead  Roman  Em-  done,  it  could  not  punish,  while  in  so  far 

peror,  but  this  served  only  to  advertise  as  its  existence  had  created  a  craving  for 

the  work  further.     A  number  of  ill-ad-  the  literature  of  insult  it  was  indirectly 

vised  replies  to  it  had  the  same  effect,  responsible  for  the  wide  attention  which 


Artist  Heine  of  Sttnpliti 
portrays   himaelf   making   his   next  drawing.     Schiller's   wotdt,   "Life   i 
joyous,"  accompaoy  the  sicelch. 
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the  Caligula  received.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  the  judicious  but  to  grieve,  and 
perhaps  to  hope  that  even  such  severe  and 
exaggerated  criticism  as  that  of  Quidde 
might  have  its  uses  in  tempering  the 
youthful  impetuosity  of  the  Emperor. 

PROSTrrUTION .  OP  THE  LAW  OF  LESB 
MAJESTB   TO   SERVE   PRIVATE    ENDS 

Generally  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Majestatsbeleidigung  law  in 
political  and  journalistic  cases,  a  much 
worse  development  occurs  in  its  frequent 
prostitution  to  serve  private  ends.  Some 
of  the  instances  of  this  sort  go  far  to- 
wards destroying  one's  faith  in  human 
nature.  Examples  have  already  been 
quoted  of  the  numerous,  yet  on  the  whole 
innocent,  witticisms  regarding  the  Em- 
peror which  are  current  everywhere  in 
Germany.  The  circulation  of  these 
stories  affords  ample  opportunity  to  the 
depraved  characters  who  for  motives  of 
revenge  or  profit  are  willing  to  play  the 
part  of  informers.  In  this  they  are  aided 
by  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
German  law  which  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  State's  attorneys  to  prosecute  any 
criminal  case  brought  to  their  notice. 
Not  infrequently  government  officials 
themselves  are  filled  with  disgust  at  the 
evident  motives  of  the  tale-bearers  who 
come  before  them,  but  they  are,  of  course, 
obliged  to  begin  proceedings  without  re- 
gard to  their  private  feelings  in  the  mat- 
ter. One  case,  at  least,  is  on  record 
where  a  prosecuting  attorney  was  com- 
pelled to  act  by  an  anonymous  complaint 
published  as  an  advertisement  in  a  news- 
paper and  instigated,  as  every  one  knew, 
by  a  business  rival  of  the  man  accused 
therein.  Not  infrequently  discharged 
servants  seek  to  even  matters  with  their 
former  employers  by  denouncing  them 
for  some  imprudent  utterance  regarding 
royalty.  Readers  of  German  newspapers 
have  long  since  become  familiar  with  such 
actual  instances  as  the  following: 

In   the   Criminal    Court   at   X ^    Frau 

E H 1  of  L ,  was  yesterday  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  Use 
majesty.    She  was  accused  on  the  basis  of  a 


remark  made  in  her  own  home  during  the 
Emperor's  recent  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  conversation  had  turned  to  the  alleged 
attempt  upon  the  Emperor's  life  at  Alex- 
andria, and  while  she  was  reading  the  news- 
paper account  of  it  some  insulting  utterance 
escaped  her  lips.  Shortly  thereafter  she  had 
occasion  to  discharge  a  sixteen-year-old 
stableboy  named  B ^  who  promptly  in- 
formed against  her.  As  the  insuldng  words 
had  also  been  overheard  by  the  servant  girl, 

T i    the   court  pronounced    Frau   H-^— 

guilty,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
the  term  stated  above. 

What  had  the  poor  woman  said  ?  Prob- 
ably nothing  worse  than  that  ancient  joke 
comparing  the  three  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many as  ein  greiser  Kaiser  (William  I), 
ein  weiser  Kaiser  (Frederick  II),  und 
ein  reiser  Kaiser  (William  II) ;  or  to 
translate,  which  unfortunately  destroys 
the  jingle,  an  aged  Emperor,  a  wise  Em- 
peror, and  a  gadabout  Emperor.  Yet 
for  probably  no  more  harmful  an  indis- 
cretion than  this  the  culprit,  a  respectable 
woman  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  was 
sent  to  prison  for  three  months  1 

According  to  the  German  statute  of 
limitations,  insults  directed  against  pri- 
vate persons  are  barred  after  two  years, 
whereas  insults  affecting  sovereigns  may 
be  made  the  ba^is  of  prosecution  at  any 
time  within  five  years.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  Ipnger  term  in  the  case 
of  Icse  majeste  is  that  blackmailer-in- 
formers are  enabled  to  extort  a  living  to 
much  better  advantage.  Also,  if  the  post- 
ponement of  revenge  makes  revenge  more 
sweet,  in  this  particular  the  law  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Five  years  is  a  long 
time,  quite  long  enough  to  witness  the 
transformation  to  vinegar  of  much  of  the 
wine  of  friendship.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  no  inconsiderable  proportions  of 
the  denunciations  on  account  of  lese 
majeste  are  made  by  persons  seeking  re- 
venge against  former  friends.  There  is 
one  case  of  this  sort  on  record  where  the 
accusation  was  postponed  till  the  last  day 
of  the  time  allowed:  for  five  years  did 
this  noble  patriot  bear  in  his  bosom  the 
rankling   memory  of   the   insult   to  his 
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sovereign,  for  five  years  was  his  tender 
conscience  torn  with  conflicting  ideas  of 
duty,  but  in  the  end  loyalty  to  the  mon- 
arch prevailed,  and  as  a  consequence  his 
former  friend  was  sentenced  to  some 
months'  confinement  in  a  fortress. 

In  the  light  of  such  happenings  it  is, 
of  course,  highly  imprudent  for  any  one 
to  relate  even  the  most  innocent  anecdote 
regarding  the  Emperor  while  on  German 
soil.  This  applies  to  Americans  travelling 
abroad  as  much  as  to  any  one  else.  So 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  been  con- 
victed and  imprisoned  for  lese  majeste, 
but  one  instance  of  an  arrest  for  a  rather 
aggravated  offence  is  recalled  in  which 
the  culprit  only  got  off  after  proving  that 
he  was  hopelessly  intoxicated  at  the  time 
the  insulting  utterances  were  made. 
Probably  even  this  would  not  have  saved 
him  had  not  the  American  Embassy  in- 
terfered in  his  behalf. 

REFORM   PROPOSITIONS 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  monarch  so 
enlightened  as  William  II  can  view  with 
complacency  all  the  practical  workings 
of  the  lese  majeste  law.  That  he  does  so, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  fact  that  since  his  accession 
to  the  throne  the  pardoning  power  has 
never  been  used  to  the  benefit  of  any  per- 
son convicted  of  this  offence.  Moreover, 
with  the  Emperor's  growing  fear  of  revo- 
lution, the  tendency  is-decidedly  toward 
the  multiplication  of  prosecutions  and  the 
lengthening  of  sentences.  Against  this 
tendency  is  arrayed  not  only  the  radical. 


but  also  the  whole  liberal  sentiment  of 
the  nation.  The  Social  Democrats  natur- 
ally demand  the  abolition  of  the  law  in 
toto.  Their  less  advanced  liberal  friends 
would  be  satisfied  with  amendments 
shutting  out  minor  cases  of  insult,  and 
particularly  those  resting  upon  the  con- 
temptible foundation  of  business  rivalry 
or  private  spite.  It  has  frequently  been 
proposed  that  all  denunciations  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
who  could  then  order  suits  to  be  brought 
whenever  in  his  opinion  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence  warranted  such  action. 
This  would  enable  the  State  to  pursue 
intentional  offenders  as  before,  while 
petty  cases  could  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Yet  even  this  modest  measure  of  reform 
has  not  found  favour  with  the  ruling 
element,  probably  because  it  is  feared 
that  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  parliamentary  interpellations 
and  criticisms.  Considering  the  general 
inefficiency  and  harmfulness  of  the  Ma- 
jestdtsbeleidigung  law,  the  positive  im- 
pulse which  it  gives  to  the  circulation  of' 
irreverent  stories ;  its  egregious  failure  to 
prevent  such  monstrous,  yet  concealed, 
libels  as  the  Caligula;  the  political  bitter- 
ness which  it  has  instigated;  and  the 
awful  harvest  of  denunciation  and  hate 
ripening  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
under  its  influence ; — considering  all  these 
evils  in  the  State,  it  is  indeed  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  some  measure  of  relief  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out  by  William  II 
and  the  allied  princes  of  the  German 
Empire. 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR 

PUBLISHERS 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  VI — When  the  Sceptre  Came  Back  to  New  York 


"My  first  experience  was  as  a  master 
printer,"  wrote  E.  C.  Stedman.  "I 
edited  a  country  paper,  and  we  had  a  job- 
printing  office,  and  we  had  a  devil,  and 
after  two  or  three  weeks  I  discovered 
that  this  Mephistopheles  was  putting  on 
airs.  He  understood  correcting  proof 
better  than  I  did.  I  made  up  my  mind 
this  would  not  do,  and  for  six  or  eight 
months  I  worked  learning  to  stick  type, 
until  I  could  give  points  to  the  *devil,' 
who  may  have  been  Sam  Clemens  dis- 
guised." 

In  i860  Scribner  accepted  Stedman 's 
first  book,  and  the  young  author  wrote, 
"He  is  a  slow  publisher  and  won't  ad- 
vertise, but  I  am  grateful."  Years  later 
he  said,  "I  was  very  anxious  to  bring  out 
my  first  book  in  New  York  in  Boston 
style,  having  a  reverence  for  Boston, 
which  I  continue  to  have.  I  wished  to 
have  a  i6mo,  which  I  thought  was  the 
proper  shape  for  books.  There  was  not 
a  printer  who  could  set  up  a  i6mo,  and 
I  went  to  Mr.  Scribner's  premises,  son  of 
a  publisher  of  blessed  memory,  who  put 
himself  to  some  expense  to  indulge  me  in 
the  whim,  and  we  went  to  Mr.  Craig- 
head's in  Centre  Street,  and  I  stood  over 
his  forms,  and  there  was  trouble  in  lock- 
ing up,  cutting  rules  and  leads.  But  I 
brought  out  the  first  i6mo  ever  produced 
in  New  York.  Since  that  time  I  have 
printed  books  at  the  Riverside  Press, 
University  Press,  and  I  have  had  Mr. 
De  Vinne's  edition  of  a  book  on  Japanese 
paper,  and  no  more  beautiful  work,  so 
far  as  beautiful  typography  is  concerned, 
ever  came  from  the  American  press." 


MARK   TWAIN    AS    AUTHOR    AND 
PUBLISHER 

"My  experiences  as  author  began  early 
in  1867  in  New  York  City,"  Mark 
Twain  says  somewhere.  "I  went  to 
Carleton's  private  office.  Discourage- 
ments and  difficulties  followed,  but  after 
awhile  I  got  by  the  frontier  and  entered 
the  holy  of  holies.  I  reminded  him  that 
I  was  there  by  appointment  to  offer  him 
my  book  (of  sketches)  for  publication. 
He  began  to  swell  and  went  on  swelling 
and  swelling  and  swelling  until  he  had 
reached  the  dimensions  of  a  god  of  about 
the  second  or  third  degree.  Then  the 
fountains  of  his  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  I 
couldn't  see  him  for  the  rain.  It  was 
words,  only  words,  but  they  fell  so 
densely  they  darkened  the  atmosphere. 
Twenty-one  years  elapsed  before  I  saw 
Carleton  again.  He  called  on  me,  shook 
hands  cordially,  and  said  without  any 
preliminaries,  *I  am  substantially  an  ob- 
scure person,  but  I  have  at  least  one  dis- 
tinction to  my  credit  of  such  colossal  pro- 
portions that  it  entitles  me  to  immor- 
tality. I  refused  a  book  of  yours,  and 
for  this  I  stand  without  competitor  as 
the  prize  ass  of  the  nineteenth  century.' 
I  reported  my  adventure  to  Webb,  and 
he  bravely  said  that  not  all  the  Carletons 
in  the  universe  should  defeat  the  book; 
he  would  publish  it  himself  on  a  ten  per 
cent,  royalty.  And  he  did.  He  made 
the  plates  and  printed  and  bound  the 
book  through  a  job-printing  house,  and 
published  it  through  the  American  News 
Company." 
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The  printers  of  this  book  were  Gray 
and  Green,  for  whom  Twain  had  set 
type  thirteen  years  before.  So  says  Mr. 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  from  whose  ad- 
mirable biography  the  following  account 
of  Mark's  experiences  with  his  publish- 
ers is  gathered.  That  was  the  year  the 
innocents  went  abroad.  The  next  year 
he  was  writing  to  his  mother  and  sisters : 
"This  great  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany kept  on  trying  to  bargain  with  me 
for  a  book  till  I  thought  I  would  cut  the 
matter  short  by  coming  up  for  a  talk. 
I  met  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  Brooklyn, 
and  in  his  usual  whole-souled  way  he 
said,  *ril  tell  you  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.'  And  he  did.  I  listened  well 
and  came  up  here  and  made  a  splendid 
contract  for  a  Quaker  City  book  of  five 
or  six  hundred  pages  with  illustrations. 
My  percentage  is  to  be  a  fourth  more 
than  they  ever  paid  any  author  except 
Greeley.  Beecher  will  be  surprised,  I 
guess,  when  he  hears  this."  Elisha  Bliss, 
Jr.  of  the  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  says  Mr.  Paine,  had 
been  somewhat  alarming  its  conservative 
directorate  by  publishing  books  that  fur- 
nished entertainment  to  the  reader  as 
well  as  moral  instruction,  and  only  his 
success  in  paying  dividends  justified  his 
heresy  and  averted  his  downfall.  Bliss 
having  made  him  on  his  return  from 
abroad  an  offer  for  a  book.  Twain  sub- 
mitted the  fifty- two  letters  he  had  writ- 
ten during  his  trip  for  the  San  Francisco 
^llta  California.  This  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  one  of  the  most  notable  pub- 
lishing connections  in  American  literary 
history. 

It  turned  out  that  the  Alta  had  copy- 
righted the  letters  and  intended  to  pub- 
lish in  book  form  themselves,  but  matters 
were  settled  in  a  friendly  spirit.  The 
title  Twain  selected  for  the  book,  The 
New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  so  shocked  the 
directors  that  they  urged  Bliss  to  relieve 
the  company  of  so  blasphemous  a  con- 
nection. But  Bliss  declared  he  would  re- 
sign and  publish  the  book  himself,  and 
this  silenced  objections.  The  Innocents 
Abroad  proved  a  success  from  the  start, 
and    naturally    made    the    thrifty    Bliss 


anxious  for  another.  But  Mark  was 
very  slow,  and  other  publishers  were  be- 
sieging him.  In  after  years  he  had  bit- 
terness and  resentment  about  what  he 
considered  a  delay  in  the  publication  of 
The  Innocents  Abroad,  and  for  the  con- 
tract of  the  next  book.  But  both  were 
unwarranted,  as  Mr.  Paine's  figures 
show,  and  were  only  instances  of  his  re- 
membering— as  he  himself  once  put  it — 
"the  thing  that  didn't  happen."  At  the 
time  he  had  written,  "I  suppose  I  am  to 
get  the  biggest  copyright  ever  paid  on  a 
subscription  book  in  this  country."  But 
it  required  ten  years  for  Roughing  It  to 
reach  the  one-hundred-thousand  mark, 
which  The  Innocents  reached  in  three; 
and  Mark,  with  his  confused  notion  of 
business  details,  says  Mr.  Paine,  somehow 
felt  it  was  his  publisher's  fault.  The  ar- 
rangement for  A  Tramp  Abroad  was  on 
a  basis  of  half  profits.  When  Bliss  died, 
his  growing  dissatisfaction  over  the 
earlier  contracts  induced  him  to  listen  to 
the  eager  offers  of  other  publishers;  es- 
pecially as  the  half-profit  returns  from 
A  Tramp  Abroad  had  convinced  him 
that  his  former  arrangements  had  cheated 
him  of  a  great  deal.  He  wrote  to  his 
brother  that  if  Bliss  had  lived  he  would 
have  remained  with  the  company  and 
made  it  reimburse  him  for  his  losses; 
but  now  he  was  going  to  sever  the  con- 
nection. Mr.  Paine  says  that  Mark  was 
a  Colonel  Sellers  and  always  imagined 
himself  a  business  man.  He  forgot  that 
it  was  the  business  of  his  publisher  to 
make  as  good  a  contract  as  he  could,  and 
forgot  also  that  Bliss  had  always  been 
perfectly  square  in  his  dealings. 

Osgood  got  the  next  book  and  the  one 
after  that.  His  costly  experience  with 
the  latter  decided  him  to  go  into  the  pub- 
lishing business  on  his  own  account.  For 
this  second  book  he  had  already  installed 
Webster  as  Osgood's  New  York  subscrip- 
tion manager;  and  the  combination  of 
Webster's  energy  and  his  own  output 
plus  his  financial  backing  seemed  a  strong 
one.  So  the  firm  of  Charles  L.  Webster 
and  Company  was  formed.  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  in  1884,  was  his  first  book  to 
bear  the  imprint ;  and  Twain  felt  that  its 
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success  demonstrated  that  he  could  dis- 
pense with  any  outside  publisher.  The 
book  was  so  successful,  indeed,  that  it 
prepared  the  way  for  a  monumental  un- 
dertaking— The  Memoirs  of  General 
Grant.  Competing  with  the  Century 
Company,  to  which  Grant  had  prac- 
tically promised  the  book,  Twain  ofJered 
the  General  ten  thousand  dollars  cash 
and  a  twenty  per  cent,  royalty.  No 
publishing  enterprise  of  such  vastness 
had  ever  been,  undertaken  as  by  this  be- 
ginner in  the  business.  Grant  and 
Twain  together  constituted  an  event  of 
unequalled  magnitude,  and  in  1885 
Webster's  became  all  at  once  the  most 
conspicuous  publishing  firm  in  the  world. 
Within  two  months  orders  for  sixty 
thousand  sets  came  .  in.  Grant,  dying 
with  cancer,  discussed  his  writing  day 
after  day  with  his  publisher.  "It  is 
curious  and  dreadful,"  wrote  Mark,  "to 
sit  up  in  this  way  and  talk  cheerful  non- 
sense to  General  Grant  and  he  under 
sentence  of  death.  He  told  me  once  that 
in  my  Missouri  campaign  and  his,  in 
1 86 1,  he  surprised  an  empty  camp  which 
I  had  been  occupying  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore. How  near  he  came  to  playing  the 
devil  with  his  future  publisher!**  Re- 
ports were  circulated  of  estrangements 
between  the  Century  Company,  with 
General  Grant  and  with  Twain  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  decision  to  get  together  on 
the  book;  and  the  newspapers  naturally 
exploited  and  magnified  these  rumours. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  Twain 
with  seeking  to  obtain  a  vast  fortune  for 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  General 
and  his  family.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
says  Mr.  Paine,  they  were  all  working 
together  in  entire  and  cordial  harmony. 
In  the  end,  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  sets  of  two  volumes  were  sold 
and  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  paid  to  Mrs.  Grant.  The 
first  cheque  of  two  hundred  thousand  re- 
mains the  largest  single  royalty  cheque  in 
history.  Mark  Twain's  prophecy,  vi- 
sional as  he  had  always  been,  had  been 
realised — ^as  a  publisher  he  was  now  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  Three 
other  war  books  were  arranged  for,  and 


then  the  Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  The 
aggregate  sale  of  this  last  book,  which 
Twain  supposed  would  be  a  record- 
breaker,  fell  far  short  of  expectation. 
But  all  of  them  paid.  Success  seemed 
still  assured.  Losses  began  to  come, 
however,  and  Webster's  health  was  fail- 
ing. By  1891  Mark's  finances — after 
his  meteoric  flight — ^were  in  a  critical 
condition,  though  the  business  was  still 
profitable.  At  last,  his  adventure  with 
the  new  type-setting  machine  crippled 
him  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  he  found  himself  altogether  de- 
pendent on  writing.  The  liabilities  at 
the  failure  in  1894  wiere  one  hundred 
thousand  besides  Mrs.  Clemens's  claim  of 
sixty  thousand. 

But  though  Mark  Twain's  life  as  a 
publisher  had  been  unprecedentedly  illus- 
trious, nothing  in  it  more  became  him 
than  his  manner  of  leaving  it.  The  firm 
was  bankrupt  and  his  legal  responsibility 
at  an  end.  "I  am  not  a  business  man," 
said  he  (for  the  first  time  owning  up), 
"and  honour  is  a  harder  master  than  the 
law.  I  cannot  compromise  for  less  than 
a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar."  In  the 
latter  part  of  1895  he  started  out  on  a 
tour  of  the  English-speaking  countries  of 
the  world  to  give  lectures  and  readings 
from  his  own  works.  It  took  him  but 
two  years  and  a  half  to  wipe  oS.  the 
debt.  He  returned  home  in  1900,  and  at 
his  formal  welcome  by  the  Lotus  Club 
said,  "Your  president  has  referred  to  cer- 
tain burdens  which  I  was  weighted  with. 
I  am  glad  he  did,  as  it  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity which  I  wanted.  No  one  has 
said  a  word  about  those  creditors.  There 
were  ninety-six  creditors  in  all;  and  not 
by  a  finger's  weight  did  ninety-five  out 
of  the  ninety-six  add  to  the  burdens  of 
that  time.  They  treated  me  well;  they 
treated  me  handsomely.  I  never  knew 
I  owed  them  anything;  not  a  sign  came 
from  them."  He  had  discharged  his  ob- 
ligation as  gracefully  as  he  had  assumed 
it,  honourably  and  generously. 

Publishers  have  much  to  say  of  the  in- 
ability or  the  disinclination  of  authors  to 
appreciate  the  details  of  their  business. 
Certainly  the  careers  of  the  two  great 
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author-publishers,  or  at  least  authors 
who  hired  managers,  demonstrate  the  one 
and  the  other.  But  Twain  and  Scott  are 
just  as  certainly  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  publishing  world. 

Just  before  he  sailed  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Harper,  "I  hope  you  will  put  my  name 
to  the  Joan  of  Arc  now,  for  all  that  I 
wanted  to  accomplish  by  withholding  it 
has  been  accomplished.  I  wish  to  be  ap- 
pearing in  print  periodically  during  my 
trip  around  the  world,  for  I  shall  return 
and  make  a  wide  lecture  tour  in  America 
next  year,  and  all  the  advertising  I  can 
get  will  help  that  enterprise.  I  can't 
expect  to  pay  off  all  the  Webster  debts 
in  a  single  lecturing-bout,  but  I  think  I 
can  come  pretty  near  it  if  my  name  is 
kept  alive."  What  he  wanted  to  ac- 
complish by  withholding  it  was  to  be 
listened  to  apart  from  his  reputation.  "I 
suppose  some  of  you  would  call  tne 
funny  if  I  were  up  here  in  my  coffin," 
said  he  indignantly  to  an  audience  on  one 
occasion  when  he  was  making  a  most 
earnest  plea  for  the  righting  of  some 
wrong,  and  the  audience — as  was  to  be 
expected — rocked  with  laughter.  "Clem- 
ens once  told  me,"  wrote  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Harper  in  the  House  of  Harper,  "that 
he  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  when  he 
neglected  in  the  early  stages  of  his  au- 
thorship to  assume  two  noms  de  plume — 
one  for  his  humourous  stories  and  one  for 
his  more  serious  work,  of  which  he  was 
especially  proud  in  his  declining  years. 
"I  longed  to  be  the  author  of  a  book 
that  the  critics  would  call  more  than 
mere  humour,"  he  wrote,  when  smarting 
over  their  treatment  of  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper,  which  they  would  insist  on 
calling  funny.  "Throughout  all  the 
months  I  was  engaged  on  Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Joan  of  Arc  I  was  filled  with 
the  one  thought — it  was  to  be  the  means 
of  winning  me  a  new  place  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Before  the  Harpers  began 
the  serial  publication  of  the  story  an  idea 
struck  me  hard — the  name  Mark  Twain 
was  the  trouble.  Convinced  of  this  I 
called  on  the  Harpers  and  gave  them  my 
views  of  the  case.  We  wrangled  over  it 
for  hours,  but  in  the  end  I  had  my  way, 


and  they  consented  reluctantly  to  pub- 
lish the  story  anonymously.  Well,  pretty 
much  everybody  is  familiar  with  what 
followed.  I  got  the  verdict.  The  critics 
nearly  worried  themselves  into  nervous 
prostration,  and  maybe  I  didn't  get  my 


revenge 


THE  HARPERS 


George  Cary  Eggleston  says  that  when 
he  presided  many  years  ago  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Authors  Club  to  Mr.  How- 
ells  it  occurred  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  casual  speeches,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  hear  from  some  publisher. 
"Accordingly  I  called  upon  Mr.  J. 
Henry  Harper — Harry  Harper,  we  who 
knew  and  loved  him  called  him. 
His  embarrassment  was  positively  pain- 
ful to  behold.  He  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  respond,  but  appealed  to  me 
to  excuse  him.  At  this  point  Mark 
Twain  came  to  the  rescue.  Tm  a  pub- 
lisher myself,'  he  explained  amid  a  roar 
of  laughter,  'and  Til  speak  for  the  pub- 
lishers.'" 

When  George  William  Curtis  re- 
turned from  his  Eastern  trip  he  brought 
back — as  Bayard  Taylor  had  set  so  many 
travellers  to  doing — the  story  of  his 
journey,  and  submitted  it  to  John 
Harper.  Harper  said  they  had  just  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Syria.  Curtis  turned 
to  go.  "Not  so  fast,"  Harper  stopped 
him.  "We  never  ought  to  turn  a  young 
author  away  without  giving  his  book  a 
fair  consideration.  This  manuscript  may 
be  the  finest  work  ever  written — ^perhaps 
you  and  I  think  so.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  to  a  merchant  the  com- 
modity he  deals  in  is  always  merchan- 
dise." Curtis  used  to  tell  this  story  in 
after  years,  and  say  that  if  all  publishers 
had  acted  in  this  manner  there  would 
have  been  very  little  trouble  between  the 
two  factions.  Fletcher  Harper  had  long 
been  a  trusted  and  intimate  friend  when 
Curtis  took  the  political  editorship  of 
Harpers  Weekly;  in  1863.  "The  four 
well-known  brothers,"  he  wrote,  "have 
together  left  a  memorable  mark  upon  the 
history  of  business  enterprise  in  New 
York." 
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"How  well  I  remember  the  homeli- 
ness, friendliness,  and  old-fashioned 
sweetness  of  that  publishing  house  a  gen- 
eration ago,"  says  Margaret  Sangster  in 
From  My  Youth  Up.  "The  members 
of  the  firm  as  it  then  existed  have  been 
compared  to  the  Cherryble  brothers  in 
Nicholas  NicHeby.  No  guard  on  picket 
duty  fenced  these  gentlemen  from  in- 
trusion. As  the  visitor  climbed  the  wide 
flight  of  steps  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
counting  room,  he  turned  to  the  right  at 
the  top,  took  a  step  or  two,  and  there 
behind  a  railing  in  full  view,  each  occu- 
pied at  his  own  desk,  sat  the  several  men 
who  bore  the  name  of  Harper.  Four 
brothers  had  founded  the  house,  and  their 
pictures  framed  together  adorned  the 
wall  of  the  Bazar  office.  Their  sons  and 
grandsons  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
this  honoured  quartette,  and  the  resem- 
blance was  not  in  externals  only.  The 
look  of  honesty,  sincerity,  of  kindness  and 
goodness  that  characterised  the  counte- 
nances of  the  original  four  distinguished 
the  faces  and  the  bearing  of  their  de- 
scendants. Each  had  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  the  stranger  from  South 
Australia  or  Nebraska,  the  explorer  from 
Africa,  or  the  young  author  from  Massa- 
chusetts might  walk  in,  introduce  him- 
self, and  be  pleasantly  greeted  by  the 
man  with  whom  he  desired  to  have  con- 
verse. In  summer  the  entire  house,  from 
the  heads  of  the  firm  to  the  errand  boy, 
took  off  its  coat  in  those  days.  No 
apology  was  made  for  shirt-sleeves.  Also 
in  summer  one  of  the  firm  who,  living 
out  of  town,  possessed  a  magnificent 
rose-garden,  would  encumber  himself 
with  a  burden  of  fragrant  flowers  and 
send  them  here  and  there  about  the 
building  for  the  pleasure  of  the  workers 
with  homes  in  the  city  and  gardens  in 
back  yards.  In  winter  many  an  act  of 
unobtrusive  kindness  brightened  the  lives 
of  those  who  might  have  been  supposed 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  august  heads  of 
a  great  publishing  house." 

For  the  House  of  Harper  Mr.  How- 
ells  wrote  an  introduction,  from  which 
the  following  is  taken: 


By  and  by  Osgood  failed  in  business  and 
I  was  brought  into  the  relation  with  Harper 
and  Brothers  which  has  existed,  with  a  few 
years  interval  at  one  time,  for  twenty-five 
years  in  practically  the  same  form.  I  agreed 
for  a  certain  salary  to  write  at  least  one 
short  novel  every  year,  with  at  least  one 
farce,  and  as  much  more  as  I  could  or  liked 
on  the  various  kinds  of  work  I  was  a' sup- 
posed expert  in.  Then  he  made  a  set  at  me 
for  something  I  had  hitherto  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do:  which  was  to  write  a  depart- 
ment in  the  magazine  every  month,  covering 
the  whole  ground  of  reviewing  and  book 
noticing.  I  had  distinctly  objected  to  it  as 
forming  a  break  in  my  fictioning.  I  still 
think  I  was  right,  and  that  turning  aside 
to  critical  essaying  at  that  period  of  my 
career  had  the  eflPect  I  feared.  But  in  vain 
I  urged  my  reasons  against  the  insistence  of 
the  amiable  chief  who  went  and  came,  after 
the  manner  of  his  talk,  until  I  gave  way. 
The  house  left  me  free  to  say  what  I 
pleased  on  whatever  topic  I  chose  to  talk 
about.  When  six  years  later  I  gave  up 
"The  Study,''  it  was  not  only  because  I  had 
grown  increasingly  restive  under  the  re- 
current drain  of  that  essaying,  but  because 
it  had  become  more  and  more  difficult  for 
them  to  place  even  in  their  several  periodi- 
cals the  annual  novel  I  gave  them.  Still 
they  remained  my  most  frequent  customers 
for  serial  rights,  and  they  remained  the 
publishers  of  all  my  subsequent  books.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  order  of  things  were  to 
continue  forever,  when  I  read  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  the  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers  had  failed.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
read  that  the  Government  ^of  the  United 
States  had  failed.  Apart  from  the  anxiety 
I  felt  for  my  own  imaginable  share  of  the 
ruin,  there  was  a  genuine  grief  for  those 
whom  it  necessarily  involved.  I  promptly 
reported  myself  at  Franklin  Square,  and 
somehow  amid  the  chaos  I  contrived  to  ar- 
range with  the  new  strange  powers  for  a 
book  to  be  serialized  in  the  Bazar,  which  I 
learned  was  under  new  management  It 
was  all  very  bewildering.  In  the  vast  space 
without,  where  the  kind  Harper  brotherhood 
and  cousinhood  had  abounded  at  low  desks 
or  high,  I  did  not  see  one  familiar  face. 
I   grew   more    and   more    anxious    for   the 
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future,  which  stared  at  me  rather  vacantly. 
It  proved  a  needless  fear,  for  during  the 
next  decade  I  had  more  work  than  I  could 
do  and  mainly  from  the  house.  Colonel 
Harvey  made  me  the  offer  which  re-united 
my  fortunes  with  Franklin  Square.  I  was 
to  give  them  so  many  thousand  words  for 
so  much  a  year  and  I  was  to  be  a  literary 
advisor.  With  the  winter  I  came  person- 
ally to  Franklin  Square.  After  I  had  agreed 
with  Colonel  Harvey  to  come  with  him  I 
had  to  go  to  Mr.  Dodd  and  tell  him  frankly 
where  I  stood.  I  said  that  if  Colonel 
Harvey  liked  me  I  thought  he  would  like 
my  story,  and  if  Mr.  Dodd  had  not  set  his 
heart  upon  it  for  The  Bookman  it  would 
probably  be  an  advantage  to  me  if  I  could 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 
In  business,  which  the  ignorant  think  alto- 
gether sordid,  many  delicate  and  generous 
things  are  done,  and  I  could  never  forget 
the  terms  of  this  eminent  publisher's  com- 
pliance with  my  suggestion  or  the  wish  for 
my  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  renewal  of  my 
old  relations  with  Franklin  Square  which  he 
so  cordially  expressed.  Since  then  I  have 
remained  attached  to  the  house  of  Harper 
and  Brothers,  with  no  desire  for  any  other 
business  relations.  As  there  is  some  super- 
stition to  the  contrary,  and  authors  and 
publishers  are  supposed  to  be  natural  en- 
emies, I  think  I  may  properly  testify  here 
to  the  friendship  which  has  always  existed 
between  my  publishers  and  myself.  I  do 
not  believe  the  instance  is  uncommon,  at 
least  in  America. 

PUTNAM   AND    BAYARD  TAYLOR 

"I  have  made  a  bargain  with  Wiley," 
wrote  Bayard  Taylor  about  Views 
J  foot  "Not  as  good  perhaps  as  an  es- 
tablished author  could  make,  but  still  a 
fair  beginning.  One  hundred  dollars 
for  every  thousand  copies  sold,  under  die 
condition,  of  course,  that  it  pays  ex- 
penses; if  not,  I  get  nothing."  The 
book  sold  six  editions  in  the  first  year 
and  twelve  more  in  the  next  six  years. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Putnam  says  it  was  because 
his  father  and  Wiley  were  so  divergent 
on  the  subject  of  building  up  an  English 
connection  that  they  finally  decided  to 


dissolve  the  partnership.  In  his  novel, 
Hannah  Thurston,  published  in  1863, 
Taylor  bore  testimony  to  Putnam's  un- 
failing kindness  and  his  unselfish  nature ; 
and  said  that  his  failure  to  achieve,  last- 
ing success  was  never  embittered  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  authors,  to  whose  in- 
terests he  had  given  himself  unreservedly. 
Putnam,  to  whom  the  dedication  came 
entirely  as  a  surprise,  wrote  to  him :  "As 
for  exemption  from  the  ordinary  share  of 
human  selfishness,  I  don't  claim  it  and 
never  have.  I  don't  pretend  to  have 
acted  at  any  time  by  you  on  any  higher 
principles  than  mere  justice  and  mutual 
benefit.  In  fact,  antagonism  between 
author  and  publisher,  even  outside  of  per- 
sonal relations,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
impolitic  and  absurd." 

Scudder  says  in  his  biography  of 
Lowell  that  Putnam  had  that  indefinable 
quality  which  makes  a  publisher  if  not 
an  author  himself,  a  genuine  appreciator 
of  good  literature,  and  a  man  whose 
friendship  with  authors  rested  on  a  basis 
which  was  social  as  well  as  commercial. 
Of  this  aspect  of  his  vocation,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Putnam  writes  as  follows:  "I  will  not 
say  that  it  was  the  theory  of  his  pub- 
lishing policy,  but  rather  was  it  the 
necessity  of  his  nature  that  people  in 
coming  into  business  relations  with  him 
as  their  publisher  came  almost  of  a  ne- 
cessity into  the  circle  of  his  personal 
friends.  A  publisher  should,  perhaps, 
never  consciously  mark  out  for  himself 
as  a  wise  business  policy  the  desirability 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  with 
authors  personal  relations  developing 
into  friendship;  while  it  is  probable  also 
that  if  such  a  course  were  pursued 
simply  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  the 
relations  would  at  best  become  formal 
instead  of  friendly.  When,  however, 
the  personal  interest  was  natural,  the 
relations  thus  established  became  with 
my  father  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  business  based  upon 
literature.  For  this  reason  and  others, 
the  circle  that  came  into  my  father's 
house  was  distinctive." 

Taylor  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1865  the 
following  letter  in  answer  to  one  desir- 
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ing  his  advice  on  a  question  of  publish- 
ing: 

I  have  often  wished  that  there  could  be  a 
general  understanding  among  American 
authors  in  regard  to  the  value  of  copyright 
and  the  amount  of  percentage  proper  to  be 
paid  by  publishers.  As  it  is,  each  one  must 
now  make  the  best  terms  he  can.  The  pub- 
lishers seem  to  consider  ten  per  cent  on  the 
retail  price  as  a  sort  of  far,  above  which 
they  only  allow  an  author  to  rise  when  he 
is  sufficiently  popular  to  enforce  better  tcnus. 
This,  of  course,  is  considerably  less  than 
half  profits,  which  ought  to  be  the  standard. 
Mr.  Putnam  estimated  that  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent  is  about  equivalent  to  half 
profits;  and  Mr.  Irving  and  myself  accepted 
this  estimate,  the  publisher  paying  for  the 
plates  and  owning  them.  Afterwards,  when 
Putnam  became  embarrassed,  we  arranged 
to  purchase  the  plates,  and  a  new  contract 
was  made  by  which  I  received  twenty-five 
cents  per  volume,  the  retail  price  being 
$1.50.  Afterwards  Mr.  P.  thinking  this  too 
high,  I  voluntarily  reduced  it  to  twenty 
cents  until  last  summer.  In  July  I  made  a 
new  contract,  when  Hurd  and  Houghton 
undertook  the  details  of  publication,  and  the 
price  of  the  volume  was  raised  to  $1.7$. 
By  this  contract  I  get  twenty-five  cents  on 
each  volume.  But  as  I  own  the  plates,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  the 
old  arrangement  of  twelve  and  one-half  per 
cent  You  do  not  state  whether  you  pay 
for  your  own  plates,  which  is  a  point  of 
some  importance.  I  think  the  scale  of  half 
profits  is  a  fair  one,  provided  the  estimate 
is  fairly  made.  Some  publishers  I  know 
take  their  lowest  rate  of  discount  to  the 
trade  (forty  per  cent  off)  as  the  basis  of  this 
calculation,  when  the  usual  rate  is  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  and  when, 
moreover,  they  sell  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  volumes  at  the  retail  price. 

My  experience  with is  similar 

to  your  own.  They  actually  insist  on  re- 
ducing the  copyright  to  seven  per  cent  on 
the  retail  price.    This  I  have  not  submitted 

to,    although    they    assure   me    that   L ^ 

H ^  and  W have  accepted.    I  am  not 

of  the  opinion  that  coffee,  turpentine,  and 
whiskey  should  go  up  and  an  author's  copy- 


right go  down,  at  the  same  time.  I  believe, 
however,  that  publishers  are  earning  less 
now  than  formerly,  because  they  have  so 
long  delayed  increasing  the  price  of  books. 
But  that  is  their  business,  and  an  author 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  it 

THB   TESTIMONY   OF   MRS.    BARR   AND 

LELAND 

There  were  things  about  Mr.  Bonner 
writers  did  not  like,  wrote  Mrs.  Amelia 
Barr  in  All  the  Days  of  My  Life,  but 
all  appreciated  his  clever  criticisms  and 
prompt  payments.  "This  story  is  too 
good  for  the  Ledger,**  he  said  to  me. 
"Take  it  to  Dodd  Mead  and  Company." 
They  gave  me  three  hundred  dollars  for 
the  work,  promising  to  add  to  the  sum  if 
it  sold  well;  and  subsequently  of  their 
own  free  will  they  sent  me  five  hundred 
more.  So  far  I  had  not  been  as  fortu- 
nate with  my  publishers  as  with  my 
editors.  Two  had  been  unpleasant  to 
deal  with  and  one  failed  just  as  my  book 
appeared,  so  that  I  never  received  a  dol- 
lar from  him.  Publishers  are  as  distinct 
a  type  as  schoolmasters.  I  had  sent  The 
Last  of  the  MacAllisters  to  a  London 
magazine,  which  published  it.  I  ought, 
of  course,  to  have  secured  its  sale  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  was  yet  ignorant  of 
my  right  to  sell  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  when  Harper  Brothers 
pirated  it  and  sent  me  what  they  called 
an  honorarium  of  fifty  dollars,  I  thought 
it  was  very  kind  of  them.  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  I  had  been  politely  robbed, 
though  I  did  notice  a  singular  expression 
cross  Mr.  Mead's  face  when  I  told  him 
of  the  circumstance.  Subsequently  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  paid  me  one  hun* 
dred  dollars.  "I  make  over  to  them  the 
American  rights  of  the  book.  They  gave 
me  six  hundred  dollars  for  The  Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon,  promising  to  pay  me 
more  if  the  book  sold  well.  I  have  never 
received  any  more.  Another  year  I  wrote 
a  romance  which  Dodd,  Mead  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  for;  and  it  was  printed 
and  ready  to  put  on  the  market  when  one 
of  the  firm  read  it  and  refused  to  give 
it  to  the  public.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
scientious in  this  decision,  and  as  I  had 
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been  paid  for  it  the  loss  was  not  mine. 
He  really  believed  that  its  publication 
would  injure  the  reputation  both  of  the 
firm  and  myself."  Of  her  sixty-one 
novels  at  the  time  of  writing  this  book, 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  had  published 
forty-two. 

But  although  Mrs.  Barr  remained  all 
her  life  with  one  firm,  she  did  not  con- 
sider herself  fortunate  in  some  other 
ways.  A  prominent  literary  man,  she 
says,  once  sent  for  her  and  asked  her  to 
tell  him  how  much  money  she  had  re- 
ceived from  The  Christian  World  for 
the  English  rights  to  her  novels.  When 
she  told  him  they  had  paid  her  nothing, 
he  advised  her,  under  the  promise  of  the 
strictest  secrecy  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  see  about  it  at  once.  She 
went  to  England  and  was  informed  that 
they  had  paid  others  in  good  faiith,  sup- 
posing that  they  were  acting  for  her ;  and 
that  hereafter  arrangements  would  be 
made  with  her  in  person,  but  that  all  the 
other  payments  were,  of  course,  lost  to 
her.  Other  English  houses  were  not  so 
honorable  with  her  and  made  no  attempt 
either  to  get  permission  or  to  give  pay- 
ment for  printing  her  work. 

Leland  had  similar  experiences  with 
his  exceedingly  successful  Breitmanns 
Ballads,  and  could  have  joined  her  in 
complaint  of  both  American  and  English 
treatment.  "When  I  published  my  Bal- 
lads (though  a  friend  who  offered  to 
print  them  for  me,  since  no  publisher 
would  accept  them)  an  American  pub- 
lisher who  owned  a  magazine  asked  me 
through  his  editor  to  write  for  it  a  long 
Breitmann  poem.  I  did  so,  making, 
however,  the  explicit  verbal  arrangement 
that  it  should  not  be  republished  as  a 
book.  It  was,  however,  immediately  re- 
published as  such,  with  a  title  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  Breitmann  Ballads. 
I  appealed  to  the  editor  and  it  was  with- 
drawn, but  I  know  not  how  many  were 
issued  to  my  loss.  I  gave  the  English 
rights  to  Triibner,  but  they  were  stolen 
by  Hatten.  Later,  I  had  written  the 
first  third  of  Brectmann  as  a  Politician, 
which  he  had  republished,  promising  the 
public  to  give  them  the  rest  before  long 


— but  this  I  prevented  by  copyrighting 
the  remaining  two-thirds  in  England. 
Being  very  angry  at  this,  Hatten  accused 
me  in  print  of  having  written  this  con- 
clusion expressly  to  disappoint  and  in- 
jure him  T 

Even  more  than  Mrs.  Barr  was  E.  P. 
Roe  a  testimonial  for  the  way  Dodd, 
Mead  transacted  business.  He  never 
had  any  other  book  publishers.  They 
published  his  first  novels  from  a  serial, 
although  in  that  form  it  had  not  at- 
tracted their  attention.  After  its  first 
edition  the  original  contract  was  de- 
stroyed and  another  made  on  a  different 
basis  by  which,  says  bis  biographer,  he 
was  largely  the  gainer.  The  sale  of  his 
books  was  the  sensation  of  the  last  gen- 
eration: in  1886  one  million  of  his 
novels  had  been  distributed  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
seller  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

PUBLISHING  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

Subscription  books  had  been  popular  in 
America  from  Revolutionary  days.  The 
American  Publisher  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Weems*s  Life  of  Washington, 
which  came  out  a  year  or  two  after  the 
death  of  its  subject,  had  a  long  and  rich 
life.  Law,  medicine,  and  theology  have 
always  been,  of  course,  very  profitable 
classes  of  good  subscription  books.  The 
Hartford  method  of  selling  publications 
"only  by  subscription"  was  illustrated 
to  J.  T.  Trowbridge  just  after  the  war 
by  the  persistence  of  L.  Stebbins,  who 
offered  him  all  expenses  and  a  satisfac- 
tory remuneration  for  a  description  of 
the  principal  battle  fields  of  the  South 
and  the  condition  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion.  The  persistence  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  such  books  was  more  than 
emulated  by  that  of  their  agents  who 
scoured  the  country.  The  voluble  book 
agent  is  a  frequent  figure  in  literature  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  There  were  com- 
plaints on  all  sides  that  retailers  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  push  books  vigor- 
ously, and  many  authors  and  some  pub- 
lishers manifested  a  constantly  recurring 
tendency  to  market  their  best  books  by 
subscription — largely  because  they  were 
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thus  assured  of  a  persistent  distributor. 
Besides  there  were  always  enough  bonan- 
zas in  the  business  to  foster  rosy  expec- 
tations. In  1855  Bayard  Taylor  had 
written,  "I  am  about  to  make  an  en- 
gagement with  a  Cincinnati  publishing 
house  to  compile  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Mod- 
ern Travel,  which  will  yield  me  at  least 
five  thousand  dollars  in  the  course  of  two 
years."  And  the  next  year  he  was  just  as 
confident.  "I  am  pretty  sure  of  making 
at  least  $10,000  on  the  Cyclopaedia  in 
two  years."  But,  alas  I  in  spite  of  his 
great  popularity  in  the  West — the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  book  agent,  es- 
pecially the  agent  of  a  Western  publisher 
— the  book  sold  very  poorly.  General 
Grant,  reinforced  by  Mark  Twain — re- 
ceived more  for  his  subscription  book, 
however,  than  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  or 
Irving  received  all  their  lives — says  the 
American  Publisher — and  nearly  as  much 
as  Dickens  obtained  for  all  his  produc- 
tions. It  must  be  owned  that  neither 
Grant  or  Mark  Twain  would  have 
sympathised  with  the  scruples  of  General 
Sherman,  whose  memoirs  were  the  first 
of  the  personal  stories  of  the  Cival  War 
generals.  He  was  inexorable  that  the 
book  should  not  be  sold  by  subscription 
though  he  was  told  that  the  sale  would 
probably  be  increased  four  fold.  But  the 
General  knew  that  no  class  of  people 
were  more  at  the  mercy  of  book  agents 
than  veterans,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
not  going  to  have  any  of  his  old  soldiers 
bullied  into  the  purchase  of  a  book  be- 
cause they  were  told  their  old  commander 
would  profit  by  it.  The  Appletons  said 
that  this  decision  cost  them  and  the  au- 
thor a  very  large  amount  of  money. 

"At  one  time,"  wrote  Mr.  Howells 
in  his  delightful  essay.  The  Man  of  Let- 
ters  as  a  Man  of  Business,  "there  seemed 
a  probability  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
author's  gains  by  subscription  publica- 
tion, and  Mark  Twain  prospered  fabu- 
lously that  way.  The  percentage  offered 
by  the  subscription  houses  was  only  about 
half  as  much  as  that  paid  by  the  trade, 
but  the  sales  were  so  much  greater  that 
the  author  could  very  well  afford  to  take 
it.    But  no  other  book  of  literary  quality 


was  made  to  go  by  subscription  except 
Mark  Twain's,  and  I  think  these  went 
because  the  subscription  public  never 
knew  what  good  literature  they  were. 
Some  good  books  of  travel  had  a  reason- 
able success,  but  not  at  all  the  success 
that  had  been  hoped  for;  and  I  believe 
now  the  subscription  trade  again  pub- 
lishes only  compilations  or  such  works  as 
owe  more  to  the  skill  of  the  editor  than 
the  art  of  the  writer." 

Archibald  Gunter  became  his  own 
publisher,  not,  as  Mark  Twain  had  done, 
in  order  to  make  more  money,  but  in 
order  to  make  anything  at  all.  None  of 
the  publishers  was  willing  to  take  his  first 
novel.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bok,  in  a  literary 
letter  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  in 
1889,  says  he  made  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  because  of  it.  He  had  the  book 
printed  by  a  printer  at  his  own  expense, 
and  superintended  the  distributing  ar- 
rangements himself.  His  royalty  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  copies 
he  sold  would  have  been  $9,000.  The 
books  did  not  cost  him  more  than  this  in 
all,  and,  after  subtracting  the  expenses  of 
distribution,  the  rest  was  clear  profit. 
Naturally,  he  published  his  second  book 
in  the  same  manner,  but  without  having 
offered  it  round.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  he  would  have  met  with 
his  previous  universal  discouragement. 
Instead  of  the  $7,000  royalty  which  a 
publisher  would  have  paid  him  on  the 
sales  of  this,  he  made  at  least  $28,000 — 
the  books  not  costing  him  $7,000  in  all. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  publishers  to 
take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  fact  that 
authors  generally  fail  to  understand  the 
details  of  publishing,  rather  than  to  be 
eternally  censuring  it.  "What  would 
happen  to  the  saloon  business,"  cried 
Tom  Sharkey  indignantly,  at  a  pamphlet 
which  taught  one  for  the  sum  of  ten 
cents  how  to  mix  drinks,  "if  every  man 
really  did  become  his  own  bar-tender!" 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  HEARN 

"Lafcadio  Hearn  was  Oriental  in  his 
imagination,"  says  the  House  of  Harper, 
"and  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  con- 
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ceivc  the  idea  of  going  to  Japan  to  write 
a  series  of  articles  for  us  and  to  have 
Weldon  the  artist  go  with  him  to  furnish 
the  illustrations.  On  their  way  to  Japan, 
Hearn  learned  from  Weldon  that  he  was 
to  receive  a  larger  price  a  page  for  his 
drawings  than  he  was  to  be  paid  for  his 
writing.  Now,  as  a  rule,  a  page  drawing 
costs  us  more  than  a  page  of  letter-press, 
nevertheless  Hearn,  who  was  of  a  vis- 
ionary, impractical  turn  of  mind,  a  poet 
and  a  dreamer  in  fact,  became  furious 
and  repudiated  the  engagement  he  had 
suggested  to  us,  and  poor  Weldon  found 
himself  in  the  lurch  after  they  landed  in 
Japan.  Hearn  himself  indignantly  dis- 
avowed by  return  mail  any  arrangement 
he  had  proposed  for  articles  on  Japan, 
and  further  desired  to  cancel  his  agree- 
ments for  the  several  books  already  pub- 
lished by  the  house.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing his  exasperation  and  aspersions  of  the 
house,  he  sent  an  article  to  the  magazine, 
which  was  promptly  accepted." 

Harpers  was  obliged  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  transmit  his  royalties  through  a 
friend  in  Japan,  and  it  was  only,  says 
Mrs.  Kennard,  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years  that  he  could  be  induced  to  accept 
the  money.  Here  is  what  can  be  gleaned 
of  the  rupture  from  his  letters.  In  1890, 
he  wrote  to  Professor  Chamberlain  from 
Yokohama  after  he  had  landed:  ''I  am 
more  anxious  than  I  could  tell  you  to 
make  a  good  book  upon  Japan;  and  the 
Messrs.  Harper  are  very  desirous  to  pub- 
lish such  material  as  I  may  be  able  to  give 
them.  But  otherwise  they  are  not  aiding 
the  venture;  and  the  risks  are  all  my 
own.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  obtain 
some  employment  in  Japan  such  as  Eng- 
lish tutor,  I  will  have  no  fear  of  failing 
in  my  undertaking."  Two  days  later  he 
wrote  again.  "I  shall  be  able  to  earn  a 
fair  income  from  Harper  s  Magazine,  if 
I  can  simply  assure  living  expenses."  In 
a  letter  dated  only  with  the  year,  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Bisland  that  he  had 
broken  with  the  Harpers.  "I  am  starved 
out.  Do  you  think  well  enough  of  me 
to  try  to  get  me  employment  at  a  regular 
salary  somewhere  in  iJie  United  States? 
My  average  earnings  for  the  last  three 


years  have  been  scarcely  above  $500  a 
year."  As  during  this  period  Harpers 
had  published  Chita,  Youma,  and  Two 
Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,  the 
first  two  and  several  chapters  of  the  third 
in  the  magazine  also — this'  is  unbeliev- 
able. They  seem,  for  instance,  to  have 
paid  him  that  sum  for  the  magazine 
rights  of  Chita  alone,  and  he  was  writing 
many  sketches  during  this  period  besides. 
Furthermore  he  had  received  $400  for 
his  translation  of  Le  Crime  de  Silvestre 
Bonnard.  For  in  1888  he  had  written 
to  Dr.  Gould:  "About  story-writing, 
dear  friend,  you  ought  to  know  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do  nothmg  else.  But 
even  in  these  countries  where  life  is  so 
cheap  [Martinique]  I  could  not  make 
the  pot  boil  by  story  writing,  unless  I 
gain  more  literary  success  and  can  obtain 
high  prices.  A  story  takes  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  months  to  write,  that  is,  a  story 
of  the  length  of  Chita,  Suppose  it  brings 
only  $500 — it  IS  pretty  hard  to  live  even 
in  the  tropics  on  that  sum.  I  must  write 
sketches,  too."  But  although  he  iiiust 
have  earned  more  than  the  sum  he  re- 
membered or  was  willing,  for  some  rea- 
son, to  admit,  he  had  not  been— even 
after  Chita — ^very  successful  with  the 
magazines.  Elsewhere  he  writes:  "I 
have  an  enormous  collection  of  letters  to 
publishers — 199  rejections  to  i  accept- 
ance." His  four  subsequent  books  were 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin;  fol- 
lowed by  four  with  Little,  Brown;  and 
two  with  the  Macmillan  Company.  In 
January,  1893,  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Chamberlain:  "Let  me  talk  about  my 
book.  I  have  written  the  firm  asking 
them  to  make  it  still  larger.  What  in- 
solence! But  I  offered  to  sacrifice  all 
commissions,  payments,  and  even  re- 
muneration for  articles.  I  hope  I  shall 
succeed.  If  not,  I  must  try  another 
publisher  rather  than  cut  down  the  book. 
But  I  don't  want  another  publisher. 
They  are  the  Macmillans  of  America, 
beautiful  printers  and  essentially  a  liter- 
ary firm.  .  .  .  rU  never  get  rich  with 
publishers,  unless  I  become  awfully  old 
as  well  as  famous  in  literature  and  able 
to  make  my  own  terms."    This  letter  is 
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apparently  of  Houghton  and  Mifflin 
(and  the  articles  he  speaks  of  presumably 
written  for  the  Atlantic)^  for  Glimpses 
of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  in  two  volumes, 
was  the  first  of  the  Japanese  series  and 
was  published  by  them.  They  appear  to 
have  agreed  to  the  enlargement  without 
accepting  his  proposed  concessions,  for 
later,  in  1893,  he  wrote  that  they  were 
the  best  publishers  in  America.  But  he 
went  to  Macmillan  with  his  last  two 
books.  In  1902  he  wrote:  "For  the  time 
being  I  am  with  Macmillan.  But  I 
fancy  really  that  all  publishers  regard  au- 
thors merely  as  units  in  a  calculation — 
excepting  the  great  guns,  who,  like  Kip- 
ling, can  force  respect.     I  need  scarcely 


tell  you  that  my  books  do  not  make  me 
rich.  In  fact  I  have  given  up  thinking 
about  the  business  side  of  literature,  and 
am  quite  content  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  having  my  book  produced  according  to 
my  notion  of  things."  In  this  year  he 
had  also  written:  "I  am  convinced  by 
long  experience  that  I  can  do  nothing 
profitable  with  publishers,  except  at  such 
serious  cost  to  health  and  to  literary 
reputation  as  would  be  utterly  prohibitive. 
What  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  far  has 
been  done  mostly  in  dead  opposition  to 
publishers  and  their  advisers;  and  in  the 
few  cases  where  I  tried  to  do  what  pub- 
lishers wished  I  have  made  very  serious 
mistakes." 
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"faith  tresilion" 

Faith  Tresilion  is  certainly  an  odd  sort 
of  book  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Eden 
Phillpotts,  for  he  has  so  long  habituated 
us  to  tales  of  present-day  peaceful  Dart- 
moor folk,  that  about  the  last  thing  we 
expect  of  him  is  a  book  that  tran^orts 
us  back  to  the  troubled  days  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  of  privateers,  smug- 
glers and  the  press  gang.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  he  has  done  in  his  new 
volume,  and  he  has  done  it  with  a  spirit 
and  a  zest  that  tell  unmistakably  of  his 

*Faith  Tresilion.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Sheep  Track.  By  Nesta  H.  Webster. 
New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

The  Story  of  Duciehurst.  By  Charles  Eg- 
bert Craddock.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

My  Love  and  I.  By  Alice  Brown.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Crime  Doctor.  By  £.  W.  Hornung. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  Torch  Bearer.  By  Reina  Melcher 
Marquis.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

Great  Days.  By  Frank  Harris.  New 
York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 


own  enjoyment  in  the  task.  But,  though 
a  story  of  war  times,  we  see  nothing  of 
the  actual  strife,  for  the  whole  of  the 
specific  tale  with  which  Mr.  Phillpotts 
is  concerned  takes  place  in  and  around  a 
cei;tain  coast  town  of  England,  and  con- 
cerns the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  be- 
set one  Robert  Pawlet,  newly  appointed 
exciseman,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to 
stamp  out  smuggling,  and  whose  brave 
intentions  are  sadly  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  audacious  and.  veteran 
offender  is  Nicholas  Tresilion,  with 
whose  sister,  Faith,  Robert  has  unfortu- 
nately fallen  in  love.  The  volume  con- 
tains a  choice  assortment  of  rogues  and 
villains,  some  violent  deaths,  and  exciting 
games  of  blind  man's  buff  played  in 
deadly  earnest  among  the  caves  and  sec- 
ret passages  of  the  honeycombed  coast. 
And  it  all  works  up  to  an  apparently  in- 
evitable tragedy,  since  Nicholas  insists 
upon  making  one  more  lawless  trading 
trip  to  France,  Robert  learns  of  his  ex- 
pected return,  and  swears  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive,  and  if  he  does  so,  Faith 
will  never  forgive  him.     But,  although 
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Robert  is  too  loyal  an  officer  to  spare  any 
man  for  love's  sake,  Faith,  with  her 
woman's  wit,  finds  a  way  to  save  his 
pride  and  his  honour,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  shield  her  brother  from  detection. 
So  the  expected  tragedy  is  turned  at  the 
last  moment  into  farce  comedy,  the  bold 
smuggler  declares  himself  a  reformed 
character,  and  wedding  bells  are  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future.  All  of  which 
is  certainly  a  new  departure  from  Mr. 
Phillpotts,  yet  one  that  even  his  warmest 
admirers  will  not  find  unagreeable. 

"the  sheep  track" 

The  Sheep  Track,  by  Nesta  H.  Web- 
ster, is  an  exasperatingly  uneven  volume, 
with  here  and  there  some  admirable  situ- 
ations and  caustic  criticisms  of  modern 
social  life.  The  significance  of  the  title 
is  explained  by  a  passage  from  Epictetus, 
"Look  to  it  that  thou  do  nothing  like  a 
sheep,  for  thus  hath  the  man  perished." 
Yet  the  focus  of  interest  in  the  present 
story  happens  to  be,  not  a  man  but  a 
young  girl,  whose  unwise  up-bringing  has 
sadly  handicapped  her  for  battling  single- 
handed  with  the  world.  Marica  Fayne 
is  the  daughter  of  a  recluse,  a  lonely  and 
embittered  misanthrope,  whose  sole  hobby 
is  archaeology,  and  whose  one  scheme  of 
education  is  to  guard  his  young  daughter 
from  all  knowledge  of  ugliness,  physical, 
mental  or  moral.  Her  early  years  are 
spent  in  the  peaceful  shelter  of  the  Villa 
Bel  Riposo,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore 
of  France;  and  it  is  not  until  she  has 
reached  the  brink  of  womanhood  and  her 
father  is  about  to  accompany  an  explor- 
ing party  into  the  heart  of  Persia  that 
she  is  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
some  aunts  in  England,  and  is  handed 
over  to  their  tender  mercies.  Now,  the 
chief  interest  of  this  brisk,  incisive,  wide- 
awake little  volume  lies  in  the  picture  it 
gives  of  ultra-conservative  fashionable  life 
in  England.  What  it  tries  to  say,  and 
in  a  measure  succeeds  in  saying  more  or 
less  convincingly,  is  that  if  you  happen 
to  be  a  middle-class  young  woman,  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  earning 
your  living,  modern  conditions  have 
altered  vastly  to  your  advantage  in  the 


last  decade  or  so.     But  if  you  are  well 
connected,  if  you  have  a  social  position  to 
maintain,  if  your  goal  is  marriage  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  your  own  exclusive 
set,   then    the  emancipation   of  modern 
woman  counts  for  little  or  nothing,  and 
has  on  the   whole  made  your  lot  the 
harder,  demanding  a  more  careful  dis- 
crimination in  conduct  and  a  more  rigid 
censorship  of  your  visiting  list    "Smash 
the  Decalogue  to  pieces,  but  stick  to  con- 
ventions," is  one  bit  of  advice  that  is 
given  to  Marica,  before  she  is  sufficiently 
sophisticated  to  profit  by  it,  and  little  by 
little  she  learns  to  her  cost  what  wise 
advice  the  phrase  embodied.     It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  girl  brought  up  to  know 
only  the  beautiful,  the  joyous,  the  artistic 
side  of  life,  should  find  the  artificial  and 
hypocritical  standards  of  the  three  aunts, 
Louisa,  Harriet  and  Charlotte,  unendur- 
able,  and   it   is   simply   inevitable   that 
Marica  must  break  away,  fling  aside  her 
chances  of  an  advantageous  marriage,  and 
cast  in  her  lot  with  a  motly  and  shifting 
bohemian  set,  whose  several  and  collec- 
tive breaches  of  convention  she  is  too  in- 
nocent  to   realise.    Anything   is   better, 
the   girl   feels,    in  her   desperate   revolt 
against  the  narrow  smugness  of  London 
self -righteousness,  than  to  go  on  treading 
sanctimoniously    in    the    beaten    track. 
Better  to  be  a  black  sheep  at  once  and 
break  definitely  with  the  fold,  than  to 
lose  her  own  individuality  and  self-re- 
spect.  Accordingly,  we  witness  Marica's 
adventurous  incursion  into  bohemia;  we 
watch   her   audacious  experiments  as   a 
bachelor  girl,  her  rash  friendships,  her 
gradual  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
sordidness,  the  ugliness,  the  wickedness 
of  life ;  her  disillusion  as  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  some  of  her  closest  friends,  and 
finally,  the  loss  of  her  one  big  chance  of 
being  socially  rehabilitated,  through  mar- 
riage with  "Tim,"   Lord  Windlesham, 
who,  after  hovering  on  the  brink  of  a 
definite  proposal,  decides  finally  to  judge 
her  by  the  company  she  keeps,  and  not 
trust    to    the    apparent    innocence    and 
wholesomeness  that  she  diffuses  around 
her.     In  spite  of  its  frequent  crudeness, 
the  book  is  on  the  whole  distinctly  well 
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done,  and  the  characters  possess  an  unde- 
niable personality. 

"thb  story  of  duciehurst" 

This  latest  volume  by  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  is  a  good  illustration  of  what 
the  French  are  fond  of  calling  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches.  There  is  so  much 
mystery,  intrigue,  legal  entanglement, 
jealousy  and  malice  crowded  into  its 
modest  limits  that  the  puzzled  reviewer 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  at  what  point  to  make 
his  first  attack.  Imagine,  if  you  please, 
an  old  southern  estate,  heavily  mortgaged 
before  the  war;  imagine  that,  in  the 
midst  of  hostilities,  the  two  parties  to  the 
mortgage  met  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
it  off,  signing  receipts,  satisfaction  piece, 
etc.,  and  then  discovered  that,  owing  to 
hostilities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
cord the  papers  and  to  get  through  the 
lines  to  deposit  the  money.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  war  was  over  and  both 
the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  were 
dead,  the  executors,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  payment,  naturally  proceeded  to  fore- 
close the  mortgage  and  sell  the  estate  at 
auction.  Forty  years  later,  the  present 
owner  of  the  estate,  his  wife,  and  the 
rightful  heir  at  law, — who,  of  course,  is 
unaware  of  his  just  claim, — all  meet  on 
a  Mississippi  River  boat,  which,  as 
those  boats  have  a  habit  of  doing,  becomes 
stalled  on  a  sand-bank.  The  heir  to  the 
property  happens  to  be  the  twin  brother 
of  the  young  wife*s  former  suitor,  whom 
she  deliberately  jilted  in  favour  of  her 
present  husband.  And,  after  the  fashion 
of  twin  brothers,  he  bears  so  close  a  re- 
semblance to  the  discarded  lover  that  a 
protracted  comedy  of  errors  ensues,  ter- 
minating at  last  in  a  tragedy  of  errors 
when  the  husband's  misdirected  jealousy 
takes  the  life  of  the  wrong  brother.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  the  wife  who,  by  an 
ironical  jest  of  fate,  brings  to  light  a  long 
buried  treasure  box  containing  the  miss- 
ing papers  which  effectively  prove  that 
her  husband's  title  tQ  the  rich  old  planta- 
tion is  invalid.  And,  in  further  proof  of 
the  rich  lavishness  of  intrigue,  mystery 
and  sensationalism  of  this  volume,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  clue  to  the  hiding  place 


of  the  missing  papers  is  given  by  a  gaunt, 
haggard,  prematurely  broken  man  who 
has  escaped  from  forty  years*  imprison- 
ment in  a  lunatic  asylum !  All  of  which, 
retold  in  this  brief,  epitomised  form, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  sustained  night- 
mare ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  story 
is  told  with  a  well-controlled  sobriety  of 
style  that  makes  even  its  wildest  happen- 
ings quite  plausible. 


"my  love  and  i" 


A  book  of  rare  tenderness,  deep  pathos 
and  wise  understanding  of  the  human 
heart  is  this  new  volume  by  Alice  Brown, 
which  incidentally  reveals  the  fact  that 
she  and  "Martin  Redfield"  are  one  and 
the  same  person.  The  story  has  a  dozen 
different  appeals:  one  reader  will  delight 
in  its  portraiture  of  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  human  beings  in  Aunt  Cely's 
lodging-house  and  at  the  bohemian  club 
known  as  the  "Toasted  Cheese."  Others 
will  rejoice  over  the  graphic  annals  of  a 
young  man's  first  steps  along  the  thorny 
path  of  authorship,  and  still  others  will 
appreciate  the  subtle  understanding  of 
that  slow  and  difficult  process  of  readjust- 
ment that  is  inevitable  in  the  early  years 
of  marriage.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  reviewer,  the  one  unforgettable 
episode  of  the  book,  the  one  which  en- 
titles it  to  rank  among  those  rare  volumes 
of  modern  fiction  that  are  justly  char- 
acterised as  big,  is  that  crucial  hour  in 
which  Martin  discouvers  the  bank  book 
made  out  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Mil- 
dred, and  suddenly  realises  that  it  is  not 
the  bank  book  which  he  himself  had  made 
out  for  her,  and  the  sum  recorded  in  it 
is  not  the  modest  allowance  representing 
the  extreme  limit  that  his  own  small 
earnings  make  possible,  but  a  startling, 
an  overwhelming  balance,  that  could 
have  come  to  her  from  just  one  source, — 
and  for  the  first  moment,  the  primaeval 
man  within  him  awakens  and  his  impulses 
are  homicidal.  But  there  are  wiser  ways 
of  solving  problems  of  sex  than  the  old 
prehistoric  way  of  bloodshed,  and  what 
makes  this  particular  story  so  strong  and 
sane  and  satisfying  is  the  manner  in 
which  sober  second  thought  comes  to  the 
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rescue,  saves  the  man  from  mad  reckless- 
ness, the  wife  from  open  disgrace,  and 
their  little  son  from  a  motherless  child- 
hood and  a  lasting  shadow  of  shame. 
There  are  few  pages  more  poignant,  more 
tolerant,  more  tenderly  sympathetic  than 
those  closing  ones  in  which  the  husband, 
years  later,  looks  from  the  handsome, 
healthy,  happy  son,  bubbling  over  with 
pride  at  having  just  been  admitted  to  the 
study  of  algebra,  to  the  pale,  sad-faced» 
prematurely  aged  wife,  and  realises  that, 
hard  as  life  has  been  for  them,  in  view  of 
the  unforgettable  shadow  between  them, 
he  has  acted  wisely;  and  yet  that  he  has 
not  wholly  done  his  best,  and  that  he 
must  try  still  harder: 

Stronger  than  any  impulse  in  me  that 
day, —  .  .  .  stronger  than  my  satisfaction  in 
my  son's  stout  legs  and  hard  cheeks  and  his 
assault  on  alegbra,  was  my  sudden  sorrow 
that  Mildred  was  not  happy.  What  could  I 
bring  her  to  call  light  and  colour  into  that 
dull  face?  Not  man's  love  for  woman;  my 
love  was  given  away.  And  if  it  had  not 
been,  she  did  not  want  it  of  me.  There  was 
nothing  to  offer  her  but  the  tender  compassion 
that  responds  to  every  call,  the  world-sorrow 
that  wakes  at  the  sight  of  the  world-pain. 

"Don't  you  think  that's  wonderful?''  I 
said  to  her,  and  she  looked  up  at  me  and  her 
face  quickened  in  an  unexpected  way,  per- 
haps at  the  quickening  of  mine.  "All  this 
algebra  business?  Don't  you  think  it's  won- 
derful,—Little  Mother  ?" 

And  one  closes  the  volume,  with  eyes 
flighty  dimmed,  yet  with  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  unwonted  optimism  and  an  awak- 
ened confidence  in  the  power  of  men  and 
women  to  control  their  destinies,  if  they 
simply  refuse  to  let  tragedies  wreck  them 
permanently. 

"the  crime  doctor" 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung  is  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
which  enables  him  at  fairly  regular  in- 
tervals to  produce  new  and  whimsical 
personalities,  whose  chief  attraction  is 
their  paradoxical  ability  to  reverse  the 
established  order  of  things.  In  Raffles, 
for  instance,  he  gave  us  the  counterpart 
of  Sherlock  Holmes.    The  detective  who 


never  fails  to  catch  the  criminal  is  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  fiction ;  but  the  criminal 
whom  no  detective  can  catch  is  a  distinct 
innovation.    And  now  Mr.  Hornung  has 
given  us  still  another  novelty  in  what  he 
chooses  to  call  The  Crime  Doctor.    The 
conventional  detective  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  public  by  detecting 
and  punishing  the  criminal;  the  Crime 
Doctor,  on  the  contrary,  devotes  himself 
to  the  more  difficult  task  of  anticipating 
the  crime,  and  protecting  the  would-be 
criminal  against  himself.    The  numerous 
adventures  of  Dr.  Dollar,  the  expert  in 
this   sort   of   divination,   are   extremely 
varied,  sometimes  quite  ingenius,  and  oc- 
casionally verge  upon  the  borderline  of 
farce-comedy.    The  whole  series  gets  its 
start    from    the    fact    that    Lady   Vera 
Moyle,  young,  pretty,  vivacious  and  self 
willed,  has  rashly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  militant  suffragette.    On  a  certain 
turbulant    occasion,  the    window    of    a 
jewelry  shop  is  smashed,  and  after  the 
turmoil  is  over,  a  police  officer  is  found 
dead,  and  a  shabby  looking  personage, 
with  a  bad  record,  and  a  pocket  full  of 
stolen  jewelry,  is  arrested  as  the  mur- 
derer, tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.    Now,  the  Lady  Vera  has  the 
best  possible  reason  for  wishing  to  save 
this  man's  life.     Events  had  happened 
with  bewildering  swiftness;  but  although 
there  is  much  that  remains  hazy  in  her 
memory,  the  one  fact  that  refuses  to  be 
forgotten  is  that  she  struck  the  policeman 
with  what  she  supposed  to  be  a  simple 
wooden  club,  unaware  until  too  late  that 
it  was  a  devilish  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion,   containing   a   hidden    blade,    that 
would  spring  out  with  deadly  effective- 
ness at  the  moment  of  contact.     Now, 
Lady  Vera  naturally  had  no  desire  to 
confess  until  she  must,  and  accordingly 
her  whole  problem  offered  an  ideal  case 
for  Dr.  Dollar.    Naturally  his  one  hope 
would  necessarily  lie  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Home  Secretary.    But  the  Home  Secre- 
tary is  not  a  man  of  easy  access,  especially 
when  time  Is  short,  and  a  staff  of  well- 
trained   assistants  earn   their  wages  by 
side-tracking  importunate  applicants.  But 
a  Crime  Doctor  worthy  of  the  name  has 
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many  resources.  What,  for  instance,  is 
simpler  than  to  disguise  yourself  as  a 
beggar,  waylay  the  man  whose  a<^quaint- 
ance  you  wish  to  make,  even  though  he 
holds  the  exalted  office  of  Home  Secre- 
tary, rob  him  of  his  watch,  dart  around 
the  corner,  remove  the  disguise,  and  then 
meet  him  a  little  later  in  his  own  door- 
way, and  express  your  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  his 
stolen  property  from  the  thief.  Making 
allowance  for  a  mere  discrepancy  of  de- 
tails, such  is  the  method  by  which  our 
resourceful  friend  Dr.  Dollar  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Hon.  Tophan  Vin- 
son, the  Secretary  in  question,  salves  the 
conscience  of  the  Lady  Vera  Moyle,  and 
saves  from  the  gallows  a  certain  Alfred 
Croncher,  an  unnritigated  blackguard 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  committed 
the  murder  for  which  he  was  sentenced. 
This  brief  summary  barely  scratches  the 
surface  of  the  collection  of  ingenius  and 
diverting  yarns  contained  in  the  Crime 
Doctor,  but  it  may  serve  its  purpose  in 
giving  a  fairly  accurate  taste  of  their 
flavour. 

"the  torch  bearer" 

The  Torch  Bearer,  by  Reina  Melcher 
Marquis,  is  a  welcome  variant  on  the 
recently  much  overworked  theme  of  the 
modern  woman,  standing  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  with  home  and  husband  and 
motherhood  claiming  her  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  career  beckoning  alluringly  on  the 
other.  The  author  ingratiates  herself 
from  the  start  by  her  simple,  unaffected 
style,  and  by  the  unmistakable  truth  of  her 
portraiture  of  kindly  and  lovable  charac- 
ters of  fine  old  New  England  stock. 

Sheila  Caldwell  we  meet  first  as  an 
orphan  child,  living  alone  with  her  de- 
voted grandmother,  who,  with  something 
akin  to  envy,  foresees  for  the  girl  certain 
wonderful  possibilities  that  had  been  de- 
nied to  her  by  the  narrower  standards  of 
her  own  epoch.  We  follow  Sheila 
through  the  critical  years  of  grammar 
school  and  high  school,  and  we  smile 
with  sympathetic  understanding  at  her 
early  unfledged  efforts  in  prose  and  verse 
— e£Forts  that  show  so  little  fulfillment 


and  yet  such  rich  promise,  that  her  grand- 
mother and  her  chief  instructor,  Peter 
Burnett,  spend  eager  hours  together  re- 
joicing in  advance  over  the  girl's  rich 
possibilities. 

The  tragedy  of  Sheila's  life  is  not  a 
rare  one.  Intellectually  she  found  her 
proper  sphere  among  an  older  generation. 
Even  Peter,  her  teacher,  who  worshiped 
her  in  silence,  was  nearly  twenty  years 
her  senior.  But  meanwhile  Sheila  lived, 
apart  from  her  books,  the  natural,  free 
and  joyous  physical  life  of  a  young  girl. 
She  loved  the  gay,  free  comradeship  of 
boys  and  girls  of  her  own  age.  She  ex- 
changed confidences  with  Charlotte 
Davis,  vdiose  talk  was  always  of  dress 
and  dances  and  incipient  proposals.  And 
she  was  flattered  by  the  attentions  of 
Theodore  Kent,  whose  schoolboy  attach- 
ment survived  the  separation  of  college 
years,  and  who  finally  persuaded  her, 
against  her  better  judgment,  into  marry- 
ing him.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
bigger  tragedy,  that  of  Sheila  Kent, 
realising  too  late  that  she  has  sacrificed 
her  rare  individuality  to  a  self-centered, 
arrogant,  masterful  man,  who  jealously 
refuses  to  recognise  a  woman's  right  to 
self-expression,  or  the  tardy  and  impotent 
self-accusations  of  the  broad-minded  and 
high  natured  professor,  Peter  Burnett, 
who,  when  he  realises  that  if  he  had  only 
siunmoned  up  the  courage  to  speak  in 
time,  he  might  not  only  have  gained  Sheila 
for  himself,  but  have  saved  her  talent  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  world. 

But  the  greater  tragedy  is  yet  to  come. 
Sheila,  having  given  her  husband  a  son, 
sinks  back  into  despondency  and  finally 
reverts  from  sheer  desperation  and  ennui 
to  her  old  passion  for  writing.  It  hap- 
pens that  while  she  is  absorbed  one  day 
in  an  orgy  of  writing,  an  untrustworthy 
nurse  takes  the  child  on  a  visit  among 
her  own  people  in  the  slums,  with  the 
result  that  she  exposes  him  to  contagion. 
The  young  mother  is  desperate.  She 
feels  that  because  she  has  disobeyed  her 
husband's  unspoken  wish,  by  writing  in 
secret,  she  has  brought  this  affliction  on 
her  child,  and  that  if  he  dies,  she  will  be 
morally  responsible  for  his  death.   So,  in 
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a  morbid  mood,  she  makes  a  vow  that  if 
his  life  is  spared  she  will  never  write 
again,  and  in  point  of  fact  she  never  does. 
And  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  when, 
at  last,  the  husband  and  wife  have  drawn 
close  together  and  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  freely  exchange  views, 
they  recognise  that  the  talent  has  not 
been  wasted,  because  the  brilliant  prom- 
ise of  their  son's  first  efforts  show  that 
he  has  inherited  in  full  measure  the  best 
of  his  mother's  rare  gifts,  and  that  while 
she  has  been  debarred  from  enjoying  a 
personal  triumph,  she  has  at  least  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  the  Torch  Bearer, 
who  passes  on  to  the  next  generation  the 
undiminished  radiance  of  the  immortal 
flame. 


"great  days" 


Here  is  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a 
widespread  popularity,  not  only  because 
the  American  public  is  learning  to  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Frank  Harris  at  the  valua- 
tion that  England,  long  ago,  placed  upon 
him,  but  because  his  theme  in  the  present 
instance  is  the  peculiarly  timely  one  of 
war.  The  Great  Days  of  the  title  date 
back  a  full  century  and  something  more. 
They  are  the  days  of  the  first  Empire, 
and  the  little  Corsican  looms  up,  a  col- 
ossal and  menacing  shadow,  dimly  felt 
behind  the  actual  scenes  of  the  book. 
Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  this  volume  an  historical 
novel.  Without  neglecting  the  local  and 
temporal  atmosphere  of  his  tale,  Mr. 
Harris  has  felt  so  keenly  the  pulse-beats 
of  his  characters,  he  has  so  vitalised  the 
daily  happenings  of  their  lives,  that  in 
spite  of  the  intervening  gulf  of  a  round 
century,  we  think  of  his  people  as  fellow 
men  and  women,  contemporaries,  rejoic- 
ing, sorrowing  and  suffering  like  our- 
selves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  major  interest 
of  this  volume.  Great  Days,  is  not  his- 
torical, but  psychological.  It  concerns 
the  education  and  development  of  a 
young  English  lad.  Jack  Morgan  by 
name,  the  son  of  a  reputable  inn-keeper 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  England,  the 
major  portion  of  whose  income  is  derived 
fnnn  dodging  the  customs  laws.     Jack, 


like  unnumbered  thousands  of  his  breth- 
ren, derives  his  fine  moral  sense  through 
his  mother's  line.  And  the  scenes  in  the 
book  which  refuse  to  be  forgotten  are 
those  in  which  he  is  prematurely  initi- 
ated into  the  baser  side  of  life.  For  in- 
stance, quite  aside  from  the  verdict  that 
he  may  pass  upon  it  as  literature  or  art, 
no  reader  can  ever  forget  that  indelible 
picture  in  which  young  Morgan,  with  his 
boyish  heart  bursting  because  of  the  dying 
mother  upstairs,  blunders  into  the 
kitchen  and  witnesses  strange  conduct 
between  his  father  and  Nancy,  the  bar 
maid — conduct  that  suddenly  ages  him 
with  a  mighty  enlightenment.  Mr.  Har- 
ris is  habitually  quiet  and  simple  in  his 
methods.  And  even  in  the  present  story, 
which  in  epitome  sounds  distinctly  sen- 
sational, the  style  is  so  direct  and  matter- 
of-fact  that  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  recognised  type  of 
war  and  adventure  stories.  We  follow 
Jack  Morgan  through  a  great  variety  of 
exploits  and  vicissitudes,  from  his  rash 
ventures  in  privateering  to  his  capture  by 
the  French,  his  incarceration  in  the  Cher- 
bourg fortress,  his  deliberate  seduction  of 
the  commanding  officer's  niece,  his  tempo- 
rary release  on  parole,  his  awakened  sense 
of  honour  and  voluntary  return  to  France 
to  marry  the  girl,  whom  by  this  time  he 
realises  that  he  does  not  love.  Yet 
throughout  it  all  what  interests  us 
chiefly  is  not  the  sequence  of  material 
facts,  but  the  study  of  a  temperament 
perpetually  at  war  with  itself.  For  Jack 
is  handicapped  by  his  mixed  heritage  de- 
rived from  an  utterly  unscrupulous  father 
and  a  fine,  tender,  sensitively  punctilious 
mother,  whose  marriage  was  a  prolonged 
tragedy.  The  two  natures  were  incom- 
patible, and  Jack's  soul  was  destined  to 
afford  a  battle-ground  for  their  continued 
conflict.  It  is  no  small  feat  to  write  a 
novel  of  Napoleonic  times,  with  big  his- 
toric personages  stalking  through  the 
pages,  and  yet  to  subordinate  the  interest 
of  such  Great  Days  to  the  personal  con- 
cerns of  one  middle  class  young  Briton. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  the  feat  that  Mr. 
Harris  has  succeeded  in  performing,  and 
he  deserves  all  credit  for  it. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD— A  STUDY 

BY  RICHARD  CURLE 

IN  THREE  PARTS 

Part  II — Conrad's  Biography  and  Autobiowgraphical  Books 


In  this  chapter  I  mean  to  give,  first  of 
all,  in  a  perfectly  concise  and  colourless 
form,  the  salient  facts  of  Conrad's  life 
up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  sea,  and 
then  I  mean  to  examine  in  a  more  liter- 
ary and  romantic  sense  his  two  books  of 
recollections,  Some  Reminiscences  and 
The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.  And  I  hope  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  autobiographical 
basis  of  many  of  Conrad's  stories.  But 
I  would  like  to  say,  straight  off,  that  this 
chapter  will  not  be  of  much  value  to  the 
critic  for,  like  the  one  that  follows  it,  it 
is  informative  rather  than  critical.  That 
stands  to  reason. 

Teodor  Jozef  Konrad  Korzeniowski 
was  born  in  the  Ukraine  in  the  south  of 
Poland  on  6th  of  December,  1857.  I" 
1 86 1  he  removed  to  Warsaw  with  his 
parents,  and  in  1862  his  father,  who  had 
been  deeply  implicated  in  the  last  Polish 
rebellion,  was  banished  to  Vologda  by 
the  Russian  government.  His  wife  and 
son  followed  him  into  exile.  In  1865 
Conrad's  mother  died  and  his  father  sent 
him  back  to  the  Ukraine  to  stay  with  his 
maternal  uncle  (who  is  spoken  of  with 
such  affectionate  regard  in  Some  Remi- 
niscences), where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  That  was  the  happiest  period  of 
Conrad's  childhood — this  home-life  of 
the  country  consciously  enjoyed  and  re- 
velled in.  Conrad's  first  recollection  of 
public  matters  was  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs,  on  the  committee  of  which  his 
uncle  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits.  In 
1869  Conrad's  father  was  freed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  ill  to  be  danger- 
ous any  longer.  He  carried  off  his  son 
to  Cracow,  the  old  Polish  capital,  and 
died  there  in  1870.  Conrad  was  sent  to 
the  gymnasium  of  St.  Anne,  the  fore- 


most public  school  of  the  city.    There  he 
came  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  who  in- 
fluenced him  profoundly  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  Some  Reminiscences,  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  intuition.     He  was 
put  forward  by  the  relations  to  counter- 
act Conrad's  strange  and  inborn  desire 
for  a  sea  life,  but  after  some  earnest-  and 
futile  talks  he  realised  that  his  efforts 
would  be  useless  and  ceased  to  trouble 
the  boy.    Conrad's  decision  was,  indeed, 
final.    Brought  up  in  a  country  without 
a  coast,  in  a  society  where  he  saw  no 
English    (though  he  knew  some  of  the 
finest   English   literature    from   transla- 
tions by  his  father),  he  had  yet  resolved 
that  he  would  be  an  English  seaman  of 
the  mercliant  service.     And  against  all 
obstacles  he  carried  out  his  plan.    It  was 
in  1874  that  he  went  to  sea.     Marseilles 
was  his  "jumping-off  ground,"  but  it  was 
some  years  before  he  was  able  to  sail 
under  the  Red  Ensign.     For  it  was  not 
till  three  years  later  that  he  set  foot  in 
England.     Before  that  he  had  some  ad- 
ventures in  the  Mediterranean  and  had 
twice  been  to  the  West  Indies.     He  calls 
this   his  wild   oats   sowing  period.     In 
May,  1878,  he  landed  at  Lowestoft  and 
first  touched  English  soil.    At  that  time 
he  did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  but 
he  learned  it  rapidly,  being  helped  in  a 
general  sense  to  some  extent,  by  a  local 
boat-builder    who    understood    French. 
For   five   months   he   was   on   board  a 
Lowestoft  coaster,  The  Skimmer  of  the 
Seas,  that  traded  between  that  port  and 
Newcastle.    In  October,  1878,  he  joined 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  bound  for  Aus- 
tralia, as  ordinary  seaman.    (Of  eighteen 
men  before  the  mast  all  were  English 
save  Conrad,  a  Norwegian,  two  Ameri- 
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cans,  and  a  St.  Kitts  negro  called  James 
Wait — a  name  used  just  twenty  years 
later  for  the  negro  in  The  Nigger  of  the 
"Narcissus") 

From  now  onwards  till  1894,  when  he 
finally  left  the  sea,  Conrad's  life  was  the 
usual  life  of  a  deep-water  seaman.  He 
passed  from  second  mate  in  1879  and  be- 
came a  Master  in  the  English  Merchant 
Service  in  the  year  of  his  naturalisation 
in  1884.  In  1890  and  again  in  1894 
(the  year  before  his  uncle's  death)  he  re- 
visited the  Ukraine.  But  I  need  not  con- 
tinue such  details.  I  have  only  a  short 
space  at  my  disposal,  and,  that  being  so, 
I  think  I  cannot  give  a  better  glimpse  of 
Conrad's  existence  during  all  these  years 
than  by  jotting  down,  in  order,  a  rough 
list  of  the  ships  he  served,'  in  either  as 
officer  or  in  command,  from  1880  till 
1894.  This  is  a  list  I  scribbled  from 
Conrad's  dictation,  and  against  each 
name  he  has  added  the  titles  of  those 
stories  of  his  which  the  different  ships 
suggest.  Of  course,  this  must  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth — a  single  episode, 
perhaps  only  a  single  name,  in  a  story 
may  be  associated  with  a  certain  ship,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  story  may 
be  strongly  autobiographical  and  remi- 
niscent. And  then,  again,  different 
memories  are  sometimes  welded  together 
into  one  story.  In  Chance,  for  instance, 
there  is  an  episode  connected  with  the 
Riversdale  and  another  connected  with 
the  Torrens.  However,  here  is  the  list: 
I  give  the  ships,  and  then,  in  brackets,  I 
give  the  stories  they  individually  call  up 
in  Conrad's  mind. 

(Thf  Mirror  of  the  Sea) 

("Youth") 

{The  Mirror  of  the  Sea; 

Chance). 
( The  Nigger  of  the  "Nar- 
cissus"; The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea) 
("Typhoon") 
{The  Mirror  of  the  Sea) 
{The  Mirror  of  the  Sea) 
{The  Mirror  of  the  Sea) 
(All   the  Maylay  books: 
"Typhoon" ;     Some 
Reminiscences) 


Loch-Etive 

Palestine 

Riversdale 

Narcissus 


S.S.  John  P,  Best 
Tilkhurst 
Falconhurst 
Highland  Forest 
S.S.  Vidar 


Otago  ("Falk";     'Tvnxt    Land 

and  Sea;  The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea;  Some 
Reminiscences)         / 

S.S.  Rot  de  Beiges  ("An  Outpost  of  Prog- 
ress" ;  "Heart  of 
Darkness") 

Torrens  {Chance;  The  Mirror  of 

the  Sea;  Some  Remi- 
niscences) 

S.S.  Adovoa  {Some  Reminiscences) 

In  1894,  ^s  I  s^y^  Conrad  finally  left 
the  sea.  He  had  never  fully  recovered 
from  a  severe  fever  that  had  invalided 
him  from  the  Congo,  and  his  health  was 
now  more  or  less  broken.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  himself  (he  had 
still  some  idea  of  going  to  sea  again), 
but,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  he  sent 
in  to  Fisher  Unwin  the  novel  which  he 
had  begun  about  1889  and  which  he  had 
completed  in  odd  moments — the  novel  of 
Almayers  Folly.  After  waiting  for  three 
or  four  months  he  heard,  to  his  intense 
surprise,  that  it  was  accepted  (Edward 
Garnett,  as  reader,  was  responsible)  and 
from  henceforward  his  life  is  mainly  the 
history  of  his  books,  and  does  not  concern 
us.  I  will  just  add  that  he  married  in 
1896  and  has  since  lived  mostly  in  Kent, 
where  he  still  resides.  The  turmoil  of  a 
creator's  existence  has  no  outward  adven- 
ture save  the  merit  and  reception  of  his 
creations,  and  in  that  (amongst  other 
things)  it  differs  from  the  wild  and  vig- 
orous life  of  the  sea.  For  long  Conrad 
was  only  the  novelist  of  a  small  following 
(it  was  a  landmark  in  his  career  when 
Henley  accepted  The  Nigger  of  the 
"Narcissus"  for  The  New  Review  in 
1897),  l^u^  as  every  one  knows,  that 
following  has  widened  and  widened  tiU 
it  now  represents  the  whole  intellectual 
world. 

So  here  I  will  close  my  short  biography 
of  Joseph  Conrad,  merely  remarking  that 
what  I  do  give  is  accurate  and  may  serve 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle  for  future 
writers.  For  a  mist  gathers  about  fa- 
mous men's  lives  just  as  surely  as  it 
gathers  about  their  achievements.  Here, 
in  these  few  pages  are  all  the  essential 
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facts  up  to  a  period  beyond  which  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  inquire.  And 
now  let  me  speak  of  his  autobiographical 
works,  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  and  Some 
Reminiscences. 

Of  Conrad's  two  books  of  memories 
and  impressions,  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea 
(1906)  is  the  first.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  prose-poem  about  the  sea,  and 
a  poem  founded  not  alone  upon  flights  of 
imagery  but  upon  profound  realism  and 
knowledge  of  detail.  Its  basis  of  per- 
sonal reminiscence  expands  in  the  rare 
qualities  of  poetry  and  romance.  The 
Mirror  of  the  Sea  is  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  Conrad's  books.  It  has  something 
of  the  grave  and  exalted  eloquence  of 
Paradise  Lost,  but  there  is  in  it,  too,  a 
passion  of  affection  and  regret  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  spirit  in  which  Milton 
wrote.  In  a  sense  The  Mirror  of  the 
Sea  is  Conrad's  most  intimate  and  reveal- 
ing book,  because  the  sea  is  the  one  thing 
about  which  his  enthusiasm  is  for  twtx 
undimmed  by  his  pessimistic  philosophy. 
Sentiment  rather  than  reason  is  the  rul- 
ing spirit  of  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.  In 
this  work  of  romance  and  sea  wisdom, 
of  hard  fact  and  of  warm  colour,  of  the 
chance  recollections  of  old  adventure  and 
association  is  enshrined  the  true  allegiance 
of  a  life-time.  Its  high  and  glowing  elo- 
quence is  an  offering  to  the  deep,  charmed 
waters.  For  the  sea  has  been  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  urgent  influence  in 
Conrad's  life.  It  has  tinged  his  art  with 
the  brilliance,  with  the  sombre  glory  of 
its  moods,  it  has  fired  his  imagination 
with  its  fickle  repose  and  mighty  up- 
heavals. And  Conrad's  chief  faith  in 
humanity  seems  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
tact with  the  sea.  Let  me  explain  my 
meaning  in  his  own  words : 

Having  matured  in  the  surroundings  and 
under  the  special  conditions  of  sea  life,  I 
have  a  special  piety  towards  that  form  of 
my  past;  for  its  impressions  were  vivid,  its 
appeal  direct^  its  demands  such  as  could  be 
responded  to  with  the  natural  elation  of 
youth  and  strength  equal  to  the  call.  There 
was  nothing  in  them  to  perplex  a  young  con- 
science.     Having    broken    away    from    my 


origins  under  a  storm  of  blame  from  every 
quarter  which  had  the  merest  shadow  of 
right  to  voice  an  opinion,  removed  by  great 
distances  from  such  natural  affections  as 
were  still  left  in  me,  and  even  estranged,  in 
a  measure,  from  them  by  the  totally  unin- 
telligible character  of  the  life  which  had  se- 
duced mc  so  mysteriously  from  my  alleg- 
iance, I  may  safely  say  that  through  the 
blind  force  of  circumstances  the  sea  was  to 
be  all  my  world  and  the  merchant  service 
my  only  home  for  a  long  succession  of  years. 
No  wonder  then  that  in  my  two  exclusively 
sea  books.  The  Nigger  of  the  "Narcissus* 
and  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  (and  in  the  few 
short  sea  stories  like  "Youth"  and  "Ty- 
phoon"), I  have  tried  with  an  almost  filial 
regard  to  render  the  vibration  of  life  in  the 
great  world  of  waters,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
simple  men  who  have  for  ages  traversed  its 
solitudes,  and  also  that  something  sentient 
which  seems  to  dwell  in  ships — the  creatures 
of  their  hands  and  the  objects  of  their  care. 
(Some  Reminiscences,  pp.  12,  13.) 

These,  surely,  are  the  words  of  a  su- 
preme devotion. 

The  scheme  of  The  Mirror'  of  the  Sea, 
apparently  simple,  is  in  fact  subtle  with 
the  cross-currents  of  fact  and  fancy,  and 
with  Conrad's  strange  and  misleading 
method  of  narration.  In  its  two  realms 
it  might  almost  remind  one  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  Sylvie  and  Bruno — though  in 
The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  the  two  realms 
are  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  under- 
lying emotion — the  emotion  of  fidelity 
and  love.  The  book  deals  with  the  sea 
in  all  its  shades  of  storm  and  calm,  in  its 
historical  and  mystical  significance,  and 
in  its  influence  upon  the  unsophisticated 
hearts  of  seamen.  Long  conversations  In- 
tersperse with  visions  and  recollections 
of  strange  or  familiar  waters.  There  are 
chapters  on  landfalls  and  departures,  on 
Conrad's  own  experiences  on  board  the 
smuggling  balancelle  Tremoiino  in  the 
Mediterranean  (a  curious  and  fascinat- 
ing chapter  about  his  early  days  at  sea), 
on  Nelson  and  the  spirit  he  inculcated, 
and  on  many  another  topic  of  the  sea. 
And  throughout  the  book  the  language  is 
beautiful  with  the  soft  cadence,  with  the 
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music,  with  the  reserve  force  of  the  ocean 
itself.  Let  me  give  three  short  passages 
to  represent  the  tone  of  the  whole  work : 

Nobody  ever  comes  back  from  a  "missing" 
ship  to  tell  how  hard  was  the  death  of  the 
craft,  and  how  sudden  and  overwhelming 
the  last  anguish  of  her  men.  Nobody  can 
say  with  what  thoughts,  with  what  regrets, 
with  what  words  on  their  lips  they  died. 
But  there  is  something  fine  in  the  sudden 
passing  away  of  these  hearts  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  struggle  and  stress  and  tremen- 
dous uproar — ^from  the  vast,  unrestful  rage 
of  the  surface  to  the  profound  peace  of  the 
depths,  sleeping  untroubled  since  the  be- 
ginning of  ages.     {The  Mirror  of  the  Sea, 

P-  94-) 

For  a  moment  the  succession  of  silky  un- 
dulations ran.  on  innocently.  I  saw  each  of 
them  swell  up  the  misty  line  of  the  horizon, 
far,  far  away  beyond  the  derelict  brig,  and 
the  next  moment,  with  a  slight  friendly  toss 
of  our  boat,  it  had  passed  under  us  and  was 
gone.  The  lulling  cadence  of  the  rise  and 
fall,  the  invariable  gentleness  of  this  irre- 
sistible force,  the  great  charm  of  the  deep 
waters,  warmed  my  breast  deliciously,  like 
the  subtle  poison  of  a  love-potion.  But  all 
this  lasted  only  a  few  toothing  seconds  be- 
fore I  jumped  up  too,  making  the  boat  roll 
like  the  veriest  land-lubber.  (The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea,  p.  aiy.) 

Like  a  subtle  and  mysterious  elixir  poured 
into  the  perishable  clay  of  successive  genera- 
tions, it  grows  in  truth,  splendour,  and  po- 
tency with  the  march  of  ages.  In  its  in- 
corruptible flow  all  round  the  globe  of  the 
earth  it  preserves  from  the  decay  and  for- 
getfulness  of  death  the  greatness  of  our 
great  men,  and  amongst  them  the  passionate 
and  gentle  greatness  of  Nelson,  the  nature  of 
whose  genius  was,  on  the  faith  of  a  brave 
seaman  and  distinguished  Admiral,  such  as 
to  "Exalt  the  glory  of  our  nation."  {The 
Mirror  of  the  Sea,  p.  306.) 

Some  Reminiscences  (1912)  followed 
six  years  later.  This  is  more  eminently 
a  genuine  work  of  autobiography  than  is 
The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  but  even  so  it 
will  mislead  a  great  many  people  who  go 


to  it  for  facts.  For  it  is  as  much  the 
story  of  Mr.  Nicholas  B.'s  life  and  of 
his  uncle's  life  as  of  Conrad's  own;  and 
even  of  himself  it  talks  with  but  frag- 
mentary voice,  leaving  him,  so  to  speak, 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  first  voyage. 
Certainly  there  are  glimpses  of  the  later 
Conrad,  of  him  as  ship's  officer,  for  in- 
stance, and  even  of  him  as  a  guest  at  his 
uncle's  Polish  house  in  later  years,  but 
they  flash  upon  the  page  only  to  tantalise. 
For  the  artistically  erratic  and  reminis- 
cent form  of  biography  can  be  seen  in 
this  book  in  its  absolute  perfection.  You 
catch  sight  of  some  new  fact  almost  as 
Macbeth  caught  a  sight  of  the  dagger. 

An  exaggeration,  of  course,  but  let  it 
pass.  For  Some  Reminiscences  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  mine  of  facts.  No,  it  was 
conceived  in  something  of  the  same  mood 
as  was  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea — not  ex- 
actly in  that  mood  of  lyrical  exultation, 
but  in  a  mood  of  casual,  sweet,  and 
drawn-out  remembrance.  It  is  a  book  of 
childhood,  stirred  with  the  first  ripples 
of  a  lasting  passion — the  passion  of  the 
sea — and  overlaid  with  the  adventurous 
and  pensive  recollections  of  a  man.  Its 
whole  formation  points  to  a  mood  of  lin- 
gering memory.  Indeed,  it  is  in  that, 
especially,  that  it  resembles  The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea,  Of  course,  there  is  a  great 
artistic  finesse  hidden  in  this  air  of  casual 
browsing.  Both  of  these  books  present 
Conrad's  literary  skill  at  its  nicest  bal- 
ance. Their  parts  are  fitted  together 
with  the  precision  and  delicacy  of  a  com- 
plicated puzzle.  But  we  should  realise 
that  the  art  is  at  least  as  much  moulded 
to  the  mood  as  the  mood  is  conjured  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  art.  For  these  are 
the  works  of  a  true  artist,  of  an  artist 
whose  mind  and  technique  would  be 
averse  to  the  obvious  form  of  bald  bio- 
graphical statement.  Besides,  Conrad's 
purpose  in  them  is  rather  to  create  an 
atmosphere  than  to  satisfy  curiosity.  The 
real  artist  is  reticent  about  himself,  for 
impersonality  is  rooted  in  his  whole  idea 
of  art.  Indeed,  he  cannot  reveal  himself 
save  through  the  medium  of  his  work. 

Sopie  Reminiscences  contains  much  of 
Conrad's  most  finished  prose.    Less  elo- 
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quent  than  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  it  is 
more  urbane  and  more  closely  knit.  His 
descriptions  of  people  such  as  his  uncle, 
his  tutor,  and  the  original  of  Almayer, 
are  telling  in  the  accuracy  and  detail  of 
the  portraits,  and  the  whole  book  is  en- 
livened by  the  firm  lightness  of  his  touch. 
Moreover,  it  contains  passages  of  excep- 
tional splendour.  I  will  quote  but  one, 
the  last  in  the  book,  the  description  of 
how  Conrad  first  saw,  outside  the  har- 
bour of  Marseilles,  the  Red  Ensign  float- 
ing from  the  mast  of  an  English  ship. 
It  is  most  beautiful: 

Her  head  swung  a  little  to  the  west,  point- 
ing towards  the  miniature  lighthouse  of  the 
Jolliette  breakwater,  far  away  there,  hardly 
distinguishable  against  the  land.  The  dinghy 
danced  a  squashy,  splashy  jig  in  the  wash  of 
the  wake,  and  turning  in  my  seat  I  followed 
the  James  Westoll  with  my  eyes.  Before  she 
had  gone  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  she  hoisted 
her  flag  as  the  harbour  regulations  prescribe 
for  arriving  and  departing  ships.  I  saw  it 
suddenly  flicker  and  stream  out  on  the  flag- 
staff. The  Red  Ensign  I  In  the  pellucid, 
colourless  atmosphere  bathing  the  drab  and 
grey  masses  of  that  southern  land,  the  livid 
islets,  the  sea  of  pale  glassy  blue  under  the 
pale  glassy  sky  of  that  cold  sunrise,  it  was 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  only  spot 
of  ardent  colour — flame-like,  intense,  and 
presently  as  minute  as  the  tiny  red  spark  the 
concentrated  reflection  of  a  great  fire  kindles 
in  the  clear  heart  of  a  globe  of  crystal.  The 
Red  Ensign — ^the  symbolic,  protecting  war^n 
bit  of  bunting  flung  wide  upon  the  seas,  and 
destined  for  so  many  years  to  be  the  only 
roof  over  my  head.  (Some  Reminiscences, 
p.  236,  237.) 

These  two  books  are  Conrad's  only  di- 
rect contributions  to  the  history  of  his 
autobiography.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
they  are  not  strictly  autobiographical  at 
all.  To  create  the  atmosphere  of  youth 
and  of  the  sea,  to  summon  up  the  illusions 
of  a  vanished  time,  to  pay  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  love,  these  appear  to  be  the 
mainsprings  of  their  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  best  phases  of  Conrad's  man- 
ner can  be  studied  in  them  to  perfection. 


For  the  romantic  imagery  of  The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea  is  as  typical  of  the  earlier  Con- 
rad as  the  faint  and  rounded  irony  of 
Some  Reminiscences  is  typical  of  the  later 
Conrad.  They  are  as  surely  his  testa- 
ment as  are  the  Confessions  the  testament 
of  Rousseau.  But  what  a  gulf  of  diflfer- 
ence  separates  the  two  men !  For  it  is  in 
such  things,  above  all,  that  the  secret 
character  reveals  itself.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, would  not  respect  Evelyn  more 
than  Pepys,  and  like  Pepys  more  than 
Evelyn?  And  Conrad,  in  his  two  books 
of  memories,  stands  before  us  in  the  clear 
light  of  day.  He  may  tell  us  little  about 
himself  in  one  way,  in  the  material  way, 
but  in  another  he  tells  us  much.  To  read 
these  books  sympathetically  is  to  under- 
stand Conrad's  attitude  towards  life  and 
art.  His  works  should  never  again  be 
mysterious  to  us,  as  the  works  of  the 
few  men  of  real  temperamental  genius 
are  so  apt  to  be.  No,  these  two  books  of 
Conrad's  are  the  true  "open  sesame"  to 
his  novels  and  stories.  In  the  complete 
rectitude  and  sincerity  of  his  art  he  never 
allows  imagination  to  rob  him  for  more 
than  a  moment  of  his  hold  upon  the 
earth. 

Indeed,  as  I  said  before,  many  of  his 
stories  are  actually  founded  upon  inci- 
dents of  his  own  career.  That  is  partly 
why  they  possess,  against  their  romantic 
background,  such  an  air  of  invincible 
reality.  They  are  the  products  of  an 
enormously  active  and  dramatic  memory, 
a  memory  whose  main  outline  is  filled  in 
and  amplified  by  a  very  sure  artistic 
grasp.  Conrad's  philosophy  and  romance 
may  colour  all  his  work  but  they  never 
distort  it.  For  they  only  exist  to  the 
point  of  making  his  realism  more  dra- 
matic. His  own  reminiscences  are  the 
foundation  of  his  stories — sometimes  ob- 
viously, sometimes  so  subtly  that  no  exact 
relationship  could  be  established.  For  I 
think  one  does  feel  that  almost  all  the 
characters  in  Conrad,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  events,  have  definite  proto- 
types— if  it  be  only  in  embryo.  And  the 
more  one  studies  these  two  autobiog- 
raphical books  the  more  one  feels  this. 
For  he  shows  us  admittedly  real  people, 
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admittedly  real  incidents  precisely  as  he 
shows  us  the  people  and  incidents  of 
imagination.  His  is  the  art,  which,  at 
its  best,  conceals  the  effort  in  the  con- 
summate ease  and  realism  of  his  manner. 
And,  consequently,  in  the  two  books 
where  he  is  recounting  actual  adventures 
there  is  neither  a  greater  nor  a  lesser  air 
of  reality  than  in  his  stories  and  novels. 
For  the  realism  of  the  former  is  toned 
down  by  art  and  the  art  of  the  latter  is 
saturated  with  realism. 

I  cannot  end  this  chapter  without  com- 
menting   on    the    astonishing    series    of 


events  that  led  a  Polish  boy  to  enter  the 
British  Merchant  Service,  and  a  master 
mariner  to  become  a  novelist.  It  seems 
quite  incomprehensible — one  of  these 
marvellous  "flukes"  that  fate  keeps  up  its 
sleeve  for  a  hundred  years  and  then  flings 
in  our  face.  I  will  not  enlarge:  it  is 
more  astounding  as  a  mere  fact  than  any 
embroidery  could  make  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
strangely  appropriate  that  the  man  who 
has  led  one  of  the  most  wandering  and 
one  of  the  hardest  lives  of  our  times 
should  have  written  the  most  realistically- 
romantic  novels  of  our  age. 
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Part  IX — ^The  Seventies  and  Early  Eighties 


It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  Crown  Princess 
copied  peculiarly  British  institutions,  and 
this  no  doubt  was  partly  why  they 
aroused  such  indignant  opposition. 

All  through  her  life  one  of  the  Prin- 
cess's mental  peculiarities  was  that  of 
thinking  it  impossible  that  any  reasoning 
human  being  could  object  to  anything 
that  was  obviously  in  itself  a  good  and 
wise  measure.  To  oppose  a  scheme  sim- 
ply because  the  idea  of  it  had  first  origi- 
nated in  England  or  in  France  was  some- 
thing that  she  could  not  understand,  so 
far  removed  was  she  from  certain  little- 
nesses of  human  nature,  as  well  as  from 
the  dominion  of  national  and  racial 
prejudice. 

The  Crown  Princess,  and  in  this  also 
she  was  warmly  supported  by  her  hus- 
band's approval  and  sympathy,  wished 
the  new  Empire  to  bestow  more  recogni- 
tion on  those  Germans  who  had  attained 
distinction  in  the  arts  of  peace  rather 
than  of  war.  Encouraged  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  her  work  during  the  country's 
wars  had  at  last  won  a  measure  of  na- 
tional understanding  and  gratitude,  she 
again  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
break  down  the  old  Prussian  Court  bar- 


rier between  the  "born"  and  the  "not 
born."  But,  as  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted, the  Princess's  efforts  were  fairly 
successful  as  regards  the  latter,  though 
not  as  regards  the  former. 

To  German  women  of  all  classes,  the 
Princess's  interest  in  science  seemed  both 
eccentric  and  unfeminine.  She  had  at- 
tended, when  still  a  very  young  woman, 
some  lectures  given  in  Berlin  by  the  great 
chemist,  Hoffmann,  who  dedicated  to 
her,  in  later  years,  his  book,  Remem- 
brances of  Past  Friends — a  compliment 
which  pleased  and  touched  her  very 
much. 

Her  practical  love  of  art  was  also  re- 
garded as  uncalled  for  in  a  Royal  lady, 
and  indeed  unnatural  in  the  mother  of  a 
large  young  family.  She  had  a  studio 
built  in  the  palace,  where  she  worked 
under  the  teaching  of  Professor  Hagen, 
and  she  also  studied  under  Von  Angeli. 
She  was  fond  of  visiting  the  studios  of 
Berlin  painters,  particularly  of  the  two 
Begas,  of  Oscar  the  painter,  and  Rein- 
hold  the  sculptor,  where  she  sometimes 
made  studies  as  a  student,  and  where  she. 
sometimes  was  herself  the  study.  She 
and  her  husband  were  always  great 
friends  of  the  various  artists.     Among 
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the  names  that  tttm  constantly  In  this 
connection  are  those  of  Anton  von  Wer^ 
ner,  to  one  of  whose  children  the  Crown 
Prince  was  godfather,  and  Georg  Bleib- 
treu. 

The  New  Palace  in  Berlin  was  nick- 
named "The  Palace  of  the  Medicis,"  be- 
cause of  the  enthusiastic  encouragement 
which  its  owners  always  gave  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  genius,  or  even  talent. 
The  Crown  Princess  not  only  entertained 
persons  of  distinction  in  art  and  literature, 
but,  what  was  less  easily  forgiven  her, 
any  foreign  scientists  and  artists  of  emi- 
nence who  came  to  Berlin  were  eagerly 
invited  by  her,  generally  to  informal  tea- 
parties. 

But  in  time  even  the  Princess  realised 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  blend  the 
two  elements.  Unfortunately,  she  never 
took  the  trouble  to  hide  her  preference 
for  people  who  interested  and  amused 
her  to  those  who  were  merely  "hoffahlg." 
The  Prussian  nobility  were  amazed  and 
affronted  that  a  Prussian  princess  should 
esteem  so  lightly  the  possession  of  numer- 
ous quarterings,  and  it  was  a  bitter  griev- 
ance that  their  future  sovereign  and 
his  consort  actually  preferred  the  so- 
ciety of  painters  and  musicians  and  simi- 
lar persons  whom  they  regarded  as  no- 
bodies. 

At  the  same  time,  she  was  always  on 
cordial  and  pleasant  terms  with  diplomat- 
ists, who  as  a  rule  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  good  birth  with  intelligence  and 
culture  and  the  most  delightful  of  pro- 
fessions.. For  many  years  of  her  life  her 
greatest  personal  friends  were  Lord 
Ampthill  (at  the  time  Lord  Odo  Rus- 
sell) and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  that 
Lord  Clarendon  who  had  expressed  so 
high  an  admiration  of  the  Princess  Roy- 
al's mental  gifts. 

But  perhaps  the  Crown  Princess  most 
surprised  and  offended  her  husband's  fu- 
ture subjects  by  her  pro-Jewish  attitude. 
In  this  she  showed  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  breadth  of  view.  For  example, 
she  accepted  the  patronage  of  the  Auer- 
bach  schools  for  the  education  of  Jewish 
orphans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  of  Berlin,  from  the  great  official 


world  to  the  humblest  tradesman,  was 
taking  part  in  the  Judenhetze. 

The  Crown  Princess  was  indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  extremely  broad-minded  in 
matters  of  religion.  She  heartily  de- 
spised the  type  of  mind  which  attacks 
Jews  as  Jews,  or  Catholics  as  Catholics. 
She  showed  this  in  March,  1873,  when 
she  spoke  strongly  to  Prince  Hohenlohe 
about  the  hostile  policy  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment was  then  pursuing  toward  his 
Church.  She  observed  that  in  her  opin- 
ion those  called  upon  to  govern  should 
influence  the  education  of  the  people,  as 
that  of  itself  would  make  them  Indepen- 
dent of  the  hierarchy,  and  she  added:  "I 
count  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people ; 
that  is  the  great  power."  But  Hohen- 
lohe drily  answered:  "A  much  greater 
power  Is  human  stupidity,  of  which  we 
must  take  account  in  our  calculations  be- 
fore everything." 

What  we  should  call  the  middle  classes 
were  incensed  by  certain  other  activities 
of  the  future  Empress.  From  the  very 
first  the  Crown  Princess  had  been  ar- 
dently desirous  of  improving  the  position 
of  the  women  of  her  adopted  country. 
But  the  German  woman  of  that  day  was 
quite  content  with  the  place  she  then 
held,  both  In  the  public  esteem  and  in  the 
consideration  of  her  menfolk;  the  fact 
that  in  youth  she  was  surrounded  with 
an  atmosphere  of  sentimental  adoration 
made  up,  in  her  opinion,  for  the  way  she 
was  treated  in  old  age  and  in  middle  age. 

Even  so,  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Crown  Princess  in  time  bore  fruit.  They 
comprised  the  Victoria  Lyceum,  founded 
in  June,  1869,  but  placed — and  here  one 
reluctantly  perceives  a  certain  want  of 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  foundress — under 
the  direction  of  an  English  lady.  There 
were  also,  under  the  special  patronage  of 
the  Crown  Princess,  Fraulein  Letze's 
school  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
the  Letteverein.  Other  educational  es- 
tablishments which  owed  much  to  her 
sympathy  and  direct  encouragement  were 
the  Victoria  and  Frederick  William  In- 
stitute, and  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
House,  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
educational  establishments  in  which  she 
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took  an  active  and  personal  interest. 
Perhaps  the  most  admirable  of  them  all 
was  the  Victoria  Fortbildungschule, 
which  gave  girls  the  means  of  continuing 
their  education  after  they  had  left  school. 

In  another  matter  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  women  the  Crown  Princess  was 
violently  opposed  to  German  public  opin- 
ion. She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  value 
of  gymnastic  exercises  and  outdoor  games 
for  girls,  and  that  at  a  time  when  they 
were  practically  unknown  in  Prussia. 
The  first  lawn-tennis  net  ever  seen  in 
Germany  was  put  up  in  the  grounds  of 
the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  she 
was  unceasing  in  her  efforts  to  introduce 
gymnasiums  into  girls'  schools. 

In  the  winter  of  1872,  the  Crown 
Prince  fell  ill  of  an  internal  inflamma- 
tion, and  though  the  critical  period  was 
soon  over,  he  took  a  long  time  to  recover 
his  strength.  Margaretha  von  Poschin- 
ger  reproduces  in  her  life  of  him  an  ex- 
traordinary utterance  said  by  the  Rhein- 
ische  Kurier  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Crown  Prince  to  his  wife  at  this  time : 

"The  doctors  say  that  my  illness  is 
dangerous.  As  my  father  is  old,  and 
Prince  William  is  still  a  minor,  you  may 
not  improbably  be  called  upon  to  act 
temporarily  as  Regent.  You  must  prom- 
ise me  to  do  nothing  without  Prince  Bis- 
marck, whose  policy  has  lifted  our  House 
to  a  power  and  greatness  of  which  we 
could  not  have  dreamed." 

The  interest  of  this  is  considerable  if 
we  could  be  sure  that  it  was  authentic, 
and  not  simply  what  the  newspaper 
wished  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
Crown  Prince  had  said.  It  may  well  be 
that  Bismarck,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
providing  for  every  contingency,  was 
alarmed  by  the  Crown  Prince's  illness, 
and  desired  to  consolidate  his  own  posi- 
tion m  the  event  of  the  Crown  Princess 
becoming  Regent. 

After  a  long  convalescence  at  Wies- 
baden the  Crown  Prince  returned  with 
his  wife  to  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1873. 
In  the  summer  they  went  to  Vienna  for 
the  International  Exhibition,  and*  while 
there  they  called,  quite  without  cere- 
mony, on  Von  Angeli,  the  painter.    The 


Crown  Princess  invited  him  to  come  to 
Potsdam  to  paint  her  husband's  portrait; 
he  accepted  the  commission,  and  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  friendship. 

Von  Angeli  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  simple  and  charming  home  life  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  who  often 
entertained  him.  He  notes  that,  while 
there  was  much  talk  of  a  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  scientific  kind,  politics  and  mili- 
tary matters  were  never  referred  to.  For 
the  Crown  Princess  the  painter  had  the 
highest  admiration — indeed,  he  says  she 
was  gifted  with  every  adornment  of  mind 
and  heart.  She  made  such  progress  in 
painting  that  Von  Angeli  declares  him- 
self proud  to  call  himself  her  instructor. 
The  Crown  Prince  took  a  keen  interest 
in  his  wife's  success,  and  was  himself  en- 
couraged to  begin  working  both  in  char- 
coal and  in  colour. 

As  regarded  the  relations  between 
England  and  Germany,  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess had  an  increasingly  difficult  part  to 
play  during  the  years  that  immediately 
succeeded  the  war.  France  and  Germany 
— the  former  with  far  more  reason — 
both  considered  that  they  had  been  badly 
treated  by  Great  Britain  during  the  con- 
flict. Prince  Bismarck  either  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  watchful  and  apprehensive 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  France,  and 
Moltke,  following  his  lead,  spoke  at  a 
State  banquet  as  if  war  might  again  be 
forced  on  Germany  by  France. 

Urged,  as  Bismarck  and  his  friends  be- 
lieved, by  the  Crown  Princess,  but  really 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Granville,  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1874,  made  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  the  German  Emperor.  In  her 
letter,  after  observing  that  England's 
sympathies  would  be  with  Germany  in 
any  diflerence  with  France,  she  added 
the  significant  qualification,  "unless  there 
was  an  appearance  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many of  an  intention  to  avail  herself  of 
her  greatly  superior  force  to  crush  a 
beaten  foe." 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  the  Empress 
Frederick  as  a  whole,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  Emperor  William  was 
not  expected  to  reach,  as  in  fact  he  did, 
an    extraordinary   old    age.      After    the 
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Franco-Prussian  War,  every  one  of  any 
intelligence,  from  Bismarck  downward, 
attached  great  importance  to  the  Crown 
Princess's  views  and  feelings;  they  be- 
lieved that  she  had  established  a  com- 
manding influence  over  her  husband,  and 
thiat  the  moment  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  she  would  be  the  real  ruler.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  further  intervention  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  1875,  when  a  German 
attack  on  France  appeared  imminent, 
was  the  crowning  offence  of  the  "British 
petticoats." 

Queen  Victoria,  as  is  well  known, 
wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the  Tsar,  who 
responded  by  going  himself  to  Berlin. 
The  "British  petticoats,"  it  is  true,  had 
resented  what  appeared  to  be  the  act  of 
aggression  of  France  before  the  falsifica- 
tion of  the  Ems  despatch  had  been  re- 
vealed, but  they  were  angered  by  Bis- 
marck's conspiracy  with  Russia  in  de- 
nouncing the.  Black  Sea  Treaty ;  and  his 
opposition  to  a  law  of  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, which  might  have  given  the 
new  Empire  a  constitutional  basis, 
showed  the  impossibility  of  any  real  po- 
litical sympathy  between  the  Minister 
and  the  Princess  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  school  of  Prince  Albert. 

The  consequence  of  Queen  Victoria's 
successful  intervention  was  indeed  far- 
reaching.  The  ten  years  which  followed 
were  probably  the  most  anxious  of  Bis- 
marck's whole  life.  France,  by  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  indemnity  and  in 
other  ways,  had  shown  a  most  disquieting 
power  of  revival  after  the  war.  In  ad- 
dition, the  understanding  with  Russia, 
which  was  the  pivot  of  Bismarck's  for- 
eign policy,  having  broken  in  his  hands, 
he  was  obliged  to  recast  his  policy  from 
the  foundations;  and,  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  immediate  aims  of  separat- 
ing England  and  France  on  the  one 
hand,  and  France  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  his  resentment  against  the  Crown 
Princess  and  her  mother  as  the  origin 
of  all  his  troubles  burned  all  the  more 
fiercely. 

After  each  quarrel — for  quarrels  they 
were — between  the  all-powerful  Minis- 
ter and  his  future  sovereign,  a  peace,  or 


rather  a  truce,  was  generally  patched  up, 
and  Bismarck  would  be  invited  to  some 
kind  of  festivity  at  the  Crown  Prince's 
palace.  A  shrewd  observer  has  recorded 
that  on  such  occasions  his  manner  to  the 
Crown  Princess  was  always  courteous, 
but  to  the  Crown  Prince  he  was  often 
curt  to  the  verge  of  insolence. 

So  intense  was  the  feeling  aroused 
among  Bismarck  and  his  followers,  that 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  found 
life  in  Berlin  almost  intolerable,  and  they 
began  spending  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  year  abroad. 

The  many  philanthropic,  social,  and 
political  interests  of  the  Crown  Princess 
were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  her 
family  life  and  duties.  Very  soon  after 
the  war,  both  she  and  the  Crown  Prince 
began  to  give  much  anxious  thought  to 
the  education  and  training  of  their  eld- 
est son.  We  have  a  significant  glimpse 
of  how  the  question  moved  the  conscien- 
tious father  in  a  passage  in  the  Crown 
Prince's  diary  written  on  January  27, 
1 87 1,  while  he  was  still  in  the  field: 

"To-day  is  my  son  William's  thir- 
teenth birthday.  It  is  enough  to  frighten 
one  to  think  what  hopes  already  fill  the 
head  of  this  boy,  and  how  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  which  we  may  give 
to  his  education;  this  education  encoun- 
ters so  many  difficulties  owing  to  family 
considerations  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  Berlin  Court." 

The  Crown  Princess  was  the  victim  of 
much  malevolent  and  ignorant  criticism 
when  it  was  realised  that  the  old  tradi- 
tions were  to  be  broken  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars.  The  civil  element  was 
to  be  at  least  of  equal  importance  as  the 
military  in  the  training  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam, and  he  and  Prince  Henry  were  sent 
to  the  ordinary  "gymnasium,"  or  public 
school,  as  we  should  call  it,  at  Cassel,  a 
little  town  in  the  old  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
which  the  parents  deliberately  chose  be- 
cause it  was  some  distance  from  Berlin. 
The  sanction  of  the  Emperor  William 
had  to  be  obtained  for  this  plan,  and 
though  he  gave  it  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  really  disapproved. 

This   "magnanimous   resolve,   hereto- 
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fore  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  our 
reigning  families,"  was  indeed  regarded 
with  mixed  feelings  by  the  country  gen- 
erally. It  was  not,  as  was  supposed  by 
many,  an  English  idea  to  send  the  heir 
to  the  throne  to  an  ordinary  school.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  not  been  educated 
at  all  on  those  lines,  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  precedent  in  the  Royal  House 
of  Prussia.  The  plan  was  not  without 
risks,  but  on  the  whole  it  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. By  the  special  wish  of  the  par- 
ents, the  two  princes  were  treated  just 
like  other  boys;  they  were  addressed  as 
"you,"  and  were  called  "Prince  Wil- 
liam" and  "Prince  Henry."  "No  one," 
said  an  English  newspaper  correspondent, 
"seeing  these  two  simple,  kindly-looking 
lads  in  their  plain  military  frocks,  sitting 
on  a  form  at  the  Cassel  Gymnasium 
among  the  other  pupils,  would  have 
guessed  that  they  were  the  two  young 
Imperial  Princes." 

The  Princes  had  one  privilege  ac- 
corded them ;  they  lived  with  their  tutor. 
Dr.  Hinzpeter,  but  this  circumstance  cer- 
tainly did  nothing  to  reconcile  Bismarck 
to  the  plan. 

Bismarck  gives  a  significant  account 
of  his  meeting  with  Hinzpeter  at  a  time 
when  public  opinion  was  busy  with  the 
Polish  question,  and  the  Alvensleben 
Convention  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
Liberals  in  the  Diet.  Hinzpeter  was  in- 
troduced to  Bismarck  at  a  gathering  at 
the  Crown  Prince's.  "As  he  was  in  daily 
communication  with  the  Royalties,  and 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  man  of  Con- 
servative opinions,  I  ventured  upon  a 
conversation  with  him,  in  which  I  set 
forth  my  views  of  the  Polish  question, 
in  the  expectation  that  he  would  now  and 
again  find  opportunity  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  it."  Some  days  later  Hinzpeter 
wrote  to  Bismarck  that  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess had  asked  to  know  the  subject  of 
their  long  conversation.  He  had  re- 
counted it  all  to  her,  and  had  then  re- 
duced it  to  writing,  and  he  sent  Bismarck 
the  memorandum  with  the  request  that 
he  would  examine  it,  and  make  any  need- 
ful corrections.  This  was  really  court- 
ing a  snub,  which  Bismarck  hastened  to 


administer,    flatly    refusing   Hinzpeter's 
request. 

The  Princess's  English  ideas  prevailed 
in  the  physical  education  of  her  children, 
and  in  her  care  to  occupy  them  with  such 
innocent  pursuits  as  gardening.  But  the 
mother's  desire  that  her  eldest  son  should 
not  be  too  much  under  the  glamour  of 
military  glory  was  defeated,  partly  by  the 
boy's  own  firmness  of  character,  partly 
by  the  events  of  history.  The  three  great 
wars  which  culminated  in  the  foundation 
of  the  German  Empire — the  Danish, 
the  Austrian,  and  the  French — covered 
the  period  of  his  boyhood,  and  his  earliest 
recollections  of  his  father  were  of  a  great 
soldier  going  forth  to  win  the  laurels  of 
victory  over  the  successive  enemies  of  his 
country.  The  young  Prince  in  fact  spent 
most  of  his  impressionable  years  in  the 
full  influence  of  that  hero-worship  for 
Frederick  the  Great  which  formed  the 
strongest  link  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  though  it  is  plain  that  each  admired 
his  great  forbear  for  different  reasons. 

In  the  January  of  1874  the  Crown 
Princess  went  to  Russia  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  Alexandrovna.  Unlike  most 
Royal  personages,  many  of  whom  regard 
such  functions  as  weddings  as  duties  to 
be  endured,  the  Crown  Princess  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  experience.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  charmed  with 
her  cleverness  and  enthusiasm,  and  gave 
her  a  ruby  bracelet,  which  she  was  fond 
of  wearing  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

The  Princess  had  the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  on  their  way  home  from  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  appeared  at  the 
Prussian  Court  since  the  War  of  the 
Duchies,  and  her  wonderful  beauty  and 
charm  of  manner  greatly  impressed  all 
those  who  were  brought  in  contact  with 
her. 

The  Crown  Princess  gave  a  splendid 
fancy  dress  ball  at  the  New  Palace  in 
February,  1874.  To  some  who  were 
present  it  recalled  the  costume  ball  given 
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by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  at 
Buckingham  Palace  nearly  thirty  years 
before.  The  Crown  Princess,  who  was 
devoted  to  Italy  and  to  Italian  art,  de- 
cided' that  the  entertainment  should  be 
known  as  the  Venetian  Fete.  She  her- 
self wore  a  replica  of  the  dress  in  which 
Leonora  Gonzaga  was  painted  by  Titian. 
A  portrait  of  the  Crown  Princess  in  this 
dress  was  afterward  painted  by  Von 
Angeli. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  spent 
the  spring  of  1875  in  Italy,  including  a 
long  stay  in  Venice.  There  they  enter- 
tained the  painter  Anton  von  Werner, 
who  has  left  an  enthusiastic  account  of 
their  visit. 

He  records  that  the  Princess  drew  and 
painted  with  real  industry,  now  sketch- 
ing the  unequalled  treasures  of  the  past, 
now  studying  the  effects  of  light  or  shade 
on  the  canals  or  in  the  square  of  St. 
Mark's.  The  painter  was  astonished, 
not  only  at  the  Princess's  powers  of  tech- 
nique, but  also  at  her  artistic  sympathy 
and  feeling.  She  seemed  to  know  intui- 
tively what  would  make  a  fine  sketch. 
On  the  evening  of  her  departure,  he  says, 
this  artist  Princess  carried  away  with 
her  an  unforgettable  picture.  The  Grand 
Canal  was  covered  with  a  fleet  of  gon- 
dolas, each  lighted  with  torches,  while  the 
full  moon  shed  her  radiance  over  the 
noble  palaces  and  the  Rialto  Bridge. 

Von  Werner  adds  that  the  Princess, 
in  spite  of  the  many  claims  on  her  time, 
had  since  that  time  persevered  in  all  her 
artistic  studies,  and  he  particularly  men- 
tions Von  Angeli,  Wilberg,  Lutteroth, 
and  Albert  Hertel  as  painters  who  helped 
and  inspired  her.  She  did  Kfe-sized  por- 
traits of  her  children,  Prince  William 
and  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  in  addition  to  numerous  pen- 
cil and  water-colour  sketches  of  really  re- 
markable artistic  merit. 

In  the  October  of  that  year  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  a  long  letter  to  his  old  friend, 
Prince  Charles  of  Roumania,  mentions 
that  the  Princess  is  more  industrious  and 
successful  than  ever  in  painting  and 
drawing,  and  does  marvels  in  the  way 
of  portraits.     He  also  describes  how  his 


wife  led  her  Hussar  regiment  past  the 
King.  She  did  it,  he  says,  magnificently, 
and  looked  extremely  well  in  her  simple 
yet  becoming  uniform. 

The  Crown  Princess  was  of  great  assis- 
tance to  her  husband  in  his  scheme  of 
adding  a  Royal  Mausoleum  to  the  Ber- 
lin Cathedral,  which  should  be  a  kind  of 
Pantheon  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern. 
There  were  to  be  statues  of  all  the  Elec- 
toral Princes  and  Kings,  with  inscriptions 
relating  the  history  and  exploits  of  each. 
This  involved  a  great  deal  of  historical 
research,  of  which  the  Princess  took  her 
share,  as  also  in  the  composition  of  the 
more  detailed  historical  memoirs  or  char- 
acter sketches  of  his  ancestors  to  which 
the  Crown  Prince  also  devoted  himself. 

A  visit  to  Scheveningen  in  1876  en- 
abled the  Crown  Princess  to  study,  much 
to  her  delight,  the  historical  and  artistic 
treasures  of  the  old  cities  of  Holland. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Crown 
Princess,  many  years  before,  had  had 
scruples  about  her  husband's  association 
with  Freemasonry.  She  was  perhaps  re- 
assured by  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in 
July,  1876,  when  Prince  Frederick  of 
the  Netherlands  celebrated  his  sixtieth 
anniversafy  as  Grand  Master.  Free- 
masonry, he  declared,  aimed  at  love, 
freedom,  and  tolerance,  without  regard 
to  national  divisions,  and  he  hoped  it 
might  be  victorious  in  the  struggle  for 
intellect  and  liberty.  This  speech  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because,  only  two 
years  before,  the  Crown  Prince  had  re- 
signed his  office  in  Grand  Lodge  in  Ber- 
lin owing  to  the  opposition  he  encoun- 
tered in  striving  to  carry  out  certain  re- 
forms in  the  craft. 

1877  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  Prus- 
sian Imperial  family.  In  February, 
Prince  William  received  his  commission 
in  the  Foot  Guards;  Princess  Charlotte 
was  betrothed  to  the  Hereditary  Prince 
Bernhard  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  and  Prince 
Henry  made  his  formal  entry  into  the 
Navy. 

In  April  of  this  year  it  became  known 
that  Bismarck  had  made  one  of  his  not 
infrequent  threats  to  resign,  and  Bucher 
wrote  to  Busch  to  tell  him  the  news: 
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"It  IS  not  a  question  of  leave  of  absence," 
he  said,  "but  a  peremptory  demand  to  be 
allowed  to  retire.  The  reason :  Augusta, 
who  influences  her  ageing  consort,  and 
conspires  with  Victoria  ( the  Crown  Prin- 
cess)." 

The  year  1878  opened  brightly  for  the 
Crown  Princess,  for  in  February  her  eld- 
est daughter.  Princess  Charlotte,  was 
married  to  Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,' 
excused  himself  "from  appearing  at  the 
ceremony  on  the  pretext  of  ill-health. 

It  was  at  this  marriage,  the  first  of  the 
Crown  Princess's  family  weddings,  that 
her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  future  wife. 

In  the  month  of  May  came  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  Emperor  by 
a  youth  called  Hodel.  The  Emperor 
then  had  a  marvellous  escape,  but  on 
June  2d,  which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday, 
the  aged  Sovereign  was  driving  down 
Unter  den  Linden  when,  from  an  upper 
window  of  an  inn  called  "The  Three 
Ravens,"  Nobeling,  a  Socialist,  fired  two 
charges  of  buckshot  into  the  Emperor's 
head  and  shoulders.  Violent  haemor- 
rhage set  in,  and  for  some  hours  it  was 
said,  first,  that  he  was  dead,  and  secondly, 
that  if  not  dead  he  could  not  survive  the 
day. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  were 
then  in  England,  and  the  news  reached 
them  at  Hatfield,  where  they  were  stay- 
ing with  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury. 
Within  a  very  short  time  of  the  receipt 
of  the  telegram,  they  started  for  Ber- 
lin, finding  on  their  arrival  that  the  Em- 
peror had  recovered  sufficiently  to  sign 
an  order  conferring  the  Regency  on  the 
Crown  Prince. 

The  Regency  was  hardly  more  than 
titular,  for  the  old  Emperor  stipulated 
that  his  son  was  only  to  "represent"  him, 
and  that  the  government  was  to  be  car- 
ried on  as  before  in  accordance  with  the 
Emperor's  known  views.  As  to  that, 
Bismarck  had  his  own  ideas,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  Crown  Prince's 
natural  hesitation  at  accepting  such  a 
position. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  an  extraordinarily 


sudden  and  dramatic  change  in  the  whole 
position  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess. In  the  first  place  it  absolutely  put 
an  end  to  the  plan,  which  had  been  seri- 
ously discussed  and  on  the  whole  ap- 
proved by  Bismarck,  that  the  Crown 
Prince  should  become  Governor-General 
or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Obviously  this  scheme  was  no 
longer  practical.  The  Emperor  was  old 
and  his  wound  was  serious;  the  accession 
of  his  son  seemed  imminent. 

It  is  curious  to  recall  that,  so  far  back 
as  January,  1862,  Queen  Augusta,  speak- 
ing to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  had  observed: 
"The  King  and  I  are  old  people:  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  do  more  than  work 
for  the  future.  But  I  wish  we  could 
look  forward  to  a  happier  state  of  things 
for  our  son."  She  was  destined  to  live 
thirty  5'ears  longer,  and  to  survive  the  son 
to  whom  she  ever  proved  herself  a  loyal 
and  devoted  mother,  while  her  husband, 
whom  even  then  she  described  as  old, 
was  destined  to  live  more  than  another 
quarter  of  a  century — almost  as  long,  in 
fact,  as  the  son  who  succeeded  him  for 
so  tragically  brief  a  reign. 

But  now,  in  1878,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Crown  Prince,  even  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  his  father's  recovery  from  his  wound, 
must  become  virtual  ruler  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire, 

A  very  few  days,  however,  made  it 
clear  that  Bismarck  was  determined  to 
allow  the  new  Regent  as  little  authority 
as  possible  beyond  that  conferred  by  the 
signing  of  State  documents,  and  that  he 
was  to  have  no  practical  influence  on 
foreign  politics.  But  fortune,  then  as 
always,  seemed  to  single  out  Bismarck 
for  special  favour,  for  in  the  all-impor- 
tant matter  of  Russo-German  relations 
the  Crown  Prince  was  far  easier  to  man- 
age, in  so  far  as  any  management  of  him 
was  necessary,  than  the  old  Emperor, 
who  was  fondly  attached  to  his  nephew, 
the  Tsar  Alexander  II. 

Those  months,  during  which  the 
Crown  Prince  exercised  in  theory  a 
power  which  he  certainly  did  not  possess 
in  reality,  were  among  the  most  trying  of 
all  the  trying  months  the  Crown  Princess 
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ever  passed  through,  the  more  so  that 
the  Berlin  Congress,  which  she  and  the 
Prince  had  gone  to  England  to  avdid, 
opened  on  June  13th.  Among  those  who 
sojourned  in  Berlin  during  those  event- 
ful days,  and  whose  presence  must  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  the  Princess,  were 
Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury. 

But  during  the  Congress  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  kept  rigidly  apart 
from  even  its  social  functions,  the  only 
exception  being  that  the  Crown  Prince 
gave  an  official  dinner  in  the  King's  name 
to  the  plenipotentiaries.  The  Crown 
Princess  stayed  out  at  Potsdam,  while 
the  Empress  refused  to  appear  in  any  of- 
ficial way;  she  treated  her  son  entirely 
as  if  he  were  already  Emperor. 

Most  serious  was  the  sharp  division 
caused  between  the  father  and  son  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress.  The  Crown 
Prince,  who  had  a  lifelong  dislike  and 
suspicion  of  Russia  and  of  Russian  state- 
craft, was  supposed  to  have  favoured 
England,  and  the  old  Emperor,  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  considered  that  Ger- 
many had  not  done  as  well  at  the  Con- 
gress as  she  should  have  done.  He 
ascribed  the  fact — probably  most  unfair- 
ly— to  the  Crown  Prince  instead  of  to 
Bismarck. 

Meanwhile,  all  kinds  of  gossip  were 
rife  as  to  the  Crown  Princess's  efforts 
to  influence  her  husband,  for  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large  the  Regent  was  regarded  as 
all-powerful. 

To  give  an  example  of  how  the  Prin- 
cess was  misunderstood  and  misjudged; 
when  Hodel  attacked  the  Emperor,  the 
latter  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  the 
full  severity  of  the  law  to  be  exercised. 
But  when  Nobeling's  far  more  serious  at- 
tempt at  assassination  followed,  public 
opinion  demanded  that  Hodel  should  be 
condemned  to  death.  The  Crown  Prince, 
as  Regent,  had  to  sign  the  death-warrant, 
and  it  became  known  that  he  had  told  a 
personal  friend  how  very  painful  it  was 
to  him  to  sign  it.  It  was  widely  believed 
that  this  over-scrupulousness,  for  so  the 
good  Berliners  considered  it,  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  Princess;  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  been,  from  the 


first,  of  opinion  that  Hodel,  who  had  cer- 
tainly meant  to  kill  his  Sovereign,  should 
be  executed. 

In  spite,  however,  of  Bismarck's  de- 
termination to  make  him  a  cypher,  the 
Crown  Prince  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  put  wholly  in  the  background.  To  the 
Minister's  great  annoyance,  he  opened  a 
personal  correspondence  with  the  new 
Pope,  Leo  XIII,  in  the  hope  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  Kulturkampf.  Though  at 
the  time  it  did  not  seem  as  though  the 
Prince  had  succeeded,  it  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  Regent  also  appointed  a  certain 
Dr.  Friedberg,  a  distinguished  Jewish 
jurist,  who  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party, 
to  a  very  high  judicial  post.  Curiously 
enough,  this  was  the  only  appointment 
the  Crown  Prince  made  which  was  not 
afterward  revoked.  The  Emperor  Wil- 
liam I  retained  Friedberg,  but  refused  to 
bestow  on  him  the  Black  Eagle  even  after 
he  had  served  for  nine  years  in  office. 
Ten  years  later,  when  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick was  on  his  way  home  from  San 
Remo  after  his  father's  death,  he  received 
a  Ministerial  delegation  at  Leipzig,  and, 
on  seeing  Friedberg,  he  took  the  Black 
Eagle  from  his  own  neck  and  placed  it 
about  that  of  his  old  friend. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Emperor 
was  quite  himself  again.  On  a  certain 
memorable  evening  in  December,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Opera  and  was  the  object 
of  an  extraordinary  popular  demonstra- 
tion. The  next  day  he  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  the  Crown  Prince,  thanking  him 
in  the  warmest  terms  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties  as 
Reeent. 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time — it  is 
difficult  to  know  with  what  truth — that 
the  Crown  Princess  would  have  liked, 
after  the  recovery  of  her  father-in-law, 
that  a  special  post  should  be  created  for 
her  husband.  But  on  his  side  the  Crown 
Prince  said  to  an  English  friend  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  find  himself  the  fifth 
wheel  of  the  coach,  and  that  he  hated 
having  only  a  semblance  of  authority. 

During  that  visit  to  England  which 
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was  so  suddenly  interrupted  by  Nobel- 
ing's  attempt  on  the  Emperor,  Mr.  Gos- 
chen,  the  statesman  whom  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  afterward  "forgot"  at 
the  time  of  his  dramatic  resignation,  was 
asked  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  and  George 
Eliot.  The  novelist  thus  describes  the 
party  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"The  Royalties  did  themselves  much 
credit.  The  Crown  Prince  is  really  a 
grand-looking  man,  whose  name  you 
would  ask  for  with  expectation  if  you 
imagined  him  no  royalty.  He  is  like  a 
grand  antique  bust — cordial  and  simple 
in  manners  withal,  shaking  hands,  and  in- 
sisting that  I  should  let  him  know  when 
next  we  came  to  Berlin,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Professor  Gruppe,  living  au  troi- 
sieme.  She  is  equally  good-natured  and 
unpretending,  liking  best  to  talk  of  nurs- 
ing soldiers,  and  of  what  her  father's 
taste  was  in  literature.  We  had  a  picked 
party  to  dinner — the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Lord 
and  Lady  Ripon,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
Kinglake,  Froude,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  (Lord 
Grey's  granddaughter),  and  two  or  three 
more  'illustrations';  then  a  small  detach- 
ment coming  in  after  dinner.  It  was 
really  an  interesting  occasion." 

This  was  the  kind  of  party  which  the 
Crown  Princess  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
though  even  then  her  shyness  always 
struck  those  who  met  her  for  the  first 
time.  On  this  occasion  she  opened  her 
conversation  with  George  Eliot  by  say- 
ing, "You  know  my  sister  Louise?" — 
and  George  Eliot's  comment  is  "just  as 
any  other  slightly  embarrassed  mortal 
might  have  done." 

On  December  14th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  death,  the  Crown 
Princess  suffered  another,  and  a  hardly 
less  terrible  bereavement. 

Her  beloved  sister.  Princess  Alice, 
Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  after  losing  one 
child  from  diphtheria  and  devotedly  nurs- 
ing her  husband  and  her  other  children, 
herself  fell  a  victim  to  the  malady,  the 
treatment  of  which  was  not  then  so  well 
understood  as  it  is  now.  The  sisters 
had  been  fondly  attached  to  one  another 


from  .childhood,  and  after  Princess  AL'ce's 
marriage  the  tie  was  drawn  even  closer. 
They  had  been  inseparable  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  for  many 
years  the  happiest  days  spent  each  year 
by  the  Crown  Princess  were  those  when 
she  was  able  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Grand  Duchess,  or  when  the  Grand 
Duchess  was  able  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Berlin  or  Potsdam. 

But  there  was  yet  another  and  an  even 
more  bitter  sorrow  in  store  for  the  Crown 
Princess.  In  March,  1879,  her  third 
son,  Prince  Waldemar,  died  in  his  elev- 
enth year.  He  was  a  clever,  affection- 
ate, merry-hearted  boy,  and  would  have 
been  his  mother's  favourite  child,  if  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  make  differences 
between  her  children.  Like  the  Prin- 
cess herself,  he' had  been  intellectually  far 
in  advance  of  his  years  and  he  had  had 
as  tutor  a  distinguished  professor,  Herr 
Delbriick,  who  succeeded  Treitschke  in 
the  Chair  of  History  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, and  afterward  played  a  consid- 
erable part  in  German  thought  and  even 
in  German  politics. 

It  is  shocking  to  have  to  record  an  ex- 
ample of  the  prejudice  which  was  even 
then  still  felt  in  certain  circles  in  Ger- 
many against  the  bereaved  Crown  Prin- 
cess. A  minister  of  the  sect  who  called 
themselves  the  Orthodox  Protestants, 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  young 
Prince,  observed  that  he  hoped  it  was  a 
trial  sent  by  God  to  humiliate  her  hard 
heart.  This  monstrous  utterance  must 
have  found  its  way  into  print,  or  to  the 
ears  of  some  singularly  ill-advised  human 
being,  for  the  Princess  came  to  know  of 
it,  and  in  her  then  state  of  anguish  it 
gave  her  more  pain  than  perhaps  even  the 
minister  himself  would  have  wished  to 
inflict. 

It  was  natural  that  the  mother's  heart 
should  at  this  moment  turn  with  keen 
anxiety  to  her  son.  Prince  Henry,  who 
was  then  serving  abroad  in  a  German 
warship.  She  imagined  him  in  the  midst 
of  all  sorts  of  perils,  and  she  begged  the 
Emperor  to  allow  him  to  return  home  at 
once.  But  the  Sovereign,  though  express- 
ing kindly  sympathy,  was  obliged,  in  view 
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of  the  rigid  rules  of  the  service,  to  refuse 
her  petition,  and  the  Princess  had  to  bear 
as  best  she  could  this  addition  to  her  bur- 
den. 

At  this  time  the  Crown  Princess's  re- 
lations with  Bismarck  had  undergone 
some  improvement.  On  February  23, 
1879,  Bismarck  gave  to  Busch  a  most  un- 
flattering picture  of  the  old  Emperor,  but 
he  described  the  Crown  Princess  as  unaf- 
fected and  sincere,  like  her  husband, 
"which  her  mother-in-law  is  not."  He 
observed  that  it  was  only  family  consid- 
erations (the  Coburger  and  the  Augus- 
tenberger  more  than  the  uncle  in  Han- 
over) that  made  the  Crown  Princess 
troublesome,  formerly  more  so  than  at 
present.  ''But  she  is  honourable  and  has 
no  pretensions." 

It  was  thought  that  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess was  sadly  in  need  of  mental  change 
and  refreshment  after  the  two  terrible 
blows  which  had  deprived  her  of  her  child 
and  of  her  sister.  She,  therefore,  went 
to  stay  in  Rome  incognito  during  the 
April  of  1880,  being  only  attended  by 
a  lady-in-waiting  and  her  "chambellan." 
To  those  of  her  English  friends  whom 
she  happened  to  meet  she  spoke  con- 
stantly of  her  dead  son,  saying  that  he 
had  been  the  most  promising  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
never  be  resigned  to  her  loss.  In  answer 
to  a  kindly  suggestion  that  she  had  so 
many  duties  to  perform  that  she  would 
soon  be  taken  out  of  herself,  she  said: 
"Ah,  yes,  there  is  much  to  do  and  one 
cannot  sit  down  with  one's  sorrow,  but 
the  mother  who  has  lost  her  child  carries 
a  heavy  heart  all  her  life." 

During  this  stay  in  Rome,  the  Princess 
spent  almost  the  whole  of  each  day  in 
the  picture  galleries,  and  in  the  evening 
she  generally  dined  with  some  of  her 
English  friends  and  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps.  As  was  always  her  wont, 
she  managed  to  see  all  the  more  interest- 
ing strangers  who  were  just  then  in 
Rome,  many  being  asked  to  meet  her  at 
the  British  Embassy.  One  night,  when 
Lady  Paget  asked  her  whom  she  would 
like  to  meet,  she  answered  instantly: 
"Cardinal  Howard  and  Mr.  Story"  (the 


American  sculptor).  The  Princess,  how- 
ever, could  not  stay  as  long  in  Rome  as 
she  would  have  liked,  for  she  had  to  hurry 
back  to  be  present  at  the  Emperor's 
golden  wedding  festivities. 

Fortunately  for  the  Crown  Princess, 
there  came  other  thoughts  to  distract  her 
from  her  grief.  She  welcomed  her  first 
grandchild,  the  Hereditary  Princess  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  giving  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, and  in  April,  1880,  her  eldest  son 
Prince  William  was  betrothed  to  Prin- 
cess Victoria  of  the  House  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg,  an  alliance  en- 
tirely approved  by  his  parents.  The 
Crown  Prince,  in  a  letter  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Roumania,  said  that  it  was 
really  a  love-match,  and  that  the  young 
Princess  possessed  remarkable  gifts  of 
heart,  mind,  and  character,  as  well  as  a 
certain  gracious  dignity.  It  was  also  felt 
that  the  marriage  would  be  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation to  the  Augustenburg  family 
for  the  loss  of  the  Elbe  Duchies. 

In  September,  1880,  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess had  the  joy  of  welcoming  back 
Prince  Henry  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  the  marriage  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam took  place  in  February,  1881,  amid 
universal  rejoicings. 

The  Crown  Princess's  influence  on  the 
artistic  life  of  Germany  was  shown  by  a 
little  incident  connected  with  her  eldest 
son's  marriage.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
wedding  the  town  of  Berlin  decorated 
the  streets  in  a  particularly  original  and 
beautiful  way,  and  other  Prussian  towns 
gave  the  young  people  as  a  wedding  pres- 
ent a  really  artistic  table  service.  The 
Crown  Prince  exclaimed:  "And  whom 
have  we  to  thank  that  such  things  can 
be  done  by  us  in  Germany  to-day?  Not 
least  my  wife !" 

In  the  following  March,  when  the 
Crown  Prince  was  in  Russia  attending 
the  funeral  of  Alexander  II,  who  had 
been  assassinated  by  Nihilists,  the  Prin- 
cess received  an  anonymous  threatening 
letter,  informing  her  that  her  husband 
would  also  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nihilists 
in  the  next  few  hours.  She  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  agitation  until  reassur- 
ing telegrams  arrived. 
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A  son  was  born  to  Prince  and  Princess 
William  on  May  6,  1882,  and  the  old 
Emperor  William  telegraphed  to  the 
Crown  Prince:  "Praise  and  thanks  to 
God!  Four  generations  of  Kings  living! 
What  a  rare  event !  May  God  shield  the 
mother  and  child !" 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  the 
Crown  Princess  had  a  curious  conversa- 
tion with  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  thus 
records  it: 

"It  may  be  that  Christian  consolation 
does  not  suffice  one,  but  it  is  better  to 
keep  this  to  one's  self  and  think  it  over. 
Plato's  dialogues  and  the  ancient  trag- 
edies she  finds  very  consolatory.  Much 
that  she  said  was  true.  But  she  is  too 
incautious  and  hasty  in  her  verdicts  upon 
things  which  are,  after  all,  worthy  of 
reverence." 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  now 
looked  forward  to  celebrating  their  silver 
wedding  on  January  25,  1883. 

The  festivities  were  rather  dashed  by 
the  sudden  death,  only  four  days  before, 
of  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  the  Em- 
peror's brother.  The  old  Prince  had 
never  liked  his  English  niece,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  diplomatic  world  that  he 
had  much  preferred  to  die  before  rather 
than  after  the  celebrations  in  which  she 
was  to  be  so  conspicuous  a  figure ! 

Preparations  for  commemorating  the 
anniversary  with  due  honour  had  been 
made  for  fully  a  year  before,  and  money 
was  being  collected  for  various  presenta- 
tions, when  it  was  intimated  that  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  wished  the 
subscriptions  to  be  devoted  to  public  and 
philanthropic  objects.  This  made  a  great 
impression,  and  the  central  committee 
raised  the  large  sum  of  forty-two  thou- 
sand pounds,  mostly  in  quite  small  con- 
tributions. It  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  on  February  i6th, 
with  the  request  that  it  should  be  used 
for  charitable  purposes  chosen  by  their 
Imperial  Highnesses. 

The  money  was  accordingly  distrib- 
uted among  the  various  charities  with 
which  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
were  connected,  and  some  of  which  they 


had  themselves  founded — such  as  the 
workmen's  colonies  for  reclaiming  the 
unemployed  and  finding  temporary  oc- 
cupation for  them;  institutions  for  the 
technical  and  practical  education  of  work- 
ing men  in  their  leisure  hours;  the  pro- 
motion of  health  in  the  home;  the  Vic- 
toria School  for  the  training  of  nurses; 
and  the  Victoria  Foundation  for  the 
training  of  young  girls  in  domestic  and 
industrial  work.  The  city  of  Berlin  had 
a  separate  fund,  which  reached  the  round 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  of  this 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  was 
spent  on  building  a  nursing  institute. 

The  death  of  Prince  Charles  caused 
the  postponement  of  the  festivities  to  the 
end  of  February,  when  they  were  held 
in  what  we  should  call  "full  State." 
The  Prince  of  Wales  represented  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
also  sent  his  heir-apparent. 

The  principal  ceremony  was  both  im- 
pressive and  artistic,  and  there  we  can 
trace  the  influence  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess. It  consisted  in  a  representation  of 
the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  arranged 
by  the  artists  of  Berlin.  The  Crown 
Prince,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Queen's 
Cuirassiers,  and  the  Crown  Princess  in 
white  satin  and  silver  lace,  led  the  mag- 
nificent procession,  in  which  all  the 
Royal  personages  took  part.  After  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  had  taken 
their  seats  between  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy, 
with  its  picturesque  troubadours,  was 
given,  followed  by  the  Elizabethan 
Pageant.  Then  came  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  scene  of  all — a,  large 
assemblage  dressed  to  represent  the  great 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands,  who  ad- 
vanced, one  by  one,  and  did  obeisance  to 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  as  pa- 
trons of  the  arts. 

In  May,  1883,  the  Princess  paid  a 
private  visit  to  Paris.  She  only  stayed 
three  days,  but  during  those  three  days 
undertook  more  intelligent  sight-seeing 
than  most  women  of  her  then  age  would 
have  found  possible.    She  was  entertained 
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at  luncheon  by  Lord  Lyons,  and  at  din- 
ner at  Saint  Germain  by  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  who  in  his  diary  rather  ungraciously 
observes:  "Rural  excursions  with  Royal 
personages  are  not  exactly  among  the 
pleasant  things  of  life." 

During  this  visit  the  Princess  said  to 
a  French  friend  that  one  of  the  lives  she 
would  have  liked  to  lead  would  have  been 
that  of  a  little  bourgeoise  of  the  Rue 
Saint  Denis,  going  on  high-days  and  holi- 
days to  the  Theatre  Francis. 

The  Crown  Princess  was  now  able  to 
carry  out  her  cherished  project  of  build- 
ing an  English  church  dedicated  to  Sfei 
George  in  Berlin,  largely  with  the  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  which 
was  contributed  in  England  for  the  silver 
wedding  celebrations.  The  wisdom  of 
this  employment  of  the  money  subscribed 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  for  it  can  only 
have  confirmed  the  idea  prevailing  in 
some  quarters  that  the  Princess  remained, 
and  would  always  remain,  an  English- 
woman in  aU  her  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies. However,  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone, which  the  Crown  Princess 
performed  herself  in  the  spring  of  1884, 
was  carried  out  with  considerable  cere- 
mony. 

The  Crown  Prince  made  a  speech  on 
the  occasion,  in  which  he  recalled  that 
King  Frederick  William  IV  had  as- 
signed one  of  the  rooms  in  the  palace  of 
Monbijou  to  the  use  of  the  English  con- 
gregation, and  that  the  King's  brother, 
the  then  Emperor,  actuated  by  the  same 
feelings,  had  granted  the  land  on  which 
the  church  was  to  be  built.  The  Crown 
Princess  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
building,  and  followed  the  carrying  out 
of  the  architect's  plans  in  every  detail. 

After  the  death  of  Field-Marshal 
Baron  von  Mantueflel,  Stadthalter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Crown  Prince  might  be  his  successor, 
but  the  old  Emperor  refused  to  consider 
the  notion,  while  being  willing  to  con- 
sider the  appointment  of  the  young  Prince 
William.  It  is  said  that  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess herself  went  to  her  father-in-law 
and  begged  him  not  to  put  so  great  an 
a£Front  on  her  husband*    The  post  was, 


therefore,  conferred  on  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe. 

In  the  November  of  1885,  Matthew 
Arnold  paid  a  visit  to  Germany  in  order 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  German 
system  of  education.  The  Crown  Prin- 
cess was  keenly  interested  in  the  inquiries 
he  was  making.  With  her  usual  energy, 
she  went  to  considerable  personal  trouble 
in  order  to  help  him,  and  she  arranged, 
among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
should  make  a  short  stay  on  Count  Red- 
ern's  property,  in  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Arnold  gives  a 
charming  account  of  a  soiree  at  the  New 
Palace:  "The  Crown  Princess  came 
round  the  circle,  and  I  kissed  her  hand, 
as  every  one  here  does  when  she  holds  it 
out.  She  talked  &  me  a  long  time,  and 
said  I  must  come  and  see  her  quietly, 
comfortably."  A  few  days  later  he  dined 
at  the  palace,  the  only  other  guest  being 
Hoffmann,  the  great  chemist.  Arnold 
sat  next  the  Crown  Princess,  who 
"talked  I  may  say  all  dinner.  She  is 
very  able  and  well-informed." 

A  day  or  two  later  came  a  message 
asking  him  to  tea  with  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess: "She  was  full  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, as  all  of  them  here  are;  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  them.  She  talked, 
too,  about  Bismarck,  Lord  Ampthill,  the 
Emperor,  the  Empress,  the  Queen,  the 
Church,  English  politics,  the  German  na- 
tion, everything  and  everybody  indeed, 
except  the  Crown  Prince  and  herself." 

Mr.  Arnold  was  very  anxious  to  meet 
"the  great  Reichs-Kanzler"  himself,  but 
this  was  not  easy,  as  the  great  man  was 
reputed  to  be  almost  inaccessible :  but  the 
Crown  Princess  herself  wrote  and  asked 
Bismarck  to  receive  her  compatriot. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  struck  by  the 
lack  in  Berlin  of  what  certainly  exists  in 
London  and  Paris,  namely,  an  agreeable, 
cultivated  society  consisting  mainly  of 
upper  middle-class  elements.  He  ob- 
served that  in  Berlin  there  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Court,  only  groups  of  func- 
tionaries, of  soldiers,  and  of  professors. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  much  that 
has  already  appeared  in  this  volume,  the 
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Crown  Princess  was  ever  pathetically 
anxious  that  England  and  Germany 
should  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  of 
confidence  and  affection.  Consequently 
she  went  through  some  days  of  consid- 
erable anxiety,  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1884,  over  the  "incident"  of 
Angra  Pequena.  When  Lord  Granville 
decided  to  recognise  German  sovereignty 
in  this  territory,  the  Crown  Princess  was 
quite  as  pleased  in  her  way  as  Bismarck 
was.  Lord  Ampthill,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Granville,  observes:  "The  Crown  Prin- 
cess, who  dined  with  us  last  night,  was 
beyond  measure  happy  at  the  general  con- 
tentment and  altered  tone  of  the  Press." 

This  Lord  Ampthill,  the  Lord  Odo 
Russell  of  former  days,  was  a  valtfed 
friend  of  the  Crown  Princess.  She  was 
always,  naturally,  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  her  mother's  representative  in  Ber- 
lin, but  Lord  AmpthilFs  appointment 
had  given  her  special  satisfaction.  The 
Ambassador's  premature  death  in  1884 
was  a  great  grief  to  the  Princess,  and  the 
day  after  his  death  the  Crown  Prince 
himself  came  to  the  villa,  where  Lord 
and  Lady  Ampthill  had  lived  near  Sans 
Souci,  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  coffin. 

The  health  of  the  old  Emperor  now 
began  to  give  occasion  for  anxiety.  He 
had  been  born  on  March  22,  1797,  and 
when  he  reached  his  eighty-seventh  birth- 
day in  1884  it  seemed  as  if  his  course 
was  almost  run.  In  the  circumstances 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  could 
scarcely  help  anticipating  the  time  when, 
as  it  then  seemed,  the  great  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  throne  would  be 
theirs.  But  it  is  certainly  true  to  say  that 
the  feeling  of  duty  was  paramount  in 
their  minds,  and  that  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  their  thoughts  than  to  covet 
the  Imperial  purple  for  its  own  sake. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  symbol  of  all 
that  they  were  determined  to  do  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Even  if  they  had  been  blind  to  the 
apparently  immediate  consequences  of  the 
old  Emperor's  failing  health,  they  would 
have  been  enlightened  by  the  altered  de- 
meanour of  Prince  Bismarck.  He 
showed  clear  signs  of  a  desire  to  cultivate 


better  relations  with  the  Heir  Apparent 
and  his  family,  and  he  even  attended  an 
evening  party  given  by  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday. 

Not  long  afterwards,  early  in  1885, 
the  Crown  Prince  sounded  Bismarck  as 
to  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor's 
death,  he  would  remain  in  office.  The 
astute  Chancellor  said  that  he  would, 
subject  to  two  conditions,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  no  foreign  influences  in 
State  policy,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
Parliamentary  government;  it  is  said 
that  the  Crown  Prince  assented  with  an 
eloquent  gesture. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess's life  surely  lies  in  these  years  of 
waiting.  She  could  not — assuredly  she 
did  not — for  a  moment  wish  that  the  old 
Emperor  should  die.  She  had  nursed 
him  devotedly  during  the  long  illness 
caused  by  Nobeling's  attempted  assassi- 
nation, and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  she 
alone  had  been  able  to  persuade  the  stern 
old  soldier  to  leave  his  hard  camp  bed 
for  a  soft  invalid  couch.  She  knew  as 
well  as  any  one  the  Emperor's  noble 
qualities,  and  she  cherished  for  him  a 
warm  and  filial  affection. 

Yet  it  was  patent,  especially  to  all  those 
who  shared  the  strong  political  and  con- 
stitutional opinions  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess, that  the  aged  Sovereign  had  out- 
lived his  usefulness  to  his  country.  She 
could  not  help  being  conscious  that  in 
her  husband,  and  in  herself,  too,  there 
lay  capacities  of  national  service  of  which 
William  I  and  his  consort  had  never 
dreamed. 

If  the  word  "disappointment"  is  used 
of  the  Crown  Princess's  long-deferred 
hopes,  it  was  in  no  sense  the  baulking  of 
any  commonplace  ambition.  The  trag- 
edy lay  in  the  failure  of  the  pure  and 
single-hearted  dedication  of  her  husband 
and  herself  to  bettering  the  lot  of  those 
vast,  silent  millions  on  whose  pains  and 
toil  the  pomp  of  thrones  and  empires, 
the  exquisite  refinements  of  civilisation, 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  delights 
of  art  and  literature,  seemed  to  her  to 
be  all  ultimately  based. 

The  sympathies  of  one  of  the  most 
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warm-hearted  women  who  ever  lived 
were  thus  continually  torn  and  divided, 
for  while  it  seemed  to  her  loyal  nature  an 
act  of  treachery  to  look  forward  to  the 
old  Emperor's  death,  she  was  continually 
being  reminded,  by  the'  demeanour  of 
those  about  her,  that  that  event,  which 
would  so  entirely  alter  her  position,  was 
expected  almost  daily. 

In  the  midst  of  this  subtle  mental  and 
spiritual  conflict,  the  Crown  Princess  was 
struck  by  yet  another  arrow  from  the 
quiver  of  fate,  inflicting  an  anguish  of 
anxiety  which  even  her  bitterest  enemies 
would  surely  have  wished  her  to  be 
spared. 

In  April,  1886,  the  Crown  Prince  suf- 
fered from  a  severe  attack  of  measles, 
which  probably  left  him  in  a  weakened 
state,  as  this  disease  is  apt  to  do  when 
it  attacks  a  man  of  over  fifty.  However, 
he  was  thought  to  have  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  visit  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  on  the  Riviera  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  was  there,  while  out  driving,  that  the 
Prince  caught  a  severe  cold,  which 
brought  on  an  affection  of  the  throat. 

The  Princess  herself  undertook,  with 
great  efficiency,  the  chief  responsibilities 
of  nursing  the  patient.  But  the  throat 
affection  did  not  yield  to  treatment,  and 
the  terrible  suspicion  that  it  might  never 
so  yield  must  often  have  assailed  the 
Princess,  even  in  these  early  months  of 
her  husband's  illness.  But  she  did  not 
betray  the  anxiety  gnawing  at  her 
heart;  on  the  contrary,  she  showed 
throughout  a  gallant  optimism  which,  as 
we  now  look  back  on  it,  seems  intensely 
pathetic. 

On  the  Emperor  William's  ninetieth 
birthday,  March  22,  1887,  the  sailor  son 
of  the  Crown  Princess,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  was  formally  betrothed  to  his 
cousin,  his  mother's  favourite  niece,  Prin- 
cess Irene  of  Hesse. 

During  the  festivities  given  in  honour 
of  the  event,  it  began  to  be  whispered 
among  the  guests  that  the  Crown 
Prince's  throat  affection  was  more  seri- 
ous than  had  as  yet  been  acknowledged. 
But  It  IS  said  that  the  word  "cancer"  was 

(To  be 


only  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  case  when,  in  deference  to  the  highest 
medical  advice  of  Berlin,  he  was  sent  to 
Ems  to  be  treated  for  '*a  bad  cold  with 
bronchial  complications  following  on 
measles." 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  with 
their  family,  went  to  Ems  in  the  middle 
of  April  and  spent  a  month  there.  Not 
only  did  this  bring  no  improvement,  but 
the  patient  became  perceptibly  worse.  He 
was  brought  back  to  Berlin,  and  a  con- 
sultation of  the  most  eminent  medical 
experts,  including  Bergmann,  Gerhardt, 
and  Wagener,  was  held,  as  the  result  of 
which  a  growth  in  the  throat  of  a  ma- 
lignant character  was  diagnosed. 

Bismarck  in  his  Reminiscences  contra- 
dicts two  curious  stories  which  are  worth 
notice,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  cur- 
rency, and  one  of  them  is  even  to  be 
found  in  an  English  work  on  the  Em- 
peror William  II. 

The  first  of  these  stories  is  that,  after 
his  return  from  Ems,  the  Crown  Prince 
signed  a  document  in  which,  in  the  event 
of  his  surviving  his  father,  he  renounced 
his  succession  to  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  eldest  son.  There  is  not,  says  Bis- 
marck, a  shadow  of  truth  in  this  story. 

The  other  statement  is  that  any  heir  to 
the  Prussian  throne  who  suffers  from  an 
incurable  physical  complaint  is,  by  the 
HohenzoUern  family  law,  excluded  from 
the  succession.  The  importance  of  this 
provision,  if  it  really  existed,  is  obvious; 
and,  at  the  period  we  have  now  reached, 
when  the  physical  state  of  the  Crown 
Prince  became  a  subject  of  intense  pub- 
lic interest,  it  obtained  wide  currency 
and  no  small  amount  of  credit.  If,  on  a 
strict  interpretation  of  such  a  rule,  the 
Crown  Prince  was  excluded  from  the 
succession,  it  might  have  been  argued  that 
his  eldest  son  was  also  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding, owing  to  the  weakened  state  of 
his  arm.  But  Bismarck  declares  cate- 
g^l-ically  that  the  HohenzoUern  family 
law  contains  no  provision  on  the  matter 
at  all,  any  more  than  does  the  text  of  the 
Prussian  constitution, 
continued) 
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The  Victim 

You  Never   Know   Your 

Luck 
The  Victim 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
Once  to  Every  Man 

Captivating   Mary   Car- 

itairs 
The  Devil's  Garden 
You  Never  Know  Your 

Luck 
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The   Book  Mart 


SALE    OF  BOOKS   DURING   THE   MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  *week  ending  July  ist: 

1.  Modern  Dancing.    Castle. 

2.  Psychology  of  Salesmanship.    Atkinson. 

3.  Health  Through  Diet.     Haig. 

4.  Italian  Yesterdays.    Fraser. 

5.  Vale.    Moore. 

6.  Technique  of  the  Photo-play.    Sergent. 

For  the  week  ending  July  %th: 

1.  Progressive  Chili.    Mansfield. 

2.  Fire  Explosion  Risks.    Schwartz. 

3.  Handbook  of  Motion  Pictures.    Richardson. 

4.  Social  Forces   in   England   and  America. 

Wells. 

5.  How  to  Be  a  Private  Secretary.    Cody. 

6.  Psychology  and  Social  Sanity.     Munster- 

berg. 


For  the  week  ending  July  15M.* 

1.  Modern  Dancing.    Castle. 

2.  The  Balkans.    Sloane. 

3.  Psychology  and  Social  Sanity.     Munster- 

berg. 

4.  Social   Forces  in  England   and  America. 

Wells. 

For  the  week  ending  July  zzd: 

1.  Deidre.    Yeats. 

2.  Psychology  of  Salesmanship.    Atkinson. 

3.  Breaking  with  the  Past    Gasquet 

4.  Misalliance     and     Fanny's     First     Play. 

Wells. 

5.  The  Balkans,  a  History.    Sloane. 


For  the  week  ending  July  2$th: 

1.  Inferno.    Strindberg. 

2.  Tennis  Tactics.     Little. 

3.  Industrial  Accidents  and  Their  Compensation. 

4.  Insurance  Office  Organization.    Young. 

5.  Industrial  Situation.    F.  T.  Carlton. 

6.  Passers-by.    Chambers. 

7.  Christian  Approach  to  Socialism.     Cabot. 

8.  Handbook  of  Motion  Pictures.    Richardson. 


Books — Non-Fiction — In  Demand — From  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


What  men  Live  By.     Cabot. 

They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.    Antin. 

Poems.    Tagore. 

Fanny's   First   Play,    Misalliance,    and  The 

Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets.    Shaw. 
The  Mexican  People,    de  Lara. 


The  Seen  and  Unseen  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Howells. 
The  Mob.    Galsworthy. 
Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader.    Stewart. 
Where  No  Fear  Was.    Benson. 
Thinking  Black.    Crawford. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers  According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  kix 

from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  118  books   (fiction)   which  have  sold  best  in  the 

.,       ..^     ,1.       11      /r^     \  order  of  demand  durmg  the  month  are: 

and  119)  the  six  best-selling  books   (fiction)  ^ 

are  selected  according  to  the  following  sys-  ^    ^^^  Salamander.    Johnson.    (Bobb^*'™ 

tem:  Merrill.)  $1.35... 206 

.   .      ,     ^     J.  ^  ,.  ^         .  ^2.  The    Victim.       Dixon.      (Appleton.) 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10  ^^                                        .. ..             .   i6i 

"      «          "          2d  "      "      "          "            8  3.  You  Never  Know  Your  Luck.  Parker. 

<i      u  II  ,j  u      II      II  II  -  (Doran.)  $1.25 128 

3                                            '  4.  Penrod.      Tarkington.      (Doubleday, 

"      "  "  4th"      "      "  "  6  Page.)  $1.25   122 

,,      „          „             ,  „      „      „          ,4  5.  The  Fortunate  Youth.   Locke.    (Lane.) 

^^^  ^  $1.35   "3 

'*      "          "          6th"      "      "          "            4  6.  Pollyanna.    Porter.    (Page.)  $1.25...  103 


THE  BOOKMAN 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 

OCTOBER,  1914 

Chronicle  and   Comment 


To  be  quite  candid,  wc  do  not  think 
a  great  deal  of  the  Kipling  war  pa«n  as 

literature,  Sound  it  is, 
Kipling'a  unquestionahly,  but  the 

War  Poem  old  fire   that  blazed  in 

"The  Recessional"  and 
'The  Hymn  Before  Action"  is  not  there. 
In  reading  it  we  see  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Kip- 
ling, a  middle-aged  British  taxpayer  with 
excellent  patriotic  ideas  and  a  gift  for 
metricism,  rather  than  Rudyard  Kipling 
impudent,  but  inspired.  The  lines  make 
us  think  but  they  do  not  make  us  feel. 
In  the  July  Bookman-,  by  the  way,  we 
recalled  a  half  promise  made  by  Kipling 
many  years  ago  that  some  day  he  might 
tell  of  the  death  of  Terence  Mulvaney. 
In  accordance  with  the  curse  laid  on  him 
by  old  Mrs.  Shechy,  as  recorded  in  "The 
Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd,"  he  was  to  die 
quick  in  a  strange  land,  seeing  his  death 
before  it  came  and  unable  to  stir  hand  or 
fQQt.  Is  the  Old  Regiment  now  in  ac- 
tion on  the  plains  of  Picardy? 

For  years  Kipling  has  stood  as  volun- 
teer Laureate  of  the  Five  Nations  and 
the  Seven  Seas,  self-appointed  champion 
of  the  Far  Flung  Battle  Line,  who  even 
in  the  midst  of  peace  found  his  chief  in- 
spiration in  the  muniments  of  war. 
Whatever  their  value  as  poems,  those 
verses  begotten  by  the  Boer  war  unques- 
tionably possessed  a  swing  and  a  rhythm 
that  sent  forth  a  contagious  thrill  that 
quickened  the  pulse  like  the  roll  of  drums 


and  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  marching 
regiments.  And  if  he  could  find  such 
inspiration  in  the  distant  colonial  battle- 
fields of  South  Africa  or  a  hill-tribe 
skirmish  in  India,  what  vast,  titanic, 
glorious  clarion  call  might  we  not  look 
for  in  to-day's  epoch-making  clash  of  na- 
.tions,  in  which  civilisation  itself  is  stand- 
ing at  bay?  Yet  for  weeks  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's voice  remained  mute,  as  though  he, 
too,  had  caught  the  contagion  of  Watch- 
ful Waiting.  And  when  at  last  he  spoke, 
in  ten  brief,  monosyllabic  verses,  forty 
solemn,  slow-pacing  lines  of  iambic  tri- 


PRANK  SWIHKERTON,  ONE  OP  ENGLAND'S  COM- 
ING MEN,  ACCOIUIING  TO  W.  L.  GEORGE'S  MUCH 
DISCUSSED  ARTICLE,  WHICH  APFEAKED  IN  THE 
"BOOKMAN  '    FOR    FEBRUARI    LAW 
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magnitude  of  a  catastrophe  which  he  can- 
not measure  nor  understand. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  else  was  really  to 
be  expected?  When  we  pause  to  think 
Q.f  all  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  stood  for  in 
the  past,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  has 
spoken  so  feebly,  but  that  he  has  forced 
himself  to  speak  at  all.  Fate  has  curi- 
ously played  ducks  and  drakes  with  many 
of  his  most  cherished  prejudices  and  con- 
victions. The  new  alignment  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  hereditary  foes  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defiance  of  all 
tradition,  is  a  bewildering  sight  to  any 
onlooker;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, it  has  shattered  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  his  whole  political  creed.  The 
whole  world  knows  what  he  thinks  of 
Russia,  unforgettably  personified  by  the 
unspeakable  Dirkovitch  in  "The  Man 
who  Was,"  and  still  more  forcefully 
symbolised  as  "Adam-Zad,  the  Bear  who 


coNiNGasr  OAwwN  ih  BitmsM  Columbia,   mr. 

DAWSON'S    "the    baft"    19    KIVIEWED    IK    THIS 

isauK 

pody,  we  find  that  instead  of  a  rallying 
battle  cry,  he  has  given  us  something  that 
is  next  of  kin  to  a  dirge.  One  reads  "For 
All  Wc  Have  and  Are,"  rubs  one's  eyes 
and  reads  again,  asking  amazedly,  Is  this 
by  any  chance  the  Kipling  of  "The  Row- 
ers," of  "The  Islanders."  of  "The  Re- 
cessional"? Is  it  possible  that  he  is  the 
same  man  who  once  flung  forth  his  fear- 
less impetuous  challenge  to  the  world  at 
large,  who  lashed  whom  he  pleaied  ivith 
the  cutting  sting  of  his  scorn,  and  thrilled 
and  eloried  in  the  invincible  prowess  of 
British  arms?  In  these  new  verses  there 
is  nothing  of  glorious  victory  or  the  pride 
of  conquest;  the  soldier's  life  is  no  longer 
"the  lordliest  life  on  earth ;"  war.  instead 
of  a  cause  for  exultation,  is  "the  -word 
that  sickened  earth  of  old:"  while 
"peril,"  "dismay,"  "silent  fortitude,"  "iron 
sacrifice"  form  the  recurrent  burden  of 
these  lines  which  read  as  though  they 
were  written  by  a  man  stunned  by  the 
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OF  LATE  BY  HIS 
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walks  like  a  Man."  What  is  perhaps  less 
familiar  is  his  characterisation  of  the 
Japanese,  recorded  many  years  ago  in 
From  Sea  to  Sea: 

If  (he  change*  and  chances  o(  military  ser- 
vice ever  send  you  against  Japanese  troops, 
be  lender  wiih  their  cavalry.  They  mean 
no  harm.  Put  some  fusees  dovrn  for  the 
horses  to  step  on,  and  send  a  fatigue-party 
out  to  pick  up  the  remains.  But  if  you  meet 
Japanese  infantry,  led  by  a  Continental  offi- 
cer, commence  firing  early  and  often  and  at 
ihe  longest  range  compatible  with  getting  at 
thera.     They  are  bad  little  men,  who  know 


And  when  one  remembers  further  that 
almost  the  only  typical  German  Mr.  Kip- 
ling has  given  us  is  the  kindly  traveller 
and  scientist,  Hans  Breitmann,  who  is  so 
naturally  pacific  that  it  does  not  occur  to 
him  to  intervene  even  in  a  death  struggle 
between  a  human  being  and  an  orang- 
outang, one  realises  that  his  sympathies 
in  regard  to  the  present  allied  forces  and 
their  opponents  must  be  of  an  embarrass- 
ingly mixed  nature,  and  that  the  only 
discreet  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  pre- 
serve a  strict  silence  on  the  subject  of 
truces  cither  with  the  Bear  or  any  other 
member  of  the  international  Zoo. 
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Rather    curious    and    timely    is    the  from  the  interesting  periodical  that  we 

French  translation  of  Kipling's  "Hymn  have  grown  to  know  so  well  and  esteem 

Before     Action,"     by  so  much  in  the  past. 

L'Hymiie  Georges-Bazile,     which  La  t«rre  est  pleioe  de  colire, 

Avant  L'Action  appeared    in    Les    An-  Les  men  soot  noiis  de  courroox 

naUs,  of  Paris,  for  Au-  Uae  natioo  eo  armei 

gust  l6th,  an  issue  very  different  in  size  Se  dre»e  conire  notre  chemin: 


*  UIKUTEK  TO  BELGItJM. 
HAVE  ALWAYS  APPRECIATED  THE  WISDOM  OF 
THE  ADMINimiATlON. 
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Avant  mime  que  ooui  pcrdioni  le*  legioni,  Le  pfoheur  qui  Te  blaspMnia, 

Avant  mimt  que  noui  tirtoo*  Vipit,  Le  fou  qui  Tc  laissa  de  c6le, 

Jtfaorah  des  tooDcrrei,  Nob  lempi  Te  sont  connut  maintenanl — 

Seigneur   Dieu  dci  biiaille*,   aidez-DOUi'  Seigneur,  accorde-nou»  la  force  de  mourir 

Ardenle  convoitiie,  tetre  altijre,  Pour  ceux  qui  I'agenouilleDI  prii  de  nout 

Cceurt  fiera,  front  rebelle,  A  dei  auleh  qui  ne  son!  pat  le  Tien, 

Oreille  wurdc  ct  ime  <]ui  nous  neglige  Qui  manquent  des  lumiire*  qui  nous  guident, 

Noui  cbcrcbont  Ta  pUii  maiDlenaDtl  Seigneur,  lai*ie  leur  foi  expicr. 
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Dans  la  vie,  rendu  clair  dam  la  mort — 

Jehovah  des  tonnerrea, 
Seigneur  Dieu   des   barailles,   eniendez-nous. 

Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in  his  wectly 
causery  in  the  l^ondon  Sphere  calls  our 
attention  to  what  we  en- 
The  War'B  dorse     as     "the     war's 

Worst  Poem  worst  poem."  This  ap- 
peared in  the  London 
Times  and  in  charity  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  author  is  withheld.  But 
the  following  lines  speak  for  themselves: 
Lei   him   learn  this,   that   ihe  due  grief 

Of  his  own  vice  he  cannot  ban 
By  ouiraRc  of  a  highway  thief; 

Let  him  remember  the  Corsican. 
A  propos  of  this  doKE^rel  it  may  be 
recalled  that  no  less  a  person  than  Wil- 
liam  Makepeace  Thackeray  perpetrated 


i    (w 


Si  nous  avons  fait  mal  de  les  appeler, 

Liea  par  I'honneur  lis  vinrent 
Que  Ton  courroui  ne  s'en  prenne  pas  it 
Mais  report!  sur  nous  le  blame. 

Conlre  la  paniquc,  I'orgueil  et  la  terreur. 
La  vengeance  qui  ne  connait  point  de  lin 
La  hale  ligite  el  Terreur  illegale 

Cache-ioi  notre  indignite, 
Rends  ferme  le  aouffle  iremblani, 
Pour,  en  silence  el  sans  defaillance 
Gouter  Ta  mori  plus  petite! 

Ahl  Marie  pleine  de  douleur, 
Rappclle-toi,   attends  el  sauve 
L'ame  qui  viendra  demain 
Devant  le  Dieu  qui  donna ! 
Chacun  etani  ne  d'une  femme, 
Pour  chacun  i   I'ultime  besoin — 
Camaradc  loyal  el  ennemi  loyal — 
Madone,   intercede ! 

Deji,  Icur  avani-gardc  s'avance, 
Dijii,  nous  faisons  face  au  feu — 
Comme  Tu  as  aide  nos  peres. 
Aide  nos  armies  aujourd'hui! 
Plein  de  signes  ei  de  mysteres. 


PANHAZAJtDt     AN 
DOUBLE    HEAKT" 


It  by  J.  Hanson  Walker 

OF  "eakth,"  "apul 

■HE     MAN     wrrH    THB 
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a  line  almost  as  bad  as  the  last  line  of  the 
quatrain  quoted  above  in  his  otherwise 
charming  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum," 

The  London  Sietch  recalls  the  follow- 
ing  letter  of   particular    timeliness  just 
now     which     the     late 
Meredith  George    Meredith    con- 

in  1903  tributed    to    the    Daily 

Telegraph   eleven  years 
I  of  the  North  Sea 


Conference : 

Wc  should  be  grateful  (0  the  Germans  for 
ibeir  crusty  candour  in  telling  us  of  ihelt 
designs  upon  us,  They  stir  a  somnolent  peo- 
ple, and,  nithout  stooping  to  regard  them  as 
enemies,   ne   can   accept   them    as    urgently 


THE     LATE 
PUBLISHED 

Stimulating  rivals,  whose  aim  is  to  be  Rrst 
of  the  world  Powers,  chiefly  at  our  expense. 
The  Kaiser,  an  estimable  gentleman  but  not 
yet  a  fully  tried  sovereign,  has  drawn  in  a 
deep  brealh  of  briny  air  and  would  give  it 
out  in  warships.  Germany,  once  foremost 
among  ihe  nations  for  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, now  spouts  Pan -Germ  an  ism  over 
Europe,  and  seeks  to  command  the  North 
Sea.  For  our  part,  we  have  only  to  take 
the  warning  they  give  us  and  be  armed, 
stationed,  and  alert.  Thai  is  the  way  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  For  Pan-Germanism  chal- 
lenges many  foes,  and  a  Power  ambitious  to 
be  prcpondcant  in  a  great  navy  as  well  as 
a  great  army  will  find  its  adversary  within, 
besides  those  that  press  around  it.  A  slum- 
bering England  will  offer  it  the  chance  it 
craves  before  the  inevitable  financial  strain 
brings  it  to  the  ground.  A  watchful 
England   may   look  calmly  for   thai   certain 
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The  Hugo 
Love  Story 


weeks  ago,  v 


JULIETTE     DROUET 

Every  American  who  has  spent  three 
days  in  Paris  is  familiar  with  the  statue 
of  Strassburg  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde 
which,  from  the  War 
of  1870  until  a  few 
s  covered  with  flowers  and 
wreaths  of  immortelles  in  token  of  the 
French  faith  that  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
destined  to  return  to  France.  The  model 
for  that  statue  was  Juliette  Drouet,  the 
cbere  amie  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  love 
story  of  the  poet  and  the  actress  is  recalled 
by  the  recent  publication  of  The  Love 
Letters  of  Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor 
Hugo  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  and  Company.  As  the 
whole  matter  is  expressed  in  the  foreword 
to  the  present  volume  the  poet  loved  a 
princess  of  the  theatre.  He  was  jealous. 
He  forced  her  to  abandon  the  stage  and 
the  green  room,  he  cloistered  her  with 
one  servant,  two  or  three  of  his  portraits, 
and  as  many  books,  in  an  apartment  a 
few  yards  square.  When  she  complained 
of  having  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 


him,  he  replied:  "Write  to  me.  Write 
me  everything  that  comes  into  your  head, 
everything  that  causes  your  heart  to 
beat."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  let- 
ters. When  Juliette  Drouet's  executor 
died  in  Paris  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  he  had  in  his  possession  about  twenty 
thousand  of  these  letters.  He  had  added 
to  them  the  letters  of  Pradier  to  Juliette, 
those  of  Juliette  to  her  daughter,  Claire 
Pradier,  and  the  answers  of  Claire  to 
her  mother.  On  this  material  is  based 
the  present  book,  which  is  edited  by  Louis 
Gimbaud,  and  translated  by  Lady  Theo- 
dora Davidson. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  a  book  about 
the  love  affair  between  Hugo  and 
Madame  Drouet  was  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, Mr,  H.  W.  Wack,  who  en- 
thusiastically asserted  that  the  loves  of 
Victor  and  Juliette  deserve  to  be  recorded 
on  the  same  scroll  with  the  attachment 
of  Abelard  to  Hcloise,  Petrarch  to 
Laura,  Dante  to  Beatrice,  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  was  idealisation  with  a  ven- 
geance of  an  affair  well  known  to  have 
been    uneventful,    almost    monotonous, 
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and,  to  use  a  line  of  the  Foreword,  "more 
suggestive  of  a  litany  or  the  beads  of  a 
rosary  than  of  tragedy  or  a  novel."  Juli- 
ette Drouet  was  a  rather  commonplace 
French  woman  of  a  very  usual  type,  an 
actress  of  mediocre  gifts.  Hugo,  as  a 
young  man,  became  infatuated  with  her, 
and  she  received  his  devotions  with  a 
half -am  used,  good-natured  tolerance. 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  she  was,  in 
fact,  a  French  Fotheringay  without  the 
virtue  of  the  large-eyed,  placid  daughter 
of  Captain  Costigan,  who  played  such 
havoc  with  the  eighteen-year-old  heart  of 
Arthur  Pendennis,  of  Fair  Oaks.  In 
later  years,  when  Hugo  was  famous  and 
Juliette  was  faded,  their  attitudes  were 
reversed.  It  was  then  she  who  clung  to 
him  with  intense  affection,  while  he  had 
many  other  loves.  But  the  lives  of  the 
two  were  linked  together  after  a  fashion, 
and  to  the  end  they  were  never  separated. 
She  occupied  a  house  not  far  from 
Hugo's,  and  Madame  Hugo  received  her 
without  any  display  of  jealousy.  Juliette 
died  May  11,  1883,  her  death  preceding 
the  death  of  Hugo  by  a  little  more  than 
two  years. 

Granite,  which  is  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  is  the  last  of  the  trilog}' 

planned  by  John  Tre- 
John  vena   many   years   ago. 

Trevena  The  other  books  were 

Furze  the  Cruel  and 
Heather.  In  the  preface  to  Furze  the 
Cruel  Trevena  said: 

Almost  everywhere  on  Dartmoor  are 
Furze,  Heather,  and  Granite.  The  Furze 
seems  (o  sjggesi  cruelly,  the  Heather  endur- 
ance, and  the  Granite  airenglh.  The  Furze 
is  destroyed  by  fire,  but  grows  again;  the 
Heather  is  torn  by  winds,  but  blossoms 
again:  the  Granite  is  worn  away  Impercep- 
tibly by  the  rain. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Heather,  some  six  years  ago  John  Tre- 
vena (a  pseudonym)  was  described  as 
a  bachelor  not  yet  forty  years  of  age. 
He  was  living  a  very  secluded  country 
existence,  leaving  Dartmoor  not  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  year. 


His  great  knowledge  of  the  country  about 
which  he  writes,  a  knowledge  that  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  English  critics, 
has  been  derived  from  the  many  years 
he  has  lived  on  the  moor  mixing  with 
the  commoners,  studying  them  closely, 
and  talking  to  them  in  their  own  dialect. 
The  incidents  which  he  uses  in  his  sto- 
ries are  invarably  actual  ones.  His  first 
book,  A  Pixy  in  Petticoats,  raised  a  storm 
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in  the  village  of  its  origin,  the  life  of  the 
author  was  threatened,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  in  rather  an  undignified 
fashion  to  another  place. 

•  •  • 

Two  or  three  months  ago  there  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton MifBin  Company,  of 
Bret  Harte's        Boston,  a  volume  which 
Favourite  Book  no  genuine  lover  of  the 

work  of  Bret  Harte  can 
afford  to  ignore.  This  is  a  collection  of 
stories  and  poems  and  other  writings  com- 
piled by  Charles  Meacher  Kozlay,  and 
containing  an  introductory  account  of 
Harte's  early  contributions  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Press.  In  the  first  place  in  calling 
attention  to  this  book  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  reaches  in  any  way  the  high  water 
mark  of  Bret  Harte's  genius.  These 
posthumous  collections  never  do.  The 
odds  and  ends  of  Thackerayana  rescued 
from  oblivion,  the  sketches  and  tales  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant  incorporated  in  the 
posthumous  collection  published  under 
the  title  Le  Pere  Milon,  the  early  stories 
of  Rudyard  Kipling  found  in  the  files  of 
Indian  newspapers  and  brought  to  light 
against  the  author's  wishes,  constitute  no 
tremendous  literary  achievements.  But 
they  serve  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  writings 
of  these  men  and  often  to  throw  a  clearer 
light  upon  their  moods,  ennuis,  aspira- 
tions, and  heartaches  than  do  the  tales  of 
more  enduring  fame  and  quality.  Odds 
and  ends  these  are  these  various  screeds 
in  prose  and  rhyme  by  Bret  Harte  that 
fill  up  some  four  hundred  and  thirty 
good  sized  pages.  If  nothing  else  they 
indicate  an  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  has  been  accused  of  liking  to 
frivol  and  whose  list  of  achievement  was 
already  a  long  one. 

•  •  • 

A  subject  of  which  readers  seem  never 
to  tire  is  that  of  the  strong  partiality  for 
some  particular  novel  by  a  man  who  is  or 
was  himself  a  novelist  of  distinction. 
Bret  Harte 's  favourite  novelist  was  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  and  Dumas's  best  book, 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  was  not  the  scries 
introducing  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis  and 


D'Artagnan,  but  The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.  And  of  The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  in  these  pages  he  discourses 
shrewdly  and  entertainingly.  First  there 
is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  outline  of 
the  story  which  is  worth  the  attention  of 
any  one  who  is  trying  to  learn  to  write. 
The  plot  he  finds  simple  enough,  but  he 
calls  the  reader's  attention  to  that  shrewd 
perception  of  human  nature  which  made 
the  great  romancer  select  a  very  common 
instinct  of  humanity  as  the  basis  of  his 
appeal  to  the  reader's  sympathy.  "We 
have  all  of  us,"  Bret  Harte  wrote,  "at 
some  time,  when  confronted  with  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  human  wrong  and  in- 
justice, been  seized  by  a  desire  to  usurp 
the  tardy  divine  function,  and  take  the 
law  into  our  own  hands.  We  have  all 
wished  to  be  'caliph  for  a  day,'  as  hu- 
manly, if  not  as  humbly,  as  the  Persian 
porter ;  we  have  longed  for  a  sudden  and 
potential  elevation  from  which  to  hold 
the  balance  between  man  and  man.  Such  ^, 
a  being  Dumas  has  created  in  Edmond  - 
Dantes,  later  Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
and  with  such  convincing  and  elaborate 
skill  that  we  forget  he  is  only  redressing 
his  own  wrongs  in  the  tact,  wisdom  and 
scope  of  his  scheme  of  retribution.  We 
overlook  the  relentlessness  of  his  punitive 
powers  in  the  impassive  logic  with  which 
he  makes  the  guilty  work  out  their  own 
doom." 


•  • 


Of  the  opening  chapters  of  Monte 
Cristo  Bret  Harte  cannot  speak  in  terms 
of  sufficient  enthusiasm.  It  is  all  so  un- 
forced, so  natural.  The  characters  of 
the  book  are  so  clearly  defined.  Dang- 
lars,  the  supercargo,  jealous  of  Dantes's 
position;  Fernand,  Dantes's  unsuccessful 
rival  for  Mercedes's  hand,  Caderousse, 
the  drunken,  vacillating  friend,  and  De 
Villefort,  ambitious  of  promotion.  Yet 
just  here  Harte  makes  a  curious  blunder 
which,  apparently  small  in  itself,  would 
be  far-reaching  if  it  had  had  a  part  in  the 
fabric  of  the  story.  He  speaks  of  Noir- 
tier,  to  whom  Dantes  was  carrying  the 
letter  from  Elba  as  "the  Bonapartist  un- 
cle of  De  Villefort."  As  every  one 
knows,  Noirtier  was  not  De  Villefort's 
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uncle  but  his  father,  and  consequently  the  the  catastrophe  averted ;  it  is  a  mere  coup 
grandfather  of  Valentine,  the  real  heroine  lie  theatre,  on  which  the  curtain  of  the 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  Hartc  chapter  descends  without  explanation.  It 
pointed  out  how  everything  essential  in  " 
the  working  out  of  the  plot  of  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  of  the  novel  down 
to  apparently  unimportant  and  humble 
details  were  carefully  prearranged.  Yet 
here  is  a.  detail  which  is  very  far  from 
being  unimportant,  over  which  the  critic 
himself  has  conspicuously  stumbled. 


There  is  one  very  shrewd  and  sound 
observation  about  The  Count  of  Monte 
Crista  which  we  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  in  print  before.    Bret  Harte 


ilike  the  author  that  Harte  was 
inclined  contemptuously  to  ascribe  it  to 
Maquet,  Dumas' s  collaborator  in  his 
other  novels.  In  this  Harte  was  perhaps 
a  little  unfair  to  Maquet,  for  whatever 
was  the  share  that  that  patient  co-worker 
had  in  the  other  romances,  whether,  as 
Andrew  Lang  thought,  his  duty  was  to 
supply  the  information  that  in  a  certain 
part  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  small  community  of 
French  weavers,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  all  those  opening 
chapters  at  Marseilles  for  which  Harte 
expresses  so  warm  an  admiration  were 
at    Maquet 's    suggestion    after 

had  orieinally  planned  to  begin 
at  Rome  with  the  meeting 
of  Monte  Cristo,  Albert  de  Morcerf  and 
Franz  d'Epinay,  and  the  exploits  of  Luigi 
Vampa  and  his  bandits. 


TchekoS 


ANTON    TCHEKOFF 

finds  only  one  incident  which  strikes  him 
with  being  inconsistent  with  the  novel's 
general  careful  elaboration  and  plausi- 
bility. It  is  the  mysterious  rehabilitation 
of  the  lost  ship  Pharaon,  and  her  dra- 
matic entry  into  Marseilles  on  the  eve 
of  Morrel's  bankruptcy.  It  is  an  anti- 
climax, for  Morrel  has  already  been 
saved  by  the  mysterious  Englishman,  and 


Anton  Tchekoff,  whose  stories  of  Rus- 
sian peasant  life  arc  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  was  char- 
acterised by  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Cahan  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in 
The  Bookman  some  years  ago,  as  the 
Tolstoy  of  the  Russian  short  story.  Un- 
like most  of  the  conspicuous  Russian  men 
of  letters  TchekofiE  is  not  of  the  peasant 
class,  nor  is  he  a  political  revolutionist. 
By  birth  and  education  he  is  a  nobleman. 
He  began  his  literary  career  as  a  writer 
of  feuil let  Otis  for  newspapers.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  burlesque 
sketches,  full  of  ir relevancies,  but  display- 
ing a  definite  insight  into  reality  which 
attracted  immediate  attenton.  There  was 
an  echo  of  sadness  to  his  fun,  and  an  in- 
tensity of  human  interest  of  the  kind 
which  leaves  the  reader's  consciousness 
divided  between  a  hearty  laugh  and  a 
subtle  sense  of  pity.  He  gradually  lapsed 
into  more  serious  moods  and  began  to 
write  longer  stories.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  been  known  to  fame, 
yet  he  has  never  felt  tempted  to  leave  the 
short  story  for  the  full-fledged   novel. 
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October  9th  is  the  announced  date  for 
the  publication  of  Reminiscencei  of  Tol- 
stoy by  his  son,  Count 
Writing  "Amu    Hya  Tolstoy,  from  the 
Kartnina"  press    of    the    Century 

Company.  In  a  later  is- 
sue of  The  Bookman  wc  propose  to 
print  a  formal  review  of  this  book;  mean- 
while, from  the  advance  sheets,  wc  are 
jotting  down  certain  notes.  For  example 
Count  Ilya  remembers  well  the  writing 
of  Anna  Karenina,  although  at  the  time 
the  book  was  begun  he  was  3  boy  of  seven 
years  of  age.  He  knew  it  was  a  novel 
on  which  both  his  father  and  his  mother 
were  at  work.  His  mother's  work 
seemed  much  harder  than  his  father's  be- 
cause the  children  actually  saw  her  at 
it,  and  she  worked  much  longer  hours 
than  he  did.  At  her  little  table  in  the 
drawing-room  she  spent  all  her  free  time 
writing.  Leaning  over  the  manuscript 
and  trying  to  decipher  the  scrawl  with 
her  short-sighted  eyes,  she  devoted  whole 
evenings  to  the  work,  and  often  sat  up 
late  after  everybody  else  had  gone  to  bed. 
Sometimes,  when  anything  was  written 
quite  illegibly,  she  would  go  to  Count 
Tolstoy's  study  and  ask  him  what  it 
meant.  But  this  was  very  rare,  because 
she  did  not  like  to  disturb  him.  When 
it  happened  Tolstoy  would  take  the 
manuscript  in  his  hand,  ask  with  some 
annoyance:  "What  on  earth  is  the  diffi- 
culty?" and  begin  to  read  it  out  loud. 
When  he  came  to  the  difficult  place  he 
would  mumble  and  hesitate,  and  some- 
times had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing out,  or  rather  in  guessing,  what  he 
had  written.  He  had  a  very  bad  hand- 
writing and  a  terrible  habit  of  inserting 
whole  sentences  between  the  lines,  or  in 
the  corners  of  the  page,  or  sometimes 
right  across  it. 

When  Anna  Karenina  began  to  come 
out  serially  in  a  Moscow  monthly,  long 
galley  proofs  were  posted  to  Count  Tol- 
stoy and  he  looked  them  through  and 
corrected  them.  At  first  the  margins 
would  be  marked  with  the  ordinary  typo- 
graphical signs,  letters  omitted,  marks  of 
punctuation,  and  so  on;  then  individual 


words  would  be  changed,  and  then  whole 
sentences;  erasures  and  additions  began; 
till,  in  the  end,  the  proof  sheet  was  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  patches,  perfectly 
black  in  places,  and  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  send  it  back  as  it  stood,  because 
no  one  but  the  Countess  could  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  tangle  of  conventional 
signs,  transpositions,  and  erasures.  The 
Countess  would  sit  up  all  night  copying 
out  the  whole  thing  afresh.  In  the  morn- 
ing there  lay  the  pages  on  her  table  neatly 
piled  together,  covered  all  over  with  her 
fine  clear  handwriting,  and  everything 
was  ready  so  that  the  proof  sheets  could 
be  sent  off  by  post.  The  Count  would 
carry  them  off  to  his  study  to  have  "just 
one  last  look,"  and  by  the  evening  it  was 
just  as  bad  again;  the  whole  thing  had 
been  rewritten  and  messed  up  once  more. 
"Sonya,  my  dear,  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
I've  spoiled  all  your  work  again ;  I  prom- 
ise I  won't  do  it  any  more,"  he  would 
say,  showing  her  the  passages  he  had 
inked  over  with  a  guilty  air.    "Wc  will 
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send  them  off  to- 
But  this  to-morrow 
day  by  day  for  weeks 
There  were 
posting  the  proofs,  he 


without  fail." 
if  ten  put  off 
iths  together, 
when,  after 

I  be  red  some 


:xt  day  and  corrected 


particular  word  ; 
it  by  telegraph. 

According  to  Count  Ilya  his  father 
never  had  any  real  liking  for  Anna  Kari- 
nina.  In  one  letter  he  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  people  should  be  pleased  by 
"such  ordinary  and  emt<ty  stuff."  To 
another  correspondent  he  wrote:  "It  is 
two  months  since  1  have  defiled  with  ink 
or  my  heart  with  thoughts.  But  now  I 
am  setting  to  work  again  on  my  tedious. 
vulgar  Anna  Karinina  with  only  one 
wish,  to  clear  it  out  of  the  way  as  soon 
as  possible  and  give  myself  leisure  for 
other  occupations."  Aeain,  in  1878, 
when  the  novel  was  nearing  an  end:  "I 
am  frightened  by  the  feeling  that  I  am 
getting  into  my  summer  mood  aeain.  I 
loathe  what  I  have  written.  The  proof 
sheets  for  the  April  number  now  lie  on 
my  table,  and  I  really  have  not  the  heart 
to  collect  them.  Everything  in  them  is 
beasllf  and  the  whole  thing  ought  to  be 
rewritten — all  that  has  been  printed  too 
— scrapped  and  melted  down,  thrown 
away,  renounced;  I  ought  to  say:  'I  am 


sorry,  I  won't  do  it  any  more;'  and  try 
and  write  something  fresh  instead  of  all 
this  incoherence,  neither-fish-nor-flesh-nor- 
fowlish  stuff,"  That  is  how  Tolstoy  felt 
toward  Anna  K  art  nina  when  he  was 
writing  it.  Afterward  his  son  often 
heard  him  say  much  harsher  things 
about  it. 

A  year  or  so  ago  former  president 
Roosevelt   paid    Mr.    Stewart    Edward 

White  the  tribute  of 
Mr.  White  in  saying  that  he  was  one 
the  Movies  of    the    finest    shots    he 

had  ever  encountered  in 
all  his  African  hunting  experiences.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  a  certain  Mr.  Car- 
penter had  this  tribute  in  mind  during 
the  recent  moving  picture  staging  for  the 
production  of  Mr.  White's  Conjuror's 
House.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  playing 
Rand  in  the  scene  where  Rand,  in  the 
canoe,  is  shot  by  Julie  from  the  shore. 
The  management  suggested  to  Mr. 
White  that  he  drop  a  rifle  bullet  as  close 
to  Rand  as  possible.  Mr.  White  had 
one  of  his  highest  powered  African  rifles 
and  managed  to  throw  water  over  Rand. 
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Mr.  Carpenter  had  to  submit  to  being 
shot  at  three  times,  once  for  rehearsal, 
once  for  the  regular  film,  and  once  for 
the  duplicate.  In  the  course  of  the  film 
production  Mr.  White  incidentally 
earned  bis  first  money  as  an  actor.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  train  men  to  han- 
dle the  half  dozen  small  bircb  bark  ca- 
noes and  tbe  one  large  war  canoe  needed 
in  some  of  the  scenes  and  Mr.  White  was 
pressed  into  service  as  an  instructor  and 
also  to  take  part  in  the  picture.  For  this 
work,  when  pav-day  came,  he  received 
nine  dollars. 

Baroness  Orczy   insists   that  she   has 
found  an  ancestor  of  her  famous  "Scar- 
let Pimpernel,"  and  that 

_,    _.  ,     he    is    the    original    of 

The  Pimpernel     c-  u  i  >         ■ 

rranz     Haiss    picture 

"The  Laughing  Cava- 
lier." She  has  told  his  adventures  in 
The  Laughing  Cavalier,  a  novel  pub- 
lished this  autumn.     It  seems — accord- 


ing to  the  tale — that  he  lived  in  Holland 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
a  merry  soldier  of  fortune  who  hired  bis 
sword  to  tbe  Lord  of  Stoutenberg  in  an 
attack  on  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Laughing  Cavalier  is  a  tale  of  fight- 
ing, lots  of  fighting,  though  Bar- 
oness Orczy  probably  feels  rather  antipa- 
thetic toward  fighting,  just  now.  She 
holds  large  estates  in  Hungary,  which 
she  inherited  from  her  uncle,  Baron 
Cherubin  Orczy,  and  is  therefore  on  tbe 
side  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  also 
she  is  in  private  life  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Montago  Barstow,  an  English  gentleman, 
and  therefore  with  the  Triple  Entente. 

Mrs,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has 
been  writing  for  some  months  The  Lost 

Prince,  which  is  to  be- 
Mr«.  Burnett's  gin  a  twelve-month  se- 
New  Story  rial    publication    in    the 

November  number  of 
Si.  Nicholas.     The  story  is  based  on  a 
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legend  that,  in  a  certain  European  coun- 
try, five  hundred  years  ago,  while  a  ruth- 
less and  unpopular  king  was  in  power, 
his  son,  a  youth  of  noble  quality  and 
much  loved  by  the  people,  mysteriously 
disappeared.  And  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  a  new  dynasty  came  to  the  throne. 
The  legend  of  the  Lost  Prince  has  been 
handed  down  as  a  tradition  through  all 
the  changes  of  five  centuries,  and  still  sur- 
vives. Around  this  legend  Mrs.  Burnett 
has  woven  the  story.  For  her  hero,  the 
young  "Prince  of  Samavia,"  is  the  de- 
scendant in  our  own  time  of  the  Lost 
Prince  who  vanished  five  hundred  years 
ago;  and  his  story  is  that  of  "a  boy  who 
is  a  prince  but  does  not  know  he  is  one, 
though  he  has  always  the  noble  image  of 
a  prince  before  him^making  his  way 
through  Europe  in  the  guise  of  a  stal- 
wart little  tramp  but  secretly  carrying  a 
sign  and  a  message  to  stray  men  in 
crowded  streets,  at  palace  gates,  in  forests 
and  on  mountain  sides — he  himself  igno- 
rant of  all  but  that  he  must  obey  and  pass 
on   in   silence."     While   the  legend   of 


which  the  Lost  Prince  is  the  central  fig- 
ure belongs  to  an  actual  country,  his 
beautiful  "Samavia" — like  the  mythical 
land  of  Zenda — may  not  be  found  in  any 

atlas. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  be- 
tween the  two  great  English  universities 
there  has  always  been  a 
Archibald  vast    disparity   when    it 

Marshall  came  to  the  production 

of  literary  men.  Charles 
Reade  was  the  only  conspicuous  novelist 
of  the  Victorian  period  who  owed  allegi- 
ance to  Oxford,  whereas  a  score  or  more 
had  been  associated  with  Cambridge. 
And  among  all  the  colleges  which  make 
up  the  latter  university  Trinity  College 
stands  out  as  having  produced  Tennyson 
and  Thackeray  and  Macaulay,  A  Trin- 
ity novelist  of  the  present  day  is  Mr. 
Archibald  Marshall,  whose  The  Greatest 
of  These  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  As  an  undergraduate  Mr.  Mar- 
shall used  to  pass  the  rooms  in  which 
Thackeray  lived  and  wished  to  follow  in 
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his  footsteps.  These  rooms  were  in  the 
"Great  Court"  where  he  himself  lived. 
He  has  always  been  very  fond  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  confesses  that  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  keep  it  out  of  his  books.  Peter 
Binney,  Undergraduate  (published 
1899),  his  first  published  novel,  was  a 
university  story,  which  was  described  as 
the  Cambridge  "Verdant  Green."  After 
leaving  the  university  Archibald  Mar- 
shall went  into  his  father's  business,  but 
had  no  liking  for  it.  He  spent  a  year  in 
Australia  and  returned  home  by  way  of 
United  States.  In  1897  he  was  in  this 
country  with  R.  C.  Lehman,  when  the 
latter  was  coaching  the  Harvard  crew. 
For  a  time  he  intended  taking  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  eventually 
he  settled  down  to  write.  After  Peter 
Binney,  Undergraduate  came  The  House 
of  Merrilies,  written  in  1 901,  and  which 
went  the  round  of  the  publishers  for  two 
years.  It  finally  found  a  market  in  1905. 
The  following  year  Richard  Baldock  was 
published,  to  be  followed  in  1907  by 
Exton  Manor. 


•  •  • 


Alcohol 


Alcohol  is  every  day  becoming  a  more 
popular  character  in  literature.    Since  the 

days  of  Zola's  UAssom- 
moir  Yi\s  vogue  has  in- 
creased greatly.  Dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen 
months  alone,  Jack  London  has  said  un- 
kind things  about  him  in  John  Barley- 
corn, Samuel  G.  Blythe  in  a  little  book 
called  The  Old  Game,  has  sung  the  joys 
of  temperance  for  an  active  man  of  af- 
fairs, and  Will  Levington  Comfort  in 
Alidstream  has  confessed  that  he  drank 
a  great  deal,  that  whiskey  kept  him  in  the 
ditch  and  that  he  took  the  Keeley  Cure. 
Now,  J.  D.  Beresford,  the  young  Eng- 
lish realist,  has  dropped  his  Jacob  Stahl 
for  a  time,  and  painted  the  career  of  a 
drunkard,  in  The  House  in  Demetrius 
Road.  Numerous  journals  in  England, 
whfcrc  the  novel  was  published  a  few 
months  ago,  have  praised  Mr.  Beres- 
ford's  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
London  Daily  News  observed,  "It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  in  England  the 


drunkard,  who  is,  after  all,  a  far  from 
rare  phenomenon,  has  hitherto  appealed 
so  little  to  the  curiosity  of  the  psycholog- 
ical novelist.  Englishmen  have  a  way  of 
regarding  the  drunkard  as  a  comic  char- 
acter or  a  pitiable  character  or  a  disgust- 
ing character — ^as  anything  but  the  inter- 
esting character  he  is.  Mr.  Beresford  is 
one  of  the  few  English  novelists  to  see 
that  the  drunkard  provides  one  of  the 
strangest  instances  of  that  double  person- 
ality of  which  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
is  the  sensational  fable.  He  has  chosen 
as  his  principal  character  not  only  a 
drunkard  but  a  secret  drunkard — a  writer 
and  man  of  business,  whose  political  am- 
bitions require  that  the  world  shall  know 
nothing  of  his  vice," 


One  of  the  English  papers  gives  its 
review  of  Sir  Thomas  Barclay's  Thirty 

q;*  ti,^«,..  Years :    Anglo  -  French 

oir  1  nomas  d      •  *  ^i.    ■      • 

B    dav'  Kemtniscences  the  ironic 

MB      •  .  „  heading     "L' Entente; 

c  est  mot,  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  not  without  a  certain  measure 
of  justification.  For  Sir  Thomas  has 
made  no  attempt  to  obscure  the  part  that 
he  himself  has  played  in  bringing  about 
the  pleasant  relations  that  ior  some  years 
have  existed  between  the  English  and 
French  nations.  In  view  of  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  world  to-day  there  is  3  vast 
amount  of  information  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  this  book.  But  in  these  com- 
ments we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
rather  meagre  impressions  of  literary  men 
and  affairs  that  Sir  Thomas  has  jotted 
down  in  his  story  of  his  long  residence  in 
Paris.  For  example,  he  met  Ernest 
Renan  at  the  receptions  given  by  the 
Jules  Simons  at  their  apartment  on  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine.  To  his  eyes 
Renan  was  "a  fat,  placid  man,  who  in 
appearance  was  a  cross  between  a  Ger- 
man Boniface  of  my  old  university  days, 
and  a  French  cure.*'  Once  only  had  Sir 
Thomas  an  opportunity  of  serious  con- 
versation with  him.  He  wanted  to 
"draw"  him  on  the  intellectual  outlook 
which  befitted  the  historian. 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


to  the  gcDcral  mass  in  each  case  do  small 
amount  of  suggestive,  thoughtful  and  nell 
exprMsed  matter.  Anatole  Fiance  is  Dot 
merely  suggestive,  thoughtful,  and  well  ex- 
pressed. In  him  are  embodied  the  perma- 
nent traditions  of  French  literature.  He  is 
the  present  incarnation  of  that  line  of  lit- 
erary "silversmiths"  of  those  "ciseleurs  d'at- 
gent,"  who  are  the  gloty  of  a  language  in- 
separable from  literature,  in  nhich  the  very 
phrases  are   masterpieces  of   art. 


HAHJOME    1 

BEKTON    COOKE, 

FROM    A    SKETCH    BY 

HK.  FLAG 

C    MISS  COOKE'S 

"BAMBI,"  OF  WHICH 

MUCH  IS 

EXPECTIB,  tS  TO 

BE  PUBLISHED  LATE 

THIS  M0» 

ITH.    BESIDES  BEl 

NC  AN  AUTHOa,  MISS 

COOKE    U    WELL    KNOWN    A 

I  WIS  arguing,  at  the  time,  that  history  was 
not  a  subject  in  itself,  but  an  aspect  of  ever; 
subject,  and  that  every  branch  of  education 
and  study  should  include  its  particular  his- 
tory. He  Tagucly  agreed  with  me  that  the 
"verdicts"  of  history  were  not  to  be  trusted 
except  as  evidence  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  given.  But  1  was 
so  ultra-Renaoian  in  those  days  that  even 
Renan,  I  thint,  must  have  shuddered  at  such 
defiance  of  authority. 


Of  more  than  mere  literary  importance 
'was  the  visit  of  Anatole  France  to  Lon- 
don last  December.  The  visit  was 
planned  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  and 
others  with  the  idea  of  fostering  Anglo- 
French  literary  amenities.  France  was 
selected  because  he  was  felt  to  be  the 
highest  living  expression  of  what  is  per- 
manent in  French  literature  and  thought. 
Other  Frenchmen  of  letters  may  have  a 
manner  peculiar  to  them,  an  originality  of 
ideas  and  impressions  which  is  contributing 


Sir  Thomas  Barclay  knew  well  the  fa- 
mous journalist,  de  Blowitz,  and  while 
acknowledging  a  certain  admiration,  had 
no  real  liking  for  him.  He  ridicules  de 
Blowitz's  own  account  of  his  origin.  To 
his  mind  Blowitz's  ability  consisted  of, 
putting  facts  together  and  making  a  good 
consecutive  story.  This  he  could  do  with 
safety  because  he  was  familiar  with  the 
known  facts  in  every  cace.  All  he 
needed,  as  a  rule,  was  a  link.  When  he 
had  this,  his  story  was  ready.  Sometimes 
he  was  disavowed,  as  by  Bismarck  and 
by  Gambctta,  but  nobody  paii  much 
heed  to  these  disavowals.  In  Sir 
Thomas's  eyes  Blowitz  had  the  adven- 
turer's love  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 
In  him  poverty  or  failure  excited  no  pity 
and  one  who  afforded  him  no  copy  was 
a  "nobody,"  the  lowest  rank  to  which  a 
'  man  could  descend.  A  criminal  on  a 
large  scale  excited  Blowitz's  imagination 
and  he  dwelt  with  an  almost  friendly  in- 
terest on  rascality  that  amounted  to 
genius.  He  was  as  different  from  the 
sentimental  Gambetta  as  any  man  could 
be.  Gambetta  hated  Blowitz  as  a 
hanger-on  and  sycophant  and  Blowitx 
despised  Gambetta  as  an  unpractical  po- 
litical simpleton. 


A  friend  with  a  mathematical  turn  of 
mind  called  attention  the  other  day  to 

an  apparent  slip  on  the 
Penny,  part  of  that  genial  ttory- 

Pcnnjr.  teller,  "O.  Henry,'"'  in 

"The  Gift  of  the 
Magi,"  one  of  the  tales  that  make  up  the 
contents  of  the  volume  entitled  The 
Four  Million.    This  story,  it  will  be  re- 
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membered,  deals  with  the  exchange  of 
Christmas  gifts  by  a  young  couple  who 
are  desperately  poor,  illogically  happy 
and  delightfully  reckless  in  their  determi- 
nation to  gratify  each  other's  heart's  de- 
sire. Her  special  craving  is  for  a  pair  of 
expensive  side-combs,  and  his  secret  am- 
bition is  for  a  watch-fob.  But  although 
each  has  divined  the  other's  wish,  the 
presents  are  not  quite  the  success  that 
they  had  hoped  for,  simply  because  the 
wife  had  sold  her  hair  in  order  to  buy 
the  fob  for  the  watch  which  the  husband 
had  pawned  in  order  to  buy  the  combs. 
All  this  is  merely  by  way  of  identifying 
the  story.  The  slip  referred  to  occurs  in 
the  opening  paragraph,  long  before  the 
idea  of  selling  her  hair  has  occurred  to 
the  young  woman,  and  while  she  is  still 
strivmg  to  save  up  the  required  sum  by  a 
process  of  painful  skimping.  She  had 
saved,  the  author  tells  us,  "one  dollar  and 
eighty-seven  cents.  That  was  all.  And 
sixty  cents  of  it  was  in  pennies."  Now, 
if  you  stop  to  think  and  to  compute,  you 
begin  to  wonder  in  what  particular  form 
of  currency  the  remaining  dollar  and 
twenty-seven  cents  could  have  been,  or 
how  that  particular  sum  could  have  been 
computed  without  the  help  of  pennies. 
Half  a  century  earlier,  the  explanation 
of  course  would  have  been  simple:  the 
copper  two-cent  piece,  or  various  com- 
binations of  the  nickel  or  silver  three-cent 
piece  would  have  solved  the  difficulty. 
But  those  forms  of  fractional  currency 
have  so  long  been  out  of  circulation  as  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  numismatic  curiosities, 
and  there  is  small  likelihood  that  the  au- 
thor had  them  in  mind,  especially  as  so 
much  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Southern 
and  Western  States,  where  there  is  a 
widespread  scorn  for  anything  smaller 
than  a  dime  or  a  five-cent  piece.  Per- 
haps if  "O.  Henry"  were  still  here  to 
answer  for  himself,  he  might  escape  from 
the  dilemma  by  confiding  to  us  that  the 
odd  seven  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp.  But  our  own 
private  opinion  is  that  he  simply  jotted 
down  the  first  figures  that  came  into  his 
head,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  com- 
pute the  results. 


Arnold    Bennett,     in     The    Author's 
Craft,  which  has  just  been  published  by 

the  George  H.  Doran 
Play  versus  Company,  takes  a  fling 

Novel  at  the  idea,  which  has 

been  much  advanced  ia 
late  years,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  write 
a  novel  than  a  play.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  says  Mr  Bennett,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

One  reason  why  a  play  is  easier  to  write- 
than  a  novel  is  that  a  play  is  shorter  than  a 
novel.     On  the  average,  one  may  say  that 
it  takes  six  plays  to  make  the  matter  of  a 
novel.     Other   things   being   equal,    a   short 
work  of  art  presents  fewer  difficulties  than, 
a  longer  one.    The  contrary  is  held  true  by 
the  majority,  but  then  the  majority,  having; 
never  attempted  to  produce  a  long  work  of 
aft,  are  unqualified  to  offer  an  opinion.     Ir 
is  said  that  the  most  difficult  form  of  poetry 
is   the  sonnet.     But  the  most  difficult  form.. 
of  poetry  is  the  epic.     The  proof  that  the- 
sonnet  is  the  most  difficult  form  is  alleged  to 
be  in  the  fewness  of  perfect  sonnets.    There- 
are,  however,  far  more  perfect  sonnets  than« 
perfect  ep.ics.     A  perfect  sonnet  may  be   a< 
heavenly  accident     But  such  accidents  can* 
never  happen  to  writers  of  epics.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  an  enormous  palaver  about  the- 
"art  of  the  short  story,''  which  numerous  per- 
sons who  had  omitted  to  write  novels  pro> 
nounced  to  be  more  difficult  than  the  novels 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  scores  of 
perfect  short  stories,  whereas  it  is  doubtfuF 
whether    anybody   but    Turgenev    ever    did 
write  a  perfect  novel.    A  short  form  is  easier 
to  manipulate  than  a  long  form,  because  its 
construction  is  less  complicated,  because  the 
balance  of  its  proportions  can  be  more  easilyc 
corrected  by  means  of  a  rapid  survey,  be- 
cause it  is  lawful  and  even  necessary  in  ir 
to  leave  undone  many  things  which  are  very- 
hard  to  do,  and  because  the  emotional  straii^ 
is  less  prolonged. 

It  has  been  found  expedient  to  post- 
pone the  publication  of  the  symposium  ore 

"The  Relation  of  the- 
Announcement    Novel    to    the    Present 

Social  Unrest,"  whicl* 
was  announced  to  appear  in  this  number 
of  The  Bookman^  until  the  November 
issue. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


I — Edinburgh 


Pilgrimages  to  the  homes  and  haunts 
of  famous  authors  are  in  many  cases 
merely  sentimental  journeys.  There  is  a 
type  of  writer  whose  works  are  utterly 
uninfluenced  by  the  places  where  they 
were  conceived  and  written.  Of  this 
type,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  may  be  cited  as 
an  extreme  example.  There  is  no  pas- 
sage in  any  of  his  masterpieces  to  remind 
tis  that  he  was  born  in  Boston,  lived  in 
Richmond,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
and  died  in  Baltimore.  Sentimental 
flnurists  may  visit  his  cottage  in  Fordham 
or  lay  flowers  on  his  grave ;  but  in  neither 
of  these  places  will  they  find  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  appreciation  of  his  genius. 

The  number  of  American  visitors  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  is  at  present  computed 
to  be  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  a 
year ;  but  these  pilgrims  are  no  nearer  to 
Shakespeare  in  his  birthplace  than  they 
'vrere  in  New  York  or  New  IJaven,  in 
ICankakee  or  Kokomo.  There  is  no  men- 
-tion  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  of  the 
'liousc  in  Henley  Street,  nor  of  Ann 
"Hathaway*s  cottage  at  Shottery,  nor  of 
*the  Grammar  School,  nor  of  the  lovely 
Sittlc  church  beside  the  Avon  which  be- 
icame  the  ultimate  repository  of  his  bones. 
jHis  plays,  indeed,  give  evidence  of  an 
•early  and  abiding  love  of  rural  Warwick- 
shire, and  this  trail  might  be  substan- 
tiated by  an  aimless  stroll  across  country 
in  any  chance  direction ;  but  such  a  stroll 
Ss  seldom  undertaken  by  the  sentimental 
tourists,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  As 
Yotf  Like  It  was  derived  from  recollec- 
tions of  the  ho\]se  in  Henley  Street. 

Such   instances  as  this  might  almost 

lead  us  to  decide  that  literary  pilgrimae:es 

are  merely  sentimental,  and  have  no  value 

for  the  student  or  the  critic, — ^were  it 

not  for  the  existence  of  another  type  of 


writer,  whose  slightest  work  takes  colour 
from  the  features  of  his  immediate  en- 
vironment. The  student  of  literature  can 
gain  nothing  from  a  visit  to  the  birth- 
place of  Robert  Southey  in  Bristol;  but 
he  can  gain  a  great  deal  from  a  visit  to 
the  primitive  cottage  where  Robert  Burns 
was  born.  This  latter  visit  is  informing, 
and  is  not  merely  sentimental;  for  the 
very  place  is  eloquent  in  explanation  of 
the  poet's  qualities.  The  genius  of  some 
writers  is  rooted  in  the  soil ;  and,  properly 
to  understand  the  blossom  and  the  fruit, 
we  must  explore  the  ground  where  it  was 
planted. 

Of  this  type  an  extreme  example  £5 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Both  by  tem- 
perament and  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  he  was  a  wanderer;  and  wanderers 
rarely  take  root  in  the  soil  that  they  so 
lightly  traverse;  but  nearly  every  place 
that  Stevenson  visited  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  made  a  keen  impression  on  his 
mind  and  exerted  an  abiding  and  recur- 
rent influence  upon  his  work.  After 
Stevenson  had  lived  in  any  place,  he  made 
it  live  in  literature ;  after  he  had  enjoyed 
himself  in  any  place,  he  made  that  place 
a  focus  of  enjoyment  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

For  this  reason,  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
homes  and  haunts  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  something  more  than  a 
merely  sentimental  journey.  Such  a  pil- 
gjimaee  aflFords  the  student  or  the  critic 
innumerable  clues  toward  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  man  and  a  judicious 
estimation  of  his  work.  Stevenson,  with 
his  quick  eye  for  localities,  his  keen  en- 
joyment and  his  vivid  recollection  of 
them,  may  be  said  to  have  absorbed  into 
himself  the  many  places  where  he  pitched 
his  tent,  until  he  was  lured  forth  finally 
to  the  ultimate  islands  of  the  far  Pacific ; 
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and  a  visit  to  the  most  important  of  these 
places  will  lead  us  to  a  nearer  intimaq^ 
with  the  man  and  a  better-founded  un- 
derstanding of  his  writings. 

II 

Stevenson  is  one  of  the  most  personal 
of  writers.  It  is  not  merely  in  those  es- 
says wherein  he  deals  directly  with  his 
memories  of  people  and  of  places  that  he 
is  autobiographic ;  he  is  scarcely  less  so  in 
those  other  essays  wherein  the  subject  is 
ostensibly  external  to  himself.  To  cite 
a  single  instance, — he  evolves  his  most 
engaging  theory  of  narrative,  not  from  a 
comparative  study  of  great  novels  and  ro- 
mances, but  from  a  personal  recollection 
of  the  absurd  and  cryptic  sport  of  lan- 
tern-bearing with  which  he  had  lighted 
a  summer  season  of  his  boyhood  in  North 
Berwick.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  au- 
thentic poets  whose  verses  are  exclusively 
occasional;  for,  except  the  inconsiderable 
ballads,  practically  all  his  poems  com- 
memorate occurrences  in  his  own  career. 
The  technical  method  of  his  narrative  is, 
indeed,  rigidly  objective;  but  the  mood 
is  insinuatingly  subjective  none  the  less; 
and  Treasure  Island  tells  us  nearly  as 
much  about  the  author's  boyhood  as  any 
of  his  essays.  Other  novelists  had  stud- 
ied pirates,  but  Stevenson  had  been  one; 
and  instead  of  retelling  "all  the  old  ro- 
mance exactly  in  the  ancient  way,"  he 
instilled  into  it  the  tang  of  recollection. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  Steven- 
son is  an  egoist;  and  the  appellative  is 
true  or  not,  according  to  the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  it  is  delivered.  If  the  Word  be 
understood  clear-mindedly,  in  its  philo- 
sophical significance,  it  precisely  defines 
the  process  of  his  mind.  The  essence  of 
Stevenson's  egoism  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cern. In  his  mental  attitude  toward  his 
own  life,  he  departed  in  two  important 
ways  from  the  habit  of  the  average  man : 
for,  first  of  all,  he  enjoyed  his  life,  and, 
second,  he  remembered  it.  The  faculty 
of  self-remembrance  is  rare;  and  Steven- 
son was  stating  a  significant  truth  when 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry  James,  "I  am 
one  of  the  few  people  in  the  world  who 


do  not  forget  their  own  lives;"  but  the 
faculty  of  self-enjoyment  is  even  rarer. 
Most  people  think  that  they  enjoy  them- 
selves, whereas  all  that  they  really  enjoy 
is  the  pleasant  things  that  happen  to 
them;  but  in  one  of  his  most  recently 
published  letters  (written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three)  Stevenson  speaks,  with  tfir 
authority  of  one  who  knows,  of  "that 
belle  humeur  and  spirit  of  adventure  that 
makes  a  pleasure  out  of  what  is  unpleas- 
ant." 

Stevenson — despite  a  widespread  popu- 
lar impression  to  the  contrary — ^was  not, 
by  temperament,  a  happy  man.     Three 
years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin,  "I  was  only  happy  once; 
that  was  at  Hyeres."     His  most  charac- 
teristic   mood    was    a    commingling   of 
gaiety  and  melancholy ;  and  the  happiness 
which  is  trumpeted  in  his  essays  is  a  mat- 
ter  not  of  temperament  but  of  philosophi- 
cal conviction.    But  he  was,  by  tempera- 
ment,  unfalteringly   self-enjoying.      He 
enjoyed  not  only  his  pleasures,  but  his  dif- 
ficulties also,  and  welcomed  with  undis-^ 
suaded  interest  whatever  experience  swam^ 
into  his  ken.    A  self-enjoying  nature  suchi 
as  this  takes  possession  of  its  own  experi- 
ence with  a  completeness  that  is  without 
precedent  in    the  habit  of   the   average 
man.    For  this  reason,  Stevenson's  life,  in; 
a  quite  unusual  sense,  belongs  to  him.. 
No  incident,  in  all  his  drift  of  years,  was: 
wasted.     Nothing  that  happened  to  him^ 
seemed  trivial;  and  this  is  the  basis  of- 
his    literary    power    to    make    ordinary,, 
common  things  shine  forth  with  a  glory 
that  seems  strange  and  new. 

Furthermore,  Stevenson  never  lost  the. 
tang  and  glow  of  any  particular  experi- 
ence, because  of  his  peculiar  genius  for- 
recollecting  his  own  thoughts  and  recall-  • 
ing  his  own  emotions.    Most  of  us,  as  we  - 
advance  through  life,  burn  the  bridges  be- 
hind us;  but  he  kept  his  backward  com-- 
munications  forever  free  and  open.     In 
the  preface  to  Memories  and  Portraits, 
he  speaks  of  his  own  young  face  as  a  face 
of  the  dead;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  never 
so  for  him.     He  could  always  scramble 
down  the  ladder  of  his  ages,  and  reenjoy 
a  past  experience  without  any  disenchant-- 
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ing  intrusion  of  his  later  and  maturer 
consciousness. 

A  man  with  this  extraordinary  gift  of 
sell-enjoyment  rendered  permanent  by 
self-remembrance  [for  there,  in  a  phrase,  is 
the  essence  of  Stevenson's  egoism]  scarce- 
ly needs,  if  the  drift  of  his  experience  be 
full  and  varied,  to  look  outside  the  circle 
of  himself  to  gather  knowledge  of  the 
world.  He  will  study  human  nature  by 
watching  himself,  rather  than  by  watch- 
ing other  people.  "If  I  were  that  sort  of 
person,  in  that  sort  of  situation,  how 
should  I  feel  and  act?" — that  is  Steven- 
son's criterion  of  truth  in  fiction.  And 
his  evidence  of  truth  in  his  expository  es-^ 
says  seems  to  be,  "This  I  have  felt,  and' 
now  remember:  therefore  it  is  life" — a 
syllogism  which  reminds  us  of  Descartes. 
To  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence,  Steven- 
son derives  his  sense  of  life  in  general  by 
inference  from  his  own  sensations  of  liv- 
ing in  particular. 

Since  Stevenson's  art  is  prevailingly 
memorial,  we  must,  in  order  to  appreciate 
it  fully,  trace  it  back  to  its  origin  in  his 
personal  experience.  If  we  are  properly 
to  appraise  the  work,  we  cannot  know  too 
much  about  the  man.  With  most  artists, 
a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  their 
inner  and  their  outer  lives,  and  the  real 
experience  they  conquei*  while  following 
the  path  of  gold  is  very  different  from 
that  actual  experience  which  drifts  to 
.  them  rfaily  in  the  world  of  men ;  but  with 
Stevenson  the  two  lives — the  outer  and 
the  inner,  the  actual  and  the  real — are 
fused  by  his  memorial  imagination  into 
•one.  This  is  undeniably  the  reason  why 
his  actual  life  seems  to  answer  so  exactly 
to  his  character,  and  appears — as  he  him- 
self would  probably  have  put  it — as  fit- 
ting and  as  true  as  a  romance.  His  own 
career  is,  indeed,  the  most  stirring  and 
significant  narrative  that  he  has  left  be- 
Tifnd  him ;  and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he  is 
*  himself  his  greatest  character. 

The  procedure  of  Stevenson's  thought 
was  rarely  intellectual.  He  derived  his 
conclusions  from  emotions;  and  these 
emotions  were  induced  from  the  memory 
of  past  sensations.  The  initial  basis 
of    his    equipment    was,    therefore,    his 


apparatus  for  sensation;  and  this  ap- 
paratus was  extraordinarily  keen.  He 
had  quick  eyes,  quick  ears,  and 
was  habituated  to  respond  with  energy 
to  every  stimulation  from  without. 
Thus,  places  which  might  have  ex- 
cited no  reaction  from  a  less  sensitive 
observer  produced  upon  his  mind  an  in- 
delible impression, — an  impression  which, 
sublimated  by  the  artistry  of  memory,  he 
would  later  put  to  service  in  his  literary 
work.  To  appreciate  his  work  com- 
pletely, it  is  therefore  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate the  various  localities  which  con- 
tributed successively  to  that'  storehouse  of 
sensations  from  which  he  ultimately  ab- 
stracted the  materials  of  his  finished  art. 
For  this  reason,  a  pilgrimage  on  the  trail 
of  Stevenson  must  be  regarded  not  merely 
as  a  sentimental  journey  but  also  as  an 
adventure  in  literary  criticism. 

Ill 

It  has  often  been  said  that  every  child 
should  choose  his  parents  wisely;  and  it 
might  also  be  averred  that  every  child 
should  choose  a  proper  birthplace.  This, 
at  least,  was  done  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  The  "grey  metropolis  of  the 
winds,"  which  is  lauded  in  so  many  of 
his  letters  and  celebrated  in  so  many  of 
his  essays,  seems,  even  to  most  aliens,  the 
supremely  fascinating  city  of  the  modern 
world.  No  other  capital  in  Europe  can 
rival  its  three-fold  combination  of  beauty 
of  natural  locality,  impressiveness  of 
monumental  grandeur,  and  richness  of  ro- 
mantic atmosphere.  It  is  fortunate  in- 
deed for  literature  that  a  writer  whose 
entire  work  was  doomed  to  bear  the  im- 
press of  whatever  sensations  he  might  re- 
ceive from  his  environment  in  childhood 
should  have  been  born  and  reared  in  "the 
quaint  grey-castled  city  where  the  bells 
clash  of  a  Sunday,  and  the  wind  squalls, 
and  the  salt  showers  fly  and  beat." 

Wherever  Stevenson  wandered  in  later 
life,  that  "gusty,  rainy,  smoky,  grim  old 
city"  kept  for  itself  "the  first  place  in 
the  very  bottom  of  his  soul."  It  was  half 
the  world  away,  and  after  he  was  forty, 
that  he  wrote  this  beautiful  paean  of  remi- 
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fiiscence,  which  has  been  quoted  in  the 
Life  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour: — "I  was 
born  within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  city, 
illustrious  for  her  beauty,  her  tragic  and 
picturesque  associations,  and  for  the 
credit  of  some  of  her  brave  sons.  Writ- 
ing as  I  do  in  a  strange  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  a  late  day  of  my  age,^  I  can 
still  behold  the  profile  of  her  towers  and 
chimneys,  and  the  long  trail  of  her  smoke 
against  the  sunset;  I  can  still  hear  those 
strains  of  martial  music  that  she  goes  to 
bed  with,  ending  each  day,  like  an  act  of 
an  opera,  to  the  notes  of  bugles;  still  re- 
call, with  a  grateful  effort  of  memory, 
any  one  of  a  thousand  beautiful  and  spe- 
cious circumstances  that  pleased  me,  and 
that  must  have  pleased  any  one,  in  my 
half-remembered  past.  It  is  the  beautiful 
that  I  thus  actively  recall;  the  august  airs 
of  the  castle  on  its  rock,  nocturnal  pas- 
sages of  lights  and  trees,  the  sudden  song 
of  the  blackbird  in  a  suburban  lane,  rosy 
and  dusky  winter  sunsets,  the  uninhabited 
splendours  of  the  early  dawn,  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  city  on  a  misty  day,  house 
above  house,  spire  above  spire,  until  it  was 
received  into  a  sky  of  softly  glowing 
clouds,  and  seemed  to  pass  on  and  up- 
wards, by  fr^  grades  and  rises,  city  be- 
yond city,  a  new  Jerusalem,  bodily  scal- 
ing heaven." 

The  best  of  all  guide-books  to  this  city 
of  enchantment  is  Stevenson's  own  Pic- 
turesque Notes  on  Edinburgh,  wherein 
its  manifold  aspects  are  charmingly  de- 
scribed and  many  anecdotes  of  its  roman- 
tic past  are  chronicled.  This  book  was 
written  when  Stevenson  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  It  was  begun  in  Paris 
and  finished  in  Le  Monastier;  and  this 
fact  calls  attention  to  a  significant 
method  of  the  writer's  mind.  Through- 
out his  life-long  wanderings,  Stevenson 
rarely  or  never  attempted  to  describe  a 
place  so  long  as  he  was  in  it.  For  his 
selection  of  descriptive  details  he  relied 
always  on  the  sub-conscious  artistry  of 
memory.  He  trusted  his  own  mind  to 
forget  the  non-essential;  and  he  seized 
upon  whatever  he  remembered  as,  by  that 
token,  the  most  essential  features  of  a 
scene, — the  features,  therefore,  that  cried 


out  to  be  selected  as  the  focal  points  of 
the  picture  to  be  suggested  to  the  mind's 
eye  of  his  readers. 

But,  oddly  enough,  Stevensoil's  little 
book  on  Edinburgh  is  less  autobiographic 
than  the  majority,  of  his  other  essays.  He 
makes  no  mention,  in  this  work,  of  those 
particular  localities  in  which  the  intimate 
passages  of  his  own  life  had  been  en- 
shrined. The  Stevensonian  who  visits 
Edinburgh  will,  therefore,  feel  the  need 
of  some  additional  notes  to  guide  him  to 
the  homes  and  special  haunts  of  the  keen- 
est lover  of  Auld  Reekie  since  that  "king 
of  the  romantics"  who,  in  his  own  day, 
was  wont  to  call  it  "mine  own  romantic 


town. 
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IV 


It  was  at  number  8  Howard  Place,  in 
Edinburgh,  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  born,  on  November  13,  1850.  This 
is  a  sturdy  little  stone  house  of  two  sto- 
ries, one  of  a  row  exactly  similar  to  it, 
situated  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Water  of  Leith,  in  an  outlying  and 
scarcely  fashionable  quarter  of  the  New 
Town.  This  house,  however,  can  have 
made  no  impression  on  his  mind;  for  in 
January,  1853,  his  parents  moved  diag- 
onally across  the  street  to  a  somewhat 
larger  house,  at  number  i  Inverleith  Ter- 
race. Here  they  lived  till  Stevenson  was 
nearly  seven ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  be- 
gan to  be  cognisant  of  the  external  world. 
In  his  essay  entitled  Rosa  Quo  Locorum, 
he  tells  us  how  his  imagination  localised 
the  twenty-third  psalm  in  certain  places 
immediately  adjacent  to  this  second  resi- 
dence. 

In  May,  1857,  the  family  moved  to 
number  17  Heriot  Row;  and  it  was  in 
this  house,  which  remained  their  home 
till  the  death  of  Thomas  Stevenson  in 
1887,  that  Louis  passed  the  most  impres- 
sionable period  of  his  childhood.  In  no 
passage  of  his  work  does  he  formally  de- 
scribe the  residence  in  Heriot  Row;  but 
many  of  those  visual  impressions  of  a  city 
that  recur  continually  in  his  writing's  are 
records  of  what  he  saw  in  very  early  years 
when  he  looked  forth,  day  and  night, 
from  the  windows  of  this  house.    Heriot 
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Row  is  half  a  mile  southward — or  toward 
the  centre  of  the  city — from  the  Water 
of  Leith,  and  occupies  much  higher 
ground  than  Howard  Place.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  very  heart  of  the  New 
Town,  in  an  urbane  and  stately  neigh- 
bourhood. The  northerly,  or  rear,  win- 
dows of  the  houses  of  Heriot  Row  open 
on  a  declivityof  hill  and  overlook  innum- 
erable roofs  and  chimney-pots  that  fall 
away  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  lead  the 
eye,  on  clear  days,  to  the  habitable  hills 
of  Fife  upon  the  farther  side.  The  front, 
or  southerly,  windows  look  across  "the 
dark  belt  of  the  Queen  Street  gardens" 
to  the  higher  houses  upon  Queen  Street. 
Directly  in  front  of  nimiber  17  there 
stands  a  lamp-post — because  of  which  [so 
deep  at  first,  and  in  the  end  so  wide,  may 
be  the  influence  of  a  single  concrete  ob- 
ject] little  children  in  far-divided  lands 
now  sing  the  magic  line,  "For  we  are 
very  lucky,  with  a  lamp  before  the  door." 

At  number  52  Queen  Street,  diago- 
nally across  the  gardens  from  Heriot 
Row,  was  the  residence  of  Sir  James 
Young  Simpson,  Bart.,  who  discovered 
the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic, 
and  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected  in 
the  Princes  Street  Gardens.  This  house 
was  a  haunt  of  Stevenson's  in  his  teens 
and  twenties;  for  the  children  of  the 
great  physician  were  among  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  Sir  Walter  Simpson  was 
the  "Cigarette"  of  the  Inland  Voyage, 
and  was  also  Stevenson's  host  on  a  yacht- 
ing cruise  in  August,  1874,  from  which 
he  learned  (according  to  his  own  ac- 
count) the  few  details  of  seamanship 
which  were  necessary  for  the  handling  of 
the  Hispaniola  in  Treasure  Island.  Sir 
Walter's  surviving  sister,  Miss  Eve  Blan- 
tyre  Simpson,  has  published  three  books 
about  R.L.S.  which  afford  intimate 
glimpses  of  his  personality  in  his  youth- 
ful years. 

When  the  present  writer  visited  num- 
ber 17  Heriot  Row  in  August,  1910,  the 
house  was  vacant  and  for  sale;  and  Mr. 
Francis  Watt,  in  his  recent  interesting 
book  on  R.L.S.,*  records  that  it  was  still 

•R.L.S.  By  Francis  Watt.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


unoccupied  when  he  saw  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1 91 2.  If  Stevenson  were  as  highly 
considered  in  his  native  city  as  he  is  in 
the  rest  of  the  English-reading  world,  a 
fund  might  be  raised  for  taking  over  the 
house  in  Heriot  Row  and  establishing  it 
as  a  permanent  museum  to  his  memory. 

There  is  another  house  in  Edinburgh 
that  is  of  interest  to  travellers  on  the  trail 
of  R.L.S.  This  is  the  ancestral  residence 
of  the  Stevenson  family,  at  number  i 
Baxter's  Place.  This  roomy  and  some- 
what gloomy  edifice  was  built  by  Thomas 
Smith,  the  step-father  (and  also  the 
father-in-law)  of  Robert  Stevenson;  and 
was  inhabited  successively  by  Robert  and 
his  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest,  Thomas 
Stevenson,  was  the  father  of  R.L.S.  It 
is  situated  at  the  outset  of  Leith  Walk,  in 
a  quarter  that  has  latterly  degenerated 
to  a  district  of  petty  commerce;  and  the 
dignity  of  the  old  house  has  been  di- 
minished by  a  row  of  single-storied  shops 
that  have  been  packed  in  front  of  it. 
Stevenson  described  this  house,  in  some 
detail,  in  a  fragment  of  family  history 
written  in  Samoa;  but  he  had  never  ac- 
tually lived  there,  since  his  grandfather 
Robert  had  died  four  months  before 
R.L.S.  was  born. 

A  transition  of  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  will  carry  the  traveller  across 
Leith  Walk  to  the  corner  of  Antigua 
Street,  where  stands  to  this  day  the  sta- 
tioner's shop  that  is  celebrated  in  A  Penny 
Plain  and  Twopence  Coloured,  The 
shop  is  still  "dark  and  smells  of  Bibles;" 
but,  alas!,  there  is  no  longer  a  toy-theatre 
in  the  window  that  juts  out  into  Leith 
Walk, — for  Skelt's  Juvenile  Drama, 
"after  having  changed  its  name  to  Park's, 
to  Webb's,  to  Redington's,  and  last  of 
all  to  Pollock's,  has  now  become,  for  the 
most  part,  a  memory." 

Leith  Walk,  which  is  described  in  this 
essay  as  "the  wide  thoroughfare  that  joins 
the  city  of  my  childhood  with  the  sea," 
was  often  traversed  by  Louis  in  his  boy- 
hood, when,  as  he  says,  "upon  any  Satur- 
day, we  made  a  party  to  behold  the  ships." 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore*  that  he 
should  have  allowed  his  hero,  David  Bal- 
four, to  follow  this  route  to  the  suburb 
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Heriot  Row  to  the  centre  of  the  modern 
city,  in  Princes  Street,  three  blocks  away. 

But  the  only  one  of  Stevenson's  schools 
which  really  repays  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  to  his  native  city  is  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  which  he  attended  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  beginning  in  the  autumn  of 
1861.  This  famous  institution  is  located 
on  low  ground  near  the  Water  of  Leith, 
a  few  blocks  southwest  of  Stevenson's 
birthplace.  Not  far  from  this  locality 
was  formerly  situated  the  village  of  Sil- 
vermills,  which  is  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently in  Kidnapped  and  David  Bal- 
four. The  Academy  building  is  a  some- 
what dingy  imitation  of  a  Greek  temple, 
set  in  a  gravel  yard  made  raucous  by  the 
cries  of  many  boys. 

To  reach  the  Academy  from  Heriot 
Row,  Louis  was  accustomed  to  run  down 


It  was  in  this  bouse,  which  was  tb«  resi- 
dence of  ihe  Slevensons  from  1S57  to  1SS7, 
that  Louis  passed  ihe  most  impressionable 
period  of  his  childhood.  A  corner  of  the 
Queen  Sircet  Gardens  is  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture. 

of  Pilrig,  where  he  interviewed,  in  a 
house  that  is  still  extant,  the  actual  James 
Balfour  of  Pilrig,  sometime  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, who  was  Stevenson's  great-great- 
grandfather on  his  mother's  side. 


Because  of  his  precarious  health  in 
childhood,  Stevenson's  schooling  was  ex- 
ceedingly irregular.  From  1858  to  1861, 
he  attended,  in  the  intervals  of  illness,  a 
school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Henderson  in  India 
Street.  This  street  runs  northward  out 
of  Heriot  Row,  one  block  to  the  west  of 
the  Stevenson  home.  From  1864  to  1867, 
he  was  an  irregular  attendant  at  Mr, 
Thomson's  school  in  Frederick  Street; 
and  to  reach  this  school  he  had  merely  to 
step  across  the  gardens  from  his  house 
Frederick  Street  leads  southward   from 
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A  sturdy  little  stone  house  of  two  stoiics, 
situated  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Water  of  Leith. 
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hill  by  way  of  Howe  Street,  passing  the 
rather  formal  and  forbidding  cditicc  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  where  his  father — 
an  officer  of  the  congregation — was  a 
regular  attendant.  A  continuous  line  of 
iron  railings  separates  the  sidewalks  of 
Howe  Street  from  the  areas  of  the 
houses;  and  it  is  easy  for  the  pilgrim  to 
picture  little  Louis  rattling  on  these  rail- 
ings with  his  "clackan," — a  wooden  club 
with  which  the  Edinburgh  schoolboy  was 
wont  to  make  morning  hideous  on  his 
way  to  school.  This  noisy  exercise  was 
sutsequently  assigned  by  Stevenson  to  the 
hero  of  The  Misadventures  of  John 
Nicholson. 

From  the  Academy,  it  is  necessary  to 
traverse  nearly  the  entire  city,  and  to 
climb  over  a  high  hill  and  two  successive 
valleys,  in  order  to  reach  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, in  South  Bridge  Street,  where, 
from  1867  to  1875,  Stevenson  idled 
through  the  training  for  his  two  false 
starts  in  life, — first  as  an  engineer,  and 
subse<iuently  as  a  lawyer.  Of  the  impres- 
sive quadrangle  of  the  University  there  Is 
a  suggestive  description  in  a  letter  writ- 


RJ-l.  AND  HIS   FATHER,  THOUAS  STEVEMSON 

From   «n   original    pboiograph   taken    by 
John  Patrick,  of  Edinburgh, 


STEVENSON 

From  an  original  photograph  laic  en  by 
John  Patrick,  of  Edinburgh, 

ten  by  Louis,  some  years  later,  to  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin.  This  quadrangle  has  not 
changed  its  aspect  since  the  student  days 
of  R.L.S,,  except  that  the  massive  cupola 
over  the  entry  was  not  erected  till  a  later 
date. 

The  Stevensonian  who  visits  Edin- 
burgh University  will  be  most  interested 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Speculative  Society, 
which  still  answer  exactly  to  the  descrip- 
tion that  was  given  of  them  in  the  essay 
on  A  College  Magazine: — "a  hall,  Tur- 
key-carpeted, hung  with  pictures,  looking, 
when  lighted  up  at  night  with  fire  and 
candle,  like  some  goodly  dining-room;  a 
passage-like  library,  walled  with  books  in 
their  wire  cages;  and  a  corridor  with  a 
fireplace,  benches,  a  table,  many  prints  of 
famous  members,  and  a  mural  tablet  to 
the  virtues  of  a  former  secretary."  These 
details  remain  unaltered;  hut  two  others 
have  been  added,  to  remind  the  visitor 
more  particularly  of  R.L.S.  One  is  a 
photograph  of  him,  hung  prominently  on 
the  wall ;  and  the  other  is  the  Union  Jack 
of   the  schooner-yacht   Casco, — the  flag 
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EDIKBURCH,   FItOH   THE  CASTLE 

The  lofty  Castle  offers  an  uninterrjpted  view  of  all  of  Edinburgh.  lo  this  picture,  we 
are  looking  eastward  toward  the  Colton  Hill,  a  landmark  of  which  Stevenson  was  particu- 
larly fond. 


which  was  draped  over  the  body  of  Tusi- 
tala  when  he  lay  dead  at  Vailima  and  the 
natives  watched  all  night  beside  his  bier. 
This  token  was  presented  to  the  Specula- 
tive Society  by  Stevenson's  fellow-mem- 
ber and  lifelong  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Baxter. 

A  visit  to  the  Parliament  House, 
where,  in  the  ancient  hall  in  which  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  was  formerly  con- 
vened, Stevenson  walked  in  wig  and 
gown  with  other  young  and  briefless  ad- 
vocates during  his  short  career  as  a  law- 
yer in  1875,  will  lead  the  traveller  to  the 
very  Heart  of  Midlothian.^the  centre  of 
the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  The  hall 
itself  is  very  beautiful,  and  well  repays  a 
visit,  with  its  noble  oaken  rafters,  its 
great  stained- glass  window  streamed 
through  by  the  southern  sun,  and  its 
many  busts  and  portraits  of  famous  ad- 
vocates. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  Parliament 
House  to  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  where, 
on  a  wall  adjacent  to  the  southern  aisle. 


the  visitor  will  find  the  beautiful  bas- 
relief  of  Stevenson  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  which  has  been  erected  in  hon- 
our of  R.L.S.  "by  readers  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world," 

From  the  Cathedral,  the  High  Street 
ascends  directly  to  the  summit  of  the 
precipitous  rock  which  is  crowned  by 
Edinburgh  Castle.  It  was  here,  of 
course,  that  St.  Ives  was  confined  as  a 
prisoner  from  France:  and  the  reader  of 
the  novel  will  probably  turn  dizzy  as  he 
gazes  down  the  precipice  where  the  hero 
dangled  himself  to  freedom  by  a  rope. 

VI 

The  lofty  Castle  offers  an  uninterrupted 
prospect  of  all  of  Edinburgh;  and  from 
this  point  of  vantage,  with  the  city  spread 
out  like  a  relief-map  beneath  his  feet,  the 
pilgrim  may  pick  out  many  other  locali- 
ties which  are  particularly  celebrated  in 
the  Picturesque  Notes  or  put  to  literary 
uses  in  the  essays  and  the  tales  of  R.L.S. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEHSOH  '' 

Tbi)  is  a  copy  of  the  photograph  of  Stevenson  that  hangs  prominently  in  the  hall  of  the 
Speculative  Society  in  Edinburgh  University.  This  token  was  presented  to  the  "Spec."  by 
Stevenson's  fel low-member  and  lifelong  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Baxter. 


Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  chapter 
in  Stevenson's  little  book  on  Edinburgh  is 
that  devoted  to  the  Greyfriars  church- 
yard; and  a  reading  of  this  chapter  on 
the  ground  itself  affords  the  student  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  author's  method  of 
selecting  descriptive  details.  It  has  been 
already  noted  that  he  wrote  this  passage 
in  France,  and  wrote  it  from  memory. 
The  pilgrim  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised to  notice  that  Stevenson  has  del- 
eted many  of  those  details  which  bulk 
most  largely  on  the  sight  of  a  person 
present  at  Greyfriars  and  has  made  much 
of  many  details  which  would  utterly 
elude  the  observation  of  most  visitors. 

But  an  even  more  enchanting  experi- 
ence awaits  the  traveller  who  will  read 
the  essay  entitled  Old  Mortaliiy  in  the 
very  graveyard  that  is  carefully  described 
in  the  opening  paragraph.     This  is  the 


old  Calton  Hill  burial  ground,  which  is 
situated  half  way  up  the  steep  rise  at  the 
cast  end  of  Princes  Street.  It  is  still 
"looked  upon  on  the  one  side  by  a  prison, 
on  the  other  by  the  windows  of  a  quiet 
hotel;"  but,  alas!,  the  "beautiful  house- 
maid of  the  hotel,"  who  "once,  for  some 
days  together,  dumbly  flirted  with  the 
author  from  a  window  and  kept  his  wild 
heart  flying,"  is  no  longer  to  be  noted 
from  the  graveyard.  Doubtless  she,  too, 
has  paid  her  toll  to  Old  Mortality ;  but 
it  is  a  sorrow  to  record  that  "the  wise 
Eugenia"  does  not  even  appear  to  have 
left  any  successors  to  continue  the  tradi- 

In  so  brief  a  paper  as  the  present,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  impossible  to  guide  the 
traveller  to  all  the  haunts  of  Stevenson 
in  Edinburgh ;  but  the  places  that  have 
already  been  enumerated  are  those  that 
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SHOP  IN  LBITH  WALK 
This  is  the  shop,  at  the  corner  of  Antigua  Street,  which  is  celebrated  in  "A  Penny  Plain 
and  Twopence  Coloured."     The  toy-theatre  used  to  stand  in  the  corner  window. 


require  the  chief  attention  of  the  student 
of  his  life  and  of  his  "works.  To  pick 
out  all  the  localities  that  are  mentioned 
in  David  Balfour  and  Si.  Ives  and  Weir 
of  Hermiston,  for  instance,  would  require 
a  very  minute  exploration  of  the  Old 
Town;  and  the  traveller  who  undertakes 
to  read  his  way  through  Edinburgh  with 
the  Picturesque  Notes  will  find  himself 
kept  pleasantly  occupied  for  many  days. 


VII 


Until  a  year  ago, 
privileged   visitors  to 


t  was  possible  for 
Edinburgh  to  be 


taken  nearer  to  the  heart  of  R.L.S.  than 
any  one  can  ever  reach  henceforward  by 
making  a  pilgrimage  upon  his  trail.  The 
death  of  Alison  Cunningham  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1913  severed  the  last  link  that 
connected  the  childhood  of  Louis  Steven- 
son with  the  living  world.  There  are 
other  people  left  in  Edinburgh  who  re- 
member him,  and  some  who  will  tell  you 
tales  in  disapproval  of  him;  but  there 
are  none  who  knew  him  so  well  and 
loved  him  so  deeply  as  Cummy, — his 
"second  mother,"  his  "first  wife." 

It   was   my   privilege   to   pass   many 
hours  in  her  company,  on  several  differ- 
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cnt  days  in  the  summer  of  1910,  three 
years  before  her  death,  and  to  enjoy  the 
eager  volubility  of  her  talk  as  she  ram- 
bled on  in  reminiscence  of  her  "Master 
Lou."  She  was  already  of  a  great  age, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  face  seemed  to  have 
been  chiselled  in  eternal  granite.  She  had 
become  almost  completely  deaf,  and  her 
eyesight  was  fading  rapidly;  but  the  dim- 
ming of  these  senses  seemed  only  to  ac- 


the  expressiveness  of  her  voice 
and  of  her  gestures.  She  had  a  grand, 
hymn-singing  voice,  with  a  sort  of  sturdy 
gentleness  of  intonation.  Her  hands 
were  the  most  eloquent  that  I  have  ever 
known.  She  had  a  way  of  suddenly  seiz- 
ing both  your  hands  in  hers ;  and  by  that 
touch  she  knew  jou,  and  had  no  need  of 
hearing  or  of  sight.  Louis  has  sung  of 
her  "most  comfortable  hand";  and  there 
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is  no  other  adjective  so  fitting  to  describe  hearing,  she  went  forth  every  day  for  a 

a  feeling  that  afforded   you   3.  sense  of  brisk  walk  with  her  favourite  dog;  and 

Strong    shelter    and    insuperable    peace.  there  was  an  ardour  in  her  talk  which 

There  were   times,    too,   when    Cummy  held  aloof  the  touch  of  time.     She  could 

would  grasp  you  by  both  shoulders  and  seldom    answer    a   precise   question ;  she 

draw  you  eagerly  to  her  bosom;  and  it  had  become,  indeed,  incapable  of  convcr- 

was  as  if  you  were  being  taken   to  the  sation;  but  her  talk  was  a  tireless  solilo- 

heart  of  all  of  womankind.  quy,  lacking  in  coherence  to  be  sure,  but 

Despite  her    disabilities   of    sight   and  always  eloquent  and  often   illuminative. 


"  dangled  himself  la  fr«edoni  by  a  rope. 
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She  would  ramble  on  through  many 
moods;  and  now  a  mist  would  hover  in 
her  eyes  at  the  touch  of  some  tender  recol- 
lection, and  again  her  rich  voice  would 
break  out  into  peals  of  laughter  at  the 
impetus  of  that  rollicking  mood  which 
would  surge  up  very  often  from  the  years 
that  were. 

There  were  many  treasures  in  the  lit- 
tle room  in  which  she  lived, — a  photo- 
graph of  Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson  taken 
at  an  early  age,  and  showing  her  very 
lovely  in  the  quaint  dress  of  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  painting  by 
Bob  Stevenson  which  Cummy  didn't 
reallv  like  but  which  she  valued  as  the 
work  of  an  adopted  nephew,  several  pic- 
tures and  other  mementoes  of  Louis  him- 
self, and  a  charming  photograph,  of 
which  she  was  especially  proud,  which 
showed  the  young  and  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  standing  gracefully  beside 
a  chair  which  had  been  set  for  Cummy 
in  the  gardens  of  Swanston  Cottage. 
"I  told  Her  Grace  that  I  should  stand," 
said  Cummy,  "being  only  an  ordinary 
woman;  but  Her  Ladyship  would  have 
me  seated  in  the  chair, — and  there  we 
are,  with  a  Duchess  standing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  old  me!" 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  that  Cummy 
told  me,  there  is  one  that  seems  especially 
worth  recording,  since  it  has  not  yet  made 
its  way  into  any  of  the  books  on  R.lL.S. 
When  little  Louis  was  about  five  years 


old,  he  did  something  naughty,  and 
Cummy  stood  him  up  in  a  corner  and 
told  him  he  would  have  to  stay  there  for 
ten  minutes.  Then  she  left  the  room. 
At  the  end  of  the  allotted  period,  she  re- 
turned and  said,  "Time's  up,  Master 
Lou:  you  may  come  out  now."  But  the 
little  boy  stood  motionless  in  his  peniten- 
tial corner.  "That's  enough ;  time's  up," 
repeated  Cummy.  And  then  the  child 
mystically  raised  his  hand,  and  with  a 
strange  light  in  his  eyes,  "Hush  .  .  .  ," 
he  said,  "I'm  telling  myself  a  story.  ..." 

She  would  tell  you  proudly  that  Louis, 
in  his  childhood,  was  a  very  religious  boy. 
"He  got  that  from  me,  you  know,"  she 
added,  with  a  friendly  little  nudge.  But 
she  would  tell  you  even  more  fondly  of 
the  times  when  he  would  wheedle  a  shil- 
ling out  of  his  father  and  lead  Cummy 
forth  upon  an  expedition  to  squander 
this  new  fortune  broadcast  through  the 
world. 

Well,  Cummy  is  gone  now;  and  the 
literary  pilgrim  can  no  longer  jangle  the 
bell  of  the  echoing  house  in  which  she 
lived,  and  climb  up  to  the  little  room 
which  her  noble,  human  presence  made 
so  great.  Edinburgh,  that  inexhaustible 
city  of  romance,  remains  to  be  explored 
by  future  Stevensonians ;  but  those  of  us 
who  remember  Cummy  must  ever  be 
haunted,  on  returning  to  Auld  Reekie  in 
either  fact  or  fancy,  by  the  recollection 
of  an  empty  chair. 


In  the  next  paper  of  this  series,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  pursue  the  trail  of  Stevenson 
away  from  Edinburgh  to  the  most  important  localities  in  Scotland  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  his  life  and  commemorated  in  his  books.  The  Manse  at  Colinton,  the  Cot- 
tage at  Sivanston,  the  Hawes'  Inn  at  Queensferry,  the  Island  of  Earraid,  the  Appin 
country,  Braemar,  Kingussie,  and  Pitlochry  are  among  the  places  to  which  Mr, 
Hamilton  will  conduct  the  reader  on  this  pilgrimage  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
Stevenson  in  the  different  districts  of  his  native  land. 
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O.  HENRY'S  TEXAS  DAYS 

BY  HYDER  E.  ROLLINS 


William  Sidney  Porter's  connection 
with  Texas  began  In  March,  1881,  when 
he  left  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hall  and  went  to  the 
sheep  ranch  of  their  son,  Richard,  which 
was  in  La  Salle  County,  forty  miles  from 
Cotulla  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  post- 
office,  Fort  Ewell.  Will's  mother  had 
died  with  tuberculosis  in  1865,  two  and 


a  half  years  after  his  birth;  and  the  boy 
of  eighteen,  a  clerjt  in  his  Undc  Clark 
Porter's  drug  store,  seemed  to  have  in- 
herited the  disease.  Accordingly,  his  rela- 
tives went  to  Texas,  where  it  was  hoped 
that-  the  mild  dry  climate  would  restore 
his  health.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
La  Salle  County,  Will  was  a  paUid, 
boy,  who  weighed  scarcely  a  hun- 
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dred  pounds.  But  so  rapidly  did  he  gain 
strength  and  so  delighted  was  he  with  the 
novelty  of  ranch  life  that  when  Dr.  Hail 
and  his  wife  returned  to  Greensboro  after 
a  three  months'  visit,  Will  refused  to  ac- 
company them  and  remained  with  Mr. 
Richard  Hall  as  "one  of  the  family." 

This  family  deserves  notice ;  for  with 
the  probable  exception  of  Miss  Lina  Por- 
ter,— Will's  aunt  and  only  school-teacher, 
— this  family  had  a  greater  share  than  any 
other  persons  in  developing  O.  Henry's 
mind.  Mr.  Hall  was  even  then  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  Possessed  of  a  good 
education,  he  had  lived  the  adventurous 
life  of  a  Texas  Ranger  and  served  in  va- 
rious local  political  offices.  From  1887 
to  1891  he  was  State  Land  Commis- 
sioner. In  1891  he  ran  for  governor  of 
Texas  against  James  Hogg  and  was  nar- 
rowly defeated.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  a  prominent  attorney  in  Houston. 
Mrs.  Hall  comes  of  a  line  of  distin- 
guished Texas  educators  and  lawyers. 
Though  a  native  of  Texas,  she  was  edu- 
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catcd  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  and  to 
her  O.  Henry  was  largely  indebted  for 
his  wide  reading  and  his  liberal  education. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Hughes,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Hall's,  and  her  infant  daughter  made  up 
the  household.  There  were  no  hired 
men  and  usually  no  servants. 

The  house  itself,  which  has  since  been 
demolished,  was  unattractive  and  uncom- 
fortable. It  was  composed  of  two  small 
rooms,  one  the  bedroom  of  Mrs.  Hall,  the 
other  divided  by  a  curtain  into  a  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  The  three  men  slept 
in  the  open  air  throughout  the  year.  The 
ranch,  too,  was  small,  and  was  really  a 
ranch  within  a  ranch.  Mr,  Hall  had 
leased  it  from  the  Dull  Brothers  of  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  controlled 
three  hundred  thousand  acres. 

In  a  fine  brick  house  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  sheep  ranch  lived  Lee  Hall  and 
his  wife.  Lee  Hall  had  been  for  many 
years  a  captain  of  the  Texas  Rangers, 
and  his  company  of  thirty  men — the  larg- 
est in  Texas— patrolled  the  vast  territory 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  head  of  the  Nueces.    But  he  had  re- 
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signed  from  the  service  and  in  1881  was 
acting  as  agent  and  general  manager  for 
the  Dull  Brothers.  His  wife,  a  beautiful 
and  highly  educated  woman,  came  from 
the  Weidman  family  of  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania, one  member  of  which.  Grant 
Weidman,  was  for  some  time  Congress- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  She  was  fond 
of  Will  and  delighted  to  read  and  discuss 
books  with  him.  Her 
was  not  a  happy  c 

lived  in  the  continual  fear  that  her  hus- 
band would  be  killed. 

Captain  Hall  had  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing. La  Salle  County  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  a  boundless  prairie, 
where  ranchmen  turned  their  stock  to 
graze.  The  ranchmen  felt  much  ag- 
grieved when  Captain  Hall  had  the  ranch 
fenced, — one  could  ride  forty  miles  with- 
out coming  to  the  end  of  the  fence, — 
and  a  fence-cutting  war,  famous  in  Texas 
history,  arose.  But  Hall,  who  was  ab- 
solutely fearless,  put  a  stop  to  the  fence- 
cutting.  Acting  under  his  orders  were 
numerous  cowboys  and  Mexicans. 

In  such  surroundings  a  susceptible  boy 
like  Will  Porter  could  not  keep  from 
learning.  He  had  no  regular  work,  nor 
was  he  hired  by  Mr,  Richard  Hall.  He 
lived  with  the  family  just  as  Mr.  Hughes 
was  living.  The  sheep  ranch  itself  re- 
quired little  work.  But  there  were  cow- 
boys all  around,  and  Porter  learned  to 
ride  and  to  rope  with  them,  soon  becom- 
ing their  favourite.  Says  Mr.  Hughes: 
"In  six  months'  time  he  had  developed 
into  a  regular  broncho-buster,  and  was 
as  valuable  as  any  man  in  Lee  Hall's  ser- 
vice. Porter  was  then  initiated  into  the 
cowboy  fraternity  by  an  initiation  similar 
to  that  of  Curly  in  'The  Higher  Abdica- 
tion.'"  During  this  time,  too.  Porter 
was  learning  to  speak  Spanish,  a  language 
used  by  all  the  cowboys  as  well  as  by  the 
Mexicans;  and  in  three  months  he  was 
admitted  to  be  the  best  speaker  of  Span- 
ish on  the  ranch.  Naturally  he  spoke  the 
"greaser"  dialect,  but  he  bought  a  gram- 
mar, mastered  it,  and  learned  to  write 
and  speak  correct  Spanish  as  well. 

After  the  novelty  of  imitating  the  cow- 
boys had  worn  oS,  Porter,  who  had  no 
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regular  duties  to  perform,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  every  day  in  reading  and 
studying.  Even  during  the  long  intervals 
between  round-ups,  when  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Hughes  would  be  in  Austin  and 
when  Lee  Hall's  cowboys  would  be  in 
Cotulla  or  Laredo  playing  con-quien,  or 
monte,  or  poker,  or  taking  in  the  bailes, 
Porter  would  remain  at  the  ranch  and, 


stretched  on  a  cot  under  a  shady  live-oak 
tree,  would  read  and  read  from  morning 
till  night. 

This  was  where  Mrs.  Richard  Hall's 
influence  counted.  She  had  brought  to 
the  ranch  her  well-selected  library  of  the 
classics  and  history,  and  this  was  aug- 
mented  by  gifts  from  the  library  of  Dr. 
Hall.    Every  time,  also,  that  Mr.  Hall 
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made  a  business  trip,  he  returned  with 
books  for  Mrs.  Hall  and  Will.  Mrs. 
Hall  declares  that  she  has  never  seen  an- 
other reader  so  omnivorous  as  Will. 
Light  and  classic  fiction,  history,  biog- 
raphy, poetry,  science, — these  he  de- 
voured with  relish,  and  unaided  he  made 
an  effort  to  read  French  and  German  in 
the  original.  Even  so  prosaic  a  book  as 
Webster's  Dictionary  delighted  him,  and 
he  spent  hours  in  perusing  its  dry  pages. 


THE  FIRST  "PLUNKVILLE  PATRIOT"  APPEARED  IH 
VOLUME  I,  NUMBER  I9  OF  "THB  BOLUNC 
STONE."  NOTICE  THE  CUT  OF  GILMORE,  DIREC- 
TOR   OF    GILMORE'S    BAND,    WHICH    PLAYED    AT 
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thus  laying  the  foundations  for  his  large 
vocabulary.  He  showed  a  keen  insight  * 
into  the  unreal  in  fiction  and  astonished 
Mrs.  Hall  by  his  discriminating  judg- 
ments. 

But  Porter  was  not  a  grind.  Occa- 
sionally he  went  with  the  cowboys  to 
town  and  enjoyed  himself  in  their  hearty 
fashion.  He  was  not  always  fond  of 
solitude,  and  particularly  at  night  did  he 
cease  from  his  studies.  Then  with  a 
rickety  guitar  in  his  hands,  he  would 
thrum  a  tune,  and  sing  cowboy  songs  in 


a  pleasant  baritone;  or  with  a  pencil  and 
a  piece  of  cardboard  he  would  caricature 
his  friends  or  draw  a  distorted  landscape, 
illustrating  the  day's  happenings;  or  the 
family  gathered  around  him,  he  would 
tell  a  story  in  which  they  were  the  lead- 
ing characters  and  La  Salle  County  the 
scene.  This  latter,  however,  was  a  rare 
occurrence.  Mrs.  Hall  says  that  none 
of  her  family  suspected  that  Porter  had 
a  genius  for  story-telling.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  talents  were  apparently  only 
for  drawing,  and  they  believed  that  as  a 
caricaturist  he  would  some  day  rival  Nast 
and  Kepler.  But  the  letters  that  he  wrote 
to  Carolina  were  full  of  such  entertain- 
ing narrative  that  most  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Greensboro  and  Lenoir 
papers.  From  these  dusty  files  they  have 
not  yet  been  resurrected. 

In  other  ways  Porter  made  himself 
useful.  Mrs.  Hall  had  gone  to  the  ranch 
only  a  short  time  before  his  arrival,  taking . 
with  her  a  negro  maid.  But  the  maid 
soon  realised  that  her  bargain  was  a  bad 
one,  and  the  climax  was  reached  when 
one  day  a  huge  bull-snake  fell  from  the 
unceiled  rafters  to  the  table  upon  which 
she  was  ironing.  She  left  at  once.  Mrs. 
Hall  had  been  reared  by  relatives  on  a 
Louisiana  plantation,  and  hence  knew 
how  to  supervise  but  not  how  to  do  ac- 
tual work.  She  was  in  despair  until  Por- 
ter volunteered  his  services  with  the  re- 
mark that  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt 
had  taught  him  how  to  cook.  From  that 
time  on  during  the  intervals  when  there 
were  no  servants,  Porter  assisted  with  the 
house  work.  These  intervals  were  fre- 
quent. The  conditions  on  the  ranch  were 
too  appalling  for  the  average  negro  man 
or  negro  woman  to  bear;  and  Mexican 
■e  unreliable. 


n 

The  story  of  how  Mr.  John  Maddox, 
of  Austin,  employed  Porter  to  illustrate 
Carbonate  Days,  Joe  Dixon's  ill-fated 
novel,  has  already  been  told.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Dixon  soon 
returned  to  Austin  and  to  placate  Mr. 
Maddox  wrote  a  burlesque  called  "An 
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Arrested  Movement  in  Southern  Litera- 
ture," in  which  he  told  of  his  brief  career 
as  a  novelist  and  of  the  irretrievable 
damage  done  Southern  literature  by  the 
destruction  of  his  novel.  The  "Arrested 
Movement,"  one  of  Mr.  Maddox's  most 
cherished  possessions,  was  also  illustrated 
by  Porter,  but  the  illustrations  have  been 
destroyed. 

This  happened  in  the  latter  part  of 
1883.  In  the  spring  of  the  fallowing 
year  Mr.  Hall  bought  a  ranch  near  Flor- 
ence, Williamson  County,  and  thither 
moved  his  sheep.  But  Will  was  tired  of 
ranch  life.  He  decided  not  to  go  with 
the  Halls  but  to  go  to  Austin.  Here  his 
connection  with  ranch  life  ceased.  It  had 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  hint  both 
physically  and  mentally;  and  it  enabled 
him  later  to  write  convincingly  of  cow- 


"THE  IOLLING  ffTDNB"  WAS  FUST  PUBLISHED  AT 
JI3  EAST  SEVENTH  STREET  (SEE  CROHES),  FOR- 
MBRLY  THE  OFFICE  OF  BRANN'S   "ICONOCLAST" 


FIIOM  THE  BASEMENT  OF  THIS  BUILDING  (104 
EAST  TENTH  STREET)  "THE  ROLLING  STONE" 
MADE  ITS  HNAL  APPEARANCE 

boys,  cattle  camps,  and  Western  life  in 
general. 

Mr.  Hall  sent  Porter  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Joe  Harrell  at  1008  Lavaca  Street, 
where  he  remained  almost  three  years. 
There  were  three  boys  about  Porter's  age 
in  this  family,  and  their  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  newcomer  is  that  he  could 
spell  any  word  in  the  English  language! 
They  would  search  the  dictionary  (when 
Will  was  not  poring  over  it)  for  hard 
words  and  triumphantly  propound  them, 
only  to  be  dumfounded  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  would  spell  and  define  them. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Austin  Porter 
presented  to  the  Morley  Brothers  Drug 
Store  (then,  as  now,  a  big  wholesale-re- 
tail firm)  two  testimonials  that  had  been 
forwarded  him  on  May  24,  1884,  by  J. 
K.  Hall,  Clark  Porter,  and  other  Greens- 
boro friends,  and  was  employed  as  a 
clerk.  But  after  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  ranch  days  he  found  the  work  so  con- 
fining and  irksome  that  within  a  few 
months  he  gave  up  the  position. 

Mrs.  Harrell  refused  to  accept  money 
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from  Porter  for  board  and  lodging,  re-  ter  occasionally  worked  as  clerk  or  book- 

garding  him  as  an  adopted  son.    For  six  keeper.   There  was  no  business  arrange- 

or  seven  months,  then,  Porter  had  no  em-  ment.   He  worked  when  he  chose  and  re- 

ployment,  but  prowled  about  the  house,  cetved  no  salary.  But  even  idleness  finally 

reading  and  drawing  and  playing  the  gui-  grew  tiresome.    In  the  autumn  of  1883 

tar.  Mr.  Joe  Harrell  was  running  a  cigar  Porter  became  bookkeeper  for  Maddox 

store  on  Congress  Avenue,  and  there  For-  Brothers  and  Anderson,  then  perhaps  the 
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leading  real-estate  firm  in  Texas.  Here  he 
worked  for  two  entire  years  at  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  showing 
himself  so  capable  that  the  firm  was  loath 
to  release  him.  Mr.  Anderson  especially 
was  fond  of  Porter,  and  even  after  Por- 
ter had  tendered  his  resignation  he  was 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  move  into 
the  latter's  beautiful  home  on  West  Sixth 
Street, — a  home  in  which  Austin's  society, 
set  enjoyed  a  continual  round  of  enter- 
tainments and  in  which  Porter  lived  for 
more  than  a  year.  Mr.  John  Maddox, 
too,  offered  to  send  Porter  to  New  York 
to  study  drawing;  but  the  young  man  re- 
fused to  go,  probably  because  he  had  no 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  draw. 

In  the  Democratic  primary  election 
(the  real  election  in  Texas),  July,  1886, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hall  was  nominated  Land 
Commissioner.  In  the  middle  of  August 
Porter  wrote  him  at  Florence,  asking  for 
a  position,  and  was  told  that  if  within 
three  months  he  could  prepare  himself  for 
work  within  the  drafting  department 
there  would  be  a  place  for  him.  When 
Mr.  Hall  assumed  office  in  January, 
1887,  Porter  was  ready;  and  on  January 
1 2th,  Porter  entered  the  Land  Office  as 
assistant  compiling  draftsman  at  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  In  the 
Land  Office  he  worked  four  years. 

The  Office  itself,  an  antiquated  build- 
ing erected  in  1857,  appealed  powerfully 
to  his  imagination.  In  a  burlesque  pub- 
lished in  the  Rolling  Stone,  May  5,  1894, 
Porter  describes  it  thus : 

As  you  pass  up  the  avenue,  on  a  steep 
hill  before  you  you  see  a  mediaeval  castle. 
You  think  of  the  Rhine;  the  "castled  crag  of 
Drachenf els ;"  the  Lorelei;  and  the  vine-clad 
slopes  of  Germany.  And  Gernian  it  is  in 
every  line  of  its  architecture  and  design. 
The  plan  was  drawn  by  an  old  draftsman 
from  the  "Vaterland/'  whose  heart  still  loved 
the  scenes  of  his  native  land,  and  it  is  said 
he  reproduced  the  design  of  a  certain  cas- 
tle near  his  birthplace,  with  remarkable  fi- 
delity. 

This  burlesque,  "Bexar  Script  No. 
269a,"  gives  Porter's  solution' of  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  a  certain  docu- 


ment ;  and  if  a  visitor  asks  .the  file  clerk 
to-day  for  "Bexar  Script  No.  2692,"  he 
will  reaUy  be  stared  at  and  told  sharply, 
"Out  of  file." 

Ill 

The  business  of  the  office  brought  daily 
crowds  of  land  sharps,  disreputable  law- 
yers, poverty-stricken  leasers.  The  prodi- 
gal waste  of  land  and  thd  negligence  of 
early  officials  had  thrown  everything  into 
confusion.  Lacking  adequate  records,  the 
Land  Commissioner  was  obliged  to  rely 
largely  on  his  judgment  of  individual 
character  if  he  would  dispense  justice 
fairly.  There  is  no  better  commentary 
on  the  business  side  of  the  office  than 
"Georgia's  Ruling,"  a  story  published  by 
Porter  in  1900.  The  story  is  b^sed  upon 
^act  and  is  so  frankly  biographical  of  Mr. 
Hall  that,  after  his  pseudonym  was  re- 
vealed, O.  Henry  forbade  its  publication 
in  book  form,  and  only  after  his  death 
did  it  appear  in  Whirligigs.  Porter  him- 
self once  indulged  in  a  little-  peculation. 
Having  located  some  "stray  land"  in 
Willbarger  County,  he  bought  it  for  fifty 
dollars,  and  sold  it  in  a  few  months  for 
nine  hundred  dollars.  The  incident  is 
worth  recording,  since  Porter  rarely 
showed  any  signs  of  business  ability. 

Other  stories,  too,  grew  out  of  his 
work  in  the  Land  Office.  The  drafts- 
men, for  instance,  were  in  the  habit  of 
erasing  the  pencil  marks  from  their  draw- 
ings with  stale  bread.  One  day  a  clerk 
inadvertently  used  a  piece  of  buttered 
bread,  ruining  his  drawing.  Hence  the 
story,  "Witches'  Loaves."  Here,  too,  a 
group  of  the  younger  men  formed  a  party 
to  search  for  treasure  that  had  supposedly 
been  buried  in  Pease  Pdrk,  a  mile  from 
the  city.  They  found  nothing,  but  Por- 
ter's part  in  the  search  later  resulted  in 
the  delightful  story,  "Buried  Treasure." 

Many  of  the  present  clerks  in  the  Land 
Office  worked  with  Porter,  and  they  de- 
clare that  he  was  even  then  a  genius.  His 
talents  at  that  time,  also,  were  appar- 
ently only  for  drawing,  and  every  odd- 
looking  person  who  came  into  the  draft- 
ing-room was  sure  to  be  caricatured  by 
his  quick  pencil.    Even  the  maps  that  he 
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drew  are  decorated  with  landscapes  or 
figures  that  stamp  him  as  a  humourist. 
The  most  characteristic  is  a  map  of  Kent 
County,  drawn  July,  1889. 

Though  dimmed  with  age,  the  sketch 
at  the  top  of  the  map  presents  some  amus- 
ing features.  In  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, at  the  two  sides  of  the  picture, 
are  two  telephone  poles  (an  anachro- 
nism), on  whose  sagging  wires  a  jay  bird 
is  resting.  Between  the  wires  and  to  the 
left  a  sombreroed  cowboy  rides  compla- 
cently along,  watching  his  hound,  who 
has  driven  a  rattlesnake  from  under  a 
clump  of  prickly  pears,  chase  a  jack-rab- 
bit. Behind  him,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  meanders  a  clear  stream,  on  the 
surface  of  which  floats  an  enormous  fish. 
Nearby  two  longhorn  steers  are  grazing. 
In  the  background  to  the  right  is  seen  a 
prosperous-looking  ranch  house  over- 
topped by  a  windmill;  while  at  the  left 
appears  the  bunk  house.  In  the  extreme 
background  rise  hills,  thickly  covered  at 
the  foot  with  small  cedar  trees.  In  an- 
other picture  the  decoration  consists 
merely  of  a  wise-looking  "Brer  Jack-rab- 
bit" and  a  tall  and  very  prickly  cactus. 
Porter's  maps  are  preserved,  of  course, 
for  their  value  as  records,  and  the  clerks, 
who  value  them  more  for  their  associa- 
tions, will  show  them  with  a  pride  and 
enjoyment  that  are  almos't  pathetic. 

On  July  5,  1887,  Porter  eloped  with 
Athol  Estes,  a  seventeen-year-old  girl, 
whose  mother,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Roach,  though 
previously  opposed  to  the  wedding,  after 
the  ceremony  had  a  change  of  heart  and 
forgave  the  young  couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roach  were  undoubtedly  the  best  friends 
Porter  ever  had,  and  Mrs.  Roach  ob- 
jected to  the  wedding  only  because  she 
feared  that  her  daughter  had  inherited 
tuberculosis,  the  disease  from  which  Mr. 
Estes  had  died,  and  because  Porter's 
mother  had  died  of  the  same  disease.  Her 
objection  was  valid,  for  Mrs.  Porter  died 
of  tuberculosis  ten  years  later.  The  mar- 
riage, however,  was  a  happy  one.  For 
several  months  the  Porters  lived  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Anderson,  and 
then  moved  to  308  East  Fourth  Street. 
Here   Margaret,   their  only  child,  was 


born  in  1889,  ^^^  soon  grew  old  enough 
to  see  the  humour  of  their  living,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "among  the  Raatz  and  the 
Roaches,  the  Weeds  and  the  Crows." 

Mr.  Hall  retired  from  the  Land  Of- 
fice in  January,  1891,  and  on  January 
2 1  St,  Porter,  drawing  out  the  $66.66  due 
him,  resigned  his  position  to  enter  the  old 
First  National  Bank  of  Austin.  He  had 
double  work,  being  both  paying  and  re- 
ceiving teller,  and  was  allowed  no  rest. 
During  two  summers  he  and  his  family 
took  a  kind  of  vacation  by  living  in  South 
Austin  in  the  home  of  the  Halls,  which 
though  it  was  directly  across  the  Colo- 
rado River,  at  the  foot  of  Congress  Ave- 
nue, was  by  carriage  road,  because  of  the 
location  of  the  bridge,  three  miles  from 
the  bank.  Porter's  service  in  the  bank 
entailed  both  physical  and  mental  strain. 
He  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
writing.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  were 
managed  so  loosely  that  Porter's  predeces- 
sor was  driven  to  retirement,  his  succes- 
sor to  attempted  suicide,  and  himself  to 
serious  trouble.  He  was  not  suited  for 
business,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  had 
hardly  a  happy  moment  while  connected 
with  the  bank.  He  left  the  bank  in  No- 
vember, 1894. 

But  before  that  time  he  had  taken  a 
step  that  brought  him  into  local  promi- 
nence and  influenced  his  later  career. 
William  Cowper  Brann,  "Apostle  and 
Iconoclast,"  had  edited  in  Austin  a  few 
numbers  of  a  monthly  journal  called  the 
Iconoclast  J  beginning  in  July,  1891.  The 
paper  was  a  "skinning  machine"  that 
treated  popular  fads  and  popular  ideals 
so  irreverently  that  subscribers  came 
slowly.  Brann  saw  that  the  time  was 
was  not  ripe  for  his  "great  religious 
monthly,"  and  left  Austin  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  the  San  Antonio  Express. 
In  March,  1894,  Porter  decided  to  try 
his  hand  at  editing  a  paper.  Propositions 
were  made  to  Brann,  with  the  result  that 
the  press  of  the  Iconoclast  was  sold  to 
Porter  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Of  the  two  numbers  of  the  Iconoclast 
which  are  said  to  have  appeared  under 
Porter's  editorship  in  March,  1894,  none 
IS  known  to  be  in  existence.     In  April 
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Brand  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Express 
and  moved  to  Waco,  where  he  decided  to 
xake  up  idol  smashing  again.  As  no  other 
name  would  fit  his  magazine,  he  asked 
Porter  to  give  up  the  name  "Iconoclast." 
Porter  consented.  In  February,  1895, — 
if  one  is  interested  in  the  matter, — the 
first  issue  of  Brann's  new  Iconoclast  ap- 
peared, and  when  he  was  killed  in  a  street 
brawl  at  Waco,  April  i,  1898,  the  paper 
had  reached  a  circulation  of  ninety  thou- 
sand. 

IV 

The  "first  issue  of  Porter's  rechristened 
paper,  the  Rolling  Stone,  appeared  April 
28,  1894,  as  Volume  I,  Number  3.  It 
was  a  five-column  sheet,  thirteen  by 
twenty  inches,  printed  on  cheap,  dull 
paper.  With  the  fourteenth  number  the 
sheet  was  reduced  to  quarto  size,  the  five 
columns  were  changed  to  three  wide  col- 
umns, the  inferior  paper  was  replaced  by 
glossy  paper  of  a  good  quality,  and  the 
motto,  "Out  for  the  Moss,"  which  had 
up  to  this  number  served  as  a  sub-title, 
disappeared.  With  Volume  I,  Number 
36,  the  sheet  was  enlarged  to  its  original 
size,  but  the  glossy  paper  and  the  three 
wide  columns  were  retained.  All  the  is- 
sues of  Volume  II  present  the  same  gen- 
-eral  appearance  as  Volume  I,  Number  36, 
except  that  they  were  printed  on  cheap 
paper  and  were  quartos  in  size.  Every 
issue  consisted  of  at  least  eight  pages,  and 
most  of  the  last  issues  consisted  of  twelve 
pages. 

The  paper  contained  cartoons,  short 
humourous  stories  and  burlesques,  poems, 
•questions  and  answers  (humourous,  of 
course),  a  people's  page,  where  "any  sub- 
ject from  Esoteric  Buddhism  to  freckles," 
received  prompt  attention,  a  page  or  more 
of  plate-matter,  and  editorials,  some  of 
which  were  serious  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Porter  drew  all  the  cartoons 
and  wrote  most  of  the  copy,  although 
syndicated  articles  by  Bill  Nye  regularly 
and  contributed  articles  by  Texas  writers 
occasionally  appeared.  Ideas  in  fun-mak- 
ing came  to  Porter  as  the  Rolling  Stone 
grew  older.  The  "PlunkyiUc  Patriot," 
-a  page  gotten  up  in  imitation  of  a  back- 


woods country  paper  and  depending  for 
its  humourous  effects  primarily  upon  a 
system  of  alarming  typographical  errors, 
was  introduced  in  Volume  I,  Number  29 
(October  27,  1894)  and  thereafter  was 
found  in  every  issue. 

The  first  few  issues  were  gotten  up 
after  bank  hours  and  at  nights  by  Porter 
and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  G.  P.  Roach, 
but  it  pretentiously  claimed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  "The  Rolling  Stone  Company, 
113  East  Seventh  Street,  Driskill  Hotel 
Block."  Soon  afterward  Dixie  Daniels, 
— now  Dr.  D.  Daniels,  of  Galveston, — 
became  managing  editor  (Porter's  name 
did  not  then  appear  in  the  paper),  and 
the  offices  of  publication  were  changed 
to  rooms  7  and  9  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  BruegerhoflF  Building,  Tenth  and 
Congress. 

The  Rolling  Stone  had  an  average  cir- 
culation of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  and 
was  read  with  delight  by  its  subscribers. 
Even  such  celebrated  humourists  as  Bill 
Nye  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs  praised 
the  paper.  But  in  January,  1895,  Porter 
made  a  grave  mistake.  A  smooth-talking 
Englishman  from  San  Antonio  came  to 
Austin  and  persuaded  Porter  that  with 
him  for  a  partner  the  Rolling  Stone 
would  be  a  boundless  success.  There- 
fore in  Volume  II,  Number  2,  January 
26,  1895,  Mr.  Daniel's  name  was  dis- 
placed by  the  announcement  that  "the 
Rolling  Stone  is  edited  by  W.  S.  Porter 
and  Henry  Ryder-Taylor.  Published 
simultaneously  in  Austin  and  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  every  Saturday."  In  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  same  issue  Porter 
announced  that  Mr.  Ryder-Taylor  ("No, 
not  H.  Rider  Haggard")  had  accepted 
the  position  of  local  manager  for  fian 
Antonio.  Henceforth  one  page  of  the 
paper  was  devoted  to  articles  and  jokes 
written  by  Ryder-Taylor  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  San  Antonio  readers.  The  offices 
of  publication  were  then  104  East  Tenth 
Street,  Austin,  and  827  South  Presa 
Street,  San  Antonio. 

The  alliance  with  Ryder-Taylor  was 
provocative  of  some  good,  for  it  took  Por- 
ter on  several  occasions  to  San  Antonio, 
and  he  learned  that  quaint  old  city, — 
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her  crooked  streets,  her  old-fashioned 
houses,  her  boasted  climate,  her  ubiqui- 
tous consumptives, — so  that  he  was  later 
able  to  write  stories  of  San  Antonio 
abounding  in  local  colour, — "A  Fog  in 
Santone,"  "Hygeia  at  the  Solito,"  'The 
Higher  Abdication,"  "The  Missing 
Chord,"  and  others.  On  two  occasions, 
also,  in  order  to  secure  subscriptions  for 
the  paper,  he  and  Ryder-Taylor  paid 
trips  to  Fredericksburg,  a  nearby  German 
settlement,  which  he  has  recorded  in  "A 
Chaparral  Prince." 

But  Ryder-Taylor  persuaded  Porter 
to  oppose  in  the  paper  the  Callaghan  ad- 
ministration (until  19 1 2  in  control  of 
San  Antonio),  and  this  alienated  most  of 
the  San  Antonio  subscribers.  According 
to  Dr.  Daniels,  Porter  also  offended  the 
German  element  of  Austin  by  a  thought- 
less burlesque;  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
trouble  he  was  seized  with  a  malignant 
attack  of  measles.  The  Rolling  Stone 
skipped  two  issues  in  March.  While  he 
was  really  too  ill  to  be  out  of  bed,  Porter 
returned  to  his  office  and  issued  Volume 
II,  Number  9,  March  30,  1895,  apolo- 
gising in  a  witty  paragraph  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  publication.  In  this 
issue  also  he  announced  that  Mr.  Hec 
A.  McEachin,  of  Austin,  had  been  en- 
gaged as  associate  business-manager  and 
would  at  once  put  the  paper  on  a  firm  fi- 
nancial basis.  The  paper  was  then  pub- 
lished only  "in  Austin  by  W.  S.  Porter 
and  Hec.  A.  McEachin,"  but  Ryder- 
Taylor  continued  to  serve  as  "editor  and 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  page,"  with 
an  office  in  San  Antonio  at  637  South 
Presa  Street.  Only  three  other  numbers 
were  issued  before  the  paper  discontinued 
publication,  April  27,  1895. 

Evidently  McEachin  did  not  fulfil 
Porter's  hopes,  and  Porter  himself  was 
again  so  seriously  ill  with  measles  as  to 
come  near  dying.  In  his  absence  his  sub- 
ordinates did  not  try  to  edit  the  Rolling 
Stone,  nor  did  Porter  try  to  revive  it 
after  his  recovery.  Though  intended 
chiefly  for  local  readers  the  Rolling 
Stone  is  really  delightful.  Its  crowning 
glory  is  the  short  stories  written  by  Por- 
ter,  and   one   can    detect   in    them   the 


touches  and  mannerisms  that  made  O. 
Henry  great.  Had  Porter  continued  to 
edit  the  paper  and  had  the  financial  side 
been  well  managed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  become  one  of 
the  leading  humourous  weeklies  in  the 
United  States. 


The  period  during  which  Porter  edited 
the  Rolling  Stone  was  a  period  of  intel- 
lectual growth.  For  six  months  his  only 
means  of  support  was  the  paper,  and  as 
the  woYk  required  by  it  was  compara- 
tively light,  much  time  was  left  at  his 
disposal.  Porter  was  then  living  at  307 
East  Fourth  Street,  and  in  a  bam  in  his 
back  yard  he  arranged  a  study,  where  he 
spent  a  good  part  of  each  day  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  stories  were  mere  ex- 
periments, for  he  made  no  effort  to  enter 
the  popular  magazines.  Until  this  barn 
burned  in  19 12,  it  still  contained  a  thou- 
sand or  more  dust<overed  volumes  that 
he  had  read  and  cast  aside, — everything 
from  Trilby  to  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, 

The  neighbourhood  was  running  over 
with  children,  many  of  whom  played  from 
morning  till  night  with  Margaret  in  the 
Porter  home.  A  fad  of  drawing  what 
they  called  valentines  arose,  and  each 
child  nailed  by  his  gate  a  box  in  which  to 
receive  the  drawings  made  by  his  com- 
panions. As  may  be  imagined,  Porter's 
pencil  was  kept  busy  drawing  valentines 
for  Margaret  to  mail ;  and  several  of  the 
valentines  (one  of  which  is  here  repro- 
duced )  are  still  preserved  by  Austin  peo- 
ple. Porter  was  a  favourite  with  the 
children.  Those  that  have  grown  up 
have  pleasant  memories  of  a  jolly,  big- 
hearted  man  who  never  failed  to  throw 
himself  unreservedly  into  their  games,  to 
tell  them  stories  that  outrivalled  in  inter- 
est those  of  Uncle  Remus,  to  sing  delight- 
fully humourous  songs  to  the  merry  jan- 
gle of  a  guitar,  or  to  draw  mirth-provok- 
ing cartoons. 

In  July,  189s,  a  friend  of  Porter's  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  had  been  fa- 
vourably   impressed    with    the    Rolling 
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Stone,  asked  him  to  go  there  to  edit  a 
paper  of  similar  nature.  He  decided  to 
do  S0|  and  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  sold 
all  his  household  furniture.  But  Mrs. 
Porter  was  ill  and  objected  to  leaving  the 
State.  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnston,  of  the 
Houston  Post,  then  asked  Porter  to  serve 
on  the  staff  of  that  paper,  and  Porter  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  moving  to  Hous- 
ton in  October,  1895. 

The  story  of  his  work  on  the  Post  is 
rather  well  known.  He  was  asked  to  do 
miscellaneous  reporting  at  a  salary  of  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week.  Society  affairs  were 
often  assigned  to  him,  but  he  usually 
coaxed  his  wife  into  attending  and  re- 
porting these.  On  October  14th,  he  began 
to  edit  a  column  of  witticisms, — brief 
paragraphs  of  narrative,  jokes,  and 
poems, — called  "Some  Postscripts  and 
Pcncillings."  On  November  5th  the 
name  of  the  column  was  changed  to 
"Some  Postscripts,"  and  he  continued  to 
edit  it  for  several  months  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  State  Press  praised  the  column 
highly,  while  Colonel  Johnston  showed 
his  appreciation  by  raising  Porter's  salary 
to  twenty  and  then  to  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week  and  by  advising  him  to  go  to  New 
York,  where  his  talents  would  be  in  de- 
mand by  the  big  newspapers.  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, however,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  ill.  Mrs.  Roach  was  sent  for,  and 
after  a  short  visit  took  her  daughter  back 
to  Austin.  Here  she  regained  her  health 
so  rapidly  that  Porter  felt  free  to  take 
a  trip  he  had  been  contemplating. 

In  July,  1896,  he  went  to  New  Or- 
leans.    Remaining  there  for  a  week  or 


two  without  money  and  without  a  job,  he 
was  thrown  among  the  "down-and-out- 
ers,"  whom,  after. all,  his  bohemian  soul 
always  loved.  For  a  time  he  worked 
with  a  construction  gang  on  the  levees; 
but  more  important  than  all,  in  odd  mo- 
ments he  was  learning  New  Orleans  and 
certain  types  of  her  people.  When  he 
had  earned  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
his  passage,  he  sailed  to  Central  America, 
and  for  six  months  remained  in  Hon- 
duras, occupying  himself,  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed it,  "by  knocking  around  among 
the  refugees  and  consuls,''  and  by  acquir- 
ing the  material  afterward  used  in  Cab- 
bages  and  Kings. 

News  came  that  his  wife  had  suffered 
a  relapse,  and  he  hastened  to  return  to 
Texas.  For  a  day  or  two,  because  of  in- 
sufficient funds,  he  stopped  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  chose 
his  pseudonym  in  his  characteristically 
haphazard  fashion.  February  5,  1897, 
he  arrived  at  Austin,  and  found  his  wife 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  Until 
her  death,  on  the  following  July  25th, 
Porter  devoted  himself  to  nursing  her, 
scarcely  leaving  her  side  for  a  moment. 

On  April  22,  1898,  Porter  left  Austin 
and  Texas.  He  never  returned,  nor  was 
he  ever  again  in  the  South  except  on  brief 
visits  to  North  Carolina.  Until  July, 
1901,  he  was  in  Ohio.  He  spent  the  next 
nine  months  with  Margaret  and  the 
Roaches,  who  had  movod  to  Pittsburgh; 
and  it  was  here  that  he  made  his  decision 
to  go  to  *  New  York  City.  How 
fortune  favoured  him  there  everybody 
knows. 
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"the  raft" 


In  a  certain  sense,  this  new  volume  by 
Coningsby  Dawson  forms  a  complemen- 
tary picture  of  life  to  that  given  in  The 
Garden  without  Walls,  In  that  earlier 
story  he  shows  us  the  life  of  the  boy  and 
the  man,  hedged  around  with  walls  built 
of  custom,  convention,  duty  and  honour. 
The  boy  may  scale  these  walls,  the  man 
may  break  through  them,  though  at  the 
cost  of  sore  hurts  and  bruises.  But  the 
girl  and  the  woman  live  as  it  were  upon 
a  raft,  surrounded  by  deep  waters,  over 
which  they  gaze  wistfully  to  the  distant 
shore  of  the  land  of  marriage  and  mother- 
hood, homes  and  husbands, — and  they 
cannot  swim.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his 
two  heroines,  Jehane,  "Unless  some  of 
the  men  see  us  and  put  off  in  boats  to 
rescue  us,  we'll  be  caught  in  the  current 
of  the  years  and  swept  out  into  the  hun- 
ger of  mid-ocean."  As  is  inevitable 
where  realism  and  symbolism  seek  to  join 
forces,  the  two  methods  in  Mr.  Daw- 
son's hands  are  all  the  time  tending  to 
separate.  At  times  the  sheer  narrative 
asserts  its  claims,^  and  he  gives  us  an  al- 
most spendthrift*  wealth  of  characters 
and  incidents  quite  extraneous  to  the 
main  story,  yet  not  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause his  personages  when  at  their  best, 
even  the  secondary  ones,  are  an  unadul- 
terated joy.    And  then  again,  he  seems 
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suddenly  to  remember  his  main  thesis  and 
says  to  his  chief  actors,  "Now,  you  have 
had  your  own  way  long  enough;  you 
must  do,  not  what  you  want  to  do,  but 
what  I  choose  to  make  you  do.  In  order 
to  prove  my  argument."  And  that  is 
why  one  feels  that  Mr.  Dawson's  char- 
acters are  alternately  delightful  and  com- 
panionable acquaintances  and  then  again 
mere  symbols  of  human  nature  reduced 
to  an  algebraic  equation. 

It  is  consequently  not  an  easy  task  to 
give  even  the  most  superficial  general  sur- 
vey of  the  plot  and  structure  of   The 
Raft,    To  say  that  it  is  a  double  story, 
giving  the  life  histories  of  two  strongly 
contrasted    marriages,    would    be    true 
enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  such  a  defi- 
nition   does    the   volume   scant    justice. 
Jehane  Usk  and  Nan  Tudor  were  born 
and  bred  in  the  university  town  of  Ox- 
ford.   Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  they 
had  seen  themselves  surrounded  by  ''privi- 
leged male-creatures  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  choose  them,"  but  so  far  had 
not  done  so.    Then,  suddenly,  love  came 
into  their  lives,  love  for  one  and  the  same 
man,  Billy  Barrington.    The  good  for- 
tune of  being  loved  in  return  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Nan,  while  Jehane,  embittered  and 
haunted  by  the  dread  of  becoming  an  old 
maid,  "married  blindly  on  the  rebound." 
Nan's   marriage   proved    ideally   happy. 
Jehane,  tied  for  life  to  a  hopeless  weak- 
ling, half  buffoon  and  half  knave,  strug- 
gles through  dragging  years  of  misery, 
fiercely  jealous  of  Nan's  good  luck,  of 
Barrington's  prosperity,  and  trying  with 
a  pitiful  and  futile  pride  to  hide  her  own 
poverty,    her    husband's    incapacity,    his 
trickery  and  intemperance.    But  all  this 
hardly  touches  upon  the  really  vital  ele- 
ment of  this  complex  and  richly  endowed 
cross-section  of  life.    Children,  many  of 
them,  come  to  bless  both  these  marriages, 
that  of  love  and  that  of  convenience, — 
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and  Mr.  Dawson  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
his  understanding  and  delineation  of 
childhood.  What  one  will  remember 
longest  of  this  book  is  not  Nan,  uncon- 
sciously selfish  in  her  happiness,  nor 
Jehane,  tragic  in  spite  of  her  sor- 
did grievances,  nor  Barrington,  who 
tries  to  be  magnanimous  and  succeeds  in 
being  only  patronising,  nor  even  Jehane's 
maudlin  and  utterly  disreputable  husband, 
Ocky  Waffles,  with  a  lovable  streak 
hidden  somewhere  under  his  grotesque- 
ness, — no,  none  of  these,  but  the  children, 
keen,  bright,  vitally  alive,  and  every  one 
of  them  a  personality.  Gentle  little  Kay, 
Riska,  moody  and  petulant  like  her 
mother;  Glory,  whose  quiet  influence  the 
reader  scarcely  suspects  until  almost  the 
final  chapter ;  and  last  but  far  from  least, 
Peter,  Nan*s  first-born,  little  Peterkins, 
whose  abnormal  imagination  is  a  source 
of  perpetual  anxiety  to  his  parents,  be- 
cause he  is  so  excessively  and  incurably 
"Peterish."  And  back  and  behind  the 
children  there  is  still  a  lengthening  vista 
of  minor  characters,  each  touched  off  with 
just  a  few  clever,  incisive  strokes,  each 
delightful  in  his  own  special  way,  each 
refusing  to  be  forgotten.  But  we  get 
rather  far  away  from  the  Raft  in  the 
course  of  the  story;  at  times  we  almost 
forget  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  central 
symbol.  And  the  reason  is  quite  simple : 
Mr.  Dawson  is  so  keenly  interested  in 
life, — not  one  aspect  of  life  or  two  as- 
pects, but  human  life  in  its  entirety, — 
that  he  refuses  to  be  bound  down  to  a 
formula;  the  swelling  tide  of  his  imagi- 
nation simply  rises  like  a  spring  freshet 
and  overflows  its  banks.  And  b^ause  his 
substance  is  so  much  more  important  than 
his  form,  we  feel  that  it  docs  not  greatly 
matter  how  loose  his  construction  turns 
out  to  be  at  last  analysis.  His  people  are 
alive,  preeminently  and  triumphantly 
alive, — and  what  higher  form  of  creation 
is  there  than  the  giving  of  life? 

"thb  wall  bbtwebn" 

The    Wall   Between,    by    Ralph    D. 
Paine,  is  either  an  enjoyable  or  a  keenly 
annoying  volume,  according  as  the  reader' 
finds  himself  in  sympathy  or  not  with  the 


author's  point  of  view.  It  is  a  story  of 
American  naval  life,  or  more  specifically 
life  in  the  United  States  marines.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  express  the  present 
reviewer's  source  of  antagonism  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  to  say  that  it 
recalled,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  short  story 
written  many  years  ago  by  Major, — or  as 
he  then  was,  Captain — Charles  King. 
The  story  in  question  dealt  with  a  pri- 
vate in  the  army,  stationed  at  some  iso- 
lated Western  post.  The  man  in  ques- 
tion, little  more  than  a  boy,  is  suffering 
from  acute  homesickness.  To  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  commanding  officer's  wife,  it 
is  obvious  that  what  he  misses  is  the 
ministration  of  women,  mother,  sisters, 
perhaps  some  one  still  nearer  and  dearer. 
But  the  companionship  of  womankind  is 
precisely  what  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  have,  because  he  is  only  an  enlisted 
private,  and  strict  army  discipline  forbids 
even  the  briefest  friendly  talk  between  a 
private,  no  matter  how  refined,  and  an 
officer's  wife  or  daughter.  And  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  good  woman,  who 
would  so  gladly  have  mothered  the 
poor  lad,  must  stand  aside  and  see  him 
eat  his  heart  out,  until  one  day  he  com- 
mits suicide, — and  all  because  the  iron 
discipline  of  the  army  must  be  preserved 
at  any  cost, — and  rightly  so. 

But  in  The  Wall  Between  we  have  a 
parallel  situation  portrayed  in  a  spirit  of 
revolt.  Mr.  Paine  obviously  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  traditions  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  he  proceeds  to  set  them  at  de- 
fiance. Kendall  is  an  enlisted  man  who 
by  sheer  force  of  character  and  executive 
ability  has  worked  his  way  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  quartermaster,  the  high- 
est position  he  can  hope  to  hold.  He  has 
entered  the  service  under  a  shadow,  an 
undeserved  one,  for  he  is  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  his  father's  financial  errors ;  but  he 
still  has  friends  who  believe  in  him,  and 
while  on  leave  of  absence,  he  re-visits  old 
scenes  and  as  a  malicious  fate  will  have  it, 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  certain 
Lieutenant  Burkett,  one  of  his  own  su- 
perior officers.  Naturally,  the  lieutenant 
resents  being  forced  to  meet  on  terms  of 
equality  one  of  his  own  men,  and  a  most 
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unpleasant  altercation  follows,  in  which 
Kendall  addresses  the  lieutenant  in  terms 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  led  to  court-martial,  which  he 
escapes  through  a  sheer  technicality. 
Now,  while  on  leave,  he  has  met  and  fall- 
en in  love  with  a  girl  who  turns  out  to 
be  the  niece  of  his  own  colonel,  and  who 
also  has  awakened  the  interest  of  Lieu- 
tenant Burkett.  All  of  which  is  the  pre- 
lude to  a  lengthy  series  of  intrigues  and 
falsehoods,  designed  by  Burkett  to  ruin 
the  man  who  has  incurred  his  animosity. 
In  the  end.  Sergeant  Kendall  wins  glo- 
rious laurels  at  the  battle  of  Managua, 
Lieutenant  Burkett  disgraces  himself  by 
cowardice  in  face  of  the  enemy,  the  Col- 
onel's niece  defies  navy  traditions  and  her 
mother's  commands,  and  openly  avows 
her  intention  of  marrying  the  Sergeant. 
But  the  latter,  recognising  that  the  Wall 
Between  would  always  remain,  shutting 
out  his  wife  from  the  social  sphere  in 
which  she  was  born,  resigns  from  the  ser- 
vice aod  contents  himself  with  the  cash- 
iership  of  a  modest  bank  in  a  country 
town.  All  of  which  the  author  obviously 
believes  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  in- 
iquity of  naval  discipline.  Yet  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  good  many  intelligent  people 
will  refuse  to  be  convinced  that  the  good 
of  the  service  would  be  promoted  by  the 
establishment  of  something  on  the  order 
of  the  free  and  easy  and  utterly  illogical 
social  relations  that  have  made  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Captain  of  the  Mantel- 
piece memorable. 


"a  lad  of  Kent" 


To  the  sated  reader  of  to-day,  A  Lad 
of  Kent,  by  Herbert  Harrison,  will  per- 
haps prove  a  welcome  diversion  because 
of  its  distinctly  old-fashioned  flavour,  its 
bh'the  and  inconsequential  ramblings,  its 
wealth  of  surprises  and  mysteries,  and  its 
lack  of  haste  or  method  in  explaining 
them.  An  orphan  lad,  brought  up  hap- 
hazard by  a  recluse  and  scholar,  who  half 
starves  the  boy  because  he  spends 
the  sum  sent  periodically  for  thie  lat- 
ter's  maintenance  on  rare  old  books 
and  parchments,  suddenly  finds  all  his 
fortunes   changed    by   the  death   of   his 


old  guardian  and  the  advent  of  a 
stranger  of  courtly  appearance,  who 
claims  to  be  a  former  unsuccessful  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  the  boy's  dead  mother, 
and  undertakes  to  take  him  away  and  pro- 
vides generously  for  his  future.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  story  is  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  smuggling  was 
euphemistically  called  '"free  trading," 
and  when  crime  and  lawlessness  largely 
went  unpunished.  As  a  picture  of  the 
rough  manners  of  that  epoch,  the  tale  has 
a  vividness  that  carries  conviction;  as  a 
chronicle  of  adventures  of  a  hardy  sort, 
abductions,  attempted .  murder,  death 
from  fire  and  sword,  it  lives  up  worthily 
to  the  good  old  picaresco  traditions;  and 
with  it  all,  there  is  a  strain  of  human 
kindliness,  charity  and  brotherly  love  that 
gives  it  a  wider  and  deeper  appeal  than 
books  of  its  class  are  apt  to  have.  In- 
deed, there  is  something  about  it  so  indi- 
vidual, so  sincere,  so  sterling  that  one 
feels  compelled  to  speak  a  kinder  and 
more  urgent  word  on  its  behalf  than  on 
that  of  many  another  tale  of  larger  calibre. 

"the  greatest  of  these" 

Mr.  Archibald  Marshall  has  more 
than  once  been  compared,  both  in  regard 
to  his  material  and  his  method  of  treat- 
ment, to  Anthony  Trollopc;  and  with 
each  volume  the  conviction  grows  that 
the  comparison  is  not  unjustified.  It  is 
not  merely  that  he  has  a  rare  gift  for 
telling  a  story  of  placid  English  coun- 
try life,  with  its  homely  customs  and 
strict  conventions;  it  is  not  merely  that 
he  sets  before  us  personalities  so  strongly 
drawn,  so  unsparingly  analysed  that  we 
know  at  a  glance,  as  we  so  often  know  in 
real  life,  whether  they  are  destined  to  ap- 
peal or  to  antagonise;  but  it  is  because 
his  personages  one  and  all  fit  so  perfectly 
into  their  background,  they  are  so  much 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  landscape,  so  ob- 
viously a  product  of  the  native  soil,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  in  any  of  his  stories  at  just 
what  point  environment  ceases  and  per- 
sonality begins.  In  other  words,  his 
method  is  so  delicate  and  so  true  that  we 
cannot  quite  imagine  what  any  of  his 
men  and  women  would  do  if  transplanted 
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out  of  their  native  haunts.  Taken  where 
they  are,  they  are  not  merely  individuals 
but  something  more :  collectively  they  are 
a  cross-section  of  an  English  social 
stratum.  The  Greatest  of  These  is  not 
only  a  worthy  successor  to  Exton  Manor 
and  The  Squire*s  Daughter;  one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  say  that  it  is  the  finest 
story  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  yet  pro- 
duced. Narrow  and  circumscribed  as  it 
is  in  stage-setting,  it  is  as  broad  as  life  it- 
self in  its  practical  application.  For  its 
theme  is  nothing  less  than  the  all- 
embracing  power  of  charity  and  love. 
Although  we  feel  in  the  course  of  the 
volume  that  we  have  personally  made 
the  acquaintance  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  little  village  of 
Roding,  the  canvas  is  really  not  a 
crowded  one,  and  in  a  hasty  retelling  of 
the  plot  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
how  few  characters  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  are  Dr.  French 
the  rector,  somewhat  pompous  and  very 
sure  of  himself,  his  really  charming  if 
somewhat  worldly  wife,  Gosset  the 
grocer,  who  is  also  a  fanatical  dissenter, 
and  Dr.  Merrow,  whom  ill  health  has 
forced  to  leave  the  large  congregation  he 
has  built  up  in  London,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  very  small  chapel  in  Rod- 
ing. G>incidently  with  Dr.  Merrow's 
arrival,  a  grave  scandal  has  come  to  light 
in  the  village;  Gosset's  strictly  reared 
young  son  is  found  to  have  led  astray 
Jane  Morton,  a  farmer's  daughter  and 
house  servant  of  Miss  Budd,  whose 
vaunted  piety  does  not  prevent  her  from 
turning  the  unfortunate  girl  out  of  doors, 
and  whose  fierce  antagonism  to  the  dis- 
senters makes  her  delight  in  circulating 
this  flagrant  example  of  the  Chapel's 
failure  to  keep  its  members  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path.  Because  Miss  Budd 
is  one  of  his  parishioners,  Dr.  Grant  is 
first  drawn  into  the  tragedy,  and  when 
asked  for  his  advfce  as  to  young  Gosset's 
duty,  hesitates  to  recommend  a  belated 
marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
not  result  in  the  happiness  of  either  party, 
and  that  it  is  unjust  that  a  young  man's 
first  error  should  handicap  him  for  life. 
But  the  real  reason  why  Dr.  Grant  is  un- 


certain in  his  own  mind  is  that  this  sad 
incident  has  reminded  him  of  his  own 
secret  fault,  dating  back  to  the  years  be- 
fore he  had  studied  for  the  ministry. 
Somewhere  in  England,  if  she  is  still  liv- 
ing, is  a  woman  pensioned  off  by  the 
Doctor's  wealthy  relatives,  and  some- 
where also  is  a  young  man  who  is  en- 
titled to  call  the  Doctor  "father."  But  all 
these  ugly  truths  he  has  put  behind  him, 
so  successfully  that  for  years  he  has  led 
his  comfortable,  condescending,  prosper- 
ous life,  with  no  qualm  for  the  past,  and 
with  the  hope  of  higher  honours  in  the 
shape  of  an  archdeaconry  looming  up 
pleasantly  in  the  near  future.  And 
largely  because  of  his  selfishness  and  smug 
complacency,  the  little  village  of  Roding 
has  become  a  hot-bed  of  discords  and 
jealousies,  and  the  antagonism  between 
Church  and  Chapel  has  reached  a  state  of 
intense  bitterness.  Into  this  atmosphere 
of  strife  comes  Dr.  Merrow,  wise,  just, 
exquisitely  gentle  in  spirit,  yet  so  aloof 
from  the  sordidness  of  the  ugly  side  of 
life  that  a  sudden  closer  contact  with  it 
leaves  him  sadly  puzzled  and  infinitely 
pained.  To  show  in  detail  how  this  new 
and  benign  influence  on  the  troubled  and 
discordant  elements  of  Roding  social  life 
begin  to  straighten  out,  how  hatred  gives 
place  to  tolerance,  and  one  after  another 
the  ringleaders  of  strife  awaken  to  a 
finer  and  nobler  view  of  life,  would  be  to 
re-tell  the  whole  story  almost  at  its  origi- 
nal length,  for  Mr,  Marshall  has  packed 
it  so  closely  with  fundamental  truths  that 
any  brief  epitome  must  leave  out  connect- 
ing links  that  are  vital  to  a  full  under- 
standing. Especially  admirable  js  the 
awakening  of  Dr.  French  from  his  smug- 
ness, and  his  wife  from  her  worldliness, 
under  the  refining  influence  of  exposure 
and  disillusion.  For  the  revelation  of  his 
early  sin  comes  just  at  the  hour  when  the 
title  of  archdeacon  is  within  his  grasp, — 
only  to  be  snatched  from  him ;  and  to  the 
wife  comes  the  bitter  knowledge  that  the 
man  she  has  idolised  is  made  of  no  finer 
clay  than  the  rest  of  sinful  mortals.  But 
here  also  the  tender  tolerance  and  wise 
understanding  of  Dr.  Merrow  lays  a 
healing  touch;  and  when  in  recovered 
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health  he  passes  on  to  a  new  and  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness,  he  leaves  behind  him 
a  village  regenerated  by  the  pervading  in- 
fluence of  that  spirit  which  we  are  told 
is  greater  than  that  of  either  faith  or  hope. 
Altogether,  a  strong,  clean,  wholesome 
book,  full  of  a  gentle  inspiration. 


"love's  legend" 


Love's  Legend,  by  H.  Fielding-Hall,  is 
defined  by  the  note  which  accompanies 
it  as  a  story  portraying  "the  truth  about 
some  of  the  problems  of  early  married 
life,"  which  will  "cut  across  the  smudge 
of  sex  questions  like  a  fresh  wind  through 
a  dingy  town."  Such  a  statement  strikes 
the  prospective  reader  as  being  a  rather 
large  contract;  and  after  a  first  reading, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
widespread  and  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  far  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  living  up  to  his  purpose.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  openly  offensive  either 
in  the  situations  or  the  wording  of  the 
story.  It  is  all  scrupulously  discreet  and 
euphemistic;  all  the  physical  facts  of  life 
are  seen  vaguely  as  through  a  veil,  and 
embodied  in  a  series  of  fairy  tales, 
by  means  of  which  the  husband  con- 
veys to  his  curiously  unenlightened  bride 
a  symbolised  interpretation  of  all  that  a 
sanely  educated  young  woman  of  to-day 
ought  to  have  known  already.  As  for  the 
husband's  attitude  toward  the  question  of 
a  double  standard,  which  once  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  becomes  a  crucial 
question  between  the  couple,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  as  far  from  satisfying  old-fash- 
ioned folk  as  it  will  from  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  new  feminism.  After 
frankly  championing  the  right  of  man  to 
have  his  own  separate  standard  of  mo- 
rality, the  husband  goes  on  to  say: 

We  have  standards  that  you  women  know 
nothing  of.  .  .  .  Compared  with  men,  women 
are  narrow,  are  ignorant,  are  spiteful  and 
petty,  are  cowards,  and  are  most  untruthful. 
.  .  .  You  will  repeat  as  true  what  is  only 
hearsay,  and  bad  hearsay  at  that.  You  pre- 
fer to  believe  evil  of  another  rather  than 
good.  You  will  bear  false  witness.  In 
courts  it  is  notorious  how  untruthful  women 


are.  You  are  unscrupulous,  and  you  don't 
know  what  honour  is.  There  is  not  a  woman 
in  a  hundred  who,  if  she  were  suddenly  to 
become  a  man,  and  continued  to  act  as  a 
woman,  would  be  accepted  in  any  club  or 
service  or  company  of  men  at  all. 

The  annoying  feature  of  the  volume  is 
the  sense,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
escape,  that  one  has  been  tricked  through 
some  undeniably  charming  artistry  of 
words,  into  listening  to  the  author's  per- 
sonal doctrines  on  feminism,  where  we 
were  prepared  to  be  pleasantly  enter- 
tained with  a  love  idyll.  To  offset  what- 
ever disparagement  the  present  review  har» 
implied,  it  must  be  freely  confessed  that 
the  exotic  setting,  the  house-boat  on  a 
semi-tropical  river  in  the  heart  of  Bur- 
mah,  makes  a  strong  and  lingering  im- 
pression. An  ideal  spot  for  a  honeymoon, 
undeniably,  if  the  honeymooners  could 
only  have  taken  the  natural  course  of 
events  more  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not 
acted  all  the  time  as  though  the  wrong 
word  or  the  wrong  gesture  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  irreparable.  Mar- 
riage always  means  a  certain  amount  of 
readjustment,  and  such  readjustment  is 
not  necessarily  less  sure  merely  because  it 
is  slow.  And  in  conclusion,  the  present 
reviewer  at  least  closed  the  book  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  all 
its  delicacy,  he  had  in  a  sense  been  peep- 
ing through  a  forbidden  chink  in  the 
blinds.  And  this,  not  because  of  what 
is  said,  but  because  of  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion that  subtly  lurks  between  the 
lines. 

"the  iron  year'' 

In  issuing  a  translation  of  The  Iron 
Year,  from  the  German  of  Walter 
Bloem,  the  publishers  certainly  hit  upon 
a  curiously  timely  and  apposite  story. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
theme  is  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870,  and  not  the  present  struggle  be- 
tween the  German  Empire  and  the  Al- 
lied Forces,  much  of  the  text  reads  like  a 
transcript  from  the  daily  papers,  ampli- 
fied by  all  those  illuminating  little  de- 
tails, which  in  actuality  we  are  obliged 
to  fill  in  for  ourselves  by  a  sheer  imagina- 
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tivc  tour  de  force.  The  Iron  Year  is  an 
uncompromising  piece  of  narration,  little 
troubled  by  reticences.  It  has  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term  a  Zolaesque  power  of 
visualising  the  inevitable  casualties  of 
war.  The  strange  tricks  that  cowardice 
plays  with  men,  the  surprising  redemp- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  first  played  the 
poltroon  and  then,  by  a  miraculous  trans- 
formation which  he  himself  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  redeems  himself,  turns  a  re- 
treat into  a  victory,  and  wins  proud 
recompense,  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
analysed  in  so  masterly  a  fashion ;  possibly 
in  certain  pages  of  Crane's  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  we  find  a  similar  subtlety  of 
psychology.  The  specific  plot  of  The 
Iron  Year  is  rather  thin.  A  French  offi- 
cer has  been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  errand 
to  Germany  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  and  incidentally  meets  and 
falls  madly,  unreasoningly  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  young  German  girl  of  rank  and 
title.  Under  normal  conditions  nothing 
tragic  or  clandestine  would  have  hap- 
pened; but  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
spectre  of  war  is  about  to  intervene  be- 
tween them,  that  they  belong  to  alien 
and  hostile  races,  and  that  even  when  a 
tardy  peace  comes,  a  thousand  obstacles 
will  still  bar  their  way  to  happiness,  they 
throw  discretion  to  the  winds,  and  while 
the  tramp  of  marching  legions  sets  the 
very  walls  to  trembling,  and  the  roll  of 
drums  warn  the  young  lieutenant  that  he 
must  make  haste  to  cross  the  frontier, 
they  linger,  like  Tristan  and  Isolde,  blind 
to  all  but  their  own  consuming  passion. 
Later,  when  the  German  girl's  father 
wishes  her  to  make  a  hasty  marriage  with 
a  suitor  of  her  own  nation,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  to  join  his  regiment,  she  re- 
bels fiercely ;  and  when  her  opposition  has 
led  to  angry  cross-questioning  and  con- 
fession, she  finds  herself  disowned,  ban- 
ished from  home,  and  with  no  resource 
but  to  forget  her  shame  and  sorrow  in 
the  merciful  mission  of  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.  These  two,  the  nurse  and  the 
lieutenant,  repeatedly  cross  each  other's 
trail,  but  are  doomed  never  to  come  face 
to  face  until,  like  the  luckless  pair  in 
Evangeline,  they  meet  in  the  shadow  of 


death.  But  this  story  of  individual  lives 
is  deliberately  subordinated  by  the  author 
to  the  interest  of  the  far  vaster  story  of 
the  war  itself.  And  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  give  him  credit  for  having  risen 
to  a  height  commensurate  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  theme.  We  witness  little 
local  skirmishes,  we  assist  at  the  mad 
charge  of  countless  thousands,  we  follow 
the  desolate  trail  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
endlessly  retreating  to  the  rear,  we  pene- 
trate into  besieged  fortresses,  into  cellars 
where  frightened  women  and  children 
cower,  into  hastily  improvised  hospitals, 
over-laden  with  suffering  and  death.  And 
the  whole  accumulated,  massed  up  horde 
of  impressions  mysteriously  blends  and 
intermingles  in  one  immense,  repellent, 
unforgettable  picture,  an  apotheosis  as  it 
were  of  the  rapacious,  insatiable  Spirit 
of  War,  the  same  spirit  that  is  rampant 
to-day,  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
book  will  have  a  vogue,  because,  just  at 
present,  no  matter  how  reluctantly,  we 
cannot  keep  war  out  of  our  thoughts. 
But  in  times  of  peace  The  Iron  Year  is 
a  book  to  turn  away  from,  because  it  is 
too  vivid,  too  cruel,  too  openly  and  in- 
solently rejoicing  over  the  downfall  of  the 
enemy. 

''stories  of  RUSSIAN   LIFE'' 

It  is,  of  course,  a  satisfaction  to  have 
a  convenient  and  representative  collection 
of  short  stories  by  Anton  TchekofI  ac- 
cessible in  such  a  smooth  and  satisfactory 
translation  as  that  afforded  by  Marian 
Pell.  And  at  the  present  time,  when 
Russia  is  playing  so  large  a  part  in  decid- 
ing the  future  destinies  of  Europe,  it  is 
doubly  interesting  to  the  large  majority 
of  readers  to  whom  Tchekoff  has  been 
merely  a  name,  and  a  strange,  foreign, 
odd-looking  name  at  that,  to  make  a  close 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  through  him 
with  the  inner  soul  of  the  Russian  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions,  officer  and 
civilian,  government  functionary,  vil- 
lager, labourer  and  peasant.  In  spite  of 
his  kindly  humour  and  tender  sympathies, 
there  is  something  undeniably  depressing 
about  many  of  these  stories,  for  they  pic- 
ture  such   narrow,    joyless  lives,   borne 
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with  a  spirit  of  hopeless  resignation.  And 
humour  and  tragedy  blend  inexorably  in 
more  than  one  of  these  little  gems  of 
story-writing.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  shortest,  "The  Death  of  an  Official," 
which  has  something  of  the  quality  of 
Maupassant's  "Piece  of  String."  A  cer- 
tain minor  government  official  is  seated 
one  evening  at  the  theatre  in  the  second 
row  of  the .  orchestra,  when  to  his  un- 
speakable chagrin  he  has  the  misfortune 
to  sneeze  upon  a  superior  officer  who  is 
seated  directly  in  front  of  him.  The  in- 
cident in  itself  is  trivial,  but  to  the  young 
official's  sensitive  imagination  it  becomes 
magnified  into  a  heinous  offence,  colossal 
and  unpardonable.  Because  he  so  ab- 
surdly exaggerates  the  incident,  he  apolo- 
gises in  terms  that  verge  upon  caricature, 
and  awakens  in  the  other  a  suspicion  that 
he  is  being  made  fun  of.  And  so,  from 
sheer  inability  to  see  things  in  their  just 
proportion,  the  luckless  young  man  pur- 


sues the  other  with  more  and  more  pro- 
fuse and  obsequious  explanations  and  re- 
grets, savouring  continually  more  and 
more  of  farce  comedy,  until  his  tormented 
victim  angrily  has  him  ejected  from  his 
house.  Then,  stricken  to  the  heart  with 
the  realisation  that  his  future  public  ca- 
reer is  ruined,  the  poor  young  official, 
still  unable  to  understand,  has  nothing 
left  him  but  to  go  quietly  home,  lie  down 
and — die. 

Such  is  one  of  these  twenty-four  stories, 
chosen  at  random,  just  where  the  pages 
happened  to  fall  open.  It  may  serve  to 
convey  something  of  the  simplicity,  the 
austerity  and  at  the  same  time  the  poig- 
nancy that,  despite  their  wide  range  of 
character,  setting  and  social  grade,  runs 
through  the  warp  and  woof  of  every  one 
of  their  number.  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
through  the  little  volume,  the  fame  of 
TchekoflF  will  reach  a  steadily  widening 
audience  of  American  readers. 


A  THACKERAY  PORTFOLIO 

COLLECTED  BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

In  Two  Parts — Part  I 

The  Proposed  Life  of  Talleyrand — Britannia  Protecting  the  Drama — The  Dignity 
of  Literature — Concerning  Mr.  Washington — Blackballed  by  the  Athenaum — 
Complaining  Against  Mutilation — Striking  for  Higher  Pay, 


Very  few  even  among  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers of  Thackeray's  work  are  aware 
that  he  ever  contemplated  writing  a  Life 
of  Talleyrand.  The  book  was  never 
written,  notwithstanding  an  announce- 
ment by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  in 
1844,  which  ran  as  follows:  "The  first 
Biography  will  be  a  Life  of  Talleyrand 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray."  It  was  intended 
to  have  been  issued  in  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  HalFs  "Monthly  Series,"  a  collection 
of  original  works  of  fiction  and  biog- 
raphy. The  following  letter  from 
Thackeray,  which  is  written  in  his  busi- 
ness, as  distinguished  from  his  social, 
handwriting,  will  be  read  with  interest. 


Reform  Club^  i6th  July,  1844. 
My  dear  Sirs:  I  will  engage  to  write  the 
volumes  The  Life  of  Talleyrand,  and  to 
have  the  MS.  in  your  hands  by  the  ist  of 
December,  health  permitting,  and  will  sign 
an  agreement  to  that  effect  if  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  prepare  one. 

Very  faithfully  yours,  dear  sirs, 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  preface  to  Thackeray's  "Cornhill 
to  Grand  Cairo"  explains  why  his  Life 
of  Talleyrand  was  not  written  after  all. 
After  stating  that  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1844  (eight  days  after  he  had  undertaken 
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to  write  the  Life  for  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall),  the  trip  to  Cairo  was  sud- 
denly proposed  to  and  accepted  by  him,  he 
writes:  "To  break  his  outstanding  en- 
gagements, to  write  letters  to  his  amazed 
family,  stating  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect him  at  dinner,  was  the  work  of 
twenty-four  hours."  One  of  the  engage- 
ments thus  broken  was  that  made  in  the 
letter  printed  above.  Of  all  Thackeray's 
intended,  but  not  executed,  works,  this 
Life  must  be  regretted  most.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  French,  their  character  and 
literature,  and  his  peculiar  humour, 
would  have  rendered  him,  beyond  all 
other  writers,  able  to  do  justice  to  this 
subject.  One  is  inclined,  therefore,  to 
grumble  at  the  promoters  of  his  Journey 
from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  to  which, 
and  the  writing  of  the  account  of  his  voy- 
age, we  owe  the  loss  of  his  intended  Life 
of  Talleyrand,  The  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
book  was  to  have  been  in  one  post  8vo 
volume  of  350  to  400  pages,  and  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Thackeray  would 
have  had  at  his  disposal  private  papers  be- 
longing to  an  old  friend  of  his  family, 
Madame  Tolmache,  the  widow  of  Tal- 
leyrand's private  secretary. 

About  1839  or  1840  Thackeray  was 
still  in  his  twenties  and  still  clinging  to 
the  idea  of  an  artistic  career.  About  this 
time  there  was  proposed  the  publication 
of  a  pictorial  broadsheet  to  be  called 
"Sketches  by  Spec."  It  was  not  only 
planned  but  one  number  was  written  and 
actually  printed,  although  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  work  was  really  issued  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  subject  of  the  illustration  was 
"Britannia  Protecting  the  Drama,"  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  reasons 
for  assigning  the  authorship  of  the  print, 
and  the  accompanying  description,  to 
Thackeray.  It  is  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  drawing  was  entirely  characteris- 
tic of  him,  and  is  signed  by  his  well- 
known  "Spectacles,"  while  the  peculiar 
style  of  spelling  the  pseudonym  of  "Spec," 
used  afterward  in  Punch  (and  the  name 
of  the  publisher),  confirmed  Thackeray's 
authorship   of   the   whole.     But   before 


sketches  by  "Spec"  came  the  earliest  of 
Thackeray's  incomplete  works.  The 
IVhitey  Brown  Paper  Magazine.  This 
was  planned  as  a  joke  and  was  clearly 
never  intended  to  be  carried  out.  The 
originator  was  John  Hamilton  Reynolds, 
and  two  of  the  contributors  were  to  have 
been  Thackeray  and  R.  H.  Barham. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  years  we 
come  to  the  time  when  The  History  of 
Pendennis  was  appearing  in  monthly 
parts.  In  that  story  there  was  chroni- 
cled an  interview  between  Pendennis  and 
Warrington  that  brought  down  upon  the 
author's  head  the  indignation  of  a  great 
many  of  the  writing  fraternity.  In  a  let- 
ter written  from  the  Reform  Club  to 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
Thackeray  took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  own 
behalf. 

THE    DIGNrTY    OF    LrTERATURE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

Sir:  In  a  leading  article  of  your  journal 
of  Thursday,  the  3d  instant,  you  commented 
upon  literary  pensions  and  the  status  of  lit- 
erary men  in  this  country,  and  illustrated 
your  argument  by  extracts  from  the  story  of 
Pendennis,  at  present  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. You  have  received  my  writings  with 
so  much  kindness,  that,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  disapprove  of  them  or  the  author,  I  can't 
question  your  right  to  blame  me,  or  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  friendliness  and  honesty 
of  my  critic;  and,  however  I  might  dispute 
the  justice  of  your  verdict  in  my  case,  I  had 
proposed  to  submit  to  it  in  silence,  being  in- 
deed very  quiet  in  my  conscience  with  regard 
to  the  charge  made  against  me. 

But  another  newspaper  of  high  character 
and  repute  takes  occasion  to  question  the 
principles  advocated  in  your  article  of 
Thursday;  arguing  in  favour  of  pensions  for 
literary  persons,  as  you  argued  against 
them;  and  the  only  point  upon  which  the 
Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  appear  to 
agree  unluckily  regards  myself,  who  am  of- 
fered up  to  genera]  reprehension  in  two  lead- 
ing articles  by  the  two  writers ;  by  the  latter, 
for  "fostering  a  baneful  prejudice''  against 
literary  men;  by  the  former,  for  "stooping 
to  flatter"  this  prejudice  in  the  public  mind. 
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and  "condescending  to  caricature  (as  ia  too  dulness)  of  any  single  line  from  his  pen — 
often  my  habit)  my  literary  fellow-labourers,  grave  as  they  are,  are,  I  hope,  not  proven, 
in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  non-literary  "To  stoop  to  flatter"  any  class  is  a  novel 
class."  accusation  brought  against  my  writings;  and 
The  charges  of  the  Examiner  against  a  as  for  my  scheme  "to  pay  court  to  the  non- 
man  who  has  never,  to  his  knowledge,  been  literary  class  by  disparaging  my  literary 
ashamed  of  his  profession,  or  (except  for  its  fellow- labourers,"     it    is     a     design     which 
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would  exhibit  a  degree  not  only  of  baseness 
but  of  folly  upon  my  part  of  which,  I  trust, 
I  am  not  capable.  The  editor  of  the  Exam- 
iner  may  perhaps  occasionally  write,  like 
other  authors,  in  a  hurry  and  not  be  aware 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  some  of  his  sen- 
tences may  lead.  If  I  stoop  to  flatter  any- 
body's prejudice  for  some  interested  motives 
of  my  own,  I  am  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
rogue  and  a  cheat;  which  deductions  from 
the  Examiner's  premises  I  will  not  stoop  to 
contradict,  because  the  premises  themselves 
are  simply  absurd. 

I  deny  that  the  considerable  body  of  our 
countrymen  described  by  the  Examiner  "as 
the  non-literary  class"  has  the  least  gratifi- 
cation in  witnessing  the  degradation  or  dis- 
paragement of  literary  men.  Why  accuse 
"the  non-literary  class"  of  being  so  ungrate- 
ful? If  the  writings  of  an  author  give  a 
reader  pleasure  or  profit,  surely  the  latter 
will  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  per- 
son who  so  benefits  him.  What  intelligent 
man,  of  what  political  views,  would  not  re- 
ceive with  respect  and  welcome  that  writer 
of  the  Examiner  of  whom  your  paper  once 
said  that  "he  made  all  England  laugh  and 
think"?  Who  would  deny  to  that  brilliant 
wit,  that  polished  satirist,  his  just  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration?  Does  any  man 
who  has  written  a  book  worth  reading — any 
poet,  historian,  novelist,  man  of  science — 
lose  reputation  by  his  character  for  genius  or 
for  learning?  Does  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
get  friends,  sympathy,  applause^money,  per- 
haps?— all  good  and  pleasant  things  in 
themselves,  and  not  ungenerously  awarded 
as  they  are  honestly  won?  That  generous 
faith  in  men  of  letters,  that  kindly  regard 
in  which  the  whole  reading  nation  holds 
them,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  clearly  shown 
in  our  country  every  day,  that  to  question 
them  would  be  absurd  as,  permit  me  to  say 
for  my  part,  it  would  be  ungrateful.  What 
is  it  that  fills  mechanics'  institutes  in  the 
great  provincial  towns  when  literary  men 
are  invited  to  attend  their  festivals?  Has 
not  every  literary  man  of  mark  his  friends 
and  his  circle,  his  hundreds  or  his  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers?  And  has  not  every 
one  had  from  these  constant  and  affecting 
testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
him?     It  is  of  course  one  writer's  lot,  from 


the  nature  of  his  subject  or  of  his  genius, 
to  command  the  sympathies  or  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  many  more  readers  than  shall 
ohoose  to  listen  to  another  author;  but 
surely  all  get  their  hearing.  The  literary 
profession  is  not  held  in  disrepute;  nobody 
wants  to  disparage  it;  no  man  loses  his  so- 
cial rank,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  practising 
it.  On  the  contrary:  the  pen  gives  a  place 
in  the  world  to  men  who  had  none  before-^ 
a  fair  place  fairly  achieved  by  their  genius; 
as  any  other  degree  of  eminence  is  by  any 
other  kind  of  merit  Literary  men  need  not; 
as  it  seems  to  me,  be  in  the  least  querulous 
about  their  position  any  more,  or  want  the 
pity  of  anybody.  The  money-prizes  which 
the  chief  among  them  get  are  not  so  high 
as  those  which  fall  to  men  of  other  callings 
— to  bishops,  or  to  judges,  or  to  opera  sing- 
ers and  actors;  nor  have  they  received  star 
and  garters  as  yet,  or  peerages  and  gover- 
norships of  islands  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
military  officers.  The  rewards  of  the  pro- 
fession are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  money 
standard:  for  one  man  spends  a  life  of 
learning  and  labour  on  a  book  which  does 
not  pay  the  printer's  bill;  and  another  gets 
a  little  fortune  by  a  few  light  volumes.  But, 
putting  the  money  out  of  the  question,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  social  estimation  of  the  man 
of  letters  is  as  good  as  it  deserves  to  be  and 
as  good  as  that  of  any  other  professional 
man. 

With  respect  to  the  question  in  debate  be- 
tween  you  and  the  Examiner,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  public  rewards  and  honours  for 
literary  men,  I  don't  see  why  men  of  letters 
should  not  very  cheerfully  coincide  with  Mr. 
Examiner  in  accepting  all  the  honours, 
places  and  prizes  which  they  can  get.  The 
amount  of  such  as  will  be  awarded  to  them 
will  not,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  impoverish 
the  country  much;  and  if  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  State,  to  reward,  by  money,  or  titles  of 
honour,  or  stars  and  garters  of  any  sort,  in- 
dividuals who  do  the  country  service;  and  if 
individuals  are  gratified  by  having  sir,  or 
my  lord,  appended  to  their  names,  or  stars 
and  ribbons  hooked  on  to  their  coats  and 
waistcoats,  as  men  most  undoubtedly  are, 
and  as  their  wives,  families,  and  relations 
are;  there  can  be  no  reason  why  men  of  let- 
ters should  not  have  the  chance,  as  well  as 
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,  or  why,  if 
Im-  one  profct- 
Bot  be  fiMd  for  anochcr. 
*r»lli«ig«  tUaks  himfclf  d^ 
bj  recoTi^K  a  reward  from  bb  Got* 
■or  sorely  need  the  literary  mao 
be  SMre  i*|Ofimiib  aboot  pcnsiom,  and  rib- 
boKSk  aod  titlct»  than  the  aunbattador,  or 
general,  or  judge.  Every  European  Stale 
but  oors  rewards  its  men  of  letters;  the 
American  Goremment  gives  them  their  full 
share  of  its  small  patronage;  and  if  Ameri- 
cans, why  not  Englishmen  ?  If  Pitt  Crawley 
is  disappointed  at  not  getting  a  ribbon  on 
retiring  from  his  diplomatic  post  at  Pumper- 
nickel; if  General  CDowd  is  pleased  to  be 
called  Sir  Hector  O'Dowd,  ICC.B^  and  his 
wife  at  being  denominated  my  Lady 
O'Dowd;  are  literary  men  to  be  the  only 
persons  exempt  from  vanity,  and  is  it  to  be 
a  sin  in  them  to  covet  honour? 

And  now,  with  regards  to  the  charge 
against  myself  of  fostering  baneful  preju- 
dices against  our  calling — ^to  which  I  no 
more  plead  guilty  than  I  should  think  Field- 
ing would  have  done  if  he  had  been  ac* 
cused  of  a  design  to  bring  the  Church  into 
contempt  by  describing  Parson  Trul liber- 
permit  me  to  say,  that  before  you  deliver 
lentence  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  had 
waited  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  argument 
Who  knowi  what  is  coming  in  the  future 
numberi  of  the  work  which  has  incurred 
your  displeasure  and  the  Examiner's^  and 
whether  you,  in  accusing  me  of  prejudices, 
and  the  Examiner  (alas!)  of  swindling  and 
flattering  the  public,  have  not  been  prema- 
ture? Time  and  the  hour  may  solve  this 
mystery,  for  which  the  candid  reader  is  re- 
ferred "to  our  next." 

That  I  have  a  prejudice  against  running 
into  debt,  and  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
life,  and  against  quackery  and  falsehood  in 
my  profession,  I  own;  and  that  I  like  to  have 
a  laugh  at  those  pretenders  in  it  who  write 
confidential  news  about  fashion  and  politics 
for  provincial  gohemouches;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  feeling  any  malice  in  describing 
this  weakness,  or  of  doing  anything  wrong 
in  exposing  the  former  vices.  Have  they 
never  existed  among  literary  men?  Have 
their  talents  never  been  urged  as  a  plea  for 
improvidence,  and  their  very  faults  adduced 


as  a  ODsseqncnce  of  dMir  ^emos?  The  only 
moral  that  I,  as  a  writer,  wished  to  hint 
ia  the  descriptioas  against  iHuch  yoa  pro- 
test; was,  that  it  was  the  doty  of  a  literary 
man,  as  well  9:^  any  other,  to  practise  regu- 
larity and  sobriety,  to  love  his  family  and  to 
pay  his  tradesmen.  Nor  is  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  "a  caricature  which  I  ooode- 
scend  to,"  any  more  than  it  b  a  wilful  and 
insidious  design  on  my  part  to  flatter  '^e 
non-literary  class."  If  it  be  a  caricature, 
it  is  the  result  of  a  natural  perversity  of 
vision,  not  oi  an  artful  desire  to  mislead; 
but  my  attempt  was  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I 
meant  to  tell  it  not  unkindJir.  I  have  seen 
the  bookseller  whom  Bludyer  robbed  of  his 
books:  I  have  carried  money,  and  from  a 
noble  brother  man-of-letters,  to  some  one  not 
unlike  Shandon  in  prison,  and  have  watched 
the  beautiful  devotion  of  his  wife  in  that 
dreary  place.  Why  are  these  things  not  to 
be  described,  if  they  illustrate,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  do,  that  strange  and  awful 
struggle  of  good  and  wrong  which  takes 
place  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  world?  It 
may  be  that  I  work  out  my  moral  ill,  or  it 
may  be  possibly  that  the  critic  of  the  Exam- 
iner fails  in  apprehension.  My  efforts  as  an 
artist  come  perfectly  within  his  province  as 
a  censor;  but  when  Mr.  Examiner  says  of  a 
gentleman  that  he  is  "stooping  to  flatter  a 
public  prejudice,"  which  public  prejudice 
does  not  exist,  I  submit  that  he  makes  a 
charge  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust; 
and  am  thankful  that  it  repels  itself. 

And,  instead  of  accusing  the  public  of  per- 
secuting and  disparaging  us  as  a  class,  it 
seems  to  me  that  men  of  letters  had  best 
silently  assume  that  they  are  as  good  as 
any  other  gentlemen;  nor  raise  piteous  con- 
troversies upon  a  question  which  all  people 
of  sense  must  take  to  be  settled.  If  I  sit  at 
your  table,  I  suppose  that  I  am  my  neigh- 
bour's equal,  as  that  he  is  mine.  If  I  begin 
straightway  with  a  protest  of  "Sir,  I  am  a 
literary  man,  but  I  would  have  you  to  know 
I  am  as  good  as  you"  which  of  us  is  it  that 
questions  the  dignity  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion— ^my  neighbour  who  would  like  to  eat 
his  soup  in  quiet,  or  the  man  of  letters  who 
commences  the  argument?  And  I  hope  that 
a  comic  writer,  because  he  describes  one  au- 
thor as  improvident,  and  another  as  a  para- 
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site,  may  not  only  be  guiltless  of  a  desire  to 
vilify  his  profession,  but  may  really  have  its 
honour  at  heart  If  there  are  no  spendthrifts 
or  parasites  among  us,  the  satire  becomes 
unjust;  but  if  such  exist,  or  have  existed, 
they  are  as  good  subjects  for  comedy  as  men 
of  other  callings.  I  never  heard  that  the 
Bar  felt  itself  aggrieved  because  Punch 
chose  to  describe  Mr.  Dunup's  notorious 
state  of  insolvency,  or  that  the  picture  of 
Stiggins,  in  "Pickwick,"  was  intended  as  an 
insult  to  all  Dissenters;  or  that  all  the  at- 
torneys in  the  empire  were  indignant  at  the 
famous  history  of  the  firm  of  ''Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap;"  are  we  to  be  passed  over 
because  we  are  faultless  or  because  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  laughed  at?  And  if  every 
character  in  a  story  is  to  represent  a  class, 
not  an  individual — if  every  bad  figure  is  to 
have  its  obliged  contrast  of  a  good  one,  and 
a  balance  of  vice  and  virtue  is  to  be  struck 
— ^novels,  I  think,  would  become  impossible, 
as  they  would  be  intolerably  stupid  and  un- 
natural; and  there  would  be  a  lamentable 
end  of  writers  and  readers  of  such  composi- 
tions.— ^Believe  me,  sir,  to  be  your  very  faith- 
ful servant, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Reform  Club,  Jan.  8. 

It  was  to  the  London  Times  that 
Thackeray  addressed  his  letter  speciously 
explaining  away  the  sting  caused  by  a 
certain  famous  paragraph  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  The  Newcomes. 

"MR,  WASHINGTON" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 

Sir:  Allow  me  a  word  of  explanation  in 
answer  to  a  strange  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  me  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  your  New  York  correspondent  has 
made  public  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  story 
which  I  am  now  publishing  appears  a  sen- 
tence, in  which  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  finding  any  harm  until  it  had  been  discov- 
ered by  some  critics  over  the  water.  The 
fatal  words  are  these: — 

"When  pigtails  grew  on  the  backs  of  the 
British  gentry,  and  their  wives  wore  cush- 
ions on  their  heads,  over  which  they  tied 
their  own  hair,  and  disguised  it  with  powder 


and  pomatum;  when  Ministers  went  in  their 
stars  and  orders  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  orators  of  the  Opposition  attacked 
nightly  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  riband; 
when  Mr.  Washington  was  heading  the 
American  rebels  with  a  courage,  it  must  be 
confessed,  worthy  of  a  better  cause, — there 
came  to  London,  out  of  a  northern  country, 
Mr.,"  etc 

This  paragraph  has  been  interpreted  in 
America  as  an  insult  to  Washington  and  the 
whole  Union;  and,  from  the  sadness  and 
gravity  with  which  your  correspondent  quotes 
certain  of  my  words,  it  is  evident  he,  too, 
thinks  they  have  an  insolent  and  malicious 
meaning. 

Having  published  the  American  critic's 
comment,  permit  the  author  of  a  faulty  sen- 
tence to  say  what  he  did  mean,  and  to  add 
the  obvious  moral  of  the  apologue  which 
has  been  so  oddly  construed.  I  am  speaking 
of  a  young  apprentice  coming  up  to  London 
between  the  years  1770-80,  and  want  to  de- 
pict a  few  figures  of  the  last  century.  (The 
illustrated  head-letter  of  the  chapter  was  in- 
tended to  represent  Hogarth's  industrious 
apprentice.)  I  fancy  the  old  society  with 
its  hoops  and  powder — ^Barr6  or  Fox  thun- 
dering at  Lord  North  asleep  on  the  Treas- 
ury-bench— ^the  news- readers  at  the  coffee- 
room  talking  over  the  paper,  and  owning 
that  this  Mr.  Washington,  who  was  leading 
the  rebels,  was  a  very  courageous  soldier, 
and  worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  fighting 
against  King  George.  The  images  are  at 
least  natural  and  pretty  consecutive.  1776 — 
the  people  in  London  in  '76 — ^the  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons  in  '76 — Lord  North — 
Washington — ^what  the  people  thought  about 
Washington, — I  am  thinking  about  '76. 
Where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  the 
insult  to  1853?  The  satire,  if  satire  there  be, 
applies  to  us  at  home,  who  called  Washing- 
ton "Mr.  Washington;"  as  we  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great  "the  Protestant  Hero,"  or 
Napoleon  "the  Corsican  tyrant,"  or  "General 
Bonaparte."  Need  I  say  that  our  officers 
were  instructed  (until  they  were  taught  bet- 
ter manners)  to  call  Washington  "Mr. 
Washington"?  and  that  the  Americans  were 
called  rebels  during  the  whole  of  that  con- 
test? Rebels!— of  course  they  were  rebels; 
and    I    should    like    to    know   what    native 
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American  would  not  have  been  a  rebel  in 
that  cause? 

As  irony  is  dangerous,  and  has  hurt  the 
feelings  of  kind  friends  whom  I  would  not 
wish  to  offend,  let  me  say,  in  perfect  faith 
and  gravity,  that  I  think  the  cause  for  which 
Washington  fought  entirely  just  and  right, 
and  the  champion  the  very  noblest,  purest, 
bravest,  best  of  God's  men. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant. 
Athenaeum,  Nov.  22.      W.  M.  Thackeray. 
{Times,  November  23,  1853.] 

Thackeray  was  proposed  for  member- 
ship at  the  Athenaeum  by  Hallam  and 
Dean  Milman,  and  was  excluded  by  one 
black-ball.  This  injury,  which  was  re- 
dressed by  his  election  by  the  committee 
a  year  later,  was  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing admirable  letter: 

MR.  THACKERAY  TO  MR.  HAYWARD 

Kensington,  Feb.  i,  1850. 
My  Dear  Hayward:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  note.  I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  issue 
of  the  kind  effort  made  at  the  Athenaeum 
in  my  behalf;  indeed,  as  a  satirical  writer, 
I  rather  wonder  that  I  have  not  made  more 
enemies  than  I  have.  I  don't  mean  enemies 
in  a  bad  sense,  but  men  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  my  style,  art,  opinions,  imperti- 
nences, and  so  forth.  There  must  be  thou- 
sands of  men  to  whom  the  practice  of  ridi- 
cule must  be  very  offensive;  doesn't  one  see 
such  in  society,  or  in  one's  own  family?  per- 
sons whose  nature  was  not  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  humour?  Such  a  man  would  be 
wrong  not  to  give  me  a  black-ball,  or  what- 
ever it  is  called — a  negatory  nod  of  his  hon- 
est, respectable,  stupid  old  head.  And  I  sub- 
mit to  his  verdict  without  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  animosity  against  my  judge.  Why, 
Dr.  Johnson  would  certainly  have  black- 
balled Fielding,  whom  he  pronounced  "a  dull 
fellow — Sir,  a  dull  fellow  I"  and  why  should- 
n't my  friend  at  the  Athenaeum?  About 
getting  in  I  don't  care  twopence;  but  indeed 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  had  such 
sureties  as  Hallam  and  Milman,  and  to  know 
that  the  gentlemen  whom  you  mention  were 
so  generous  in  their  efforts  to  serve  me. 
What  does  the  rest  matter?  If  you  should 
ever  know  the  old  gentleman  (for  old  I  am 


sure  he  is,  steady  and  respectable)  who  ob- 
jects to  me,  give  him  my  best  compliments, 
and  say  I  think  he  was  quite  right  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  honestly,  and  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  reason  with  which  Heaven 
has  mercifully  endowed  him.  But  that  he 
would  be  slow,  I  wouldn't  in  the  least  ob- 
ject to  meet  him;  and  he  in  his  turn  would 
think  me  flippant,  etc. — Enough  of  these  ego- 
tisms. Didn't  I  tell  you  once  before,  that  I 
feel  frightened  almost  at  the  kindness  of  peo- 
ple regarding  me?  May  we  all  be  honest 
fellows,  and  keep  our  heads  from  too  much 
vanity.  Your  case  was  a  very  different  one: 
yours  was  a  stab  with  a  sharp  point;  and  the 
wound,  I  know,  must  have  been  a  most  se- 
vere one.  So  much  the  better  in  you  to  have 
borne  it  as  you  did.  I  never  heard  in  the 
least  that  your  honour  suffered  by  the  injury 
done  you,  or  that  you  lost  the  esteem  (how 
should  you?)  of  any  single  friend,  because 
an  enemy  dealt  you  a  savage  blow.  The 
opponent  in  your  case  exercised  a  right  to 
do  a  wrong:  whereas,  in  the  other,  my  Athe- 
naeum friend  has  done  no  earthly  harm  to 
any  mortal,  but  has  established  his  own  char- 
acter and  got  a  great  number  of  kind  testi- 
monials to  mine. 
Always,  dear  Hayward,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Before  the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair 
Thackeray  was  a  little  better  than  a  sub- 
limated literary  hack,  and  was  obliged  to 
endure  the  hack's  fate  of  having  his  copy 
cut  to  make  space  for  more  favoured  con- 
tributors. Thus  the  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond  w^  materially  curtailed  in  the 
course  of  publication.  Thackeray  natu- 
rally squirmed  under  the  treatment.  Here 
is  a  letter  on  the  subject  written  October 
16,  1845. 

October  16,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  and 
acknowledged  with  many  thanks  your  bank- 
er's bill.  From  them  or  from  you,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  delighted  to  receive  communications 
of  this  nature.  From  your  liberal  payment  I 
can't  but  conclude  that  you  reward  me  not 
only  for  labouring,  but  for  being  mutilated  in 
your  service.  I  assure  you  I  suffered  cruelly 
by  the  amputation  which  you  were  obliged 
to  inflict  upon  my  poor  dear  paper.    I  mourn 
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Still — as  what  father  can  help  doing  for  his 
children? — ^for  several  lovely  jokes  and 
promising  facetia,  which  were  born  and 
might  have  lived  but  for  your  scissors  urged 
by  ruthless  necessity.  I  trust,  however,  there 
are  many  more  which  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  and  which  will  meet  with  more  fa- 
vour in  your  eyes.  I  quite  agree  with  your 
friends  who  say  Willis  was  too  leniently 
used.  O,  to  think  of  my  pet  passages  gone 
for  ever! 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
IS  elected  Correspondence  of  the  Late  Ma- 
coey  Napier,    Macmillan,  1879.] 

Another  cause  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Thackeray  in  the  early  days  was 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  inadequately 
paid  for  his  work.  The  following  clip- 
ping on  that  subject  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  for  December  8, 
1886: 

HOW  THACKERAY  STRUCK  FOR  HIGHER  PAY 

The  Charleston  NevDs  publishes  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter,  "which,''  it 
says,  "was  written  to  James  Fraser,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  was  cop- 
ied, by  a  Charleston  lady  who  visited  Europe 
this  year,  from  the  original  in  the  collection 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fraser's  sister,  Mrs.  Fin- 
layson  of  Dublin,  Ireland": 

Boulogne,  Monday,  February. 
My  Dear  Fraser:  I  have  seen  the  doctor, 
who  has  given  me  his  commands  about  the 
hundredth  number.  I  shall  send  him  my 
share  from  Paris  in  a  day  or  two,  and  hope 
I  shall  do  a  good  deal  in  the  diligence  to- 
morrow. He  reiterates  his  determination  to 
write  monthly  for  you,  and  to  deliver  over 
the  proceeds  to  me.  Will  you,  therefore, 
have  the  goodness  to  give  the  bearer  a 
cheque  (in  my  wife's  name)  for  the  amount 


of  his  contributions  for  the  two  last  months. 
Mrs.  Thackeray  will  give  you  a  receipt  for 
the  same.  You  have  already  Magee's  au- 
thority ? 

Now  comes  another,  and  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant point,  on  which  I  must  speak.  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  I  shall  strike  for  wages. 

You  pay  more  to  others,  I  find,  than  to 
me;  and  so  I  intend  to  make  some  fresh  con- 
ditions about  Yellow-plush.  I  shall  write 
no  more  of  that  gentleman's  remarks  except 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a  sheet,  and 
with  a  drawing  for  each  number  in  which 
his  story  appears — ^the  drawing  two  guineas. 

Pray  do  not  be  angry  at  this  decision  on 
my  part;  it  is  simply  a  bargain,  which  it  is 
my  duty  to  make.  Bad  as  he  is,  Mr.  Yel- 
low-plush is  the  most  popular  contributor  to 
your  magazine,  and  ought  to  be  paid  accord- 
ingly; if  he  does  not  deserve  more  than  the 
monthly  nurse,  or  the  Blue  Friars,  I  am  a 
Dutchman. 

I  have  been  at  work  upon  his  adventures 
to-day,  and  will  send  them  to  you  or  not  as 
you  like,  but  in  common  regard  for  myself 
I  won't  work  under  prices. 

Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  very  indig- 
nant, and  swear  I  am  the  most  mercenary 
of  individuals.  Not  so.  But  I  am  a  better 
workman  than  most  in  your  crew  and  de- 
serve a  better  price. 

You  must  not,  I  repeat,  be  angry,  or  be- 
cause we  differ  as  tradesmen  break  off  our 
connection  as  friends.  Believe  me  that, 
whether  I  write  for  you  or  not,  I  always 
shall  be  glad  of  your  friendship  and  anx- 
ious to  have  your  good  opinion. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Fraser  (independent 
of  £.  s.  d.),  very  truly  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Write  me  a  line  at  Maurice's,  Ru;  de 
Rivoli.  I  can  send  off  Y.  P.  twenty-four 
hours  after  I  got  yours,  drawing  and  all. 

James  Fraser,  215  Regent  Street. 
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THE  NEW  BEATITUDE 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

In  gay  Brabant  I  have  danced  till  the  night  turned  rose, 
All  the  health  and  the  wealth  of  a  Rubens  before  my  eye. 

In  meadows  which  only  the  tramper  of  byways  knows, 
I  have  tasted  the  peace  of  earth  neath  a  kind  calm  sky, 

Glad  of  the  Angelus,  gladdened  by  love-looks  shy 
And  the  laughter  of  children  and  songs  of  men  who  mow. 

All  that  I  hear  to-day  is  the  harsh  dull  cry : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 

In  Picardy  plain  through  which  all  joyance  flows 
Like  the  tranquil  Somme;  and  churches  beautify 

Every  hamlet  with  noble  shrines  that  spell  repose; 
And  the  simple  peasant  has  never  a  thought  to  deny 

A  bed  or  a  snack  to  the  stranger  wandering  by, — 
In  gentle,  smiling  Picardy,  all  aglow 

With  poppies  amid  ripe  wheat,  I  hear  the  sigh : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 

In  Prussia  the  proud,  whose  boundaries  enclose 
Full  many  a  fireside  happy  once  to  vie 

In  soft  content  with  any  home  that  owes 
Its  worth  to  toil  and  thrift,  now  gone  awry ; 

Yea,  in  proud  Prussia,  not  only  those  that  fly 
The  Cossack,  but  women  secure  from  death  or  blow, — 

Do  not  their  hearts  confess  (though  lips  may  lie)  : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 

ENVOY 

Lord  Prince  of  Peace,  who  for  men's  sins  didst  die. 
Let  them  not  reap  the  whirlwind  that  they  sow ! 
Twice-crucified,  do  not  Thou  too  reply : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SEQUENCE  IN  THE 

DRAMA 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


At  the  very  outset  of  the  current  season, 
a  great  success  was  achieved  by  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  whose  name  had  never  be- 
fore been  heard  of  in  the  theatre.  Like 
Lord  Byron,  this  new  playwright  awoke 
one  morning  to  discover  that  he  had 
grown  famous  overnight.  His  name — 
which  is  familiar  now — is  Elmer  L.  Rei- 
zenstein ;  and  the  title  of  his  play — ^which 
bids  fair  to  crowd  the  Candler  Theatre 
every  night  throughout  the  season — is  On 
Trial, 


"on  trial'' 


•  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
success  oi  On  Trial  is  that  it  is  em- 
phatically a  success  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
The  piece  has  been  accurately  described 
by  the  youthful  author  as  '*an  experiment 
in  dramatic  technique";  and  its  instan- 
taneous and  huge  success  affords  a  hith- 
erto unprecedented  indication  that  our 
public  has  grown  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  technique  of  the  drama  to  welcome 
plays  whose  strongest  bid  for  favour  is 
their  technical  efficiency. 

Until  this  indication  of  a  turning  of 
the  tide  in  favour  of  stagecraft  for  the 
sake  of  stagecraft,  it  had  been  generally 
agreed  among  observers  of  our  current 
drama  that  popular  success  depended 
more  on  subject-matter  than  on  technical 
dexterity.  Nearly  all  the  plays  that  have 
run,  in  recent  seasons,  more  than  six 
months  in  New  York  have  succeeded  be- 
cause of  something  in  the  theme  or  in 
the  story  that  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
public.  While  technical  masterpieces  like 
The  Thunderbolt  have  failed,  inferior 
fabrics  like  Within  the  Law  have  played 
to  crowded  houses  for  a  year  because  of 
a  certain  timeliness  of  interest  in  their 
Subject-matter.  Peg  o'  My  Heart  suc- 
ceeded because  it  told  a  pretty,  sentimen- 


tal Story,  while  Hindle  Wakes  failed  be- 
cause it  told  a  story  that  was  neither 
pretty  nor  sentimental.  By  inference 
from  examples  such  as  these,  it  had  ap- 
peared that  the  material  of  a  play  was 
the  only  thing  our  public  cared  about, 
and  that  technique — even  the  technique 
of  a  Pinero  or  a  Stanley  Houghton — 
would  afford  no  royal  road  to  popular  fa- 
vour unless  it  were  expended  on  a  story 
that  was  novel  or  timely  or  pretty  or 
sentimental. 

But  the  subject-matter  of  On  Trial 
is  scarcely  interesting  in  itself.  The  play 
has  no  theme;  and  the  story  that  it  tells 
is  not  sentimental  or  pretty  or  timely  or 
even  novel.  A  profligate  induces  an  in- 
experienced young  girl  to  spend  a  night 
with  him  at  a  road-house  by  promising 
to  wed  her  on  the  morrow.  The  next 
morning  the  girl's  father  appears  at  the 
road-house,  accompanied  by  a  woman 
who  is  already  married  to  the  profligate. 
The  villain  runs  away,  and  the  girl  is 
taken  home  by  her  father.  Shortly  after- 
wards, her  father  dies;  and  some  years 
later,  the  girl  meets  and  marries  an  hon- 
ourable man.  A  daughter  is  born  to 
them,  and  they  develop  a  very  happy 
home.  It  appears  that  the  heroine  was 
justified  in  concealing  from  her  husband 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  her  be- 
fore she  met  him.  But  the  husband  meets 
the  profligate  in  the  business  world,  is  be- 
friended by  him,  and  even  borrows 
money  from  him.  This  money  he  repays 
in  cash;  but  the  profligate  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  accidental  renewal  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  heroine  to  force  her  to 
yield  to  him  again,  under  threat  of  allow- 
ing the  past  iniquity  to  be  exposed.  The 
husband,  discovering  the  recent  intrigue, 
seeks  out  the  profligate  and  shoots  him 
dead.    A  few  moments  before  the  shoot- 
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ing,  the  private  secretary  of  the  profligate 
has  stolen  from  the  latter's  safe  the  cash 
that  had  just  been  paid  him  by  the  mur- 
derer; and  it  therefore  appears  to  the 
police  that  robbery  was  the  motive  for  the 
murder.  The  husband  seizes  on  this  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  to  shield  his  wife 
and  child  from  scandal.  He  confesses 
himself  guilty  of  murder  for  the  sake  of 
robbery,  and  asks  only  to  be  sent  to  the 
electric-chair.  But  the  court  insists  on 
assigning  counsel  to  defend  him ;  and  the 
defendant's  lawyer,  by  calling  the 
wronged  wife  to  the  stand,  makes  clear 
the  real  motive  for  the  shooting.  The 
private  secretary  of  the  dead  man  is  also 
called  as  a  witness;  and  when  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  succeeds  in  forcing  him 
to  confess  that  it  was  he  who  had  rifled 
the  safe  and  that  this  robbery  had  had 
no  connection  with  the  murder,  the  jury 
agree  at  once  in  acquitting  the  defendant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  story  is 
entirely  traditional.  At  no  moment  does 
it  exhibit  any  note  of  novelty.  It  is 
sound  enough,  indeed,  to  seem  worthy  of 
retelling;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
trite.  The  characters  concerned  in  the 
story  are  also  true  enough  to  life  to  war- 
rant their  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the 
footlights;  but  they  are  neither  original 
nor  likable  nor  particularly  interesting. 
Why  should  the  public  flock  to  the 
theatre  to  meet  a  man  who  leads  a  girl 
astray,  or  another  man  who  shoots  him 
dead?  Why  should  the  public  still  shed 
tears  over  a  wronged  wife,  and  a  child 
who  remains  pathetically  unaware  of  a 
scandal  that  has  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  her  parents? 

From  questions  such  as  these,  it  should 
become  apparent  that  Mr.  Reizenstein 
was  dealing  with  a  story  that  by  no  means 
contained,  within  itself,  the  elements  of 
sure  success.  Did  he  succeed,  then,  be- 
cause of  any  trick  of  writing  in  his  dia- 
logue? The  answer  is,  emphatically,  no. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  writing 
of  On  Trial  is  that  it  is  direct  and  sim- 
ple and  concise;  but  the  dialogue  is  ut- 
terly devoid  of  literary  charm  and  of  that 
human  richness  which  is  akin  to  humour. 
Hundreds  of  plays  which  have  been  ob- 


viously better  written  have  failed  at  once, 
in  recent  years,  upon  our  stage.  Why, 
then,  did  On  Trial  capture  the  public  by 
assault  ? 

The  reason  is  that  Mr.  Reizenstein 
utilised  the  novel  device  of  building  his 
story  backward.  This  device  was  inter- 
esting in  itself,  because  it  had  never  been 
employed  before  on  the  American  stage; 
and  Mr.  Reizenstein's  employment  of  it 
was  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  fact 
that  he  revealed,  in  this  experiment,  a 
technical  efficiency  that  is  truly  astonish- 
ing in  the  first  work  of  an  author  with 
no  previous  experience  of  the  stage.  In- 
stead of  inventing  a  story  and  then  de- 
ciding how  to  tell  it,  this  adventurous 
young  playwright  started  out  with  an 
idea  of  how  to  tell  a  story  in  a  novel  way 
and  then  invented  a  story  that  would  lend 
itself  to  this  predetermined  technical  ex- 
periment. 

We  have  observed  already  that  the 
story* of  On  Trial  is  rather  commonplace; 
but  Mr.  Reizenstein  has  made  it  seem, 
in  Browning's  phrase,  both  "strange  and 
new"  by  revealing  it  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning,  instead  of  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  Instead  of  starting  out 
with  motives  and  developing  them  to 
their  ultimate  expression  in  facts,  he  has 
started  out  with  the  accomplished  facts 
and  then  delved  backward  to  reveal  the 
motives  which  had  instigated  them. 

In  the  first  act  of  On  Trial  we  sec  the 
murder  committed  on  the  stage.  In  the 
second  act,  we  see  enacted  an  incident 
two  hours  before  the  murder  which 
makes  us  aware  of  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  subsequent  event  that  we  have  pre- 
viously witnessed.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
third  act,  which  reveals  in  action  an  event 
that  happened  thirteen  years  before,  that 
we  are  permitted  to  discover  and  to  com- 
prehend the  motives  which  ultimately  cul- 
minated in  the  shooting  that  we  saw  in 
the  initial  act.  By  telling  his  story  back- 
ward, from  effect  to  cause,  the  author  has 
added  an  element  of  theatrical  suspense 
to  a  narrative  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  public  as  an 
oft-repeated  tale. 

When    Mr.    Reizenstein    was    inter- 
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viewed  by  the  newspapers  and  was  asked 
how  he  had  happened  to  hit  upon  this 
technical  device,  he  answered  that  the  ex- 
periment had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
critical  article  on  the  subject  of  Building 
a  Play  Backward,  which  he  had  read  in 
The  Bookman  for  February,  1914.  Be- 
cause of  this  statement,  it  may  not  seem 
inopportune  to  remind  our  readers  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  article  referred  to. 
They  will  serve  now,  as  they  served  be- 
fore the  fact,  as  a  theoretic  statement  of 
the  technical  experiment  which  Mr. 
Reizenstein  has  so  successfully  performed. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  novelist 
exhibits  his  events  in  a  pattern  that  reveals 
their  logical  relation,  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  he  should  present  them  in  chrono- 
logical succession.  ...  In  reviewing  any 
passage  of  our  own  experience,  we  are  more 
likely  to  think  backward  from  the  last  event 
than  forward  from  the  first  Retrogression 
in  time  is,  therefore,  a  natural  device  of 
narrative;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
Bnd  it  thoroughly  established  as  a  conven- 
tion of  the  novel.  What  is  surprising,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  established  as  a  convention  of  the 
drama.  .  .  . 

Might  it  not  be  interesting  to  .  .  .  build 
an  entire  drama  backward, — to  construct  a 
three-act  play,  for  instance,  in  which  the  first 
act  should  happen  in  the  autumn,  the  second 
act  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  the  third 
act  in  the  previous  spring?  Let  us  imagine 
a  tragedy,  for  instance,  in  which,  with  no 
preliminary  exposition,  a  murder  or  a  sui- 
cide is  acted  out  in  the  initial  act.  This 
would  naturally  awaken  in  the  audience  a 
desire  to  understand  the  motives  which  had 
culminated  in  the  crime.  Then,  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  we  could  exhibit  the  crucial  event 
which  had  made  the  murder  or  the  suicide 
inevitable.  Again,  the  audience  would  be 
stimulated  to  think  backward  from  effects 
to  causes  and  to  wonder  what  had  brought 
this  crucial  event  about.  Lastly,  in  the  third 
act,  several  previous  events  could  be  dis- 
played, which  would  finally  clear  up  the 
mystery  by  expounding  the  initiation  of  the 
narrative.  .  .  .  The  question,  "What  hap- 
pened before?",  is  fully  as  suspensive  as  the 


question,  "What  happens  next?":  and,  in  this 
instance,  it  is  by  far  the  more  important 
question  of  the  two.  .  .  . 

There  are  certain  stories  which  are  seen 
most  naturally  if  we  follow  them  forward 
from  causes  to  effects;  but  there  are  certain 
other  stories  which  can  be  understood  most 
truly  only  if  we  follow  them  backward  from 
effects  to  causes.  As  a  matter  of  experiment, 
it  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  some 
playwright  should  soon  set  before  us  a  story 
of  this  type  in  the  perspective  of  reverted 
time. 

In  fulfilling  the  prophecy  which  was 
ventured  in  this  statement,  Mr.  Reizen- 
stein has  built  a  play  which  is,  indeed, 
"extremely  interesting."  The  firmness 
of  his  fabric  is  worthy  of  the  great  praise 
with  which  it  has  been  greeted.  In  his 
very  first  effort,  this  youth  of  twenty-one 
has  exhibited  a  technical  efficiency  of 
which  many  an  experienced  playwright 
might  be  proud ;  and  The  Bookman  is 
very  happy  to  have  suggested  to  his  mind 
a  ready  method  of  revealing  his  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  the  technique  of  the 
theatre. 

"innocent'' 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Reizenstein's  experiment  that 
there  is,  inherently,  any  greater  virtue  in 
building  a  play  backward  than  in  follow- 
ing the  chronological  sequence  which  has 
always  heretofore  been  traditional  in  the 
drama.  The  choice  of  method  must  de- 
pend on  the  type  of  story  that  the  play- 
wright has  to  tell.  It  remains  as  true  to- 
day as  ever  that  the  great  majority  of  dra- 
matic stories  may  be  set  forth  most  ef- 
fectively if  they  arc  built  up,  syntheti- 
cally, from  causes  to  effects.  It  is  only  a 
particular  type  of  narrative — ^and  stories 
of  this  type  will  always  remain  in  the  mi- 
nority— that  can  be  set  forth  most  effec- 
tively if  they  are  analysed  from  effects  to 
causes.  This  statement  must  be  empha- 
sised at  the  present  moment,  lest  the  pub- 
lic should  be  threatened  with  a  rush  of 
plays  whose  only  claim  to  interest  should 
be  that  they  aim  to  illustrate  the  Biblical 
maxim  that  "the  last  shall  be  first  and 
the  first  shall  be  last."    The  famous  ex- 
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and  "condescending  ro  caricature  (as  is  too  dulness)  of  any  single  line  from  his  pen — 
often  my  habit)  ray  literary  fellow-labourers,  grave  as  they  are,  are,  I  hope,  not  proven, 
in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  non-literary  "To  itoop  to  flatter"  any  clan  is  a  novel 
class."  accusation  brought  against  my  nritinga;  and 
The  charges  of  the  Examintr  against  a  as  for  my  scheme  "to  pay  court  to  the  non- 
man  who  has  never,  to  his  knowledge,  been  literary  class  by  disparaging  my  literary 
ashamed  of  hii  profession,  or  (except  for  its  fellow-labourers,"    it    is    a    design    which 
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would  exhibit  a  degree  not  only  of  baseness 
but  of  folly  upon  my  part  of  which,  I  trust, 
I  am  not  capable.  The  editor  of  the  Exam- 
iner may  perhaps  occasionally  write,  like 
other  authors,  in  a  hurry  and  not  be  aware 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  some  of  his  sen- 
tences may  lead.  If  I  stoop  to  flatter  any- 
body's prejudice  for  some  interested  motives 
of  my  own,  I  am  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
rogue  and  a  cheat;  which  deductions  from 
the  Examiner's  premises  I  will  not  stoop  to 
contradict,  because  the  premises  themselves 
are  simply  absurd. 

I  deny  that  the  considerable  body  of  our 
countrymen  destribed  by  the  Examiner  "as 
the  non-literary  class"  has  the  least  gratifi- 
cation in  witnessing  the  degradation  or  dis- 
paragement of  literary  men.  Why  accuse 
"the  non-literary  class"  of  being  so  ungrate- 
ful? If  the  writings  of  an  author  give  a 
reader  pleasure  or  profit,  surely  the  latter 
will  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  per- 
son who  so  benefits  him.  What  intelligent 
man,  of  what  political  views,  would  not  re- 
ceive with  respect  and  welcome  that  writer 
of  the  Examiner  of  whom  your  paper  once 
said  that  "he  made  all  England  laugh  and 
think"?  Who  would  deny  to  that  brilliant 
wit,  that  polished  satirist,  his  just  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration?  Does  any  man 
who  has  written  a  book  worth  reading — any 
poet,  historian,  novelist,  man  of  science — 
lose  reputation  by  his  character  for  genius  or 
for  learning?  Does  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
get  friends,  sympathy,  applause — money,  per- 
haps?— all  good  and  pleasant  things  in 
themselves,  and  not  ungenerously  awarded 
as  they  are  honestly  won?  That  generous 
faith  in  men  of  letters,  that  kindly  regard 
in  which  the  whole  reading  nation  holds 
them,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  clearly  shown 
in  our  country  every  day,  that  to  question 
them  would  be  absurd  as,  permit  me  to  say 
for  my  part,  it  would  be  ungrateful.  What 
is  it  that  fills  mechanics*  institutes  in  the 
great  provincial  towns  when  literary  men 
are  invited  to  attend  their  festivals?  Has 
not  every  literary  man  of  mark  his  friends 
and  his  circle,  his  hundreds  or  his  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers?  And  has  not  everv 
one  had  from  these  constant  and  affecting 
testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
him?     It  is  of  course  one  writer's  lot,  from 


the  nature  of  his  subject  or  of  his  genius, 
to  command  the  sympathies  or  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  many  more  readers  than  shall 
ohoose  to  listen  to  another  author;  but 
surely  all  get  their  hearing.  The  literary 
profession  is  not  held  in  disrepute;  nobody 
wants  to  disparage  it;  no  man  loses  his  so- 
cial rank,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  practising 
it.  On  the  contrary:  the  pen  gives  a  place 
in  the  world  to  men  who  had  none  before— 
a  fair  place  fairly  achieved  by  their  genius; 
as  any  other  degree  of  eminence  is  by  any 
other  kind  of  merit  Literary  men  need  no^ 
as  it  seems  to  me,  be  in  the  least  querulous 
about  their  position  any  more,  or  want  the 
pity  of  anybody.  The  money-prizes  which 
the  chief  among  them  get  are  not  so  high 
as  those  which  fall  to  men  of  other  callings 
— to  bishops,  or  to  judges,  or  to  opera  sing- 
ers and  actors;  nor  have  they  received  star 
and  garters  as  yet,  or  peerages  and  gover- 
norships of  islands  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
military  officers.  The  rewards  of  the  pro- 
fession are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  money 
standard:  for  one  man  spends  a  life  of 
learning  and  labour  on  a  book  which  does 
not  pay  the  printer's  bill;  and  another  gets 
a  little  fortune  by  a  few  light  volumes.  But, 
putting  the  money  out  of  the  question,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  social  estimation  of  the  man 
of  letters  is  as  good  as  it  deserves  to  be  and 
as  good  as  that  of  any  other  professional 
man. 

With  respect  to  the  question  in  debate  be 
tween  you  and  the  Examiner,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  public  rewards  and  honours  for 
literary  men,  I  don't  see  why  men  of  letters 
should  not  very  cheerfully  coincide  with  Mr. 
Examiner  in  accepting  all  the  honours, 
places  and  prizes  which  they  can  get.  The 
amount  of  such  as  will  be  awarded  to  them 
will  not,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  impoverish 
the  country  much;  and  if  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  State,  to  reward,  by  money,  or  titles  of 
honour,  or  stars  and  garters  of  any  sort,  in- 
dividuals who  do  the  country  service;  and  if 
individuals  are  gratified  by  having  sir,  or 
my  lord,  appended  to  their  names,  or  stars 
and  ribbons  hooked  on  to  their  coats  and 
waistcoats,  as  men  most  undoubtedly  are, 
and  as  their  wives,  families,  and  relations 
are;  there  can  be  no  reason  why  men  of  let- 
ters should  not  have  the  chance,  as  well  as 
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men  of  the  robe  or  the  sword;  or  why,  if 
honour  and  money  are  good  for  one  profes- 
sion, they  should  not  be  good  for  another. 
No  man  in  other  callings  thinks  himself  de- 
graded by  receiving  a  reward  from  his  Gov- 
ernment; nor  surely  need  the  literary  man 
be  more  squeamish  about  pensions,  and  rib- 
bons, and  titles,  than  the  ambassador,  or 
general,  or  judge.  Every  European  State 
but  ours  rewards  its  men  of  letters;  the 
American  Government  gives  them  their  full 
share  of  its  small  patronage;  and  if  Ameri- 
cans, why  not  Englishmen?  If  Pitt  Crawley 
is  disappointed  at  not  getting  a  ribbon  on 
retiring  from  his  diplomatic  post  at  Pumper- 
nickel; if  General  O'Dowd  is  pleased  to  be 
called  Sir  Hector  O'Dowd,  K.C.B.,  and  his 
wife  at  being  denominated  my  Lady 
O'Dowd;  are  literary  men  to  be  the  only 
persons  exempt  from  vanity,  and  is  it  to  be 
a  sin  in  them  to  covet  honour? 

And  now,  with  regards  to  the  charge 
against  myself  of  fostering  baneful  preju« 
dices  against  our  calling — ^to  which  I  no 
more  plead  guilty  than  I  should  think  Field- 
ing would  have  done  if  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  a  design  to  bring  the  Church  into 
contempt  by  describing  Parson  Trulliber-^ 
permit  me  to  say,  that  before  you  deliver 
sentence  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  had 
waited  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  argument 
Who  knows  what  is  coming  in  the  future 
numbers  of  the  work  which  has  incurred 
your  displeasure  and  the  Examiner* s^  and 
whether  you,  in  accusing  me  of  prejudices, 
and  the  Examiner  (alas!)  of  swindling  and 
flattering  the  public,  have  not  been  prema- 
ture? Time  and  the  hour  may  solve  this 
mystery,  for  which  the  candid  reader  is  re- 
ferred "to  our  next." 

That  I  have  a  prejudice  against  running 
into  debt,  and  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
life,  and  against  quackery  and  falsehood  in 
my  profession,  I  own ;  and  that  I  like  to  have 
a  laugh  at  those  pretenders  in  it  who  write 
confidential  news  about  fashion  and  politics 
for  provincial  gohemouches ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  feeling  any  malice  in  describing 
this  weakness,  or  of  doing  anything  wrong 
in  exposing  the  former  vices.  Have  they 
never  existed  among  literary  men?  Have 
their  talents  never  been  urged  as  a  plea  for 
improvidence,  and  their  very  faults  adduced 


as  a  consequence  of  their  genius?  The  only 
moral  that  I,  as  a  writer,  wished  to  hint 
in  the  descriptions  against  which  you  pro- 
test, was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  literary 
man,  as  well  as  any  other,  to  practise  regu- 
larity and  sobriety,  to  love  his  family  and  to 
pay  his  tradesmen.  Nor  is  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  "a  caricature  which  I  conde- 
scend to,"  any  more  than  it  is  a  wilful  and 
insidious  design  on  my  part  to  flatter  "the 
non-literary  class."  If  it  be  a  caricature, 
it  is  the  result  of  a  natural  perversity  of 
vision,  not  of  an  artful  desire  to  mislead; 
but  my  attempt  was  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I 
meant  to  tell  it  not  unkind^.  I  have  seen 
the  bookseller  whom  Bludyer  robbed  of  his 
books:  I  have  carried  money,  and  from  a 
noble  brother  man-of-letters,  to  some  one  not 
unlike  Shandon  in  prison,  and  have  watched 
the  beautiful  devotion  of  his  wife  in  that 
dreary  place.  Why  are  these  things  not  to 
be  described,  if  they  illustrate,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  do,  that  strange  and  awful 
struggle  of  good  and  wrong  which  takes 
place  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  world?  It 
may  be  that  I  work  out  my  moral  ill,  or  it 
may  be  possibly  that  the  critic  of  the  Exam- 
iner fails  in  apprehension.  My  efforts  as  an 
artist  come  perfectly  within  his  province  as 
a  censor;  but  when  Mr.  Examiner  says  of  a 
gentleman  that  he  is  "stooping  to  flatter  a 
public  prejudice,"  which  public  prejudice 
does  not  exist,  I  submit  that  he  makes  a 
charge  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust; 
and  am  thankful  that  it  repels  itself. 

And,  instead  of  accusing  the  public  of  per- 
secuting and  disparaging  us  as  a  class,  it 
seems  to  me  that  men  of  letters  had  best 
silently  assume  that  they  are  as  good  as 
any  other  gentlemen;  nor  raise  piteous  con- 
troversies upon  a  question  which  all  people 
of  sense  must  take  to  be  settled.  If  I  sit  at 
your  table,  I  suppose  that  I  am  my  neigh- 
bour's equal,  as  that  he  is  mine.  If  I  begin 
straightway  with  a  protest  of  "Sir,  I  am  a 
literary  man,  but  I  would  have  you  to  know 
I  am  as  good  as  you"  which  of  us  is  it  that 
questions  the  dignity  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion— my  neighbour  who  would  like  to  eat 
his  soup  in  quiet,  or  the  man  of  letters  who 
commences  the  argument?  And  I  hope  that 
a  comic  writer,  because  he  describes  one  au- 
thor as  improvident,  and  another  as  a  para- 
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site,  may  not  only  be  guiltless  of  a  desire  to 
vilify  his  profession,  but  may  really  have  its 
honour  at  heart  If  there  are  no  spendthrifts 
or  parasites  among  us,  the  satire  becomes 
unjust;  but  if  such  exist,  or  have  existed, 
they  are  as  good  subjects  for  comedy  as  men 
of  other  callings.  I  never  heard  that  the 
Bar  felt  itself  aggrieved  because  Punch 
chose  to  describe  Mr.  Dunup's  notorious 
state  of  insolvency,  or  that  the  picture  of 
Stiggins,  in  "Pickwick,"  was  intended  as  an 
insult  to  all  Dissenters;  or  that  all  the  at- 
torneys in  the  empire  were  indignant  at  the 
famous  history  of  the  firm  of  "Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap;"  are  we  to  be  passed  over 
because  we  are  faultless  or  because  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  laughed  at?  And  if  every 
character  in  a  story  is  to  represent  a  class, 
not  an  individual — if  every  bad  figure  is  to 
have  its  obliged  contrast  of  a  good  one,  and 
a  balance  of  vice  and  virtue  is  to  be  struck 
— ^novels,  I  think,  would  become  impossible, 
as  they  would  be  intolerably  stupid  and  un- 
natural; and  there  would  be  a  lamentable 
end  of  writers  and  readers  of  such  composi- 
tions.— ^Believe  me,  sir,  to  be  your  very  faith- 
ful servant, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Reform  Club,  Jan.  8. 

It  was  to  the  London  Times  that 
Thackeray  addressed  his  letter  speciously 
explaining  away  the  sting  caused  by  a 
certain  famous  paragraph  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  The  Newcomes. 

"MR.   WASHINGTON" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 

Sir:  Allow  me  a  word  of  explanation  in 
answer  to  a  strange  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  me  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  your  New  York  correspondent  has 
made  public  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  story 
which  I  am  now  publishing  appears  a  sen- 
tence, in  which  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  finding  any  harm  until  it  had  been  discov- 
ered by  some  critics  over  the  water.  The 
fatal  words  are  these: — 

"When  pigtails  grew  on  the  backs  of  the 
British  gentry,  and  their  wives  wore  cush- 
ions on  their  heads,  over  which  they  tied 
their  own  hair,  and  disguised  it  with  powder 


and  pomatum;  when  Ministers  went  in  their 
stars  and  orders  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  orators  of  the  Opposition  attacked 
nightly  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  riband; 
when  Mr.  Washington  was  heading  the 
American  rebels  with  a  courage,  it  must  be 
confessed,  worthy  of  a  better  cause, — ^there 
came  to  London,  out  of  a  northern  country, 
Mr.,"  etc. 

This  paragraph  has  been  interpreted  in 
America  as  an  insult  to  Washington  and  the 
whole  Union;  and,  from  the  sadness  and 
gravity  with  which  your  correspondent  quotes 
certain  of  my  words,  it  is  evident  he,  too, 
thinks  they  have  an  insolent  and  malicious 
meaning. 

Having  published  the  American  critic's 
comment,  permit  the  author  of  a  faulty  sen- 
tence to  say  what  he  did  mean,  and  to  add 
the  obvious  moral  of  the  apologue  which 
has  been  so  oddly  construed.  I  am  speaking 
of  a  young  apprentice  coming  up  to  London 
between  the  years  1770-80^  and  want  to  de- 
pict a  few  figures  of  the  last  century.  (The 
illustrated  head-letter  of  the  chapter  was  in- 
tended to  represent  Hogarth's  industrious 
apprentice.)  I  fancy  the  old  society  with 
its  hoops  and  powder — ^Barr6  or  Fox  thun- 
dering at  Lord  North  asleep  on  the  Treas- 
ury-bench— ^the  news-readers  at  the  coffee- 
room  talking  over  the  paper,  and  owning 
that  this  Mr.  Washington,  who  was  leading 
the  rebels,  was  a  very  courageous  soldier, 
and  worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  fighting 
against  King  George.  The  images  are  at 
least  natural  and  pretty  consecutive.  1776 — 
the  people  in  London  in  '76 — the  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons  in  '76 — ^Lord  North — 
Washington — ^what  the  people  thought  about 
Washington, — I  am  thinking  about  '76. 
Where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  the 
insult  to  1853?  The  satire,  if  satire  there  be, 
applies  to  us  at  home,  who  called  Washing- 
ton "Mr.  Washington;"  as  we  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great  "the  Protestant  Hero,"  or 
Napoleon  "the  Corsican  tyrant,"  or  "General 
Bonaparte."  Need  I  say  that  our  officers 
were  instructed  (until  they  were  taught  bet- 
ter manners)  to  call  Washington  "Mr. 
Washington"?  and  that  the  Americans  were 
called  rebels  during  the  whole  of  that  con- 
test? Rebels!— of  course  they  were  rebels; 
and    I    should    like    to   know   what    native 
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American  would  not  have  been  a  rebel  in 
that  cause? 

As  irony  is  dangerous,  and  has  hurt  the 
feelings  of  kind  friends  whom  I  would  not 
wish  to  offend,  let  me  say,  in  perfect  faith 
and  gravity,  that  I  think  the  cause  for  which 
Washington  fought  entirely  just  and  right, 
and  the  champion  the  very  noblest,  purest, 
bravest,  best  of  God's  men. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant. 
Athenaeum,  Nov.  22.      W.  M.  Thackeray. 
[Times,  November  23,  1853.] 

Thackeray  was  proposed  for  member- 
ship at  the  Athenaeum  by  Hallam  and 
Dean  Milman,  and  was  excluded  by  one 
black-ball.  This  injury,  which  was  re- 
dressed by  his  election  by  the  committee 
a  year  later,  was  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing admirable  letter: 

MR.  THACKERAY  TO  MR.  HAYWARD 

Kensington,  Feb.  i,  1850. 
My  Dear  Hayward:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  note.  I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  issue 
of  the  kind  effort  made  at  the  Athensum 
in  my  behalf;  indeed,  as  a  satirical  writer, 
I  rather  wonder  that  I  have  not  made  more 
enemies  than  I  have.  I  don't  mean  enemies 
in  a  bad  sense,  but  men  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  my  style,  art,  opinions,  imperti- 
nences, and  so  forth.  There  must  be  thou- 
sands of  men  to  whom  the  practice  of  ridi- 
cule must  be  very  offensive;  doesn't  one  see 
such  in  society,  or  in  one's  own  family?  per- 
sons whose  nature  was  not  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  humour?  Such  a  man  would  be 
wrong  not  to  give  me  a  black-ball,  or  what- 
ever it  is  called — a  negatory  nod  of  his  hon- 
est, respectable,  stupid  old  head.  And  I  sub- 
mit to  his  verdict  without  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  animosity  against  my  judge.  Why, 
Dr.  Johnson  would  certainly  have  black- 
balled Fielding,  whom  he  pronounced  "a  dull 
fellow — Sir,  a  dull  fellow!"  and  why  should- 
n't my  friend  at  the  Athensum?  About 
getting  in  I  don't  care  twopence;  but  indeed 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  had  such 
sureties  as  Hallam  and  Milman,  and  to  know 
that  the  gentlemen  whom  you  mention  were 
so  generous  in  their  efforts  to  serve  me. 
What  does  the  rest  matter?  If  you  should 
ever  know  the  old  gentleman  (for  old  I  am 


sure  he  is,  steady  and  respectable)  who  ob- 
jects to  me,  give  him  my  best  compliments, 
and  say  I  think  he  was  quite  right  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  honestly,  and  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  reason  with  which  Heaven 
has  mercifully  endowed  him.  But  that  he 
would  be  slow,  I  wouldn't  in  the  least  ob- 
ject to  meet  him;  and  he  in  his  turn  would 
think  me  flippant,  etc. — Enough  of  these  ego- 
tisms. Didn't  I  tell  you  once  before,  that  I 
feel  frightened  almost  at  the  kindness  of  peo- 
ple regarding  me?  May  we  all  be  honest 
fellows,  and  keep  our  heads  from  too  much 
vanity.  Your  case  was  a  very  different  one: 
yours  was  a  stab  with  a  sharp  point;  and  the 
wound,  I  know,  must  have  been  a  most  se- 
vere one.  So  much  the  better  in  you  to  have 
borne  it  as  you  did.  I  never  heard  in  thtf 
least  that  your  honour  suffered  by  the  injury 
done  you,  or  that  you  lost  the  esteem  (how 
should  you?)  of  any  single  friend,  because 
an  enemy  dealt  you  a  savage  blow.  The 
opponent  in  your  case  exercised  a  right  to 
do  a  wrong:  whereas,  in  the  other,  my  Athe- 
naeum friend  has  done  no  earthly  harm  to 
any  mortal,  but  has  established  his  own  char- 
acter and  got  a  great  number  of  kind  testi- 
monials to  mine. 
Always,  dear  Hayward,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Before  the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair 
Thackeray  was  a  little  better  than  a  sub- 
limated literary  hack,  and  was  obliged  to 
endure  the  hack's  fate  of  having  his  copy 
cut  to  make  space  for  more  favoured  con- 
tributors. Thus  the  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond  was  materially  curtailed  in  the 
course  of  publication.  Thackeray  natu- 
rally squirmed  under  the  treatment.  Here 
is  a  letter  on  the  subject  written  October 
16,  1845. 

October  16,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  and 
acknowledged  with  many  thanks  your  bank- 
er's bill.  From  them  or  from  you,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  delighted  to  receive  communications 
of  this  nature.  From  your  liberal  payment  I 
can't  but  conclude  that  you  reward  me  not 
only  for  labouring,  but  for  being  mutilated  in 
your  service.  I  assure  you  I  suffered  cruelly 
by  the  amputation  which  you  were  obliged 
to  inflict  upon  my  poor  dear  paper.    I  mourn 
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Still — as  what  father  can  help  doing  for  his 
children? — for  several  lovely  jokes  and 
promising  faceUa,  which  were  born  and 
might  have  lived  but  for  your  scissors  urged 
by  ruthless  necessity.  I  trust,  however,  there 
are  many  more  which  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  and  which  will  meet  with  more  fa- 
vour in  your  eyes.  I  quite  agree  with  your 
friends  who  say  Willis  was  too  leniently 
used.  O,  to  think  of  my  pet  passages  gone 
for  ever! 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
[Selected  Correspondence  of  the  Late  Ma^ 
coey  Napier.    Macmillan,  1879.] 

Another  cause  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Thackeray  in  the  early  days  was 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  inadequately 
paid  for  his  work.  The  following  clip- 
ping on  that  subject  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  for  December  8, 
1886: 

HOW  THACKERAY  STRUCK  FOR  HIGHER  PAY 

The  Charleston  News  publishes  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter,  "which,"  it 
says,  "was  written  to  James  Fraser,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  was  cop- 
ied, by  a  Charleston  lady  who  visited  Europe 
this  year,  from  the  original  in  the  collection 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fraser*s  sister,  Mrs.  Fin- 
layson  of  Dublin,  Ireland": 

Boulogne,  Monday,  February. 
My  Dear  Fraser:  I  have  seen  the  doctor, 
who  has  given  me  his  commands  about  the 
hundredth  number.  I  shall  send  him  my 
share  from  Paris  in  a  day  or  two,  and  hope 
I  shall  do  a  good  deal  in  the  diligence  to- 
morrow. He  reiterates  his  determination  to 
write  monthly  for  you,  and  to  deliver  over 
the  proceeds  to  me.  Will  you,  therefore, 
have  the  goodness  to  give  the  bearer  a 
cheque  (in  my  wife's  name)  for  the  amount 


of  his  contributions  for  the  two  last  months. 
Mrs.  Thackeray  will  give  you  a  receipt  for 
the  same.  You  have  already  Magee's  au- 
thority ? 

Now  comes  another,  and  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant point,  on  which  I  must  speak.  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  I  shall  strike  for  vsages. 

You  pay  more  to  others,  I  find,  than  to 
me;  and  so  I  intend  to  make  some  fresh  con- 
ditions about  Yellow-plush.  I  shall  write 
no  more  of  that  gentleman's  remarks  except 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a  sheet,  and 
with  a  drawing  for  each  number  in  which 
his  story  appears — ^the  drawing  two  guineas. 

Pray  do  not  be  angry  at  this  decision  on 
my  part;  it  is  simply  a  bargain,  which  it  is 
my  duty  to  make.  Bad  as  he  is,  Mr.  Yel- 
low-plush is  the  most  popular  contributor  to 
your  magazine,  and  ought  to  be  paid  accord- 
ingly; if  he  does  not  deserve  more  than  the 
monthly  nurse,  or  the  Blue  Friars,  I  am  a 
Dutchman. 

I  have  been  at  work  upon  his  adventures 
to-day,  and  will  send  them  to  you  or  not  as 
you  like,  but  in  common  regard  for  myself 
I  won't  work  under  prices. 

Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  very  indig- 
nant, and  swear  I  am  the  most  mercenary 
of  individuals.  Not  so.  But  I  am  a  better 
workman  than  most  in  your  crew  and  de- 
serve a  better  price. 

You  must  not,  I  repeat,  be  angry,  or  be- 
cause we  difiFer  as  tradesmen  break  off  our 
connection  as  friends.  Believe  me  that, 
whether  I  write  for  you  or  not,  I  always 
shall  be  glad  of  your  friendship  and  anx- 
ious to  have  your  good  opinion. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Fraser  (independent 
of  jB.  s.  d.),  very  truly  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Write  me  a  line  at  Maurice's,  Ru^  de 
Rivoli.  I  can  send  off  Y.  P.  twenty-four 
hours  after  I  got  yours,  drawing  and  all. 

James  Fraser,  2x5  Regent  Street. 
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THE  NEW  BEATITUDE 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

In  gay  Brabant  I  have  danced  till  the  night  turned  rose, 
All  the  health  and  the  wealth  of  a  Rubens  before  my  eye. 

In  meadows  which  only  the  tramper  of  byways  knows, 
I  have  tasted  the  peace  of  earth  neath  a  kind  calm  sky, 

Glad  of  the  Angelus,  gladdened  by  love-looks  shy 
And  the  laughter  of  children  and  songs  of  men  who  mow. 

All  that  I  hear  to-day  is  the  harsh  dull  cry : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 

In  Picardy  plain  through  which  all  joyance  flows 
Like  the  tranquil  Somme;  and  churches  beautify 

Every  hamlet  with  noble  shrines  that  spell  repose; 
And  the  simple  peasant  has  never  a  thought  to  deny 

A  bed  or  a  snack  to  the  stranger  wandering  by, — 
In  gentle,  smiling  Picardy,  all  aglow 

With  poppies  amid  ripe  wheat,  I  hear  the  sigh : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 

In  Prussia  the  proud,  whose  boundaries  enclose 
Full  many  a  fireside  happy  once  to  vie 

In  soft  content  with  any  home  that  owes 
Its  worth  to  toil  and  thrift,  now  gone  awry ; 

Yea,  in  proud  Prussia,  not  only  those  that  fly 
The  Cossack,  but  women  secure  from  death  or  blow, — 

Do  not  their  hearts  confess  (though  lips  may  lie)  : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 

ENVOY 

Lord  Prince  of  Peace,  who  for  men's  sins  didst  die, 
Let  them  not  reap  the  whirlwind  that  they  sow ! 
Twice-crucified,  do  not  Thou  too  reply : 
Blessed  are  they  which  died  a  year  ago! 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SEQUENCE  IN  THE 

DRAMA 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


At  the  very  outset  of  the  current  season, 
a  great  success  was  achieved  by  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  whose  name  had  never  be- 
fore been  heard  of  in  the  theatre.  Like 
Lord  Byron,  this  new  playwright  awoke 
one  morning  to  discover  that  he  had 
grown  famous  overnight.  His  name — 
which  is  familiar  now — is  Elmer  L.  Rei- 
zenstein ;  and  the  title  of  his  play — ^which 
bids  fair  to  crowd  the  Candler  Theatre 
every  night  throughout  the  season — is  On 
Trial. 


"on  trial" 


'  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
success  of  On  Trial  is  that  it  is  em- 
phatically a  success  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
The  piece  has  been  accurately  described 
by  the  youthful  author  as  "an  experiment 
in  dramatic  technique";  and  its  instan- 
taneous and  huge  success  affords  a  hith- 
erto unprecedented  indication  that  our 
public  has  grown  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  technique  of  the  drama  to  welcome 
plays  whose  strongest  bid  for  favour  is 
their  technical  efficiency. 

Until  this  indication  of  a  turning  of 
the  tide  in  favour  of  stagecraft  for  the 
sake  of  stagecraft,  it  had  been  generally 
agreed  among  observers  of  our  current 
drama  that  popular  success  depended 
more  on  subject-matter  than  on  technical 
dexterity.  Nearly  all  the  plays  that  have 
run,  in  recent  seasons,  more  than  six 
months  in  New  York  have  succeeded  be- 
cause of  something  in  the  theme  or  in 
the  story  that  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
public.  While  technical  masterpieces  like 
The  Thunderbolt  have  failed,  inferior 
fabrics  like  Within  the  Law  have  played 
to  crowded  houses  for  a  year  because  of 
a  certain  timeliness  of  interest  in  their 
Subject-matter.  Peg  o  My  Heart  suc- 
ceeded because  it  told  a  pretty,  sentimen- 


tal story,  while  Hindle  Wakes  failed  be- 
cause it  told  a  story  that  was  neither 
pretty  nor  sentimental.  By  inference 
from  examples  such  as  these,  it  had  ap- 
peared that  the  material  of  a  play  was 
the  only  thing  our  public  cared  about, 
and  that  technique — even  the  technique 
of  a  Pinero  or  a  Stanley  Houghton — 
would  afford  no  royal  road  to  popular  fa- 
vour unless  it  were  expended  on  a  story 
that  was  novel  or  timely  or  pretty  or 
sentimental. 

But  the  subject-matter  of  On  Trial 
is  scarcely  interesting  in  itself.  The  play 
has  no  theme;  and  the  story  that  it  tells 
is  not  sentimental  or  pretty  or  timely  or 
even  novel.  A  profligate  induces  an  in- 
experienced young  girl  to  spend  a  night 
with  him  at  a  road-house  by  promising 
to  wed  her  on  the  morrow.  The  next 
morning  the  girl's  father  appears  at  the 
road-house,  accompanied  by  a  woman 
who  is  already  married  to  the  profligate. 
The  villain  runs  away,  and  the  girl  is 
taken  home  by  her  father.  Shortly  after- 
wards, her  father  dies;  and  some  years 
later,  the  girl  meets  and  marries  an  hon- 
ourable man.  A  daughter  is  born  to 
them,  and  they  develop  a  very  happy 
home.  It  appears  that  the  heroine  was 
justified  in  concealing  from  her  husband 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  her  be- 
fore she  met  him.  But  the  husband  meets 
the  profligate  in  the  business  world,  is  be- 
friended by  him,  and  even  borrows 
money  from  him.  This  money  he  repays 
in  cash;  but  the  profligate  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  accidental  renewal  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  heroine  to  force  her  to 
yield  to  him  again,  under  threat  of  allow- 
ing the  past  iniquity  to  be  exposed.  The 
husband,  discovering  the  recent  intrigue, 
seeks  out  the  profligate  and  shoots  him 
dead.    A  few  moments  before  the  shoot- 
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ing,  the  private  secretary  of  the  profligate 
has  stolen  from  the  latter's  safe  the  cash 
that  had  just  been  paid  him  by  the  mur- 
derer; and  it  therefore  appears  to  the 
police  that  robbery  was  the  motive  for  the 
murder.  The  husband  seizes  on  this  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  to  shield  his  wife 
and  child  from  scandal.  He  confesses 
himself  guilty  of  murder  for  the  sake  of 
robbery,  and  asks  only  to  be  sent  to  the 
electric-chair.  But  the  court  insists  on 
assigning  counsel  to  defend  him ;  and  the 
defendant's  lawyer,  by  calling  the 
wronged  wife  to  the  stand,  makes  clear 
the  real  motive  for  the  shooting.  The 
private  secretary  of  the  dead  man  is  also 
called  as  a  witness;  and  when  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  succeeds  in  forcing  him 
to  confess  that  it  was  he  who  had  rifled 
the  safe  and  that  this  robbery  had  had 
no  connection  with  the  murder,  the  jury 
agree  at  once  in  acquitting  the  defendant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  story  is 
entirely  traditional.  At  no  moment  does 
it  exhibit  any  note  of  novelty.  It  is 
sound  enough,  indeed,  to  seem  worthy  of 
retelling;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
trite.  The  characters  concerned  in  the 
story  are  also  true  enough  to  life  to  war- 
rant their  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the 
footlights;  but  they  are  neither  original 
nor  likable  nor  particularly  interesting. 
Why  should  the  public  flock  to  the 
theatre  to  meet  a  man  who  leads  a  girl 
astray,  or  another  man  who  shoots  him 
dead?  Why  should  the  public  still  shed 
tears  over  a  wronged  wife,  and  a  child 
who  remains  pathetically  unaware  of  a 
scandal  that  has  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  her  parents? 

From  questions  such  as  these,  it  should 
become  apparent  that  Mr.  Reizenstein 
was  dealing  with  a  story  that  by  no  means 
contained,  within  itself,  the  elements  of 
sure  success.  Did  he  succeed,  then,  be- 
cause of  any  trick  of  writing  in  his  dia- 
logue? The  answer  is,  emphatically,  no. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  writing 
of  On  Trial  is  that  it  is  direct  and  sim- 
ple and  concise;  but  the  dialogue  is  ut- 
terly devoid  of  literary  charm  and  of  that 
human  richness  which  is  akin  to  humour. 
Hundreds  of  plays  which  have  been  ob- 


viously better  written  have  failed  at  once, 
in  recent  years,  upon  our  stage.  Why, 
then,  did  On  Trial  capture  the  public  by 
assault  ? 

The  reason  is  that  Mr.  Reizenstein 
utilised  the  novel  device  of  building  his 
story  backward.  This  device  was  inter- 
esting in  itself,  because  it  had  never  been 
employed  before  on  the  American  stage; 
and  Mr.  Reizenstein 's  employment  of  it 
was  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  fact 
that  he  revealed,  in  this  experiment,  a 
technical  efliciency  that  is  truly  astonish- 
ing in  the  first  work  of  an  author  with 
no  previous  experience  of  the  stage.  In- 
stead of  inventing  a  story  and  then  de- 
ciding how  to  tell  it,  this  adventurous 
young  playwright  started  out  with  an 
idea  of  how  to  tell  a  story  in  a  novel  way 
and  then  invented  a  story  that  would  lend 
itself  to  this  predetermined  technical  ex- 
periment. 

We  have  observed  already  that  the 
story* of  On  Trial  is  rather  commonplace; 
but  Mr.  Reizenstein  has  made  it  seem, 
in  Browning's  phrase,  both  "strange  and 
new"  by  revealing  it  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning,  instead  of  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  Instead  of  starting  out 
with  motives  and  developing  them  to 
their  ultimate  expression  in  facts,  he  has 
started  out  with  the  accomplished  facts 
and  then  delved  backward  to  reveal  the 
motives  which  had  instigated  them. 

In  the  first  act  ol  On  Trial  we  see  the 
murder  committed  on  the  stage.  In  the 
second  act,  we  see  enacted  an  incident 
two  hours  before  the  murder  which 
makes  us  aware  of  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  subsequent  event  that  we  have  pre- 
viously witnessed.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
third  act,  which  reveals  in  action  an  event 
that  happened  thirteen  years  before,  that 
we  are  permitted  to  discover  and  to  com- 
prehend the  motives  which  ultimately  cul- 
minated in  the  shooting  that  we  saw  in 
the  initial  act.  By  telling  his  story  back- 
ward, from  effect  to  cause,  the  author  has 
added  an  element  of  theatrical  suspense 
to  a  narrative  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  public  as  an 
oft-repeated  tale. 

When    Mr.    Reizenstein    was    inter- 
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viewed  by  the  newspapers  and  was  asked 
how  he  had  happened  to  hit  upon  this 
technical  device,  he  answered  that  the  ex- 
periment had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
critical  article  on  the  subject  of  Building 
a  Play  Backward,  which  he  had  read  in 
Thb  Bookman  for  February,  19 14.  Be- 
cause of  this  statement,  it  may  not  seem 
inopportune  to  remind  our  readers  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  article  referred  to. 
They  will  serve  now,  as  they  served  be- 
fore the  fact,  as  a  theoretic  statement  of 
the  technical  experiment  which  Mr. 
Reizenstein  has  so  successfully  performed. 

It  ia  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  novelist 
exhibits  his  events  10  a  pattern  that  reveals 
their  logical  relation,  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  he  should  present  them  in  chrono- 
logical succession.  ...  In  reviewing  any 
passage  of  our  own  experience,  we  are  more 
likely  to  think  backward  from  the  last  event 
than  forward  from  the  first.  Retrogression 
in  time  is,  therefore,  a  natural  device  of 
narrative;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
find  it  thoroughly  established  as  a  conven- 
tion of  the  novel.  What  is  surprising,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  established  as  a  convention  of  the 
drama.  ... 

Might  it  not  be  interesting  to  .  .  .  build 
an  entire  drama  backward, — to  construct  a 
three-act  play,  for  instance,  in  which  the  first 
act  should  happen  in  the  autumn,  the  second 
act  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  the  third 
act  in  the  previous  spring?  Let  us  imagine 
a  tragedy,  for  instance,  in  which,  with  no 
preliminary  exposition,  a  murder  or  a  sui- 
cide is  acted  out  in  the  initial  act.  This 
would  naturally  awaken  in  the  audience  a 
desire  to  understand  the  motives  which  had 
culminated  in  the  crime.  Then,  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  we  could  exhibit  the  crucial  event 
which  had  made  the  murder  or  the  suicide 
inevitable.  Again,  the  audience  would  be 
stimulated  to  think  backward  from  effects 
to  causes  and  to  wonder  what  had  brought 
this  crucial  event  about  Lastly,  in  the  third 
act,  several  previous  events  could  be  dis- 
played, which  would  finally  clear  up  the 
mystery  by  expounding  the  initiation  of  the 
narrative.  .  .  .  The  question,  "What  hap- 
pened before  ?*',  is  fully  as  suspensive  as  the 


question,  "What  happens  next?":  and,  in  this 
instance,  it  is  by  far  the  more  important 
question  of  the  two.  .  .  . 

There  are  certain  stories  which  are  seen 
most  naturally  if  we  follow  them  forward 
from  causes  to  effects;  but  there  are  certain 
other  stories  which  can  be  understood  most 
truly  only  if  we  follow  them  backward  from 
effects  to  causes.  As  a  matter  of  experiment, 
it  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  some 
playwright  should  soon  set  before  us  a  story 
of  this  type  in  the  perspective  of  reverted 
time. 

In  fulfilling  the  prophecy  which  was 
ventured  in  this  statement,  Mr.  Reizen- 
stein has  built  a  play  which  is,  indeed, 
"extremely  interesting."  The  firmness 
of  his  fabric  is  worthy  of  the  great  praise 
with  which  it  has  been  greeted.  In  his 
very  first  effort,  this  youth  of  twenty-one 
has  exhibited  a  technical  efficiency  of 
which  many  an  experienced  playwright 
might  be  proud ;  and  The  Bookman  is 
very  happy  to  have  suggested  to  his  mind 
a  ready  method  of  revealing  his  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  the  technique  of  the 
theatre. 

"innocent'' 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Reizenstein's  experiment  that 
there  is,  inherently,  any  greater  virtue  in 
building  a  play  backward  than  in  follow- 
ing the  chronological  sequence  which  has 
always  heretofore  been  traditional  in  the 
drama.  The  choice  of  method  must  de- 
pend on  the  type  of  story  that  the  play- 
wright has  to  tell.  It  remains  as  true  to- 
day as  ever  that  the  great  majority  of  dra- 
matic stories  may  be  set  forth  most  ef- 
fectively if  they  are  built  up,  syntheti- 
cally, from  causes  to  e£Fects.  It  is  only  a 
particular  type  of  narrative — ^and  stories 
of  this  type  will  always  remain  in  the  mi- 
nority— that  can  be  set  forth  most  effec- 
tively if  they  are  analysed  from  effects  to 
causes.  This  statement  must  be  empha- 
sised at  the  present  moment,  lest  the  pub- 
lic should  be  threatened  with  a  rush  of 
plays  whose  only  claim  to  interest  should 
be  that  they  aim  to  illustrate  the  Biblical 
maxim  that  "the  last  shall  be  first  and 
the  first  shall  be  last."    The  famous  ex* 
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periment  of  Columbus  with  the  egg  was 
bad  for  the  egg:  there  arc  many  objects 
in  the  universe  that  are  not  meant  to 
stand  on  end. 

Innocent,  a  Hungarian  play  by  Arpad 
Pasztor,  which  has  been  adapted  into 
English  by  George  Broadhurst,  starts  oflF 
with  a  prologue  in  which  a  man  commits 
suicide  for  reasons  which,  at  the  moment, 
remain  unknown.  He  leaves  a  diary  in 
which  he  has  written  down  the  story  of 
his  life ;  and,  as  his  best  friend  begins  to 
read  this  record,  the  lights  are  lowered, 
and  a  three-act  play  is  set  forth  which 
exhibits  the  events  that  are  incorporated 
in  the  diary.  This  play  takes  place  two 
years  before  the  prologue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, constructed  synthetically,  from 
causes  to  effects;  and  no  retrogression  in 
time  is  attempted  from  the  outset  to  the 
end.  The  only  purpose  of  the  prologue, 
therefore,  is  to  warn  the  audience  in  ad- 
vance that  the  drama  is  to  have  a  tragic 
ending;  but  this  purpose  might  have  been 
achieved  much  more  artistically  if  the 
author  had  followed  the  tradition  of  all 
great  tragic  dramatists  from  iEschylus  to 
Ibsen  and  foreshadowed  his  catastrophe 
by  writing  his  entire  drama  in  a  mood 
that  should  overwhelm  the  audience  as 
with  a  hovering  of  the  imminent  dark 
wings  of  fate.  The  device  of  the  prologue, 
in  this  instance,  is  merely  a  confession  of 
literary  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
dramatist,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  supplanting  of  chronological  sequence 
by  logical  sequence  in  the  drama. 

The  play  itself  is  ambitious  in  theme 
but  inadequate  in  execution.  The  hero- 
ine, who  is  first  exhibited  in  the  period 
of  adolescence,  is  the  child  of  parents  who 
were  utterly  devoid  of  moral  stability. 
Her  father,  on  his  death,  consigns  her  to 
the  care  of  his  best  friend.  The  girl, 
who  is  doomed  by  heredity  to  take  the 
downward  path,  seduces  her  guardian 
and  ultimately  ruins  him.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  kills  himself. 

This  story,  sordid  as  it  is,  might  have 
been  made  interesting  by  a  master  of 
characterisation;  but  the  people  of  the 
present  play  are  never  real, — they  are 
conceived  merely  as  abstractions  and  re- 


mind us  of  the  tenuous  characters  of  the 
old  morality  plays.  The  dialogue,  also, 
as  written  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  is  artificial 
and  rhetorical.  Structurally,  the  third 
act  is  devoid  of  interest,  since  the  tragedy 
is  really  determined  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second.  For  all  these  reasons,  the 
piece  is  unworthy  of  permanent  attention. 


"under  cover'' 


Under  Cover,  by  Roi  Cooper  Megrue, 
was  intended  merely  as  a  popular  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  his 
melodrama  both  entertaining  and  popu- 
lar. It  is  a  spirited  and  dashing  and 
good-humoured  play;  and  it  deserves  the 
popular  success  it  has  achieved. 

There  are  two  points  in  Under  Cover 
which  call  for  serious  consideration  from 
students  of  the  technique  of  the  drama. 
The  fourth  act  overlaps  the  third  by  five 
minutes  of  actual  acting  time.  That  is 
to  say,  after  we  have  been  shown  what 
happened  in  one  room  of  a  house  during 
a  certain  period  of  five  minutes,  we  are 
shown  what  was  happening  in  another 
room  of  the  house  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. This  device  was  first  employed  on 
the  American  stage  in  The  Thunderbolt 
of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  wherein  the  third 
act  overlapped  the  second.  It  seemed,  at 
the  time,  a  strange  expedient;  but,  after 
it  has  been  made  familiar  in  half  a  dozen 
different  plays,  it  will  grow  to  seem  as 
natural  to  the  public  as  that  other  device 
of  lowering  the  curtain  to  indicate  a  lapse 
of  time  which  was  first  employed,  upon 
our  stage,  in  Iris.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  the  dramatist  should  not 
be  permitted  to  turn  back  the  clock  when- 
ever, by  so  doing,  he  can  heighten  the 
dramatic  interest  of  his  story. 

But  a  more  important  point  remains 
to  be  considered.  In  Under  Cover,  Mr. 
Megrue  has  deliberately  chosen  to  violate 
the  traditional  maxim  that  a  dramatist 
must  never  deceive  his  audience.  Until  the 
very  end  of  the  play,  he  leads  his  audi- 
ence to  believe  that  the  hero  is  a  smug- 
gler; and  then  he  suddenly  turns  about 
and  explains  that  the  hero  is  not  a  smug- 
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gler  after  all,  but  an  officer  of  the  secret 
service  who  is  engaged  in  running  down 
the  grafters  in  the  customs-house.  Criti- 
cal opinions  are  likely  to  differ  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  pattern  increases  the 
interest  of  the  melodrama.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  present  writer  that  the  play 
would  be  more  effective  if  the  author 
should  take  the  audience  into  his  confi- 
dence at  the  outset  of  the  second  act.  As 
it  is,  the  revelation  comes  too  late  to 
heighten  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
plot ;  and  the  postponement  of  the  revelr 
tion  invalidates  much  of  the  action  that 
has  preceded  it.  In  order  to  deceive  his 
audience,  the  author  has  been  forced  to 
exhibit  many  of  his  incidents  from  a  point 
of  view  which  makes  them  seem  untrue 
in  retrospect. 


''it  pays  to  advertise'' 


It  is  apparent  from  //  Pays  to  Ad- 
vertise,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Me- 
grue  in  collaboration  with  Walter 
Hackett,  that  Mr.  Megrue  is  determined 
to  overturn  the  technical  tradition  that  it 
is  dangerous,  and  usually  fatal,  to  de- 
ceive the  audience.  In  this  play,  time 
and  time  again,  the  audience  is  led  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  motives  which  ac- 
tuate the  characters  in  a  given  situation, 
only  to  have  that  opinion  suddenly  over- 
turned by  some  subsequent  and  unex- 
pected revelation.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  insistence  on  the  interest  of 
sheer  surprise  is  entirely  successful  in  // 
Pays  to  Advertise;  but  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  play  is  a  farce,  and  that 
untraditional  antics  which  are  entertain- 
ing in  a  farce  are  not  thereby  proved 
available  for  more  serious  and  earnest 
types  of  drama. 

A  word  must  be  appended  in  praise  of 
the  rich  Americanism  of  the  humour  of 
//  Pays  to  Advertise.  There  is  nothing 
novel  in  its  story  of  an  inexperienced  son 
who  sets  out  to  defeat  his  wealthy  father 
in  a  business  campaign  and  succeeds  by 
the  sheer  audacity  with  which  he  adver- 
tises a  product  that  he  is  unprepared  to 
manufacture  without  his  father's  assis- 
tance; but  this  story  is  told  with  a  con- 


tagious verve  and  vigour,  and  the  dia- 
logue is  written  with  a  real  feeling  for 
that  particular  type  of  humour  that  has 
been  recognised  as  definitively  American 
since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

"what  happened  at  22" 

In  What  Happened  at  22,  Mr.  Paul 
Wilstach  marred  an  interesting  melo- 
drama by  beginning  his  play  too  early  in 
the  sequence  of  events  which  made  up 
his  narrative  material.  The  last  act  was 
undeniably  dramatic ;  but  it  was  preceded 
by  two  acts  of  preparation  that  seemed 
laborious  and  dull. 

A  notorious  forger  secures  employment 
as  a  valet  in  the  house  of  a  famous  law- 
yer who  has  been  retained  to  track  him 
down.  The  author  deemed  it  necessary 
to  devote  two  entire  acts  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  forger  thus  to  spy  upon 
his  enemy ;  and  this  technical  decision  was 
fatal  to  the  play. 

When  the  lawyer  is  about  to  discover 
the  identity  of  the  criminal,  the  valet 
kills  him.  In  the  last  act  of  the  melo-, 
drama,  the  valet  contrives  to  cast  sus- 
picion of  the  murder  on  the  dead  man's 
son,  until,  by  a  sudden  subterfuge  of  the 
heroine's,  he  is  betrayed  into  an  involun- 
tary gesture  which  reveals  his  own  guilt. 
This  last  act  was  skilfully  constructed  ; 
but  its  interest  was  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  the  audience  had  been  kept  wait- 
ing for  it  through  two  acts  which  were 
not  interesting  in  themselves. 

''the  prodigal  husband" 

The  Prodigal  Husband,  by  Dario 
Niccodemi  and  Michael  Morton,  is  a 
singularly  inefficient  play.  When  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  first  act,  no  reasons 
have  been  afforded  to  make  the  audience 
desire  to  see  the  second;  and  the  second 
act  is  equally  deficient  in  finger-pointing 
passages  to  make  the  audience  look  for- 
ward to  the  third.  The  structure  of  the 
play  IS  full  of  gaps  and  holes. 

A  prodigal  husband,  who  fs  separated 
from  his  wife,  finds  a  little  girl  thrust 
upon   his   hands  by    the   death   of   her 
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mother,  who  has  been  his  concierge.  He 
adopts  the  child  and  brings  her  up;  but, 
when  the  girl  has  grown  to  be  a  woman, 
he  finds  himself  accused  of  harbouring 
her  as  his  mistress.  This  suggestion  so 
works  upon  his  nerves  that  he  proposes 
to  elope  with  her.  The  girl  takes  fright 
and  runs  away  to  seek  shelter  with  his 
wife.  Pursuing  the  girl,  the  prodigal 
husband  meets  his  wife  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years;  arid,  finding  her  more 
beautiful  than  he  had  remembered,  he  be- 
comes reconciled  with  her  and  resumes 
his  erstwhile  fatherly  relation  with  the 
daughter  of  the  concierge. 

In  this  story,  there  is  material  for  two 
or  three  different  plays,  any  of  which 
might  have  been  worked  out  rigorously 
in  a  compacted  pattern ;  but  the  narrative 
as  set  forth  by  the  authors  is  loose  and 
incoherent. 

"the  beautiful  adventure'' 

There  is  a  certain  exquisitely  virginal 
quality  of  sentiment  which  can  be  at- 
tained, in  the  theatre,  only  by  the  French ; 
and  this  quality  is  charmingly  revealed 
in  The  Bedhtiful  Adventure,  by  Robert 
de  Flers  and  Armand  de  Caillavet.  This 
is  the  sort  of  play  to  which  young  girls 
should  take  their  mothers. 

The  heroine  and  the  hero,  who  long 
have  loved  each  other,  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  mutual  misunderstanding  fo- 
mented by  the  hero's  mother,  who  wishes 
her  son  to  marry  a  more  wealthy,  girl. 
The  heroine,  in  pique,  accepts  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  a  man  she  does  not 
love.  Five  minutes  before  the  wedding 
ceremony,  the  hero  returns  and  persuades 
the  heroine  to  run  away  with  him.  The 
two  escape  to  the  country  cottage  of  the 
heroine's  grandmother.  This  elderly  lady 
naturally  assumes  that  the  young  man 
who  is  travelling  in  company  with  her 
granddaughter  has  just  been  married  to 
her.  She  receives  them  as  a  couple  on 
their  honeymoon ;  and  her  attitude  toward 
the  situation  requires  them,  against  their 
previous  intentions,  to  accept  the  relation 
the  old  lady  has  assigned  to  them.    The 


next  day,  the  discarded  bridegroom  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  closely  followed  by 
the  parents  of  the  hero ;  but  their  unavail- 
ing protests  are  overruled  by  the  insis- 
tence of  the  young  couple  that  they  love 
each  other  and  that  nothing  can  prevent 
them  from  being  immediately  married. 

This  pretty  little  play — for  the  critic  is 
required  to  describe  it  with  the  adjectives 
most  dear  to  matinee  girls— is  charm- 
ingly conceived ;  and  the  dialogue  is  ren- 
dered very  beautifully  in  the  English 
adaptation  by  the  lady  who  elects  to  sign 
herself  with  the  pen-name  of  "George 
Egerton." 


''twin  beds'' 


Mr.  Salisbury  Field  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Mayo  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
daintiness  with  which  they  have  handled 
a  delicate  situation  in  their  deft  and  en- 
tertaining farce.  Twin  Beds,  One  night, 
when  Harry  Hawkins  is  presiding  over 
a  late  party  at  his  club,  an  Italian  tenor 
who  lives  in  an  apartment  overhead  and 
who  in  the  past  has  paid  elaborate  court 
to  Mrs.  Hawkins,  returns  home  in  a 
bibulous  condition,  and,  mistaking  his 
apartment,  subsides  to  sleep  in  Harry's 
bed.  When  Mrs.  Hawkins  discovers  the 
presence  of  the  tenor,  she  raises  a  hue  and 
cry  which  results  in  one  of  those  long 
chases  of  many  characters  about  the  stage 
which  are  traditional  in  farce.  Harry 
finally  discovers  the  tenor  in  a  clothes- 
basket  [for  the  authors  of  Twin  Beds 
have  not  neglected  to  read  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor^  ;  and  a  scandal  which 
threatens  the  disruption  of  two  families 
is  averted  only  by  a  series  of  those  mutual 
explanations  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, have  afforded  happy  endings  to 
all  farces. 

There  is  nothing  noticeably  novel  in 
the  narrative  material  of  Twin  Beds; 
but  this  material  is  handled  with  a  praise- 
worthy dexterity  and  a  commendable 
lightness  of  touch.  The  dialogue  is  illu- 
minated with  many  witty  sallies ;  and  the 
characters  are  drawn  as  truthfully  as 
those  that  we  expect  to  meet  in  more  ele- 
vated types  of  comedy. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD— A  STUDY 

BY  RICHARD  CURLE 


IN  THREE  PARTS 


Part  III — Conrad's  Novels  and  Stories 


Up  to  the  present  Conrad  has  published 
ten  novels  (two  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  Ford  Madox  Hueffer)  and  five  vol- 
umes of  stories. 

His    first    book    is    Almayer's    Folly 
(1895).     This   "story   of    an    Eastern 
River''  is  one  of  illusion,  weariness,  and 
irresistible  passion.    Almayer  is  the  white 
trader,  the  only  white  trader,  of  Sam- 
bir,  a  distant  and  obscure  settlement  up 
the  river  Pantai  of  an  island  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.     He  has  been  there  many, 
many  years,  first  with  high  hope,  with 
much  business,  and  under  the  protection 
of  powerful  Captain  Lingard,  the  famous 
and  dreaded  "Rajah  Laut,"  but  latterly 
with  nothing  left  to  him  but  his  love 
for  his  half-caste  daughter  Nina  and  his 
belief  in  a  vast  treasure  waiting  for  him 
in   the  interior.     For  Captain  Lingard 
has    disappeared     forever,     ruined     and 
broken,  and  the  wily  Abdulla,  the  Arab 
treacherously  introduced  so  long  ago  by 
Willems  (see  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands), 
has  sapped  the  very  life  of  his  trade.    A 
heretic  amongst  the  True  Believers,  the 
once-influential    Almayer    passes    a    de- 
spised and  perilous  existence  beside  the 
steaming  waters  of  the  Pantai.     Every- 
thing around  him  has  sunk  into  decay  be- 
fore his  brooding  and  embittered  sight, 
but  at  last  hope,  in  the  form  of  Dain 
Maroola,  a  Malay  of  noble  family,  has 
come  to  him  with  the  promise  of  wealth. 
For  it  is  with  Dain  the  great  expedition 
into  the  interior  is  to  be  made.     And 
with  the  gold  he  and  Nina  will  escape 
from  their  prison  to  Europe,  and  all  the 
misery  of  the  past  will  be  blotted  out. 
But  in  these  visions  of  a  splendid  future 
Almayer  is  blind  to  the  present,  and  even 
as  he  dreams  of  perfect  felicity,  Dain, 


the  conspirator,  has  stolen  away  the  heart 
of  Nina.  And  far  from  that  forlorn  and 
hopeless  spot  she  flies  with  him  across  the 
sea,  the  mysterious  and  untamed  Nina, 
to  the  house  of  his  father,  the  Rajah. 
But  Almayer,  weakly  violent  and  affec- 
tionate by  turns,  sinks  under  the  double 
blow  of  calamity  and  disappointment. 

There  is  a  secret  air  of  plotting  in  this 
book,  the  plotting  of  the  local  Rajah, 
Lakamba,  and  his  councillor,  the  one- 
eyed  and  pessimistic  Babalatchi,  the  plot- 
ting of  Almayer  and  Dain,  of  Dain  and 
the  Rajah,  of  Dain  and  Nina,  of  Baba- 
latchi and  Mrs.  Almayer,  of  Abdulla 
and  the  Dutch,  and,  as  it  were,  the  pa- 
tient and  sombre  plotting  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  For  the  stifling,  moist,  and  foe- 
tid smell  of  the  jungle  fills  the  book  with 
a  whispered  tension.  The  poisonous 
breath  of  the  river  and  of  the  rotting 
forests  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  all  these  actors,  and  there  is 
positive  relief  in  the  thought  of  Almayer's 
death.  Almayer's  Folly  is  not  one  of 
Conrad's  easiest  stories  to  read.  Its  mo- 
notonous and  oppressive  atmosphere  has 
an  almost  physical  effect  upon  the  nerves. 
But  it  is  an  imposing  effort  of  its  kind, 
this  sinister  revelation  of  a  tropical  back- 
water. 

Conrad's  next  book  is  An  Outcast  of 
the  Islands  (1896).  This  is  another 
tragic  story  of  Sambir  and  the  Pantai, 
and  it  would  have  been  almost  better  to 
consider  it  before  Almayer's  Folly,  be- 
cause it  treats  of  a  date  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  anterior  to  that  novel.  In  An 
Outcast  of  the  Islands  Almayer  is  still 
young  and  Nina  a  tiny  child.  Captain 
Lingard  is  still  in  his  full  vigour,  there 
is  still  activity  on  the  wharf  of  Lingard 
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and  Company,  and  the  influence  of  Ab- 
duUa  is  but  a  shadow.    And,  indeed,  all 
might  have  remained  well  but  for  the 
cursed     Willems,     Hudig's     defaulting 
clerk  from  Macassar.     It  was  Captain 
Lingard,  autocratic  and  indulgent,  who 
had  given  Willems  his  first  start  in  life, 
and  it  was  Captain  Lingard  who  bore 
him  off  to  the  safe  retreat  of  Sambir 
when   the   outraged   Hudig   thrust  him 
forth  with  curses.    From  the  outset  Wil- 
lems and  Almayer  hate  one  another.     It 
is  a  thing  the  likelihood  of  which  Cap- 
tain Lingard  should  have  guessed.  When 
he  sailed  down  the  river,  leaving  the  two 
men  together  in  the  treacherous  solitude 
of  the  forest,  he  might  have  known  that 
disaster  would  follow.    But  he  knew  only 
that  his  will  was  law  and  that  he,  the 
benevolent  despot,  was  doing  everything 
for  the  best.     Willems,  idle  and  bored 
to  death,  meets  in  his  forest  walks  the 
enchanting  Aissa,   daughter   of   the   old 
sea-pirate    who    lives   under    Lakamba's 
protection.     They  love  with  the  swift 
and  passionate  abandon  of  the  East.  And 
it  is  in  the  slavish  infatuation  of   this 
white  man  that  the  one-eyed  Babalatchi 
grasps  an  opening  for  his  eternal  sense  of 
intrigue.     Aissa  is  taken  secretly  from 
Willems,  and  in  the  madness  of  his  rav- 
ing he  is  told  that  only  under  one  condi- 
tion will  he  ever  see  her  again — on  the 
condition  of  pilotting  Abdulla's  ship  from 
the  river's  mouth  to  the  settlement.   Ab- 
dulla  is  rich,   he  is  unscrupulous,   and 
once  he  is  in  Sambir  the  power  of  Lin- 
gard,  the  dreaded   "Rajah   Laut,"   will 
cease.    The  infatuated  Willems,  a  mega- 
lomaniac and  a  man  without  conscience, 
commits  this  baseness;  and  the  rich  pre- 
serve of  the  white  captain,  his  benefac- 
tor, is  filched  from  him  forever. 

The  latter  part  of  the  story  consists 
of  Captain  Lingard's  punishment  of  Wil- 
lems. He  returns  to  the  settlement  and 
he  finds  out  all  from  the  indignant  Al- 
mayer. On  his  boat  he  had  actually 
brought  with  him  Willems's  wife  and 
child  and  he  came  back  full  of  plans  and 
good  thoughts  for  his  protege.  But  his 
revenge  is  terrible  enough.  He  sentences 
Willems  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a 


dark  clearing  of  the  Pantai.  Before  him 
the  river,  behind  him  and  on  both  sides 
the  impenetrable  jungle.  Willems's  love 
for  Aissa  has  turned  to  loathing  and  he 
seeks  desperately  to  escape.  But  at  the 
moment  of  his  flight  (made  possible — 
in  appearance — ^by  the  treachery  of  Al- 
mayer), she  shoots  him  with  his  own  re- 
volver. 

The  story  of  An  Outcast  of  the 
Islands  is  one  of  violent  emotion  soon 
spent — like  a  tropical  downpour.  There 
is  scheming  in  it,  hatred,  and  passion. 
The  action  is,  I  consider,  too  long  drawn 
out,  but  the  situation  is  impressive  and 
even  terrible.  As  in  Almayer  s  Folly 
the  teeming,  patient,  and  silent  life  of  the 
wilds  weighs  upon  every  person  and 
thing,  colouring  the  whole  aspect  of  na- 
ture not  only  in  a  material  but  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense.  An  Outcast  of  the  Island  reeks 
of  the  dank  undergrowth. 

The  Nigger  of  the  "Narcissus" 
( 1899)  IS  Conrad's  third  novel.  It  is  the 
story  of  one  voyage  of  the  sailing-ship 
Narcissus  from  Bombay  to  London — a 
story  dealing  with  calms  and  with  storms, 
with  mutiny  on  the  high  seas,  with  brav- 
ery and  with  cowardice,  with  tumultuous 
life,  and  with  death,  the  releaser  from 
toil.  "The  nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  is 
James  Wait,  a  huge  St.  Kitts  negro,  who 
is  dying  from  consumption  but  who  clings 
to  existence  with  scorn,  with  terror,  and 
with  evil  words.  His  sinking  life  hangs 
like  a  mill-stone  round  the  hearts  of  the 
sailors.  Only  Donkin,  the  Cockney,  who 
pilfers  from  the  dying  man,  feels  in  his 
dirty  little  soul  no  touch  of  compas- 
sion. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  nigger  who  is  the 
centre  figure  of  the  book.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  steps  aboard  at  Bombay  till  the 
moment  his  dead  body  is  lowered  into  the 
northern  sea  he  dominates  the  whole  life 
of  the  ship.  The  wastrel  Donkin  is  cun- 
ning enough  to  use  him  and  his  illness  as 
a  lever  for  stirring  up  unrest  in  the  hearts 
of  the  crew.  They  admire  their  officers 
but  they  cannot  understand  their  attitude 
toward  the  dying  man.  And  bewilder- 
ment to  simple  men  is  the  first  step  in 
disorganisation.     But  the  individual  hu- 
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man  interest  is  incidental  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  story,  which  is  to  conjure 
up  the  actual  spirit  of  a  voyage,  to  make 
it  live  again  before  our  very  eyes.  This 
book  is  realistic  in  the  finest  sense,  alike 
in  its  atmosphere  and  its  characterisation. 
We  can  almost  smell  the  ocean,  almost 
feel  the  ship  moving  beneath  our  feet, 
almost  sense  the  tropical  heat  and  the 
winter  cold.  And  it  is  the  same  when 
we  come  to  look  at  the  men.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  three  officers,  and  of  such 
men  as  Singleton,  "a  sixty-year-old  child 
of  the  mysterious  sea,"  of  Podmore  the 
cook,  of  Craig  (known  commonly  as 
"Belfast"),  of  Wait  the  nigger,  and  of 
the  despised  (and  influential)  Donkin, 
are  extraordinarily  defined  and  brilliant. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  much  about 
The  Nigger  of  the  "Narcissus,"  because 
it  is  still  more  a  novel  without  a  plot  than 
Vanity  Fair  is  a  novel  without  a  hero. 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  Conrad's  most  origi- 
nal conceptions.  He  alone  has  ever  writ- 
ten such  a  book.  It  has  the  vividness  of 
an  actual  experience  touched  by  the  magit* 
glitter  of  remembrance.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  sea  and  of  the  life  on  board 
are  strangely  beautiful.  The  Nigger  of 
the  "Narcissus'*  has  the  qualities  of  an 
epic — an  epic  of  the  arduous,  the  ex- 
acting, and  the  enslaving  service  of  the 
sea. 

Lord  Jim  (1900)  is  Conrad's  next 
novel.  It  is  a  story  of  remorse  and  of 
the  eflFort  to  regain  self-respect  for  a  deed 
of  fatal  and  unexpected  cowardice.  The 
sea  and  secluded  Eastern  settlements  are 
the  background.  "Lord  Jim,"  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  a  young  man  of  roman- 
tic imagination,  faith  in  himself,  and  an 
almost  morbid  sensibility,  is  an  officer  on 
the  pilgrim-ship  Patna,  a  "steamer  as  old 
as  the  hills,  lean  like  a  greyhound,  and 
eaten  up  with  rust  worse  than  a  con- 
demned water-tank."  On  a  calm  night 
in  the  Red  Sea,  while  Jim  on  the 
bridge,  lulled  into  a  sense  of  delicious  and 
perfect  security,  is  awaiting  the  end  of  his 
watch,  the  Patna  passes  over  a  derelict. 
To  a  boat  in  her  condition  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  fatal  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred.   Not  one  of  the  eight 


hundred  sleeping  pilgrims  realises  what 
has  happened,  but  immediately  a  sub- 
dued, hideous  panic  breaks  out  on  the 
upper  deck  amongst  the  few  white  offi- 
cers and  engineers.  Jim,  disdainful  of 
their  terror,  watches  in  scornful  silence 
while  they  lower  a  boat  with  feverish 
haste.  At  any  instant  the  bulkheads 
may  give  (Jim  himself  has  made  an  ex- 
amination and  has  seen  the  plates  bulg- 
ing inwards) — and  there  are  no  boats  for 
the  pilgrims.  He  watches  with  utter  dis- 
gust the  secret  fury  of  their  terror,  and 
suddenly,  when  the  boat  is  already  in  the 
water,  he  jumps.  He  had  not  meant  to 
do  so,  he  was  sure  of  himself,  but  at  the 
crisis — ^he  jumps.  And  it  is  this  lapse 
for  which  all  the  rest  of  his  life  has  to 
atone.  For  public  disgrace  follows  quick 
upon  their  action.  By  some  unaccount- 
able fortune  the  Patna  succeeds  in  keep- 
ing afloat,  and  is  towed  into  Suez  by  a 
French  man-of-war — a  ship  deserted  by 
her  officers.  So  the  more  or  less  plausi- 
ble story  invented  by  the  captain,  who 
knew  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  turns 
upon  them  to  rend  them  for  good  and 
all. 

It  is  at  the  court  of  inquiry  that  Mar- 
low,  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  makes  Jim's 
acquaintance.  He  is  attracted  to  him 
against  his  will,  and  in  all  Jim's  subse- 
quent wanderings  he  takes  some  active  or 
passive  participation.-  And  Jim's  wander- 
ings are  many  and  strange,  for  they  are, 
indeed,  the  wanderings  of  an  uneasy 
spirit.  Everywhere  he  is  dogged  by  some 
evidence,  some  reminiscence  of  that  one 
act,  and  he  flees  from  spot  to  spot,  throw- 
ing up  good  and  permanent  billets  at  the 
breath  of  suspicion.  For  he  is  the  slave 
of  an  idea — the  idea  of  rehabilitation. 
And  at  last,  in  far  Patusan,  as  adviser 
and  virtual  ruler  of  a  savage  and  trusting 
people,  he  gains  all  the  peace  of  mind 
that  he  is  ever  likely  to  know.  In  the 
sun  of  this  colossal  triumph  the  shadow 
of  his  failure  is  hardly  discernible.  Mar- 
low  visits  him  in  this  distant  corner  of 
the  East  and  finds  him  crowned  with  the 
prestige  of  an  immense  and  invariable 
success.  And  yet  the  final  mishap  of  his 
life  is  lying  ready  at  hand.    Certain  ma- 
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raudcrs,  a  mongrel  crew  of  pirates,  pene- 
trate to  his  settlement  with  bloodthirsty 
intent.  They  are  surrounded,  cut  off 
from  supplies,  and  could  have  been  killed 
to  a  man,  but  on  Jim's  advice  they  are 
allowed  to  depart  in  peace  to  their  ship 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  go  and 
Patusan  rejoices.  But  in  their  descent, 
as  a  last  revenge,  they  murder  a  body 
of  resting  warriors  commanded  by  the 
son  of  the  chief,  Doramin.  And  in  a 
flash  the  power  of  Jim's  reputation,  of  his 
unbounded  prestige,  crumbles  into  dust; 
and  from  being  revered  almost  as  a  god 
he  is  execrated  almost  as  a  devil.  But 
in  this  material  disaster  he  grasps  the 
chance  of  a  final  spiritual  rehabilitation. 
With  unflinching  and  cruel  courage  (he 
leaves  to  her  despair  the  girl  he  loves) 
he  crosses  the  river  to  old  Doramin,  and 
allows  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  So  he 
atones  to  himself  for  the  lost  rectitude 
of  bygone  years.  "And  that  is  the  end. 
He  passes  away  under  a  cloud,  inscruta- 
ble at  heart,  forgotten,  unforgiven,  and 
excessively  romantic." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Conrad's 
fame  as  a  novelist  rests  chiefly  upon  Lord 
Jim.  And  perhaps  the  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  raises  a  fierce  moral  issue 
in  a  very  definite  form  and  carries  it 
through  on  a  high  level  of  creative  in- 
tensity. But  it  would,  I  think,  have  been 
even  more  powerful  had  it  been  told  as 
a  plain  narrative  rather  than  as  a  story 
recounted  at  second-hand.  This  is  so 
partly  because  it  would  have  conveyed 
still  greater  conviction,  and  partly  be- 
cause one  is  apt  to  get  weary  of  viewing 
everything  through  the  eyes  of  Marlow, 
who  is  a  mixture  of  the  ironic  and  senti- 
mental philosopher.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  must  admit  that  it  gains  something 
from  this  detached  and  organic  treatment. 
We  see  the  whole  tragedy  with  a  clear- 
ness that  would  have  been  impossible 
had  the  perspective  been  eliminated.  For 
Jim,  himself,  though  unusual  and  roman- 
tic, IS,  to  a  large  extent,  inarticulate. 
Conrad  is  too  wise  to  make  many  of  his 
heroes  clever  men. 

The  character  of  Jim,  rather  than  his 
adventures,  is  the  mainspring  of  the  book. 


but  the  story  is  told  throughout  with  in- 
tense realism.  Conrad  has  never  writ- 
ten anything  more  sumptuous  than  the 
description  of  the  passage  of  the  pilgrim- 
ship  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Another  curious  thing  to  notice  about 
Lord  Jim  is  that  it  divides  itself  into  two 
unoflScial  parts  of  very  unequal  length 
and  merit.  The  first  part,  which  ends 
with  the  remarks  of  the  French  officer 
about  a  third  of  the  way  through  the 
book,  is  much  the  more  perfect  and  satis- 
fying. The  second  part  reads  almost  like 
an  after-thought.  It  introduces,  too  late 
in  the  novel,  a  new  set  of  characters  and 
it  develops,  too  wearisomely,  the  philo- 
sophic problem  of  cowardice  and  its  retri- 
bution. It  is  in  this  second  part,  espe- 
cially, that  one  feels  the  mistake  of  telling 
the  story  through  Marlow.  In  the  first 
part  he  does  serve  a  very  real  purpose, 
but  in  the  second  part  he  has  become  an 
aimless  onlooker. 

Although,  in  my  opinion.  Lord  Jim  is 
not  one  of  Conrad's  greatest  novels  (its 
purpose  is  almost  too  didactic — and  it  is 
a  purpose  strained  to  the  uttermost),  still 
it  will  ever  remain  one  of  his  most  widely 
known,  for  it  is  amongst  his  strongest, 
most  readable,  and  most  closely  argued 
efforts. 

Nostromo  (1903)  is  the  next  novel  by 
Conrad.  It  is  the  history  of  a  South 
American  revolution.  But  on  this  lead- 
ing theme  there  hang  such  a  multitude  of 
side-issues  and  of  individual  experiences 
that  it  is  certainly  the  hardest  of  Con- 
rad's novels  to  summarise.  In  this  story 
of  vast  riches,  of  unbridled  passions,  of 
patriotism,  of  greed,  of  barbaric  cruelty, 
of  the  most  debased  and  of  the  most  noble 
impulses,  the  whole  history  of  South 
America  seems  ta  be  epitomised. 

In  the  republic  of  Costaguana,  one  of 
these  hopeless,  unsettled  South  American 
republics,  there  is  one  prosperous  and 
contented  province,  the  sea-board  Occi- 
dental Province,  whose  capital  Sulaco  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  famous  "Gould 
Concession,"  owners  of  the  San  Tome 
silver  mine,  which  has  brought  wealth 
and  security  to-  the  whole  district.  The 
head  of  the  concession  is  an  English  Cos- 
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taguano  of  the  third  generation,  Charles 
Gould — SL  taciturn  man,  hiding  in  his  si- 
lence an  inherited  love  of  order  and 
hatred  of  political  unrest  that  make  of 
him  a  formidable  type  of  fanatic — the  cold 
and  reasonaible  type.  His  wife,  the  frail 
and  compassionate  Dona  Emilia,  is  the 
most  moving  figure  in  the  whole  of  Con- 
rad's books.  The  slow  evaporation  of 
Charles  Gould's  love  for  her  in  his  in- 
tense absorption  in  ''material  interests" 
is  a  tragic  undercurrent  to  this  story  of 
visible  terror  and  anarchy.  For  the 
wealth  of  Sulaco  has  attracted,  at  last, 
the  politicians  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, and  all  the  vilest  riff-raff  of  the  re- 
public. In  the  revolution  to  upset  the 
humane  President-Dictator  Ribiera  (the 
one  hope  of  Costaguana),  a  wild  rush  is 
made  for  Sulaco  both  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  The  whole  social 
fabric,  built  up  with  such  laborious  care, 
falls  to  pieces  at  the  breath  of  disaster. 
The  Sulaco  aristocracy,  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  a  mob  who,  fickle  and  cringing 
to  success,  welcome  the  victorious  revolu- 
tionaries with  orgies  of  disorder  and  joy, 
await  the  ruin  of  exile  or  shameful  death. 
But  in  that  gloom  and  horror  is  born 
anew  the  great  idea  of  the  Occidental 
Republic.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  young 
Decoud,  a  mocker  and  a  journalist,  whose 
patriotic  ardour  appears  more  amatory 
than  distinterested  and  who  despises  the 
evil  fortune  that  has  brought  him  home 
from  the  gaiety  of  his  Parisian  life.  His 
plan,  put  shortly,  is  for  the  Occidental 
Province  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  rest  of 
Costaguana  and  become  the  Occidental 
Republic.  And,  in  fact,  that  is  what 
takes  place.  For  at  the  height  of  the  ter- 
ror, when  Charles  Gould  and  others  are 
expecting  instant  death  (Gould  has  abso- 
lutely refused  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionaries) ,  General  Barrios, 
one  of  the  incorruptibles  of  the  Ribiera 
regime,  returns  with  his  army  and  drives 
off  the  invaders. 

But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  Nos- 
tromo  himself,  the  man  after  whom  the 
book  is  named.  He  is  an  Italian  who 
has  come  to  Sulaco  on. a  sailing-vessel 
and  has  worked  his  way  up  to  be  Capataz 


de  Cargadores — the  most  reliable,  the 
most  useful,  and  the  most  feared  man  in 
Sulaco.  (His  very  nickname  of  "Nos- 
tromo"  gives  the  measure  of  his  success.) 
He  is  a  person  of  almost  boundless  vanity 
and  resource,  and  the  revelation  of  his 
curious,  complex  character  makes,  as  it 
were,  one  of  the  discreet  foundations  of 
the  book.  For  he  is  a  man  suffering 
from  a  grievance  which  he  never  reveals 
— a  grievance  against  society  that  takes 
too  much  for  granted,  that  cheats  him  of 
his  reward,  that  cannot  adequately  recog- 
nise all  that  he  has  done  for  it.  On  the 
night  before  the  invasion  of  Sulaco  he  is 
told  off  to  remove  the  silver  treasure  out 
to  sea.  This  voyage  of  his,  with  Decoud, 
who  is  fleeing  for  his  life,  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  in  Conrad.  He  hides 
the  treasure,  indeed,  hides  it  safely  and 
deep  in  a  desert  island  of  the  Placid  Gulf, 
but  he  never  reveals  its  resting-place  to 
mortal  ears.  For  with  Decoud's  death 
and  the  sinking  of  the  lighter  the  treasure 
is  supposed  to  be  lost  forever  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  And  Nostromo,  not  so 
much  out  of  greed  as  out  of  pique,  keeps 
the  secret  in  his  breast  and  grows  rich 
"very  slowly,"  visiting  the  island  at  night 
to  extract  an  occasional  bar  of  the  incor- 
ruptible metal.  And  it  is  there  he  meets 
his  death  by  a  tragic  misunderstanding. 
For  on  the  lonely  Isabel  a  lighthouse  has 
been  erected  now  and  it  is  guarded  by  old 
Giorgio  Viola,  a  Garibaldino  veteran,  and 
his  two  daughters,  the  dark  Linda  and 
the  fair  Gizelle.  To  Linda  Nostromo  is 
betrothed,  but  it  is  Gizelle  that  he  loves. 
The  Garibaldino,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  treasure  or  of  his  other  secret,  shoots 
him  as  he  skulks  below,  thinking  he  is 
some  wastrel,  philandering  fellow  come 
on  shore  to  meet  his  daughter  Gizelle. 

I  have  done  no  more  than  just  touch 
upon  the  outskirts  of  this  extraordinary 
work.  For  it  is  a  book  containing  so 
many  threads  of  interest  and  so  many 
individualities  of  the  first  order  that  to 
condense  it  with  any  realism  is  impos- 
sible. And  how  is  one  to  recreate  the 
romance  of  atmosphere?  To  read  Nos- 
tromo is  like  drinking  from  a  cold  spring 
on  the  mountain  side — it  thrills  you  to 
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the  very  marrow  of  your  bones  with  a 
gulp  of  breathless  and  exhilarating  life. 
Nostromo  is  Conrad's  longest  novel,  and 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  by  far  his  greatest 
It  is  a  book  singularly  little  known  and 
one  which  many  people  find  a  difficulty  in 
reading  (probably  owing  to  the  confused 
way  in  which  time  is  indicated),  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  astounding  tours  de 
force  in  all  literature.  For  sheer  creative 
genius  it  overtops  all  Conrad's  work.  Its 
manner  of  narration  is,  perhaps,  involved, 
but  its  intricacy  is  highly  artistic,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  whole  is  convincing. 
In  dramatic  vigour,  in  psychological 
subtlety,  and  in  the  sustained  feeling  of 
a  mood  (an  atmosphere  at  once  physical 
and  mental)  Nostromo  is  a  phenomenal 
masterpiece.  It  is  Conrad's  genius  incar- 
nate. 

In  contrast  to  Nostromo,  The  Secret 
Agent  (1907)  is  a  comparatively  simple 
book.  It  is  a  novel  treating  of  the  un- 
derworld of  London  life — the  under- 
world of  anarchists  and  spies.  Verloc, 
"the  secret  agent,"  is  ostensibly  an  an- 
archist, but  in  reality  a  spy  of  one  of  the 
big  Embassies.  He  keeps  a  dim,  disrepu- 
table shop  in  a  side  street  of  Soho,  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife,  Winnie,  his  wife's 
mother,  and  his  half-witted  brother-in- 
law,  Stevie.  Verloc  in  his  heavy  and 
slothful  way  is  a  domesticated  man  and 
well  pleased  with  his  comfortable  exis- 
tence. So  that  he  is  horribly  upset  when 
he  gets  a  broad  hint  from  the  Embassy 
that  he  is  not  doing  enough  for  his  money. 
Either  he  must  make  himself  felt  or  he 
will  be  sacked.  Mr.  Vladimir  is  very 
explicit.  In  the  days  of  the  late  Baron 
Stott-Wartenheim  it  was  easy,  he  admits, 
to  impose  upon  the  Embassy,  but  now 
what  they  want  are  concrete  proofs.  Ver- 
loc must  stir  up  public  opinion  against 
the  anarchists — he  must  engineer  a  plot 
that  will  drive  the  police  into  drastic  ac- 
tion. And  it  is  with  such  words  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  that  Verloc  slowly  returns 
home.  For  a  month  he  broods  in  silence, 
miserably  torn  from  side  to  side,  plunged 
in  bitter  thoughts.  But  at  last,  in  his 
cloudy  and  secretive  mind,  he  evolves  a 
plan.    He  plays  upon  the  feelings  of  the 


merciful  Stevie  till  he  has  worked  that 
simple-minded  youth  into  a  speechless 
fury  of  pity  for  the  wrongs  of  mankind. 
And  he  suggests  to  him  the  remedy — the 
blowing  up  of  Greenwich  Observatory. 
Stevie,  in  the  singleness  of  his  heart,  ac- 
cepts every  idea  of  Verloc's  because  he 
has  always  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Verloc  is  good.  He  is  the  will- 
ing and  exultant  victim  of  the  cause  of 
humanity.  So  far,  all  right — the  only 
hitch  to  Verloc's  plan  is  that  Stevie, 
stumbling  in  the  fog,  gets  blown  up  by 
his  own  bomb. 

Winnie  Verloc,  whose  whole  life,  to 
the  very  fact  of  marrying  the  comfortably 
situated  Verloc,  is  one  long  sacrifice  for 
her  beloved  Stevie,  knows  nothing  of  all 
this  plotting.  She  only  knows  that  Stevie 
is  in  the  country  with  Michaelis,  an  ex- 
convict  and  convinced  humanitarian,  for 
a  few  days  of  fresh  air.  She  guesses 
nothing,  but  wonders  vaguely  at  Verloc's 
curious  air  of  depression.  Even  on  the 
day  of  the  explosion,  not  having  seen  an 
evening  paper,  she  is  completely,  ignorant 
of  the  very  fact,  till  she  is  enlightened 
by  a  detective  who  had  found  amidst  the 
shattered  fragments  of  the  body  a  tape 
with  Stevie's  name  and  address  on  it  (the 
handiwork  of  his  sister's  ceaseless  and 
tender  forethought).  Then,  indeed,  she 
realises  all. 

The  last  part  pf  the  book  is  very  dread- 
ful. When  the  detective  has  left  she 
remains  motionless  in  the  twilight  of  the 
shop.  Verloc  enters.  She  trembles  and 
remains  still.  And  all  the  while  the  re- 
serve of  long  years  is  slipping  off  her, 
and  hatred  and  despair  have  filled  her 
heart.  All  her  violent  maternal  love  for 
Stevie,  all  her  outraged  and  defeated  love, 
keep  her,  with  their  conflicting  emotions, 
as  composed  as  a  woman  of  stone.  But 
suddenly,  in  a  moment  of  animal  revenge, 
she  seizes  a  knife  and  stabs  Verloc  to 
the  heart.  In  the  reaction  of  terror  she 
staggers  from  the  shop  only  to  meet 
Comrade  Ossipon,  the  swaggering  and 
irresistible  anarchist  from  whom  she  has 
always  shrunk.  Now,  in  her  misery, 
she  flings  herself  upon  him,  telling  him 
all,  and  beseeching  him  to  fly  with  her 
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and  protect  her.  Sick  with  fear  and 
greed  (he  wants  Verloc's  savings),  he 
promises ;  but  on  the  platform  of  Water- 
loo Station,  when  the  train  is  moving,  he 
jumps  out  and  leaves  her  to  her  fate. 
That  night  she  drowns  herself  in  mid- 
channel. 

The  Secret  Agent  is  a  great  book,  but 
it  suffers,  to  some  extent,  from  the  im- 
probability of  its  plot.  It  is  founded,  ob- 
viously, on  the  notorious  explosion  in 
Greenwich  Park  of  twenty  years  ago,  but 
in  his  imaginative  effort  to  build  a  story 
around  this  episode  Conrad  has  fallen 
into  rather  the  same  error  that  Meredith 
fell  into  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways, 
Meredith  did  not  quite  succeed  in  mak- 
ing Diana's  betrayal  of  Dacier's  secret 
credible,  although  it  is  simply  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Norton  and  The  Times,  and 
Conrad  does  not  quite  succeed  in  making 
his  explanation  of  the  Greenwich  ex- 
plosion credible — although  there  must  be 
some  explanation.  But  though  the  main 
idea  of  The  Secret  Agent  is  far-fetched, 
its  atmosphere  and  its  characters  are  in 
his  finest  manner.  Winnie  and  Stevie 
are  people  of  the  highest  and  most  touch- 
ing reality,  and  Verloc  himself,  the  an- 
archist called  "The  Professor,"  Ossipon, 
and  Winnie's  mother,  are  indeed  admir- 
able. The  secret  air  of  the  shop  is  pro- 
duced with  fidelity,  and  the  whole  tone 
of  the  book  is  strangely  authentic. 

Put  briefly,  the  plot  of  Under  Western 
Eyes  (1911)  is  as  follows.  One  night 
the  student  Razumov,  a  silent,  solitary, 
and  ambitious  man,  returns  home  to  his 
lodging  in  a  poor  quarter  of  St.  Peters- 
burg to  discover,  awaiting  him  there, 
another  student  called  Haldin.  This 
Haldin  is  a  revolutionary  of  an  extreme 
type  who  has  that  very  morning  assassi- 
nated an  official  with  a  bomb.  As  yet 
undiscovered,  he  has  fled  to  Razumov  iot 
help.  It  is  true  that  they  have  never 
spoken  together  of  revolutionary  matters, 
but  he  has  conceived  an  exalted  opinion 
of  him  on  account  of  his  reserved  and 
austere  character.  Haldin's  recital  and 
request  for  help  stagger  and  infuriate 
Razumov,  not  only  because  he  considers 
him  a  criminal,  but  because  he  realises 


the  grave  jeopardy  into  which  his  own 
future  is  thrown  should  this  meeting  ever 
be  guessed  at.  He  has  always  had  a 
hatred  of  visionaries,  and  his  secret  aim  is 
to  attain  distinction  in  the  government 
service.  Being  sent  out  by  Haldin  to 
arrange  for  his  escape,  he  ends  up,  after 
a  futile  effort  to  do  so,  by  denouncing 
him  to  the  police.  This  midnight  be- 
trayal, while  Haldin  reposes  trustfully  in 
his  bed,  is  the  most  tremendous  thing 
in  the  book.  And  the  only  result  of  it 
all  is  that  Razumov  becomes  convinced 
that  he,  himself,  is  suspected  by  the  po- 
lice. In  a  scene  between  him  and  Coun- 
cillor Mikulin,  who  has  charge  of  the  en- 
quiry, he  endeavours  to  probe  their  in- 
tention concerning  him.  But  Councillor 
Mikulin  is  not  to  be  easily  drawn.  And 
caught  thus  in  the  web  of  suspicion,  Ra- 
zumov consents  to  go  as  a  government 
spy  to  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  large 
colony  of  Russian  conspirators.  Here,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  he  meets  Haldin^s 
sister,  who  considers  him  a  hero,  as  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  her  brother's 
last  associate  and  helper.  On  all  hands, 
indeed,  he  is  treated  warmly,  though  as 
something  of  an  enigma;  for  he  cannot 
hide  the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  and 
the  gnawing  of  remorse.  They  have 
been  fully  roused  in  him  by  contact  with 
Nathalie  Haldin.  She  is  presented  as  a 
beautiful  and  true  nature  whose  trust  in 
Razumov  is  unbounded.  Slowly,  under 
the  awakening,  this  life  of  lies  grows  im- 
possible to  him.  But  it  is  not  till  all 
chances  of  his  ever  being  discovered  have 
disappeared,  not  till  he  finds  that  he  is. 
falling  in  love  with  Nathalie  and  that  his 
love  will  be  returned,  that  he  resolves  to 
confess.  At  midnight,  in  a  room  full  of 
determined  and  reckless  men,  he  makes 
his  reparation.  He  is  deafened  forever 
by  having  the  drums  of  both  his  ears 
broken.  Early  that  same  morning,  tot- 
tering on  the  road  in  the  perfect  silence 
of  the  surrounding  world,  he  gets  run 
over  by  a  tramcar  and  severely  hurt.  He 
is  tended  by  a  Russian  woman,  who  de- 
votes her  life  to  his  misery,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  book  he  is  living  with  her  in 
the  South  of  Russia,  slowly  dying. 
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The  story  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  told  by  an  old  English  teacher 
of  languages  in  Geneva,  partly  in  his  own 
words  and  partly  from  a  diary  left  by 
Razumov.  Under  Western  Eyes  is  really 
a  one  man  book,  and  as  such,  all  other 
figures  are  naturally  subsidiary  to  the 
main  one.  Razumov,  the  believer  in  or- 
der and  in  the  calm  wisdom  of  organised 
reform,  stands  forth  in  the  hard  role  of 
constant  opposition.  His  is  the  psy- 
chology of  a  man  in  revolt  against  re- 
volt. His  appeal  to  one's  sympathy  lacks 
sentiment  but  is  poignant  all  the  same. 
The  book  is  written  with  great  precision 
and  subtlety  of  language,  and  marks  a 
step  forward  in  Conrad's  exactitude  of 
style.  The  description  of  the  winter 
night  of  Russia,  of  the  Russian  colony  in 
Geneva,  and  of  the  sister  and  mother  of 
Haldin  are  particularly  striking.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  put  Under  Western 
Eyes  on  so  lofty  a  pinnacle  as,  say,  The 
Secret  Agent  (there  is  a  certain  bleakness 
about  it),  but  I  think  it  is  a  surer  piece 
of  art. 

Chance  (1914)  is  Conrad's  latest 
novel.  As  its  name  implies,  the  irony  of 
chance  is  the  leading  link  of  the  whole 
structure.  The  story  is  wanting  in  con- 
ventional plot  and,  though  full  of  events 
and  characters,  concerns,  in  chief,  two 
people — Flora  de  Barral,  the  daughter  of 
a  famous  (and  fraudulent)  financier,  and 
Captain  Roderick  Anthony,  son  of  a  poet 
and  master  of  the  Ferndale*  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  named  respec- 
tively "The  Damsel"  and  "The  Knight." 
The  first  concerns  Flora  de  Barral's 
childhood  and  her  miserable  youth,  and 
the  second  concerns  Captain  Anthony 
and  his  life  with  Flora  aboard  the  Fern- 
dale.  After  the  crash  which  sent  de  Bar- 
ral to  penal  servitude  and  herself  to  the 
horrors  of  abasing  poverty.  Miss  de  Bar- 
ral's best  friends  proved  to  be  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fyne,  whom  she  had  known  slight- 
ly in  the  days  of  her  wealth.  It  is  at 
their  house  that  she  meets  Captain  An- 
thony, Mrs.  Fyne's  brother,  home  from 
sea  on  one  of  his  rare  visits.  And  it  is 
in  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  flash  of 
intuition    that   Anthony    sees    into    the 


depths  of  her  forlorn  and  despairing  soul. 
He  carries  her  off  with  him  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  boundless  pity  springing  into 
love — thus  offending  mortally  the  correct 
and  decorous  Mrs.  Fyne.  And  it  is  on 
board  the  Ferndale  that  Flora,  now  Mrs. 
Anthony,  brings  the  ex-convict  (and 
more  than  ever  monomaniac)  de  Barrai. 
His  insane  hatred  of  the  Captain,  who 
has  come  between  his  daughter  and  the 
brilliant  marriage  of  his  dreams,  gives  a 
sinister  background  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing sundering  for  so  long  Anthony  and 
his  wife.  For  she  believes  that  his  ac- 
tion is  founded  entirely  upon  magnanim- 
ity— a  thing  intolerable  to  her  proud 
and  embittered  heart — and  he  believes 
that  to  her  he  is  merely  the  means  of 
freedom  for  herself  and  refuge  for  her 
father.  It  is  in  the  crisis  of  old  de  Bar- 
ral's attempt  to  poison  Anthony  that  the 
barriers  are  swept  away. 

These  two  people,  the  young  and  un- 
happy girl  and  the  silent  and  really  noble 
seaman,  are  drawn  with  Conrad's  minut- 
est and  most  thrilling  insight.  Captain 
Anthony  is  one  of  the  most  affecting 
characters  in  all  his  books — a  sort  of  male 
counterpart  to  the  Mrs.  Gould  of  Nos- 
tromo.  And  Flora  de  Barral  is  a  tragic 
figure.  The  story  of  her  youth,  of  her 
meeting  with  Anthony,  and  of  their  life 
on  board  ship  has  a  quality  of  distress 
and  pathos  that  is  very  powerful.  An- 
thony's treatment  of  her  is  touching  in 
the  controlled  passion  of  his  pity  and  in- 
dignation. And  besides  Flora  de  Barral 
and  Captain  Anthony,  Chance  contains 
in  the  financier  de  Barral,  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fyne,  in  Powell  (second  mate  of 
the  Ferndale  and  one  oiF  the  prominent 
people  of  the  book),  in  Franklin  (first 
mate  of  the  Ferndale),  in  Flora's  detes- 
table governess,  and  in  her  manufacturer 
cousin,  an  enticing  gallery  of  portraits. 
The  breath  of  life  is  in  these  creations. 
Marlow,  whom  Conrad  introduces  into 
several  of  his  tales,  appears  here  once 
again  in  the  guise  of  narrator — ^not  so 
much  of  his  own  adventures  as  of  other 
people's. 

This  strange  chronicle  of  passion  and 
disaster  has  the  reserve  and  elusive  sub- 
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tlcty  that  are  typical  of  Conrad's  later 
manner — of  Under  Western  Eyes,  for 
instance.  The  air  of  romance  is  secret, 
but  in  the  twilight  of  these  sombre  pages 
one  feels  the  author's  immense  creative 
realism.  The  obscurity  of  such  a  book  as 
Chance  arises  from  the  superabundance 
of  atmosphere— of  spiritual  as  opposed  to 
physical  atmosphere.  Chance  is  probably 
the  hardest  of  Conrad's  books  about 
which  one  can  make  any  conclusive  judg- 
ment. Admirers  of  his  earlier  work  may 
consider  it  almost  arid,  but  that  is  sim- 
ply to  misunderstand  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  Conrad's  art.  For  the  truth  is 
that  Chance  is  a  work  of  the  finest  shades 
and  of  the  highest  tension.  It  is  the  most 
finished  of  all  his  books. 

HIS   VOLUMES  OF  STORIES 

The  first  of  these  is  Tales  of  Unrest 
(1898).  There  are  five  stories  in  this 
book— "Karain,"  "The  Idiots,"  "An 
Outpost  of  Progress,"  "The  Return," 
and  "The  Lagoon."  The  first  of  them, 
"Karain,"  is  a  tale  of  adventure,  of  re- 
venge, and  of  ghostly  possession.  It  is 
recounted  in  the  safe  refuge  of  a  schooner 
riding  at  anchor  in  an  island  bay  of  an 
Eastern  Archipelago,  by  the  chief  of  a 
war-like  people.  The  audience  are  the 
young  officers  of  the  ship.  Karain  is  a 
chief  of  mighty  prestige  in  his  tiny  and 
obscure  corner  of  the  world,  but  he  is 
tormented  by  a  ghost — by  the  ghost  of 
Pata  Matara,  his  friend.  Pata  Matara's 
sister  had  married  Karain's  brother  but 
had  left  him  to  live  with  a  white  trader, 
who  had  taken  her  away  with  him  when 
he  left  their  land.  And  thereupon  Ka- 
rain and  Pata  Matara  swear  vengeance 
and  track  them  through  all  the  East  in 
a  real  Odyssey  of  painful  and  prolonged 
wanderings.  But  in  the  years  of  their 
journeying  the  vision  of  Pata  Matara's 
sister  has  risen  before  Karain  in  the  guise 
of  perfection,  and  when  at  last  they  find 
them  in  the  flesh  and  Pata  Matara  is 
about  to  shoot,  Karain,  frenzied  by  the 
strength  of  his  illusion,  shoots  Pata  Ma- 
tara and  saves  the  woman's  life.  And 
now  in  the  secure  and  honoured  position 


of  his  new  life  he  is  tormented  by  the 
silent  presence  of  his  friend. 

"The  Idiots,"  is  a  tale  of  Northern 
France.  Jean  Pierre  Bacadou  is  a  rich 
Breton  farmer  who  loves  his  land  with 
the  deep  affection  of  a  French  peasant. 
But  by  some  tragic  mischance  all  his  four 
children  prove  to  be  idiots.  His  rage 
and  despair  drive  him  to  the  violence  of 
drink  and  cruelty.  He  is  determined  to 
have  an  ordinary  child  who  shall  inherit 
his  land.  But  Susan,  his  wife,  dare  not 
chance  her  malign  fate  again,  and  when 
he  attempts  to  approach  her  she  stabs 
him.  Later,  on  that  wild  and  stormy 
night,  she  flings  herself  into  the  sea 
amidst  the  rocks.  But  the  poor  idiots, 
in  good  health  and  in  darkness  of  soul, 
survive  and  flourish. 

"An  Outpost  of  Progress"  is  the  story 
of  a  trading  station  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa.  Two  white  men,  Kayerts  and 
Carlier,  incompetent  and  foolish  people, 
are  left  in  the  wilderness  to  take  charge 
of  the  station  for  six  months.  They  be- 
gin by  being  friendly  and  full  of  trifling 
activity,  but  gradually  the  lassitude  and 
unrestraint  of  the  wilds  creep  over  their 
minds.  They  realise  that  their  ivory  is 
coming  from  the  sale  of  slaves,  and, 
though  flaming  with  indignation  at  first, 
it  is  not  long  before  they  tacitly  acquiesce. 
Moreover,  a  secret  and  grooving  irrita- 
tion with  one  another  begins  to  blacken 
their  lives.  The  relief  boat  is  late,  they 
abandon  hope,  and  the  station  work  is 
neglected.  Fever  undermines  them,  and 
their  irritation,  long  pent  up,  blazes  out 
suddenly  over  the  question  of  a  few 
lumps  of  white  sugar.  Carlier  threatens 
Kayerts,  and  Kayerts,  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  shoots  Carlier  dead.  Next  morn- 
ing, through  the  fog,  the  whistle  of  the 
relief  steamer  is  heard.  Kayerts,  rousing 
himself  from  his  lethargy,  runs  out  and 
hangs  himself. 

"The  Return"  tells  how  Alvan  Her- 
vey,  a  rich  and  conventional  city  man, 
arrives  home  one  evening  to  find  a  note 
from  his  wife  saying  that  she  has  left 
him  to  live  with  an  editor  of  a  paper 
owned  by  Alvan  Hervey.  He  has  not 
got  over  the  shock  of  reading  the  scrawled 
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lines  when  his  wife  reappears — she  has 
found  that  she  has  not  sufficient  moral 
courage  for  the  step.  The  mutiny  in 
Hervey*s  mind  fills  most  of  the  pages  of 
this,  the  longest  story  in  Tales  of  Un- 
rest, He  decides  that  all  must  go  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  and  his  wife, 
cold,  hostile,  and  half-remorseful,  agrees. 
But  late  at  night  when  she  has  retired 
to  her  room  and  he  is  left  alone  with  his 
thoughts,  he  finds  that  this  life  of  decep- 
tion and  uncertainty  will  be  intolerable. 
He  rushes  upstairs  and  bursts  into  his 
wife's  room.  Then,  before  her  icy  words 
and  her  look  of  hatred,  he  flies  from  the 
house,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 
"He  never  returned." 

"The  Lagoon"  is  another  of  those  sto- 
ries told  to  a  white  man  by  a  native  of 
the  East.  In  the  depth  of  the  forest, 
darkness  overtakes  the  white  man  and  he 
determines  to  spend  the  night  in  Arsat's 
clearing.  He  has  known  Arsat  long  ago 
in  a  distant  country.  He  finds  him  in 
his  hut  by  the  side  of  his  dying  wife,  and 
through  the  long  watches  of  the  night  he 
listens  to  the  story  of  Arsat's  passion 
and  of  his  escape  with  his  beloved.  They 
had  fled  far  from  the  revenge  of  a  pow- 
erful rajah,  and  with  them  had  fled  Ar- 
sat's  brother.  But,  alas,  the  brother  had 
been  killed  by  the  enemy  and  Arsat  had 
not  dared  to  turn  back  to  his  rescue.  It 
is  a  bitter  regret  to  him,  now  that  all  his 
hopes  are  dissolving  in  death,  and  when 
she  is  no  more  he  intends  to  return  at 
last  for  one  final  fight.  As  they  talk 
together  the  dawn  rises  over  the  forest 
and  the  lagoon. 

The  most  remarkable  story  in  Tales 
of  Unrest  is  "The  Return,"  which  is 
well  seconded  by  "An  Outpost  of  Pro- 
gress." The  most  beautiful  is  certainly 
"The  Lagoon"  (it  is  particularly  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
short  story  Conrad  ever  wrote),  while 
"Karain"  is  the  sunniest,  and  "The 
Idiots"  the  most  realistic.  These  stories 
suffer  from  the  defects  of  Conrad's  early 
richness  of  style — the  sonorous  splendour 
of  their  language  and  emotion  is  almost 
cloying.  But  "The  Return"  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  stories  Con- 


rad has  written,  and  there  are  lyrical 
passages  in  "The  Lagoon"  of  the  purest 
loveliness.  Tales  of  Unrest  is  not  a  ma- 
ture book,  not  so  mature  as  the  novels 
of  this  period,  but  it  is  a  book  that  can- 
not be  ignored  by  any  student  of  Con« 
rad.  Indeed  its  immaturity  is,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  as  valuable  as  some  of  his 
more  finished  work. 

Youth  (1902)  comes  next  in  order 
amongst  Conrad's  volumes  of  stories. 
There  are  three  tales  in  this  book — 
"Youth,"  "Heart  of  Darkness,"  and 
"The  End  of  the  Tether."  "Youth"  it- 
self is  almost  more  a  reminiscence  than 
a  story,  and  almost  more  a  recap- 
ture of  the  emotions  and  glamour  of 
youth  than  a  reminiscence.  It  is  Mar- 
low  who  tells  the  story,  and  it  is 
the  story  of  his  first  voyage  to  the 
East,  with  its  countless  hardships,  with 
its  danger  from  storm,  from  fire, 
and  from  shipwreck.  The  indomitable 
optimism  and  romance  of  youth  reveal 
themselves  in  every  line,  but  a  vein  of 
profound  melancholy  runs  through  this 
tale  of  adventure  and  daring — the  melan- 
choly of  fond  recollection  and  of  unap- 
peasable desire. 

"Heart  of  Darkness"  is  a  sombre  story 
of  the  dark  forests  of  the  Congo  and  of 
the  darker  hearts  of  men.  Once  more 
Marlow  is  the  narrator.  He  tells  us 
how  he  got  a  post  as  Captain  of  a  Congo 
steamer  and  how  he  went  out  to  Africa 
and  up  into  the  blind  interior.  Like 
"Youth,"  this,  too,  reads  as  a  reminis- 
cence and  is  extraordinarily  atmospheric. 
The  Congo  rises  before  us  like  an  omi- 
nous and  mystic  spirit;  and  Mr.  Kurtz, 
the  energetic  agent  of  the  great  Com- 
pany, whose  name  is  on  every  one's  mouth 
and  whose  heart  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  savage  wilderness,  is  like  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  lawless  and  unhappy  land. 
Marlow,  on  his  first  arrival,  stays  at  a 
depot  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast,  but  afterward  he  has  to  take  his 
steamer  up  to  the  far  outposts  of  the  in- 
terior. It  is  there  that  the  valued  agent, 
Mr.  Kurtz,  lives — that  wonderful  pro- 
curer of  ivory  and  that  eloquent  expo- 
nent of  unspeakable  rites.     Marlow  is 
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with  him  during  his  last  days  and  has  to 
break  the  news  of  his  death  to  the  girl 
who  thought  him  the  best  and  most  en- 
lightened of  heroes. 

It  is  absurd  to  call  "The  End  of  the 
Tether"  a  short  story,  because  it  is  nearly 
two  hundred  pages  long.  It  is  about  a 
man  whose  great  love  for  his  daughter 
is  the  one  thing  remaining  to  him  from 
the  disastrous  chances  of  his  life.  Cap- 
tain Whalley  has  been  rich,  independent, 
and  full  of  sober  joy  in  existence — but 
his  wife  has  died,  his  daughter,  Ivy,  has 
married  and  settled  in  Australia,  his 
money  has  nearly  all  been  lost  in  a  bank 
smash,  and  he  is  getting  old  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  remains  to  him  from  the  sale 
of  his  barque.  Fair  Maid,  and  this  he  in- 
vests in  a  share  of  the  Sofala,  an  East 
Indian  coasting  tramp,  of  which  he  be- 
comes Captain.  It  is  only  after  he  has 
been  in  her  for  some  time  that  he  realises 
he  is  going  blind.  The  Sofala  is  owned 
by  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Massy,  who 
had  won  the  money  for  her  in  a  lottery 
and  who  is  now  again  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Captain  Whalley  has  told  no  one 
that  he  is  going  blind,  but  Mr.  Massy 
has  guessed.  He  is  a  mean,  ferreting, 
and  avaricious  nature,  and  he  is  as  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  lofty  char- 
acter of  his  Captain  as  he  is  of  having  an 
unselfish  thought  of  his  own.  In  the 
baseness  of  his  heart  he  plots  to  make  use 
of  Captain  Whalley's  advancing  blind- 
ness for  his  own  purposes.  If  only  he 
can  cause  him  to  run  the  ship  aground 
on  the  rocks  of  the  point  he  will  get  the 
insurance  money!  He  succeeds  in  di- 
verting the  compass  by  placing  iron  bars 
near  it.  It  is  a  complete  success.  But 
Captain  Whalley,  groping  on  the  bridge 
in  the  sudden  complete  darkness  that  has 
descended  upon  his  eyes  in  the  shock  of 
striking,  touches  the  iron  and  knows  all. 
And  then  as  he  mutters  passionately  to 
Massy  that  he  "will  get  fifteen  years 
for  this"  the  other,  choking  with  spite 
and  fear,  whispers  back  that  if  he  goes  to 
prison  for  trying  to  cheat  the  insurance. 
Captain  Whalley  will  lose  his  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  "Captain  Whalley  did  not 
move.    True!     Ivy's  money!     Gone  in 


the  wreck.  Again  he  had  a  flash  of  in- 
sight. He  was  indeed  at  the  end  of  his 
tether."  And  filling  his  pocket  with  the 
iron  bars,  he  allows  himself  to  sink  for- 
ever with  his  ship. 

Youth  is  as  famous  amongst  Conrad's 
volumes  of  stories  as  Lord  Jim  is  amongst 
his  novels — and  more  deservedly  so.  For 
it  contains  in  "Youth"  the  most  roman- 
tic, in  "Heart  of  Darkness"  the  most  ter- 
rible, and  in  "The  End  of  the  Tether" 
the  most  pathetic  story  Conrad  has  ever 
written.  "Youth,"  itself,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  finest  things  in  Conrad,  a 
gorgeous  dream,  a  vision  of  the  rare  and 
transient  illusion  of  youth.  It  is  a  remi- 
niscence tinged,  as  I  say,  with  regret  and 
made  lyrical  by  the  power  of  remem- 
brance. "Heart  of  Darkness,"  like  "The 
Return,"  suffers  from  exaggeration.  It  is 
an  extremely  impressive  story,  but  it  is 
almost  over-heavy.  It  is  positively  too 
rich.  As  a  creation  of  atmosphere  it  is 
immense,  as  a  work  of  art  it  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  (Conrad  has  told 
me  that  it  did  not  take  him  more  than 
a  month  to  write.  This,  considering  its 
length  of  over  forty  thousand  words,  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  its  air  of 
haste  and  its  comparative  lack  of  finish.) 
"The  End  of  the  Tether"  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  touching  story.  Captain 
Whalley,  austere,  upright,  and  tenderly 
thoughtful  for  his  daughter,  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  of  all  Conrad's  characters. 
The  contrast  'twixt  his  self-contained  and 
tragic  aloofness  and  the  petty  spite  of  the 
other  officers  is  presented  in  Conrad's 
grandest  manner. 

Typhoon  (1903)  is  Conrad's  third 
volume  of  stories.  It  is  made  up  of  four 
tales:  —  "Typhoon,"  "Amy  Foster," 
"Falk,"  "To-morrow."  The  first  and 
longest  of  these  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  description  of  a  storm — a  typhoon  in 
the  China  Seas.  In  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  story  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  plot. 
The  steamship,  Nan-Shan,  commanded 
by  the  dense  and  stupid  Captain  Mac- 
Whirr,  is  taking  two  hundred  Chinese 
coolies  to  the  treaty  port  of  Fu-Chau 
when  she  runs  into  a  typhoon.  The 
story  is  one  gigantic  description  of  the 
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fury  of  the  sea  and  of  the  bravery  of  sim< 
pie  men.  Captain  MacWhirr,  who,  in 
his  unimaginative  ignorance,  disregards 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
storm,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  integrity 
and  perseverance  emerges  triumphant 
not  alone  from  the  typhoon,  but  from  the 
ugly  after-position  with  the  two  hundred 
Chinamen  who  believe  that  their  money 
has  been  stolen  from  them.  In  the  storm 
itself,  his  first-mate,  the  sprightly  and 
talkative  Jukes,  has  seconded  him  cour- 
ageously, but  in  the  affair  of  the  coolies 
his  livelier  imagination  makes  him  trem- 
ble at  the  probable  result.  It  is  Captain 
MacWhirr  who  is  the  victor  through- 
out. 

"Amy  Foster"  is  the  story  of  a  dull- 
witted  but)  compassionate  English  girl 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  strange  man 
from  Eastern  Europe.  This  ignorant, 
wild,  and  romantic  peasant  from  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  has  been  cast  up  by 
the  sea,  the  only  survivor  from  an  emi- 
grant ship  bound  for  America.  Unable 
to  speak  a  word  of  English  and  totally 
mystified  as  to  where  he  is — it  might  have 
been  America  or  Hell,  itself — ^he  leads  a 
wretched  and  hunted  existence  till  the 
chance  kindness  of  Amy  Foster  opens  his 
eyes.  Afterward  he  becomes  a  farm  la- 
bourer and  marries  her.  At  first  she 
loves  him  with  fascination,  but  gradually, 
after  her  baby  is  born,  her  fascination 
turns  into  horror.  He  falls  ill  and 
speaks  to  their  little  son  in  his  outlandish 
tongue,  and  as  he  speaks  she  gazes  at  him 
with  hatred  and  fear.  And  then  she  flees 
with  her  child,  whilst  he,  left  alone,  dies 
forlorn  and  broken-hearted. 

"Falk"  is  one  of  Conrad's  Eastern 
Tales.  (Bankok  is  known  to  be  the  set- 
ting though  the  name  is  not  given.)  It 
is  a  story  within  a  story.  Falk  is  a  Scan- 
dinavian, a  huge,  silent  man,  fiercely  and 
primitively  devoted  to  life,  who  falls  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  a  young  girl  acting 
as  companion  to  the  wife  of  Captain 
Hermann,  a  German  skipper.  She  is  the 
Captain's  niece,  in  point  of  fact.  Falk  is 
the  owner  of  a  tug  that  does  all  the  tow- 
ing up  and  down  this  Eastern  river,  and 
while    Captain     Hermann's    boat,    the 


Diana,  is  loading,  he  goes  out  every  even- 
ing and  sits  on  board  of  her,  gazing  at  the 
girl  and  saying  nothing.  In  everything 
he  does  his  conduct  is,  by  turns,  hesitat- 
ing and  autocratic.  He  is  a  mysterious 
man,  in  truth,  through  the  very  simplicity 
of  his  absorption.  In  the  eyes  of  Schom- 
berg,  the  hotel-keeper,  however,  he  is  only 
a  contemptible  miser.  But,  indeed,  his 
secret  is  twofold,  a  gnawing  jealousy  of 
a  young  captain  (teller  of  the  story),  and 
the  awful  recollection  that  he  was  once 
compelled  to  eat  human  flesh.  The  jeal- 
ousy is  soon  extinguished,  but  even  so, 
before  he  can  ease  his  conscience  he  has 
to  relate  the  story  of  his  misfortune.  It 
is  one  of  these  savage  and  relentless  rec- 
ords of  the  sea — the  record  of  a  broken 
down  steamer,  of  drifting  day  after  day, 
of  shortage  of  food,  of  madness,  of  can- 
nibalism, and  of  the  survival  of  the 
strong.  And  to  the  hint  of  this  story 
the  niece,  a  girl  silent  as  Falk  himself, 
listens  with  pity.     She  marries  him. 

"To- Morrow"  (it  was  dramatised  un- 
der the  title  "One  Day  More"  and  acted 
several  times  in  London  in  1904,  Chi- 
cago in  1 91 4,  and  in  Paris — this  drama- 
tised version  appeared  in  The  English 
Review  of  August,  191 3)  is  a  story  of 
hope  too  long  deferred.  Old  Captain 
Hagberd,  retired  from  the  coasting 
trade,  lives  in  the  little  seaport  of  Cole- 
brook,  passing  his  life  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  see  again  his  son,  Harry.  He  ad- 
vertises for  him  in  the  Sunday  papers  and 
he  saves  every  penny  against  his  return. 
He  has  even  filled  his  house  with  furni- 
ture for  his  use,  and  has  even  chosen  a 
wife  for  him — ^Bessie  Carvil,  daughter  of 
Carvil,  the  blind  boat-builder,  whose 
house  adjoins  his  own.  And  gradually 
this  longing  to  see  his  son  has  changed 
into  the  mania  of  senile  decay.  He  be- 
lieves now  that  every  to-morrow  will 
bring  him  home.  And  when,  at  last,  the 
real  Harry  does  appear,  the  old  man  re- 
pudiates him  with  scorn — he  is  not  the 
one  to  be  taken  in  by  imposters,  his 
Harry  is  something  very  different  from 
this  "grinning,  information  fellow!"  Be- 
sides, it  is  to-morrow  he  is  coming  home 
— not  to-day!  And  so,  with  the  obstinate 
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assurance  of  insanity  and  hope,  he  locks 
himself  securely  from  the  importunities 
of  a  troublesome  world.  His  Harry  in- 
deed I  But  this  is  not  only  the  story  of 
Captain  Hagberd's  delusions,  it  is  the 
story  of  Harry  Hagberd,  the  wanderer, 
the  lover  of  pretty  women,  the  fascinat- 
ing and  romantic  scamp,  and  of  Bessie 
Carvil,  the  patient  daughter  of  an  ex- 
acting and  brutal  father.  Their  swift 
love-making  in  the  dusk,  within  sound 
of  the  sullen  waves  and  of  the  voices  of 
madness  and  anger,  is  the  climax  to  this 
tale  of  tragic  fate. 

Typhoon  is  a  very  remarkable  book, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  merits  but  also 
for  its  great  variety.  "Typhoon,"  itself, 
is  the  most  prodigious  description  of  a 
storm  in  the  whole  of  literature.  As  a 
piece  of  word-painting  it  is  unrivalled, 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  notable  study 
in  psychology  and  contains  some  of  Con- 
rad's cleverest  character  drawing  on  a 
small  scale.  "Amy  Foster,"  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  sober  atmosphere  of 
Conrad's  later  method.  It  reads  much 
more  like  one  of  the  stories  in  A  Set  of 
Six  than  like  the  other  stories  in  Ty- 
phoon. It  is  a  delicate,  faithful,  and  pre- 
cise picture.  "Falk"  has  the  fertile  elabo- 
ration of  Conrad's  most  expansive  work. 
It  is  a  study  in  personality  and  atmos- 
phere that  exhales  the  warm  breath  of  a 
tropical  Eastern  river.  Falk  himself  is 
a  curious  figure,  and  his  story  remains 
pathetic  in  all  its  gruesomeness.  "To- 
morrow" is  a  very  poignant  study,  and 
one  touched  by  the  breath  of  symbolism. 
In  that  it  resembles  "Typhoon,"  though 
neither  "To-morrow"  nor  "Typhoon" 
lacks  at  all  the  substance  of  actuality. 
Their  symbolism,  though  apparent,  is 
kept  under  strict  command,  and  the  real- 
ism of  their  characters  and  of  their  situ- 
ations is  the  first  call  upon  the  reader's 
attention.  Of  the  four  stories  in  Ty- 
phoon these  two  are  the  most  effective, 
though  both  "Amy  Foster"  and  "Falk" 
are  true  works  of  imagination. 

A  Set  of  Six  (1908)  is  Conrad's  next 
collection  of  stories.  As  the  name  implies 
it  consists  of  six  talcs — "Caspar  Ruiz," 
"The  Informer,"  "The  Brute,"  "An  An- 


archist," "The  Duel,"  and  "II  Conde." 
The  first,  "Caspar  Ruiz,"  is  a  story  of  the 
South  American  wars  of  Independence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Caspar  Ruiz  is  the  son  of  a  peas- 
ant. He  is  quite  illiterate,  but  a  man 
of  gentle  nature  and  of  great  strength. 
Pressed  into  the  army  of  liberation,  he 
is  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  made  to 
fight  in  their  ranks.  Falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  liberators  he  is  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  traitor,  and  only 
escapes  by  the  merest  of  chances.  He  is 
nursed  back  to  life  by  a  Spanish  girl, 
whose  aristocratic  father,  ruined  by  the 
rebellion,  has  been  driven  crazy.  He  falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  she  instils  into  his 
heart  her  undying  hatred  of  the  libera- 
tors. For  long  he  is  successful,  but  at 
last  he  is  overwhelmed. 

"The  Informer"  is  an  anarchist  tale. 
It  is  related  by  Mr.  X,  a  famous  epi- 
curean and  a  coldly  cynical  hater  of  so- 
ciety. He  explains  how  they  (the  anar- 
chists in  London)  became  aware  that  in 
their  secret  meetings  some  spy  must  al- 
ways have  been  present  because  their  most 
guarded  plans  were  constantly  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  police.  So,  disguised 
as  policemen,  he  and  some  comrades  raid 
the  house  of  their  own  associates,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  arrests  discover  the 
informer.  He  is  a  fanatic,  a  sincere  man, 
and  impervious  to  every  outside  emotion 
but  that  of  passionate  love.  It  is  through 
this,  in  his  desire  to  protect  a  girl  who 
poses  as  an  advanced  anarchist  (she  is  the 
real  centre  of  the  story),  that  he  gives 
himself  away.  In  the  sudden  discovery 
of  the  ruse  he  commits  suicide. 

"The  Brute"  is  a  tragic  tale  of  the  sea 
— the  tale  of  the  ship  Apse  Family  that 
kills  a  man  on  every  voyage.  It  is  the 
Apse  Family  that  is  "the  brute,"  a  ship 
deadly  and  comfortable.  This  is  a  story 
told  in  the  tap-room  of  The  Three  Cows 
by  a  man  who  had  sailed  on  her,  and 
whose  brother,  Charley,  had  been  her 
chief  mate  at  the  same  time.  On  that 
voyage  there  had  been  no  accident.  In 
Sidney  Charley  gets  engaged  to  the  skip- 
per's niece,  Maggie  Colchester,  who  is 
with  them  for  the  trip,  and  in  his  great 
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happiness  he  takes  the  strictest  care  that 
no  disaster  shall  spoil  the  homeward  pas- 
sage. And,  indeed,  all  goes  well  till 
they  are  actually  in  the  Thames.  And 
then,  in  the  hideous  irony  of  fate,  Mag- 
gie Colchester  is  pulled  overboard  by  the 
anchor  and  drowned. 

"An  Anarchist"  recounts  the  experi- 
ences of  a  convict  who  has  escaped  on  to 
the  mainland  from  the  French  penal 
colony  off  the  South  American  coast. 
The  convict,  now  engaged  in  looking 
after  a  steam-launch,  tells  the  story  with 
the  innocence  and  resignation  of  a  sim- 
ple peasant.  As  a  workman  in  Paris, 
with  good  wages,  he  gave  a  dinner  to 
some  of  his  friends  to  celebrate  his 
twenty-fifth  birthday.  All  of  them  drink 
and  then  two  other  men  begin  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  the  lives  of  poor  people 
are  unbearable.  He  listens  with  maudlin 
and  violent  sympathy.  And  the  result 
of  it  is  that  he  makes  a  disturbance  and 
is  imprisoned.  When  he  comes  out  the 
anarchists  again  throw  around  him  their 
webs.  Unable  to  make  a  living  now,  he 
falls  in  with  their  designs.  He  is  caught 
with  a  bomb  in  his  hand,  and  being  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  criminal,  is  deported 
to  Cayenne.  The  story  of  his  life  there 
and  of  his  escape  in  an  open  boat  with 
two  other  wretches,  his  two  original 
tempters,  is  graphically  recited.  When, 
at  length,  they  are  within  hail  of  a  ship, 
he  shoots  them  both  dead,  and  thus  re- 
venges himself  upon  them  for  all  his  suf- 
ferings. 

"The  Duel"  is  much  the  longest  story 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
summarise.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  and  concerns  two  men, 
D' Hubert  and  Feraud.  When  the  story 
opens  they  are  both  lieutenants  in  the 
French  army  stationed  in  Strasbourg.  A 
trifling  disagreement,  which  is  only  the 
irritation  of  Feraud  at  being  called  out  of 
a  lady's  presence  by  D'Hubert,  who  was 
but  obeying  superior  orders,  leads  to  a 
duel,  and  subsequently  to  a  whole  series 
of  duels  lasting  over  a  period  of  four- 
teen years  or  so.  The  kindly  and  indul- 
gent D'Hubert  is  everlastingly  pursued 
by  the  challenges  of  the  emotional  Fc 


raud.  And,  finally,  D'Hubert,  by  a 
stratagem,  when  he  has  looked  only  for 
immediate  death  in  the  latest  of  the  duels, 
brings  it  all  to  a  close  by  giving  back  to 
Feraud  the  life  that  he  has  forfeited. 
But  this  takes  place  when  they  are  both 
generals,  the  hundred  days  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon  already  a 
memory. 

"II  Conde"  is  the  last  of  the  episodes 
in  A  Set  of  Six,  It  is  the  story  of  a  for- 
eign Count,  a  refined,  elderly  aristocrat, 
who  is  driven  out  of  Naples  forever  by 
the  brutal  behaviour  of  a  young  man. 
II  Conde,  a  man  of  cultured  and  sensi- 
tive mind,  would  sometimes  go  of  an 
evening  to  listen  to  the  band  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Villa  Nazionale.  It  was 
there,  while  wandering  in  the  shady 
paths,  that  he  is  accosted  by  a  young 
man  who  asks  for  a  light.  II  Conde 
puts  his  hands  into  his  pockets  to  find  a 
match,  and  on  glancing  up  he  sees  that 
the  young  man  is  holding  a  sharp  knife 
to  his  stomach.  In  a  grating  and  menac- 
ing voice  he  demands  his  money.  II 
Conde  has  to  disgorge.  Later  on  that 
same  evening  he  meets  him  again  in  a  res- 
taurant, and  again  the  man  threatens  him 
with  foul  and  insolent  words.  Such  a 
pit  of  infamy,  opening  like  this  at  his 
very  feet  and  full  of  nameless  horrors  for 
the  future,  so  undermines  the  old  man's 
peace  of  mind  that  he  leaves  Naples,  never 
to  return — although  he  knows  well  enough 
that  there  alone  can  he  find  the  climate  in 
which  he  can  survive  the  chills  of  winter. 

The  six  tales  of  this  book  present  a 
striking  change  in  Conrad's  technique. 
Their  atmosphere  of  romance  tends  to 
the  inward  contemplation  of  a  mood 
rather  than  the  piling  up  of  substantial 
effect.  They  are,  in  many  externals,  very 
unlike  this  earlier  work.  For,  of  his  pre- 
vious tales,  "Amy  Foster,"  alone,  is  of 
the  ffenre-  of  A  Set  of  Six.  And,  in  fact, 
they  do  not  gleam  with  the  exuberance 
of  poetical  emotion — they  are  restrained, 
low-toned,  and  woven  of  a  close  mesh. 
They  are  the  work  of  an  artist  who 
makes  his  points  out  of  subtleties  rather 
than  out  of  romantic  flights.  Of  the  in- 
dividual stories,  "Caspar  Ruiz"  is  hardly 
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convincing — especially  in  its  later  phases ; 
"The  Informer"  is  sardonically  icy ;  "The 
Brute,"  "An  Anarchist,"  and  "II  Conde'* 
are  pathetic,  exciting,  and  beautifully 
proportioned;  "The  Duel"  is  a  work  of 
wide  imaginative  impulse — a  wonderful 
reconstruction  of  the  Napoleonic  atmos- 
phere. This  story  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  book — the  comparison  between 
D'Hubert  and  Feraud  is  capital,  and  the 
whole  idea,  if  slightly  fantastic,  shows, 
at  any  rate,  a  grip  of  human  foibles  and 
jealousy  which  is  really  entertaining.  As 
a  sustained  effort  in  Conrad's  sardonic 
later  style  "The  Duel"  is  unmatched. 

Conrad's  most  recent  volume  of  sto- 
ries is  *Twixt  Land  and  Sea  (1912), 
and  it  contains  three  tales — "A  Smile  of 
Fortune,"  "The  Secret  Sharer,"  and 
"Freya  of  the  Seven  Islands."  "A  Smile 
of  Fortune"  is  a  story  of  a  tropical  isle 
(obviously  Mauritius),  the  story  of  a 
captain  who  brings  his  ship  there  and 
falls  straightway  into  the  web  of  a  curi- 
ous and  sinister  drama.  He  comes  in 
contact  with  the  two  brothers  Jacobus, 
who  are  bitter  enemies.  The  one  who 
has  disowned  his  illegitimate  son  is  uni- 
versally respected,  the  other  who  protects 
his  illegitimate  daughter  is  looked  at  as- 
kance. But  stress  is  not  laid  upon  this 
ironical  position,  and,  apart  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  outcast  Jacobus  (an  in- 
scrutable, sordid,  and  self-sacrificing  man 
whose  one  ostensible  motive  in  life  is 
avarice,  but  of  whom  we  half  get  a  se- 
cret and  quite  different  impression),  the 
story  relates,  in  main,  the  queer  intimacy 
between  the  captain  and  the  daughter  of 
Jacobus.  This  passionate  and  wild  girl 
suggests  an  underworld  of  emotions, 
whose  shadows  lie  darkly  across  the  pages. 

"The  Secret  Sharer"  tells  how  a  cap- 
tain, anchored  in  his  ship  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  rescues  a  murderer 
from  the  water  (the  mate  of  another 
boat),  and  hides  him  in  his  cabin,  and 
enables  him  to  escape.  It  has  all  the  ex- 
citement of  a  perilous  adventure,  and  it 
is  told  with  such  exactitude  of  detail  and 
in  such  a  thrilling,  secret  manner  (for 
the  conversations  between  the  two  men 
are  Invariably  carried  on  in  an  undertone, 


and  this  comes  to  pervade  the  whole 
story  as  a  kind  of  twilight)  that  it  reads 
very  like  a  genuine  reminiscence. 

The  third  story,  "Freya  of  the  Seven 
Islands,"  is  a  tragic  tale  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  It  concerns  four  people. 
Captain  Jasper  Allen  of  the  brig  Bonito, 
Freya  Nielsen,  her  father,  and  the  Dutch 
lieutenant  Heemskirt  Freya  and  Jas- 
per adore  one  another  with  the  silent  in- 
tensity of  confident  and  faithful  natures, 
but  grim  destiny  is  lying  in  wait  for 
them.  Heemskirk  is  the  devil  of  the 
piece.  His  jealousy  evolves  a  plan  by 
which  the  Bonito  is  wrecked,  and  with 
it  all  Jasper's  chances  of  worldly  success. 
And,  in  the  despair  of  their  lost  hope, 
life  swiftly  loosens  its  hold  upon  the  man 
and  the  girl.  It  is  a  story  opening  in  light 
and  closing  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

In  subject  and  technique  these  three 
stories  are  a  return  to  Conrad's  earlier 
work  while  they  retain  the  finish  of  his 
later  period.  The  style  is  extremely  dis- 
tinguished and  the  psychology  subtle 
without  being  at  all  overdone.  The  first 
of  them,  "A  Smile  of  Fortune,"  is  a  very 
uncommon  study  in  the  bizarre  back- 
waters of  character.  Both  Jacobus  and 
his  daughter  are  amongst  Conrad's  most 
original  figures.  His  mumbling  reserve 
and  her  futile  and  incoherent  sorrow, 
seem  to  throw  a  heavy  air  of  gloom  into 
the  very  sunlight  of  the  Tropics.  As  for 
"The  Secret  Sharer,"  that  is  certainly  a 
marvellous  creation  in  atmosphere  and  in 
the  psychology  of  the  hunted.  It  is  con- 
vincing, as  I  have  already  said,  so  con« 
vincing  that  we  feel  we  could  hear  the 
dropping  of  a  pin  in  the  whispered  con- 
versations of  the  two  men.  Moreover, 
it  has  a  curious  undercurrent.  It  develops, 
more  and  more  strongly,  a  haunting  idea 
of  the  discipline  of.  the  sea.  The  last 
and  longest  tale,  "Freya  of  the  Seven 
Islands,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  painful 
Conrad  has  ever  written.  There  is  some- 
thing deeply  melancholy  in  this  drama 
set  amidst  the  treacherous  splendour  of 
Eastern  Seas.  But  the  nobility  of  such  fig- 
ures as  Freya  and  Jasper  makes  the  story 
of  their  defeated  love  not  alone  melan- 
choly, but  in  the  fullest  degree  touching. 
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In^  these  days  when  all  the  old  familiar 
ideas  and  catchwords  are  being  magically 
renewed  with  marvellous  simplicity  by  a 
mere  form  of  words — thus  "The  New 
Freedom,"  "The  New  Morality,"  "The 
New  Criticism,"  "The  New  Abolition- 
ism," and  what  not — it  was  inevitable 
that  poetry  should  sooner  or  later  suc- 
cumb to  so  insatiable  a  desire  for  renova- 
tion. "The  New  Poetry!"— it  is  Mr. 
Louis  Untermeyer,  himself  a  poet  and  a 
critic  of  poetry,  who  has  coined  the  ex- 
pression that  some  one  was  sure  to  coin 
sooner  or  later,  and  has  formulated  the 
corresponding  critical  doctrine. 

This  reduces  itself  largely  to  the 
double  notion,  first,  that  the  modern  poet, 
the  poet  of  to-day — the  "new  poet,"  in 
short — should  henceforth  forever  forego 
whatever  pertains  to  the  past,  confining 
himself  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
what  is  coeval,  contemporary;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  he  should  free  himself  from  all 
fixity  of  formal  expression.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  really  "new"  in  this  pro- 
gramme, as  Mr.  Untermeyer  must  him- 
self realise,  since  he  makes  much  of  Whit- 
man as  an  example  for  poets  properly 
bent  upon  singing  their  own  time  and 
their  own  race  in  their  own  way.  As  to 
the  soundness  of  the  ideas  it  contains,  it 
is  perhaps  enough  to  suggest  two  obvious 
rejoinders  or  objections.  One  is  that,  far 
from  freedom  of  form  being  identical 
with  freedom  of  Inspiration,  Whitman 
himself  at  his  best  seems  to  show  that  the 
more  profoundly  the  poet  is  stirred,  the 
more  regular  does  the  rhythmic  move- 
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ment  of  his  verse  tend  to  become.  It  is 
not  the  needs  of  passion,  ^ut  of  critical 
theory  and  sesthetic  refinement  that  are 
met  by  the  invention  of  the  vers  libre, 
one  of  whose  principal  advocates  in  mod- 
ern French  verse  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim, after  a  wide  range  of  experimenta- 
tion, that  the  freedom  which  it  conferred, 
being  merely  mechanical,  was  wholly  il- 
lusory. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  true  poet  to  interpret  his 
own  time  in  its  purely  temporal  aspects, 
most  of  the  considerable  poets  of  the  past, 
from  Homer  and  Virgil  down  to  Shake- 
speare, have  then  been  singularly  derelict 
in  their  duty,  and  achieved  greatness  only 
through  the  grossest  of  misunderstandings. 
Mr.  Untermeyer,  who,  as  we  say,  is 
critic  as  well  as  poet,  has  recently  sub- 
jected to  much  pleasant  ridicule  those  of 
his  fellow-poets  here  in  America  who  con- 
tinue to  write  of  a  dead  past  rather  than 
of  a  burning  present — of  the  Renaissance 
rather  than  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic, 
of  Sicily  and  the  Isles  of  Greece,  rather 
than  of  Coney  Island  and  the  Island  of 
Manhattan — the  inference  of  course  be- 
ing inevitable  that  they  themselves  are  at 
least  moribund.  Now  we  often  agree 
practically,  if  not  theoretically,  with  Mr. 
Untermeyer,  aad  sympathise  with  what 
we  feel  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  often  sensi- 
tive and  sensible  criticism.  Certainly 
nothing  is  more  deadly  than  what  may  be 
termed  the  "prayer  wheel"  type  of  poetry 
in  which  the  writer  merely  parrots  the 
great  poetic  commonplaces  without  giving 
them  either  new  power  or  new  signifi- 
cance. 
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But  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  attacking  so 
seriously  what  is,  after  all,  but  a  failure 
of  inferior  poets — the  very  mark  of  their 
inferiority — Mr.  Untermeyer  himself,  by 
injecting  the  idea  of  temporality  into  art, 
has  fallen  into  a  fallacy  of  no  less  inferior 
criticism.  For  the  artist,  the  words 
"past,"  "present,"  and  "future,"  are  quite 
without  meaning  or  distinction  with  ref- 
erence to  his  material.  It  makes  abso- 
lutely no  difference  to  him  whether  a  fact 
be  exhumed  in  the  island  of  Crete  by 
some  archaeologist,  or  inserted  in  the  lat- 
est sporting  extra  of  the  evening  paper 
by  the  "cub"  reporter.  All  he  asks  is 
that  it  stirs  his  emotion  or  holds  his  at- 
tention. So  long  as  it  does  this,  it  is  the 
one  fact  that  exists  for  him  in  the  world 
or  has  ever  existed. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  realm  of  ideas. 
Old  and  new  may  prove  equally  inspir- 
ing. The  only  thing  for  the  artist  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  is  becoming  consis- 
tently radical  or  conservative.  In  his 
own  verse,  brave  and  buoyant  as  much  of 
it  is,  Mr.  Untermeyer,  who  is  interested 
primarily  in  ideas,  aspires  fatally  to  be 
the  poet  of  a  movement — all  the  move 
ments.  Hence  too  often  in  his  little  vol- 
ume. Challenge,  the  "new  poetry"  seems 
synonymous  with  the  old  rhetoric,  and 
he  remains,  on  the  whole,  the  poet  of  a 
single  poem — that  quaint  conceit,  "Cali- 
ban in  the  Coal  Mines,"  where,  for  once, 
the  power  of  imaginative  expression, 
rather  than  the  mere  intrinsic  interest  or 
timeliness  of  the  idea,  is  invoked  to  give 
full  force  to  his  playful  passion  or  his 
sincere  passion  for  social  changes. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Untermeyer's 
belief  that  modern  poets  need  greater 
freedom  of  expression,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  school  of  poets  at  the  mo- 
ment most  engaged  in  renewing  the  in- 
spiration of  English  poetry,  is  that  least 
inclined  to  question  the  old  metrical  con- 
ventions. Moreover,  its  preference,  on 
the  whole,  for  contemporary  subjects  de- 

The  Sea  is  Kind.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Post  Office.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Chitra.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


rived  more  or  less  directly  from  personal 
observation  and  experience,  is  by  no 
means  absolute,  nor  does  it  indicate  any 
complete  break  with  the  literary  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  Doubtless  many  were 
surprised  when,  in  a  recent  enquete  con- 
cerning "the  best  short  poem  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,"  Mr.  John  Masefield  made 
his  selection  from  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare. But  that  poet  is  in  reality  far  less 
an  innovator  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  it  is  of  the  older  bards,  beginning 
with  Beowulf,  that  he  most  often  reminds 
us  in  his  best  work. 

Certainly  he  is  too  much  of  an  artist 
to  confine  himself  to  any  merely  theoretic 
programme,  and  in  The  Tragedy  of 
Pompey  the  Great  he  seems  to  have  set 
out  deliberately  to  show^iow  possible  it 
is  to  treat  a  subject  taken  from  classical 
antiquity,  in  the  most  modern  spirit,  even 
without  the  aid  of  any  such  naive  his- 
torical confusion  as  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Shakespeare. 

Of  course  the  opinion  is  permissible 
that  he  has  too  completely  contemporan- 
ised  the  story  of  the  patrician  Roman 
statesman,  the  last  of  the  great  aristo- 
crats of  the  Republic — injected  into  it  an 
undue  amount  of  modern  idealistic  senti- 
ment and  refinement  of  spirituality.  An 
English  writer  named  Garrod  some  time 
ago  cited  an  incident  in  the  military 
career  of  Pompey  to  show  how  little  of 
the  purely  Teutonic  idea  of  the  "gentle- 
man" there  was  even  in  the  highest  em- 
bodiment of  noble  Roman  manhood.  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Masefield  overlook  any 
such  distinction  in  the  case  of  his  hero, 
but  he  makes  Pompey 's  wife,  Cornelia, 
speak  the  remote  and  exalted  language  of 
a  Maeterlinck  when  she  says : 

"It  is  a  question  now,  dear  heart,  of 
standing  for  the  right.  The  right  side 
is  always  the  weaker  side.  War  is  ter- 
rfble.  It's  such  a  loathsome  kind  of 
spiritual  death." 

But  in   spite  of  such  strictures,   the 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Margaret  L. 
Woods.     New  York:  The  John  Lane  Com- 

Auguries.  By  Laurence  Binyon.  New 
York:  The  John  Lane  Company. 
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Gill.    New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
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play  remains  beautiful  and  moving,  with 
a  glamorous  atmosphere  of  imaginative 
strangeness  pervading  it  from  the  first 
page.  Although  it  is  written  in  prose, 
this  prose  of  brief  interjections,  short  sen- 
tences, is  cadenced  to  all  the  requirements 
of  Mr.  Masefield's  restrained  emotional 
expression,  in  the  present  instance,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  medium  employed  by 
M.  Paul  Claudel,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting among  the  younger  French  play- 
wrights. Modern  realism  is  insisted  upon 
throughout,  especially  in  the  final  ship 
scene.  This  ends  with  a  "chanty"  which, 
in  form,  if  not  in  substance,  assimilated 
itself  to  those  modern  seafaring  ballads 
of  which  the  author  is  so  fond  and  of 
which  he  has  written  so  many  himself. 

Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  who  be- 
longs to  the  same  general  movement,  if 
not  to  the  particular  group,  as  Mr.  Mase- 
field,  is  still  more  of  a  traditionalist  as 
far  as  metrical  modes  are  concerned,  be- 
sides being  a  far  finer  artist.  His  work 
is  for  the  most  part  in  blank  verse,  a 
medium  that  he  handles  with  remarkable 
vigour  if  not,  as  yet,  with  great  music  or 
variety. 

An  English  critic  recently  remarked 
that  such  defects  as  are  to  be  found  in 
his  verse  arise  ordinarily  from  an  excess 
of  the  intellectual  element  in  his  inspira- 
tion. Certainly  one  feels  that  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  subtleties  of  tortuous 
thought  rather  than  with  the  spontane- 
ities of  overwhelming  passion.  He  daz- 
zles the  reader  but  leaves  him  somewhat 
cold.  But  his  fault  is  a  distinguished 
one,  and  in  the  narrative  or  dramatic 
poet  at  least  prevents  him  from  falling 
into  the  flat  facilities  of  both  forms. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  is  seen  to  excellent 
advantage  in  a  long  dramatic  poem  en- 
titled "The  End  of  the  World,"  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  a  new  periodical 
publication  entitled  "New  Numbers," 
and  in  which  he  makes  a  peculiarly  pene- 
trating study  of  men's  souls  as  they  come 

Arrows  in  the  Gale.  By  Arturo  Giovan- 
nietti.  Introduction  by  Helen  Keller.  His- 
toric Bookhouse,  Riverside,  Connecticut. 

St.  Louis,  A  Civic  Masque.  By  Percy 
Mackaye.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 


to  the  surface  in .  a  great  crisis.  This 
poem  is  far  superior  to  that  ''Sale  of  Saint 
Thomas."  But  while  so  much  deeper  in 
the  motives  of  spiritual  drama,  it  yields 
nothing  in  fertility  of  imaginative  inven- 
tion and  sheer  corruscating  verbal  splen- 
dour. 

In  contrast  with  men  like  Masefield 
and  Abercrombie  are  those  other  English 
poets  who  call  themselves  "Lcs  Imagis- 
tes"  and  who,  of  a  far  more  conservative 
and  classical  taste,  are  quite  revolution- 
ary in  their  complete  rejection  of  the  tra- 
ditional apparatus  of  English  verse.  As 
their  collective  name  indicates,  they  are, 
indeed,  far  more  French  than  English  in 
their  literary  derivation.  Their  theory 
that  "the  movement  of  poetry  is  limited 
only  by  the  nature  of  syllables  and  of 
articulate  sound  and  by  the  laws  of  music 
or  melodic  rhythm,"  is,  of  course,  derived 
directly  from  the  art  poetique  of  Symbol- 
ism, while  in  their  insistence  upon  pre- 
cision in  the  rendering  of  the  idea  and  in 
the  direct  treatment  of  the  subject,  there 
is  felt  also  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
Parnassian  movement.  Of  this  synthetic 
group,  Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  several  chinoiseries,  apparently 
aspires  to  be  at  once  the  Verlainc  and  the 
Banville. 

Between  the  vers  libristes  and  the  con- 
ventional versifiers,  stands  to  a  certain 
extent  Mr.  T.  Sturge  Moore,  who  fre- 
quently varies  the  length  of  his  line  to 
make  it  at  once  the  unit  of  sound  and  of 
sense,  but  continues  to  count  by  feet 
rather  than  by  syllables.  In  other  re- 
spects Mr.  Moore,  whose  volume.  The 
Sea  is  Kind,  is  the  first  to  be  published 
in  this  country,  resembles  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie in  his  metaphysical  tendencies,  but  dif- 
fers from  him  in  possessing  a  more  deli- 
cate and  diffused  sensuousness,  and  far 
less  vigour  of  expression.  His  style  is 
at  times  somewhat  tortured  and  compli- 
cated. At  times,  too,  it  is  of  a  somewhat 
studied  simplicity  as  in  the  set  of  verses 
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for  children  entitled  collectively,  "The 
Little  School."  There  is  much. more  of 
Crashaw  than  of  Blake  (or  even  of 
Stevenson)  in  Mr.  Moore's  "Songs  of 
Innocence/'  and  the  same  applies  to  his 
"Songs  of  Experience"  as  well.  His 
poem  on  "The  Panther"  will  never  burn 
itself  into  the  very  soul  like  Blake's 
"Tyger,"  but  it  is  a  poem  full  of  curious 
and  crabbed  beauties,  for  all  that. 

But,  lo  I  they  yawn,  those  wide-hinged  python 
jaws, 
Unroof  the  rose-pink  ivory-studded  bed, 
Where,  like  a  languid  flame,  the  lithe  tongue 
draws 
Its  moist  caress  round  gums  and  hollows 
red. 

Dost,  cloyed  by  rich  meats  spicy  as  the  south. 
Expose  thy  fevered  palate  to  the  cool. 

Which,  like  snow  melting  in  an  emperor's 
mouth, 
Helps  make  excess  thy  life's  ironic  rule? 

Soft-coated,    each    curved    ear    seems    some 
weird  flower, 
Whose  gulf  with  silken  lashes  gleams  re- 
plete ; 
Such  yield  to  let  the  fond  fly,  feating,  lower. 
But  close  and  stiffen  to  forbid   retreat. 

Thus  dost  thou  draw  our  thoughts,  by  subtler 
hints. 
Still  further  down  the  vortex  of  thy  spell ; 
Lace-winged    on    delicate    feet    it    onward 
glints^ 
A  trickling  tear — a  soul  hung  over  hell. 

Those  cushion  brows,  with  sullen  show  of 
thought. 

Deceive  the  eye;  so  emery,  cloaked  in  state 
Of  some  mock  scarlet  berry  needle-wrought, 

Maketh  a  young  child  marvel  at  its  weight. 

It  might  be  felt  that  aesthetic  refine- 
ment and  metaphysical  conceit  were  both 
carried  somewhat  to  excess  in  such  stan- 
zas as  the  foregoing,  with  their  curious 

Florence  on  a  Certain  Night.  By  Conings- 
by  Dawson.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

The  Sister  of  the  World.  By  Grace  Fal- 
low Norton.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 


blending  of  Keats  and  Cowley.  Yet 
through  all  this  embroidered  mood  of 
philosophic  fancy,  there  runs  a  note  of 
deeper  feeling — of  brooding,  even,  upon 
the  most  sinister  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  fascinating,  of  problems: 

The  mystery  of  all  evil  and  its  charm. 

The  very  beauty  of  nature  seems  to  the 
poet  to  conspire  to  the  death  of  its  crea- 
tures, with  a  cold  perfidy  that  is  more 
terrible  than  its  hate. 


II 


I  cannot  mock  thy  "Yes"  with  "No," 

writes  Mr.  Moore  in  a  poem  addressed 
to  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Surely  the 
gulf  is  great  between  the  English  poet's 
pessimism,  and  the  Hindu's  joyful  acqui- 
escence in  the  whole  scheme  of  life.  But 
it  is  bridged  by  beauty  and  deep  feeling. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  vulgar  or  fa- 
cile in  the  attitude  of  either  of  them. 
Since  our  last  article,  two  more  slender 
volumes  by  the  latter  poet  have  appeared, 
each  containing  a  brief  dramatic  poem 
or  play  in  that  simple,  yet  exquisitely  ca- 
denced  and  perfumed  English  prose  of 
which  this  Hindu  is  so  astonishing  a  mas- 
ter. 

Of  these  the  first,  "The  Post  Office," 
tells  the  story  of  a  sick  boy  who  lies 
eagerly  awaiting  a  letter  from  the  King, 
and  who,  from  his  bed  of  suffering,  re- 
veals the  secret  of  happiness  to  those  who 
are  free  and  well  and  strong.  In  spite 
of  its  symbolism,  it  may  be  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  "Crescent  Moon"  side  of 
his  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
passionate,  exalted,  and  mystical  love 
drama,  "Chitra,"  suggested,  so  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  by  a  story  from  the  "Maha- 
bharata,"  is  like  an  extended  lyrical  epi- 
sode from  "The  Gardener." 

Mr.  Tagore's  genius,  however,  is  not 

The  Thresher's  Wife.  By  Harry  Kemp. 
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so  well  represented  by  these  little  plays, 
as  is  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods's  by  her 
two  powerful  poetic  dramas,  Wild 
Justice  and  The  Princess  of  Hanover 
contained  in  the  recently  published  vol- 
ume of  her  collected  poetic  works.  Mrs. 
Woods  has  been  known  for  many  years 
as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  as  a  poet  whose 
pieces,  more  than  one  of  which  has  found 
its  way  into  anthologies,  have  made  us 
think  of  her  along  with  Mrs.  Meynell 
and  Madame  Duclaux  (A.  Mary  F. 
Robinson).  But  we  think  it  will  be  a 
surprise  to  the  majority  of  her  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  find  that  she 
has  produced  two  such  plays,  and  that 
they  should  have  known  nothing  of  them. 
Of  the  two  fFild  Justice  is  the  shorter 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  arrest- 
ing both  in  its  subject  and  in  its  treat- 
ment. The  scene  is  laid  on  the  wild 
Welsh  seacoast,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
play  is  grim  domestic  tragedy,  and  the 
play  itself  is  a  study  in  primitive  passion, 
of  cruelty,  of  refined  brutality,  such  as 
has  not  been  achieved  in  English  litera- 
ture since  fVuthering  Heights.  Gryfiith 
Gwyllim,  the  monstrous  husband  and 
father,  of  course,  suggests  at  once  Heath- 
cote;  and  that  the  general  resemblance 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  plot,  between  novel 
and  play  is  not  merely  accidental,  seems 
to  be  shown  by  Mrs.  Woods's  acknowl- 
edgment of  indebtedness  to  a  couple  of 
lines  quoted  in  Emily  Bronte's  master- 
piece, for  the  first  two  lines  of  her  own 
opening  ballad — a  ballad  itself  so  beauti- 
ful, so  sinister  and  mysterious,  that  alone 
it  would  lend  distinction  to  the  play  in 
which  it  appeared: 

In  the  dead  of  night  the  children  were  weep- 
ing. 
The  mother  heard  that  where  she  lay  sleep- 

ingi 
And  scratched  at  the  coffin  lid. 

Atta  Troll.  From  the  German  of  Hein- 
rich  Heine,  by  Herman  ScheflPauer.  New 
York:B.  W.  Huebsch. 
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beaux.    Paris:  Eugene  Figuiere  et  Cie. 

Poems.  By  Edward  Dowden.  New  York: 
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On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  the 
second  play,  The  Princess  of  Hanover. 
It  is  less  of  a  simple  dramatic  sketch  or 
fragment  than  the  other.  In  it,  too,  less 
depends  upon  the  romantic  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  plot  and  setting,  more  upon 
the  development  of  action  and  character. 

The  story,  of  course,  is  that  the  lovely 
and  ill-fated  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  who 
became  George  I  of  England,  and  of  her 
tragic  love  for  Philip  von  Konigsmarck, 
a  Swedish  nobleman  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector,  The  principal  weak- 
ness of  the  play  lies  in  the  large  number 
of  characters,  which  tends  to  render  the 
action  somewhat  confused  and  compli- 
cated, although,  at  the  same  time,  it 
serves  admirably  to  suggest  the  atmos- 
phere and  intricacies  of  court  intrigue  at 
Hanover  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Be- 
sides the  Elector  and  the  Electress,  the 
Electoral  Prince  and  the  Electoral  Prin- 
cess, von  Konigsmarck  and  his  sister, 
Leonora,  there  are  also  the  other  sons  of 
the  Elector,  his  mistress,  Madame  Platen, 
and  George's  mistress,  Ermingarda  von 
Schulenburg,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Zell,  father  and  mother  of  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, and  a  host  of  others — spies,  cour- 
tiers, ladies-in-waiting,  children,  halber- 
diers, etc. 

Of  all  these,  although  the  contrasted 
traits  of  the  swinish  Electoral  Prince, 
and  his  more  chivalrous  younger  broth- 
ers, Charles,  Max,  and  Ernest,  are  admir- 
ably, and  often  amusingly  presented,  it 
is  the  portrayal  of  the  four  principal 
women  characters  that  gives  the  play  its 
principal  psychological  and  sentimental 
interest.  Theoretically  Sophia  Dorothea, 
outraged  by  her  husband,  and  struggling 
as[ainst  her  guilty  love  for  Konigsmarck, 
is  the  heroine.  But  certainly  the  most 
impassioned  and  striking  figure  is  that  of 
the   elderly   Platen   who,   disputing   the 
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possession  of  Konigsmarck  with  a  ferocity 
that  justifies  the  full  force  of  Racine's 
line: 

Venus  toute  entiire,  a  sa  proie  attach^e, 

precipitates  the  tragic  catastrophe. 

It  is  true  that  the  desperate  mood  of 
this  middle-aged  victim  of  erotomania  is 
little  more  than  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Woods,  who  never  once  manages  to  get 
quite  the  right  accent  of  tragic  passion 
and  abandonment,  even  in  the  finely  con- 
ceived lyric  scene  of  confession  and  re- 
sentment between  the  two  mistresses  in 
the  first  act.  On  the  other  hand  she  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  expressing  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Stuart  princess,  wife  of  the 
Elector;  and  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
single  passage  in  the  play  is  that  where 
the  pride  of  her  nation  and  of  her  race 
flashes  forth  in  her.  Sophia  Dorothea 
has  expressed  her  rather  frivolous  reluc- 
tance to  sharing  the  English  throne  with 
her  husband.  Anger  and  disdain  stir  the 
old  Electress,  who  turns  on  her  daughter- 
in  law: 

Thou'lt  not  be  Queen  of  England? 

she  asks  scornfully: 

No,  for  by  Heaven  that  needs  a  royal  heart! 
What  were  it  to  be  Queen  of  England  ?   An- 
swer, 
Shade  of  the  illustrious  dead,  answer,  Eliza- 
beth ! 
Were  it  to  pack,  distil  into  one  brain 
The  master- thought  of  millions,  in  one  bosom 
To  house  a  love  great  as  a  million  loves 
And  manifold  as  they;  one  word,  "My  peo- 

pit," 

Being  in  your  mouth,  what  mother,  spouse, 

child,  lover 
Mean  upon  other  lips — your  soul's  main  ut- 
terance 
And  key  to  your  entire  life? 
Then  comes  the  reward. 
Consider  it,  women,  >ou  whose  happiness 
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Is  lightly  blown  from  ephemeral  joy  to  joy. 
Maidenhood,  beauty,  motherhood,  ere  it  fall 
Unwinged  and  spent  with  half  your  years. 

Consider 
What  'twere  to  be  a  Queen, 
A  Queen  of  men,  not  marketable  serfs. 
Perchance  you  lean  out  from  your  balcony 
One  spring  day,  in  the  prime  and  rapture  of 

youth, 
And  mark  the  immense  crowd  billowing  be- 
neath, 
A  seaof  worshipping  eyes,  a  ripple  of  hands 
Claiming  you  theirs,  lifting  you  to  the  height 
Of  their  hearts'  throne — all  fathers,  lovers, 

friends, 
All  yours  and  yours  forever. 
These  are  the  immortals. 
Not  to  be  changed  by  mutability 
Of  the  inconstant  blood,  or  alienated 
By  circumstance,  or  in  the  unfeeling  grave 
To  slumber  careless. 
You  the  years  will  change. 
The  small   mechanic  hours,  you  will  grow 

old, 
Dim-hearted,    cinder-grey,    will    drop    your 

playthings 
One  after  one — Ay,  but  on  any  day 
Choose  you  come  forth,  outstretching  crooked 

hands. 
Like    those    youth    mocks,    whispering    with 

faded  mouth 
Such  as  men  scorn,  "My  people" — and  lo,  the 

Immortals ! 
A  sea  of  worshipping  eyes,  a  ripple  of  hands 
Claiming  you  with  the  old   rapture,  lifting 

you 
To  the  height  of  their  hearts'  throne,  yours 

as  in  youth. 
Yours  on  through  age  to  death,  sons,  lovers, 

friends. 
This  were  for  her  that  had  a  queen's  heart. 

England  has  rarely  failed  to  stir  the 
inspiration  of  her  poets,  even  when  this 
shows  signs  of  lagging,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  who,  in  his  rather 

Ex  Barbaria.  By  Pegram  Dargan.  New 
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York:  Albert  and  Charles  Boni. 
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liams.   London:  Elkin  Matthews. 
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listless  recent  volume,  Auguries^  makes 
but  a  perfunctory  response  to  every  other 
chord  on  his  lyre.  There  has  proved  to 
be  something  almost  ominously  prophetic 
in  that  particular  "augury"  entitled 
"Thunder  on  the  Downs,"  where,  after 
rich  landscape  passages,  and  skilful  han- 
dling of  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the 
poet  exclaims : 

And  if  a  lightning  now  were  loosed  in  flame 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  cloud  to  claim 
Thy  heart,  O  England,   how  wouldst  thou 

be  known 
In  that  hour?     How  to  the   quick  core  be 

shown 
And  seen?    What  cry  should  from  thy  very 

soul 
Answer  the  judgment  of  that  thunder-roll! 

But  we  need  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Bin- 
yon  any  prophetic  foresight.  His  is 
merely  a  belated  voice  among  those 
which,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  have 
protested  against  imperialistic  expansion, 
and  reminded  England  of  her  moral  des- 
tiny. Now  that  the  lightning  is  indeed 
loosed  in  Europe,  England  may  again 
look  to  Kipling  for  her  war  music,  mar- 
tial law  in  the  domain  of  the  Muses  su- 
perseding the  civil  (only  too  civil!)  gov- 
ernment of  her  present  Laureate! 

Meantime,  whatever  eclipse  Mr.  Kip- 
ling may  have  experienced  poetically  of 
recent  years,  it  is  clear  that  he  still  re^ 
tains  his  prestige,  based  upon  his  early 
work,  unimpaired.  There  are  few  to- 
day, among  his  fondest  admirers,  who 
would  call  him  a  great  poet,  or  even  a 
particularly  good  poet.  Yet,  by  a  queer 
paradox,  to  be  hailed  as  "the  greatest 
poet  since  Kipling"  still  constitutes  in 
many  quarters  the  highest  possible  praise ! 
Such  is  the  reception,  for  example,  of  Mr. 
Patrick  MacGill,  whose  volume,  en- 
titled Songs  of  the  Dead  End,  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  a  novel  of  similar 
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Cole  Kleene.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and 
Company. 
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designation.  What  is  perfectly  obvious 
is  that  without  Mr.  Kipling  there  would 
never  have  been  any  Mr.  MacGill  at 
all,  any  more  than  there  would  have  been 
any  Mr.  Robert  W.  Service.  Since  Mr. 
Kipling  himself  cannot  possibly  enter 
every  field  of  human  activity  as  inter- 
preter, some  such  division  or  distribution 
of  labour  by  means  of  a  group  of  poets 
is  perhaps  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
of  what  is  after  all  a  very  simple  problem 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Of  far  other  significance  as  a  poetic 
phenomenon  in  the  field  of  labour  is  Mr. 
Arturo  Giovannitti,  author  of  Arrows  in 
the  Gale.  Where  Mr.  MacGill  ex- 
presses mere  sentiment  and  the  pictur- 
esque aspect  of  the  underworld,  this  re- 
markable young  Italian  agitator,  whose 
soul  can  claim  kinship  with  Shelley  and 
Zarathustra,  possesses  passion,  imagina- 
tive power,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt.  His 
genius  is  peculiarly  alive  to  sensations  of 
all  sorts,  upon  which  a  preternaturally 
active  intelligence  impresses  symbolical 
correspondences  and  interpretations. 
Hence  he  finds  a  natural  channel  of  ex- 
pression through  that  form  of  the  prose 
poem  developed  by  Baudelaire,  Wilde, 
and  Mallarme.  But  he  also  writes  with 
freedom  and  effectiveness  at  times  in 
regular  rhythms,  and  in  our  opinion 
nothing  that  he  has  done  yet  is  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  "Proem"  to  his  poems 
with  its  blunt  vigour  and  its  fine  defiant 
attitude  of  extreme  individualism: 

These  are  but  songs — they're  not  a  creed, 
They  are  not  meant  to  lift  or  save. 

They  won't  appeal  or  intercede 
For  any  fool  or  any  knave.* 

They  hold  no  covenant  jor  pledge 
For  him  who  dares  no  foe  assail ; 

They  are  the  blows  of  my  own  sledge 
Against  the  walls  of  my  own  jail. 
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Apart  from  this  book  by  an  Italian, 
there  has  been  scarcely  a  single  signifi- 
cant volume  of  verse  published  in  Amer- 
ica these  last  six  months.  Florence  on  a 
Certain  Night,  by  Mr.  Coningsby  Daw- 
son (an  Englishman,  by  the  way),  can 
hardly  be  cited  as  an  exception.  Yet 
Florence,  with  its  memories  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  is  at 
least  a  place  of  poetic  revery  for  Mr. 
Dawson,  while  St.  Louis  is  merely  an 
opportunity  for  a  pageant  for  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye,  who  bustles  about,  like  a  tailor,  his 
mouth  full  of  pins,  taking  the  city's  meas- 
urement for  a  fancy  masquerade  dress. 
Also  we  find  charming  Mr.  Dawson's 
dedication :  "To  John  Keats  who,  in  ex- 
cuse for  a  like  occasion,  wrote  'Were  I 
dead  I  should  like  a  Book  dedicated  to 
me,' "  as  well  as  several  of  the  shorter 
lyrics. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt,  author 
of  In  the  High  Hills,  has  both  a  vision 
and  a  voice,  as  well  as  a  note  of  ma- 
turity both  in  feeling  and  reflection  not 
common  in  American  lyric  verse.  But, 
for  reasons  doubtless  explained  by  certain 
autobiographic  references  in  these  regret- 
ful little  poems,  his  actual  achievement  is 
slight.  Mr.  Harry  Kemp,  author  of  The 
Thresher  s  Wife,  is  palpably  an  imitator 
of  Mr.  Masefield,  but  with  little  of  the 
latter's  ability  as  a  narrative  and  descrip- 
tive poet.  Mrs.  Blanche  Shoemaker 
Wagstaff's  Eris  is  a  poetic  and  dramatic 
presentment  of  M.  Henri  Bergson's  evo- 
lutionary metaphysic,  worked  out  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  even  down  to  the 
title,  which  is  significantly  derived  from 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  future 
tense  of  the  Latin  verb  "to  be" ! 

Miss  Grace  Fallow  Norton's  facile  in- 
spiration is  all  from  nature,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Conrad  Arensberg's  less  spon- 
taneous, almost  exclusively  from  boot:s. 
In  neither  case  is  the  imaginative  reaction 
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either  strong  enough  or  individual  enough 
to  make  the  results  markedly  interesting, 
although  both  are  careful  writers,  with 
a  cultivated  sense  for  the  externals  of 
style. 

Mr.  Arensberg  has  made  a  number  of 
translations  from  those  French  poets — Du 
Bellay,  Nerval,  Baudelaire,  Verlaine, 
and  others — ^who,  as  his  own  original 
work  shows,  the  poets  of  his  predilection. 
And  Mr.  Herman  Scheifauer  has  en- 
riched English  literature  with  a  really 
admirable  rendering  of  Heinrich  Heine's 
delicious  romantic  travesty  and  universal 
political  satire,  Atta  Troll,  The  absence 
of  end-rhymes  in  the  trochaic  quatrains 
may  bother  the  reader  at  the  start.  But 
it  will  be  only  for  a  moment.  As  soon 
as  he  is  well  launched  upon  the  story  of 
the  immortal  bear-hunt  and  of  Atta 
Troll's  sentimental  sufferings,  he  will 
forget  the  need  of  any  such  artificial  aid 
as  rhyme  affords.  Those  who  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  poem  in  the  origi- 
nal, may  be  reminded  that  Heine's  con- 
ception of  Herodias  (in  "The  Wild 
Hunt"  diversion)  as  being  in  love  with 
John  the  Baptist  and  taking  her  revenge 
on  him  for  his  "Josephian  attitude"  to- 
ward her,  has,  no  doubt,  influenced  later 
writers,  especially  Flaubert  and  Oscar 
Wilde — save,  says  Dr.  Oscar  Levy,  in 
one  of  his  lively  notes,  "that  these  had 
not  the  courage  (nor  perhaps  the  insight) 
to  regard  the  hero  in  question  as  a  'block- 
head'!" 

He  might  have  added  that  they  lacked 
the  humour  also,  as  artists,  to  add  a  touch 
of  burlesque  to  their  own  bizarre  con- 
ception, as  Heine  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
in  the  following  stanzas : 

Rising  nightly  from  her  grave, 
To  this  frenzied  hunt  she  hies, 

In  her  hands  the  gory  head 
Which  with  feline  joy  she  flings 
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High  into  the  air  betimei 
Laughing  like  a  wanton  child, 

Cleverly  she  catches  it 
Like  some  idle  rubber  ball. 

But  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  said  some- 
where, nobody  any  longer  to  treat  hu- 
mourously the  only  subjects  worthy  of 


being  treated  with  humour,  and  the  se- 
'  cret  of  Heine's  laughter  has  been  lost  to- 
day along  with  that  of  Rabelais,  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  either  perpetuated 
or  rediscovered  by  any  of  those  lyrical 
successors  of  Heine  whom  M.  Henri 
Guilbeaux  has  gathered  together  in  his 
interesting  and  erudite  anthology. 
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Bismarck  goes  on  to  say  that  the  doc- 
tors who  were  treating  the  Crown  Prince 
resolved  at  the  end  of  May  to  carry  out 
the  removal  of  the  larynx  under  an  anaes- 
thetic without  having  informed  the 
Prince  of  their  intention.  The  Chancel- 
lor, however,  immediately  raised  objec- 
tions; required  that  they  should  not  pro- 
ceed without  the  consent  of  the  Prince; 
and,  further,  that  as  they  were  dealing 
with  the  successor  to  the  throne,  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  dynasty  should 
also  be  obtained.  The  old  Emperor, 
therefore,  after  being  informed  of  the 
circumstances  by  Bismarck,  forbade  the 
doctors  to  carry  out  the  operation  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering 
the  diagnosis  of  the  German  experts,  that 
laryngology  was  at  that  time  almost  in 
its  infancy,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
Crown  Princess  should  have  clung  des- 
perately to  the  belief  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  Pro- 
fessor Bergmann  himself  advised  that  the 
opinion  of  some  other  eminent  throat 
specialist  should  be  obtained  before  it  was 
decided  to  have  recourse  to  surgical  in- 
terference. 

This  was  the  position  when  the  emi- 
nent English  throat  specialist.  Dr.  (after- 
ward Sir)  Morell  Mackenzie  was  sum- 
moned. There  is  no  need  here  to  go  over 
in  detail  the  painful  controversy  which 
was  engendered  by  this  step,  and  which 


was  embittered,  not  only  by  thorny  ques- 
tions of  professional  etiquette,  but  also  by 
irrelevant  political  passions.  Our  pur- 
pose is  rather  to  state  the  principal  facts, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

The  Crown  Princess  was  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  insisted  that  the  English 
specialist  should  be  called  in  simply  be- 
cause of  her  English  prejudices,  and  this 
was  considered  an  affront  to  the  medical 
profession  in  Germany.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  list  of  the  most  eminent  throat 
specialists  in  Europe  was  drawn  up.  One 
was  a  Frenchman,  another  a  Viennese, 
and  the  third  was  Morell  Mackenzie. 
The  Frenchman  was  discarded  for  po- 
litical reasons,  the  Viennese  for  other 
reasons,  and  it  was  a  consensus  of  politi- 
cal and  medical  opinion  which  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  English  specialist. 

On  May  20,  1887,  Dr.  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie arrived  in  Berlin.  The  German 
physicians  informed  him  that  they  be- 
lieved they  had  to  deal  with  a  cancer,  but 
they  desired  his  diagnosis.  Mackenzie 
performed  more  than  one  small  operation 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination, which  was  entrusted  to  Pro- 
fesssor  Virchow,  probably  the  greatest 
physiologist  then  living.  It  was  Virchow 
who  reported,  to  the  exultant  relief  and 
joy  of  the  Crown  Princess,  that,  while  he 
found  a  certain  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, he  had  "discovered  nothing  to  ex- 
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cite  suspicions  of  a  wider  and  graver  dis- 
ease." 

Henceforth  there  was  a  party  in  Ber- 
lin who  were  convinced  that  the  growth, 
if  growth  it  was,  in  the  Crown  Prince's 
throat  was  benign.  But  it  may  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  passions  which  the 
whole  affair  aroused  when  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  many  who  asserted 
that  Virchow  had  been  deliberately  de- 
ceived, and  that  the  English  specialist  had 
refrained  from  submitting  to  him  those 
portions  of  the  membrane  which  would 
have  clearly  shown  the  presence  of  ma- 
lignant disease.  It  was  this  monstrous 
accusation  which  chiefly  served  to  inflame 
the  controversy  on  both  sides. 

Virchow's  report  greatly  relieved  the 
anxieties  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess at  the  time,  and,  relying  on  it  im- 
plicitly, they  went  to  England  with  their 
daughters  in  the  middle  of  June  for  three 
months.  They  stayed  at  first  on  the 
healthy  heights  of  Norwood,  in  the  south 
of  London,  going  later  to  Scotland  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

While  at  Norwood  they  saw  many  dis- 
tinguished English  people,  though  even 
then  the  Prince  was  prohibited  from  ut- 
tering a  word  above  his  breath.  Those 
who  met  the  Prince  at  this  time  were 
painfully  struck  by  his  appearance.  He 
was  much  thinner,  and  he  spoke  only  in 
a  whisper,  but  the  Princess,  who,  being 
always  with  him,  did  not  notice  the  grad- 
ual change  which  had  come  over  him,  was 
full  of  hope.  Indeed,  she  found  time  to 
continue  her  interest  in  social  work.  She 
was  present  at  a  gathering  held  in  Drap- 
ers' Hall  to  promote  the  training  of 
women  teachers,  and  her  old  friend  Lord 
Granville  made  a  charming  little  speech 
about  her  youth. 

The  Crow^f  Prince  was  present  with 
his  wife  at  Queen  Victoria's  Golden  Jubi- 
lee, and  it  is  still  remembered  how  great 
an  impression  was  made  on  the  London 
populace  by  his  knightly  figure  in  his 
white  Cuirassier  uniform.  His  was  the 
central  and  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
presence,  like  some  paladin  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  in  the  mounted  escort  of  princes 
which    surrounded    the    venerable    Sov- 


ereign on  her  way  to  and  from  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

During  their  stay  in  Scotland,  the 
Crown  Prince  was  asked  by  a  gentleman 
to  name  his  steam  launch.  He  chose  the 
name  The  White  Heather,  showing  how 
his  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  day, 
nearly  thirty  years  before,  when  he  had 
gathered  on  a  Scotch  mountain  the  sym- 
bolic sprig  of  white  heather  to  give  to 
the  Princess  Royal. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  proceeded  to  Toblach,  in  the 
Tyrol.  But  the  climate  there  was  con- 
sidered too  chilly,  and  the  patient  was 
moved  to  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
It  was  from  Venice  that  the  Prince  wrote 
to  an  old  friend  a  pathetic  letter  full  of 
hope,  in  which  he  said  that  the  real 
trouble  was  now  overcome,  and  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  avoid  speaking  and 
catching  cold.  Early  in  October  the 
Prince  was  again  moved  to  Baveno,  on 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  Villa  Zirio,  at  San 
Remo.  From  San  Remo  the  Princess 
telegraphed  for  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie, 
who  arrived  on  November  5th. 

The  Villa  Zirio  was  a  comfortable 
house  standing  in  its  own  grounds.  The 
first  floor,  which  consisted  of  two  suites 
of  large  rooms,  was  occupied  by  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess.  On  this 
floor  were  also  the  rooms  of  the  Princess's 
lady-in-waiting,  Countess  von  Bruschl. 
The  second  floor  was  assigned  to  the 
three  young  princesses  and  the  rest  of  the 
suite. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  great  curi- 
osity and  anxiety  felt  all  over  Europe  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  Crown  Prince's  ill- 
ness, the  little  Italian  town  was  filled 
with  newspaper  representatives,  their 
headquarters  being  a  large  hotel  opposite 
the  Villa  Zirio.  In  fact,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1887-8,  all  the  world  was  watching 
the  race  between  the  two  lives — that  of 
the  ninety-year-old  Emperor,  and  that  of 
his  son,  already  stricken  with  a  mortal 
disease,  on  whom  so  many  fair  hopes 
rested. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  owed 
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a  great  deal,  at  this  troubled  period  of 
their  lives,  to  the  devotion  and  vigilant 
loyalty  of  their  friend  and  servant,  Count 
Theodor  Seckendorfl,  whose  official  posi- 
tion in  the  Crown  Princess's  Household 
was  that  of  "chambellan." 

Seckendorfl  was  once  well  described 
by  an  English  friend  as  ''the  Baldassare 
Castiglione  of  the  present  day."  He  was, 
indeed,  "the  perfect  courtier."  His 
father,  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  had 
been  attached  to  the  Prussian  Legation 
in  London,  and  so  the  Count  knew  Eng- 
land and  the  English  intimately.  In- 
deed, he  had  obtained  leave  to  accom- 
pany Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  on  the 
Abyssinian  campaign,  and  he  was  also 
with  that  distinguished  commander  on  the 
North-West  frontier  of  India.  After- 
wards he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  latter  to  be  one  of  the 
officers  to  escort  Napoleon  III  to  Wil- 
helmshohe.  Thereafter  the  Count's  re- 
lationship with  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  became  even  closer. 

A  man  of  fine  literary  and  artistic 
taste,  and  a  really  good  artist,  Count 
Seckendorff  spoke  English,  Italian,  and 
French  with  ease  and  distinction,  and 
he  retained — ^what  few  men  and  women 
seem  able  to  retain  in  the  world  of 
Courts — a  great  simplicity  of  manner 
and  an  absolute  sincerity  of  nature. 
While  patriotically  devoted  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  also  a  true  lover  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  always  did  everything  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  ease  the  often  strained 
relations  between  the  two  nations.  After 
the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick, 
Count  Seckendorff  continued  in  faithful 
and  kindly  touch  with  her  native  coun- 
try. He  organised  the  Loan  Exhibition 
of  British  Art  in  Berlin  as  late  as  1908, 
and  his  premature  death,  two  years  later, 
caused  much  sorrow  to  a  large  circle  of 
attached  friends  in  both  London  and 
Berlin. 

To  return  to  the  life  at  San  Remo ;  in 
a  letter  written  about  this  time  the 
Crown  Princess  says: 

"We  are  passing  through  a  time  of 
heavy  trial,  but  the  knowledge  that  the 


nation  has  not  forgotten  us,  and  that  it 
hopes  and  sympathises  with  us,  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  comfort.  If  it  be  God's 
will,  this  confidence  will  remain  the 
Crown  Prince's  most  valued  future  pos- 
session, and  be  the  greatest  help  to  him 
in  achieving  his  noble  ideals.  Who  can 
tell  how  many  days  may  yet  be  granted 
to  him?  But  when  we  see  him  so  virile 
and  fresh,  we  can  only  trust  to  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  and  believe 
that  his  health  will  not  fail  him  in  car- 
rying out  his  duties,  though  even  in  the 
happiest  circumstances  he  will  have  to 
economise  his  strength  and  use  his  voice 
as  little  as  possible." 

From  San  Remo,  too,  the  Crown 
Prince  wrote  to  his  beloved  French  tutor 
a  touching  letter,  in  which  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"As  to  the  life  we  are  leading  here,  it 
could  not  be  more  intimate  and  more 
gemutlich.  First  of  all,  my  wife  nurses 
me  as  might  a  true  Sister  of  Charity, 
with  a  calm  and  knowledge  truly  ad- 
mirable. Our  daughters  surround  us 
with  their  loving  tenderness,  and  the 
Riviera  is  a  delightful  climate  and  does 
us  much  good." 

Even  then,  the  Crown  Princess  had 
not  given  up  hope.  Her  husband  still 
looked  in  good  health ;  he  slept  well,  and 
his  appetite  was  excellent. 

On  December  ist,  the  Princess  herself 
wrote  to  M.  Godet: 

"We  are  profoundly  touched  by  the 
many  proofs  of  sympathy  which  reach 
us  from  all  sides.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  must  make  you  very  happy  to 
know  that  all  the  care  you  took,  in  old 
days,  in  developing  that  pure  and  noble 
soul,  has  now  brought  to  him  these  uni- 
versal tributes  of  respect  and  confidence." 

Alas,  even  then  the  Prince  had  heard 
from  the  physicians  his  sentence  of  death, 
which  he  received  with  the  same  stoicism 
he  had  shown  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Christmas  came,  and  was  celebrated 
with  characteristic  kindliness  by  the 
Prince,  who  arranged  magnificent  gifts 
for  his  wife  and  the  little  circle  of  inti- 
mate friends  at  San  Remo.  But  his 
health  steadily  declined,  and  a  sudden 
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operation  bad  to  be  performed  early  in 
January. 

Meanwbile  tbe  aged  Emperor  bad 
caugbt  a  cbiU  in  tbe  severe  Berlin  win- 
ter. His  magnificent  constitution  was  al- 
ready enfeebled  by  age,  and  to  bis  pbysi- 
cal  weakness  were  now  added  tbe  distress 
and  anxiety  caused  by  tbe  news  from 
San  Remo,  wbicb  became  continually 
more  and  more  disquieting.  Tbe  end 
soon  came,  and  tbe  stout  old  soldier  sank 
and  died  on  Marcb  9,  1888,  less  tban  a 
fortnigbt  before  bis  ninety-second  birtb- 
day. 


On  tbe  morning  of  Marcb  9,  1888, 
tbe  Crown  Prince  was  walking  in  tbe 
gardens  of  tbe  Villa  Zirio,  wben  a  tele- 
gram was  brougbt  to  bim.  He  took  it 
up  witb  languid  interest,  but  wben  be 
read  tbe  address,  "To  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty tbe  Emperor  Frederick  William," 
tbere  was  no  need  to  open  tbe  envelope, 
and  it  is  said  tbat  bis  babitual  self-control 
deserted  bim,  and  be  burst  into  tears. 

A  patbetic,  and  yet  in  its  way  a  mag- 
nificent, scene  followed  in  tbe  great 
drawing-room  on  tbe  ground  floor  of  tbe 
villa.  Tbe  Housebolds  of  tbe  new  Em- 
peror and  Empress  bad  assembled  tbere 
and  stood  in  a  circle  waiting.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  tbe  Emperor  appeared,  and 
we  bave  tbe  following  striking  descrip- 
tion from  one  wbo  claims  to  bave  been 
a  witness  of  wbat  occurred : 

"He  bad  become  bandsome  again,  as 
in  tbe  radiant  days  of  bis  youtb.  His 
beard,  witb  a  few  silver  streaks,  glowed 
in  tbe  brilliant  ligbt  cast  by  tbe  cbande- 
lier.  Tall  and  well  built,  be  dominated 
tbe  entire  company.  His  blue  eyes  were 
sligbtly  misty.  His  delicate  complexion, 
now  beigbtened  witb  a  little  colour, 
seemed  to  sbow  tbe  real  tranquillity 
wbicb  bad  taken  possession  of  bis  soul; 
and  bis  moutb  witb  tbe  red  lips  bad  now 
tbat  fascinating  smile  wbicb  characterised 
bim.  Witb  a  firm  step  be  walked 
straight  to  a  small  table  in  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  drawing-room  and  wrote — for  tbe 
tube  in  bis  throat  prevented  bim  from 
speaking — a  few  lines,  wbicb  be  signed. 


An  officer  read  out  tbe  paper  aloud — it 
was  tbe  announcement  of  tbe  death  of  tbe 
Emperor  William  I  and  of  his  own  ac- 
cession as  Frederick  HI.  The  Emperor 
then  walked  towards  tbe  Empress,  made 
a  long  and  reverent  bow,  paying  full 
homage  to  his  wife's  devotion,  and  witb 
a  grave  and  tender  gesture  passed  round 
her  neck  tbe  Ribbon  of  tbe  Black  Eagle." 

It  is  also  recorded  tbat  tbe  Emperor 
walked  up  to  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie 
and,  after  shaking  bim  warmly  by  the 
band,  wrote  for  bim  tbe  following 
words:  "I  thank  you  for  having  made  me 
live  long  enough  to  recompense  tbe  val- 
iant courage  of  my  wife." 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  witb  tbe  Em- 
press and  their  daughters,  set  out  for 
Berlin  on  Marcb  loth,  making  wbat  was 
then  tbe  swiftest  journey  in  tbe  records 
of  Continental  travel.  Tbe  only  inter- 
ruption, and  that  was  very  short,  was  to 
enable  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  greet- 
ings of  his  old  friend,  King  Humbert  of 
Italy,  wbo  bad  himself  travelled  by 
forced  marches  for  the  purpose. 

Amid  a  terrible  storm  of  sleet  and 
snow,  on  tbe  night  of  Marcb  nth,  the 
Imperial  party  entered  Berlin. 

Those  who  then  saw  tbe  Emperor, 
whatever  their  political  predilections, 
were  amazed  at  his  look  of  health  and 
strength.  For  months  past  a  thick  veil  of 
secrecy  had  been  drawn  over  tbe  life  at 
tbe  Villa  Zirio.  Naturally,  therefore, 
rumour  bad  had  it  all  her  own  way,  and 
in  Germany  the  general  pessimism  was 
undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. They  bad  persuaded  themselves 
tbat  the  Emperor  was  already  in  articulo 
mortis,  and  the  Empress  was  openly  cen- 
sured for  bringing  bim  back  at  all.  It 
was  even  believed  by  many  tbat  be  might 
very  well  die  on  tbe  journey  owing  to 
the  sudden  transition  from  tbe  warm, 
equable  climate  of  San  Remo  to  tbe  bit- 
ing cold  of  Berlin. 

Tbe  one  certain  fact  wbicb  bad  been 
published  was  tbat  be  bad  undergone  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  and  tbat  be 
could  not  speak  owing  to  tbe  tube  in  his 
throat.  But,  apart  from  tbat,  to  the  gen- 
eral astonishment,  the  Emperor  was,  or 
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seemed  to  be,  not  very  different  from  his 
normal  condition.  At  once  he  took  up 
the  reins  of  power,  granting  audiences, 
and  dealing  for  many  hours  every  day 
with  State  affairs. 

Though  the  joy  with  which  the  friends 
of  the  new  Emperor  and  Empress  hailed 
their  accession  was  dashed  by  the  thought 
of  how  brief  must  be  the  new  reign,  yet  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  no  such  idea 
occurred  to  the  Empress  herself,  and  that 
very  fact  seems  to  enhance  the  poignancy 
of  the  whole  tragedy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  reign,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man wrote  to  a  friend:  "The  Empress, 
as  you  have  rightly  judged,  is  making  her 
way  among  the  people.  However  brief 
her  tenure  of  power  will  be,  the  more 
will  the  public  at  large  perceive  the  truly 
astounding  richness  and  resource,  the 
practised  leadership,  and  the  affectionate 
disposition  of  that  rare  creature.  She  is 
indefatigable,  and  gives  a  fresh  indication 
of  the  grand  aims  she  has  in  view  each 
day." 

It  is  significant  to  note  how  all  those 
who  knew  the  Empress  even  slightly  wel- 
comed the  fact  of  the  Emperor's  acces- 
sion. Thus  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven: 
"Somehow  I  hope  the  present  Emperor 
will  live.  Anyhow  I  am  thankful  that 
he  is  still  alive,  and  that  she  is  Empress 
of  Germany,  also  that  perhaps  after  all 
the  very  great  deal  there  is  in  her  is  not 
to  be  lost  for  Germany  and  for  Europe." 

The  feeling  in  the  Court  and  political 
world  is  clearly  shown  in  the  memoirs 
of  Prince  Hphenlohe.  He  was  received 
by  the  Empress  a  week  after  her  return 
to  Berlin,  and  he  says  that  he  found  her 
unchanged:  "her  frank  and  cheerful 
manner  filled  me  with  astonishment." 

Three  days  later  Prince  Hohenlohe 
noted  in  his  diary  that  already  officials 
were  complaining  of  the  interference  of 
the  Empress  in  public  business.  Botti- 
cher  told  him  that  she  had  induced  the 
Emperor  to  refuse  his  signature  to  the 
Anti-Socialist  Bill,  and  that  he  had  only 
given  way  after  Bismarck  had  explained 
the  matter  to  the  Empress.  The  Minis- 
ter added  that  the  Emperor  had  little 


power  of  resistance  to  the  influence  of  the 
Empress,  and  that  she,  again,  was  under 
the  influence  of  "certain  advanced  la- 
dies." If  the  Emperor's  illness,  he  went 
on,  was  of  long  duration,  all  kinds  of 
things  might  happen,  but  if  the  Em- 
peror were  well,  or  should  become  so,  the 
influence  of  the  Empress  would  diminish. 

A  few  days  later  Prince  Hohenlohe 
was  himself  able  to  judge  how  far  this 
was  true  about  the  Empress,  for  he  went 
out  to  call  on  his  Sovereign  at  Charlot- 
tenburg,  and  found  him  with  his  wife. 
The  Empress  excused  her  presence  by 
pleading  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Emperor  during  the  audience.  The 
whole  of  the  conversation  had  to  be  car- 
ried on,  so  far  as  the  Emperor  was  con- 
cerned, by  means  of  writing-tablets. 
Hohenlohe  observed  that  the  Emperor 
would  benefit  by  the  amount  of  work 
he  had  to  do,  at  which  the  Sovereign 
nodded  approvingly.  At  the  end  of  the 
interview : 

"The  Emperor  placed  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  smiled  sadly,  so  that  I  could 
hardly  restrain  my  tears.  He  gave  me 
the  impression  of  a  martyr;  and,  indeed, 
no  martyrdom  in  the  world  is  compar- 
able with  this  slow  death.  Every  one  who 
comes  near  him  is  full  of  admiration  for 
his  courageous  and  quiet  resignation  to  a 
fate  which  is  inevitable,  and  which  he 
fully  realises." 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  Empress  had 
not  yet  resigned  herself  to  consider  his 
death  as  in  any  way  imminent.  Later 
in  the  same  month,  Hohenlohe  had  an 
audience  of  the  Empress,  and  during  their 
conversation  she  said  something  which 
made  it  clear  to  her  old  friend  that  she 
still  entertained  illusions  as  to  her  hus- 
band's real  condition — indeed,  he  was 
himself  so  shaken  by  what  she  said  that 
he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "It  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible that  the  illness  will  be  of  long  du- 
ration. The  expectation  of  a  speedy  end 
has  not  yet  been  confirmed." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  ex- 
pected in  not  a  few  quarters  to  mean  the 
almost  immediate  fall  of  Bismarck,  but 
this  expectation  left  out  of  account  va- 
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nous  important  factors  of  the  situation. 
Both  the  new  Emperor  and  his  Empress, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  profoundly 
disapproved  of  Bismarck's  policy  as  a 
whole,  nevertheless  fully  realised  the 
Chancellor's  patriotism  and  the  unparal- 
leled services  which  he  had  been  able  to 
render  to  the  German  people.  Bismarck, 
in  his  own  account  of  his  relations  with 
the  Emperor,  recalls  that  they  began  as 
far  back  as  1848,  when  Prince  Frederick 
William  was  only  seventeen,  and  he  had 
since  received  from  him  various  proofs 
of  personal  confidence,  notably  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Dantzig  episode  in  1863. 
This  confidence  was,  Bismarck  declares, 
quite  independent  of  political  principles 
and  differences  of  opinion,  and  though 
many  attempts  to  shake  it  were  made 
from  interested  quarters,  they  had  no 
permanent  success. 

Later  Bismarck  also  asserted  roundly 
that  the  Emperor  Frederick  made  it 
easy  for  him,  by  his  amiability  and  confi- 
dence, to  transfer  to  him  the  affection  he 
had  cherished  for  his  father.  He  was 
both  more  open  than  his  father  had  been 
to  the  constitutional  idea  of  Ministerial 
responsibility,  and  also  less  hampered  by 
family  traditions  in  adjusting  himself  to 
political  necessities.  And  Bismarck  goes 
on  to  state  that  ''all  assertions  of  lasting 
discord  in  our  relations  are  unfounded." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess's influence  Bismarck  said: 

"I  could  not  assume  that  his  wife  had 
the  same  kihdly  feeling  for  me;  her  nat- 
ural innate  sympathy  for  her  home  had, 
from  the  beginning,  shown  itself  in  the 
attempt  to  turn  the  weight  of  Prusso- 
German  influence  in  the  groupings  of 
European  power  into  the  scale  of  her 
native  land;  and  she  never  ceased  to  re- 
gard England  as  her  country.  In  the  dif- 
ferences of  interest  between  the  two  Asi- 
atic Powers,  England  and  Russia,  she 
wished  to  see  the  German  power  applied 
in  the  interests  of  England  if  it  came  to 
a  breach.  This  difference  of  opinion, 
which  rested  on  the  difference  of  na- 
tionality, caused  many  a  discussion  be- 
tween her  Royal  Highness  and  me  on 
the  Eastern  question,  including  the  Bat- 


tenberg  question.  Her  influence  on  her 
husband  was  at  all  times  great,  and  it 
increased  with  years,  to  culminate  at  the 
time  when  he  was  Emperor.  She  also, 
however,  shared  with  him  the  conviction 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  be  maintained  in 
office  at  the  change  of  reign." 

It  is  interesting  here  to  recall  that  on 
August  31,  1870,  after  the  battle  of 
Beaumont,  Busch  obtained  from  Bis- 
marck the  following  opinion  of  the  then 
Crown  Prince: 

''He  will  be  reasonable  later  on,  and 
allow  his  Ministers  to  govern  more,  and 
not  put  himself  too  much  forward,  and 
in  general  he  will  get  rid  of  many  bad 
habits  that  render  old  gentlemen  of  his 
trade  sometimes  rather  troublesome.  [It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  uncomplimentary 
allusion  is  to  the  old  Emperor.]  For  the 
rest,  he  is  unaffected  and  straightfor- 
ward; but  he  does  not  care  to  work 
much,  and  is  quite  happy  if  he  has  plenty 
of  money  and  amusements,  and  if  the 
newspapers  praise  him." 

A  very  superficial  judgment  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  and  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  too  fond  of  money  is  particu- 
larly gratuitous.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  the  year  before  his  accession,  in 
1887,  a  certain  Frenchman,  Ballardin  by 
name,  died,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  for- 
tune, valued  at  several  million  francs,  to 
the  then  Crown  Prince.  M.  Ballardin 
appeared  to  have  been  so  embittered  by 
disputes  with  the  French  authorities  that 
he  determined  to  show  his  hatred  and 
contempt  for  his  native  country  by  the 
novel  method  of  bequeathing  his  prop- 
erty to  the  German  Crown  Prince,  who, 
however,  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
even  the  smallest  portion  of  the  legacy. 
That  is  certainly  not  the  action  of  a  man 
who  could  be  accused  of  a  love  of  money. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  on  this  subject 
of  money,  that  when  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick succeeded  to  the  throne,  there  was 
in  the  hands  of  Baron  Kohn,  the  private 
banker  of  the  old  Emperor  William,  a 
sum  of  fifty-four  million  marks  ( two  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand  pounds), 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Emperor 
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Frederick  as  a  kind  of  family  treasure, 
to  be  controlled  by  the  head  of  the  House 
of  HohenzoUern  for  the  time  being. 
When  the  Emperor  Frederick  died,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  great  bulk 
of  this  money  had  been  invested  abroad 
by  his  orders  in  the  name  of  his  widow ; 
her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  and  her  cousin.  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  being  the  trustees.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  the  late  Prince  Stolberg  re- 
signed at  the  time  his  office  of  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  considered  the  diver- 
sion of  this  sum  of  money  from  the 
HohenzoUern  family.  According  to  an- 
other version,  however,  only  a  portion  of 
this  money  became  the  absolute  property 
of  the  Empress,  the  remainder  being  hers 
for  life,  with  power  of  appointment 
among  her  younger  children. 

To  return  to  Busch;  he  also  obtained 
from  Bismarck  a  curious  anecdote  of  the 
Empress : 

"I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  further  what 
sort  of  woman  the  Crown  Princess  was, 
and  whether  she  had  much  influence 
over  her  husband.  'I  think  not,'  the 
Count  said;  'and  as  to  her  intelligence, 
she  is  a  clever  woman;  clever  in  a 
womanly  way.  She  is  not  able  to  dis- 
guise her  feelings,  or  at  least  not  always. 
I  have  cost  her  many  tears,  and  she  could 
not  conceal  how  angry  she  was  with  me 
after  the  annexations  (that  is  to  say  of 
Schleswig  and  Hanover).  She  could 
hardly  bear  the  sight  of  me,  but  that 
feeling  has  now  somewhat  subsided. 
She  once  asked  me  to  bring  her  a  glass 
of  water,  and  as  I  handed  it  to  her  she 
said  to  a  lady-in-waiting  who  sat  near 
and  whose  name  I  forget,  "He  has  cost 
me  as  many  tears  as  there  is  water  in  this 
glass."    But  that  is  all  over  now.'  " 

This  incident  about  the  glass  of  water 
evidently  much  impressed  Bismarck,  for 
he  told  it  to  Busch  again  some  months 
later,  when  he  said  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess, "She  is  in  general  a  very  clever  per- 
son, and  really  agreeable  in  her  way,  but 
she  should  not  interfere  in  politics." 

The  Empress's  relations  with  Bis- 
marck after  her  husband's  accession  were 


more  pleasant  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  The  Emperor  naturally  leaned 
upon  his  wife,  and  her  influence  perhaps 
appeared  greater  than  it  was.  But,  what- 
ever its  precise  extent,  Bismarck,  with 
his  intensely  practical  mind,  saw  that  it 
was  at  any  rate  a  factor  in  the  situation, 
and  he  made  use  of  it  accordingly.  It 
was,  indeed,  as  natural  for  him  to  culti- 
vate her  good  will  now,  as  it  was  for 
him  a  little  later  to  heap  contumely  and 
insult  on  her  head.  Such  conduct  was 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  Empress, 
with  her  upright,  loyal  nature ;  she  would 
have  suffered  less  from  the  Chancellor 
had  she  been  able  to  find  the  key  to  both 
his  greatness  and  his  littleness. 

But,  even  at  this  time,  when  Bismarck 
had  the  strongest  reasons  for  conciliating 
the  Empress,  there  was  one  question, 
that  of  the  Battenberg  marriage,  on 
which  he  felt  compelled  to  do  battle  with 
her,  and  in  which  he  vanquished  her  in 
fair  fight. 

The  Empress,  different  as  she  was  in 
many  respects  from  her  mother,  was  ab- 
solutely at  one  with  Queen  Victoria  in 
her  views  of  everything  which  should 
regulate  family  life.  Thus,  she  was  as 
firm  a  believer  in  the  importance  of  se- 
curing happy  marriages  for  her  sons  and 
daughters  as  the  Queen  had  proved  her- 
self to  be.  That  the  union  of  two  human 
beings  should  be  guided  by  State  consid- 
erations was  to  her  abhorrent.  She  had 
welcomed  with  eager  delight  her  niece, 
Princess  Irene  of  Hesse,  as  a  daughter- 
in-law;  she  knew  that  the  latter's  sister, 
Princess  Victoria,  had  formed  a  happy 
marriage  with  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
burg.  Now  it  was  Prince  Louis's 
brother,  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  who  had 
been  from  boyhood  a  favourite  with  her 
sister.  Princess  Alice,  whom  the  Empress 
desired  to  see  married  to  her  second 
daughter,  Princess  Victoria.  The  al- 
liance had  been  mooted  some  four  years 
before,  but  was  then  considered,  by  Bis- 
marck especially,  as  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  only  because  the  hero  of  Slivnitza 
had  earned  the  intense  hostility  of  the 
Tsar  Alexander. 

In  July,  1885,  Bismarck  told  Hohen- 
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lohe  that,  whereas  the  Emperor  and  the 
Crown  Prince  were  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Victoria  with  the  King 
of  Portugal,  the  Crown  Princesss  and 
the  young  Princess  herself  preferred  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  that  there  was 
"great  skirmishing"  going  on  over  the 
business. 

More  than  a  year  later,  in  October, 
1886,  the  old  Emperor  himself  spoke  to 
Hohenlohe  of  the  matter,  and  with  some 
bitterness,  declaring  that  the  Crown 
Princess  and  Princess  Victoria  still  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  this  alliance.  He 
said  he  had  questioned  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  had  denied  it,  and  he  further  ob- 
served that  in  politics  his  son  was  ruled 
by  his  wife. 

In  1888  the  Empress  still  desired  the 
marriage  because  she  believed  that  the 
affections  of  her  daughter  were  seriously 
engaged.  But,  changed  as  were  all  the 
conditions  of  her  own  and  the  new  Em- 
peror's life,  she  at  once  found  arrayed 
against  her  the  same  powerful  influences 
as  before,  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
her  eldest  son,  the  new  Crown  Prince. 
The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Imperial 
family  became  known  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  was  very  frankly  discussed 
in  the  English  and  Continental  Press. 
Matters  seemed  at  a  deadlock.  On  the 
one  side  were  ranged  the  Empress  and  all 
those  Royal  personages  who  by  kinship 
or  marriage  were  connected  with  the 
Battenberg  family;  on  the  other  were 
the  Crown  Prince,  Bismarck,  and,  it  was 
whispered,  the  Emperor  Frederick  him- 
self, who  had  a  great  dislike  to  any  mar- 
riage that  savoured  of  a  mesalliance. 

This  was  the  position  when  Queen 
Victoria  arrived  at  Charlottenburg  to 
visit  her  stricken  son-in-law.  Bismarck, 
with  his  usual  unerring  eye  for  the  po- 
tentialities of  a  situation,  seized  the  op- 
portunity. He  sought  an  audience  of 
the  Queen,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
her  by  his  arguments  that  the  Battenberg 
alliance  was  really  extremely  inadvisable. 
Not  until  she  found  her  mother  ranged 
among  the  opponents  of  the  marriage  did 
the  Empress  yield,  and  consent,  to  use 
her  own  phrase,  "to  sacrifice  her  daugh- 


ter's happiness  on  the  altar  of  the  Father- 
land." 

We  have  a  slightly  different,  and 
probably  less  accurate,  account  of  the 
termination  of  the  affair  in  Hohenlohe's 
journal  of  May  17,  1888: 

"The  Empress  had  said  that  in  the 
end  it  would  be  no  misfortune  if  Bis- 
marck did  retire.  This  was  at  once  re- 
tailed to  him,  whereupon  the  newspaper 
war.  Malet  reported  to  Queen  Victoria 
at  Florence  that  it  was  very  disadvan- 
tageous for  English  interests  that  the 
Queen  should  appear  to  interest  herself 
in  the  Battenberg  match.  It  would  be 
well,  more  particularly  in  view  of  her 
impending  visit  to  Berlin,  to  prevent 
people  from  thinking  she  favoured  the 
marriage.  The  English  Ministry  also 
concurred  in  this.  Thereupon  Queen 
Victoria  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  her 
daughter,  the  Empress;  and  during  her 
stay  also  she  expounded  her  views  in  an 
energetic  fashion,  which  produced  un- 
happy and  tearful  scenes.  The  relations 
between  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  have  shaped  very  well. 
They  were  enchanted  with  each  other." 

The  Empress's  belief  that  she  had  been 
fighting  for  her  daughter's  happiness 
added  a  special  bitterness  to  her  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Bismarck.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that  the  day  came  when 
the  Empress  Frederick  acknowledged 
that  she  had  been  mistaken,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  in  the  qualities  which  she 
had  attributed  to  Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg, and  she  lived  to  see  her  daughter 
make  a  happier  marriage  than  the  Bat- 
tenberg alliance  would  probably  have 
ever  been. 

Not  the  least  pathetic  feature  of  the 
Hundred  Days'  reign  was  the  gallant 
persistence  of  the  Empress  in  fulfilling 
tht  duties  of  her  new  station.  She  only 
held  one  Court,  and  one  who  was  pres- 
ent has  left  a  vivid  description  of  the 
strange  scene: 

"The  Empress  was  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  indeed  wrapped  in 
black  from  head  to  foot,  her  face  hidden 
by  a  crape  veil,  while  a  long  procession 
of  women  likewise  veiled  in  crape  filed 
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past  the  throne,  their  black  gowns  high 
in  the  neck  and  skirts  banded  with  crape 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  while  long  folds 
of  double  crape  fell  upon  the  floor  in 
guise  of  Court  trains." 

On  May  24th,  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  to  his  cousin.  Princess 
Irene  of  Hesse,  was  celebrated  at  Char- 
lottenburg.  It  was  a  bright  and  happy 
day  in  the  midst  of  sadness,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  surround  the  ceremony 
with  brilliance. 

Death  was  now  drawing  very  near  to 
the  doomed  Emperor.  On  June  ist  he 
was  conveyed  by  boat  from  Charlotten- 
burg  to  the  New  Palace,  where  he  had 
been  born,  where  he  had  spent  the  hap- 
piest days  of  his  married  life,  and  the 
name  of  which  he  now  changed  to 
"Friedrichskron."  But  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  die  in  peace;  his  last  days  were 
disturbed  by  what  is  known  as  the  Putt- 
kamer  incident. 

Puttkamer,  a  typical  Bismarckian,  had 
been  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  seven 
years.  In  his  official  announcement  of 
the  old  Emperor's  death,  he  had  actually 
made  no  allusion  to  the  new  Emperor; 
the  latter  in  consequence  insisted  on  the 
Minister's  retirement  as  the  condition  of 
his  signing  the  Bill  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  Reichstag  to  five  years.  Putt- 
kamer's  resignation  was  gazetted  on  June 
nth,  and  on  the  same  evening  Prince 
Bismarck  gave  a  dinner  at  which  the  fal- 
len Minister  was  the  guest  of  honour. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  died  at  Fried- 
richskron  on  June  15th.  The  first  mes- 
sage written  by  the  widowed  Empress 
was  to  the  aged  Empress  Augusta: 

"She  whose  one  pride  and  happiness  it 
was  to  be  the  wife  of  your  son  grieves 
with  you,  afflicted  mother.  No  mother 
ever  had  so  good  a  son.  Be  proud  and 
strong  in  your  sorrow." 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
the  dying  Emperor  was  to  place  Bis- 
marck's hand  in  that  of  the  Empress  as 
a  token  of  reconciliation.  But  there  was 
no  reconciliation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  was  no  sooner  dead 


than  Bismarck  once  more  became  all- 
powerful,  and  ruthlessly  he  used  his 
power. 

The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor 
William  was  followed  by  an  astounding 
outburst  of  violence  against  the  Empress 
Frederick  on  the  part  of  Bismarck's 
tools,  his  agents  in  the  Press  and  else- 
where— indeed,  the  Empress  once  told 
an  intimate  friend  that  no  humiliation 
and  pain  which  could  be  inflicted  on  her 
had  been  spared  her. 

The  first  humiliation  took  a  strange 
and  terrible  form;  a  cordon  of  soldiers 
was  drawn  round  the  New  Palace,  when 
the  Emperor  Frederick  was  known  to  be 
dying,  in  order  that  no  secret  documents 
might  be  removed  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  new  Emperor. 

The  Empress,  aware  that  this  was  the 
work  of  Bismarck,  requested  an  inter- 
view with  him,  but  Bismarck  replied 
that  he  had  no  time,  as  he  was  so  fully 
occupied  with  his  master,  the  new  Em- 
peror. As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything 
at  the  New  Palace  which  the  late  Em- 
peror or  the  Empress  Frederick  consid- 
ered to  be  important  had  been  placed  out 
of  Bismarck's  reach.  For  a  considerable 
time  these  private  papers  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  person  in  the  Empress's 
confidence,  who  resided  outside  the  coun- 
try, but  ultimately  they  were  sent  back 
to  Germany. 

Unfortunately  not  all  the  late  Em- 
peror's papers  had  been  so  carefully 
guarded,  and,  to  the  anguish  of  his 
widow,  his  memory  became  involved  in 
acute,  and  it  may  even  be  said  degrading, 
controversy. 

In  the  well-known  review,  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  Dr.  Geffcken,  a 
Liberal  publicist  who  had  been  honoured 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick's  friendship, 
published  extracts  from  the  diary  of  the 
late  Sovereign.  They  were  designed  to 
defend  his  memory  against  his  traducers, 
and  in  particular  to  prove  that  it  was  he 
who  suggested  the  united  German  Em- 
pire. It  seems  that  the  diaries  were 
found  locked  up  at  the  Villa  Zirio,  and 
it  was  stated  that  they  were  given,  or  at 
least  shown,  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
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to  Baron  von  Roggenbach,   the  Baden 
statesman. 

Bismarck  at  first  affected  to  believe, 
and  apparently  he  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  Emperor  William,  that  the  pub- 
lished extracts  were  forgeries.  The  of- 
fending number  of  the  review  was  ac- 
cordingly suppressed,  and  Geffcken  was 
arrested  on  September  29th  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason.  He  was  acquitted  of 
criminal  intention  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary, and  in  the  interval  the  Cologne 
Gazette  charged  Sir  Robert  Morier, 
then  British  Ambassador  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  having  given  information  to 
Marshal  Bazaine  of  the  movements  of 
the  Prussian  forces  in  1870.  Fortu- 
nately Morier  was  able  to  produce  con- 
vincing documentary  evidence  of  his  in- 
nocence, but  it  was  generally  felt  that 
this  monstrous  attack  on  the  Empress 
Frederick's  old  friend  was  really  directed 
against  the  Empress  herself. 

The  Empress  behaved  with  the  great- 
est dignity  and  self-restraint  during  this 
time  of  bitter  persecution,  and  in  the 
many  diaries  and  memoirs  of  the  period 
we  can  find  but  one  reference  which  re- 
veals how  she  really  felt.  This  reference 
is  in  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  Recollec- 
tions. He  tells  of  the  deep  feeling  with 
which  the  Empress  spoke  of  the  suffer- 
ing she  had  passed  through  and  the 
wrongs  she  had  endured.  "She  spoke  of 
them  with  an  exceeding  bitterness,  em- 
phasising what  she  said  with  clenched 
hands  and  betraying  an  emotion  which 
suddenly  gained  me,  and  more  than  ex- 
plained the  Queen's  well-known  refer- 
ence to  her  as  her  'dear  persecuted  daugh- 
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ter. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  young  Em- 
peror William  did  not  intervene  to  pro- 
tect his  mother  from  the  hostility  of  his 
Chancellor.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  this  time  there  was  an 
estrangement  between  mother  and  son. 
Years  before,  Bismarck  had  taken  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  heir  presumptive 
from  imbibing  the  liberal  principles  of 
both  his  parents,  and  had  caused  him  to 
spend  the  impressionable  years  of  early 
manhood  entirely  under  the  influence  of 


his  grandfather,  the  old  Emperor,  and 
the  military  glories  of  the  new  Empire. 
Bismarck  no  doubt  thought  that  he  had 
obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his 
new  master.  It  was  significant  that, 
whereas  on  his  accession  the  Emperor 
Frederick  had  addressed  his  first  message 
to  the  nation  at  large  through  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Emperor  William  addressed 
his  first  messages  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  civilians  having  to  wait  a  day  or  two 
for  their  recognition.  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  new  regime 
was  afforded  by  the  Emperor  William's 
reversal  of  his  father's  decision  to  name 
the  New  Palace,  Friedrichskron. 

These  and  other  incidents  show  how 
the  Emperor  began  his  reign  under  the 
domination  of  Bismarck,  but  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  record  that  the  estrangement  from 
his  mother,  which  the  old  Chancellor  un- 
doubtedly fostered,  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. 

It  is  curious  how  seldom,  among  the 
many  studies,  criticisms,  and  estimates  of 
the  Emperor  William  II,  we  find  his 
extraordinary  versatility  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  heredity;  and  yet  it  is  easy  to 
see  now  that  the  Empress  Frederick 
ought  to  have  enjoyed  much  greater 
popularity  in  Germany  than  she  did  as 
a  matter  of  fact  enjoy  at  any  time,  if 
only  because  she  was  the  mother  of  such 
a  son. 

We  can  best  perhaps  realise  the  re- 
markable qualities  which  the  Empress 
brought  into  the  House  of  HohenzoUern 
by  comparing  her  eldest  son  with  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne.  King  Fred- 
erick William  IV  had  a  mind  which  ap- 
peared incapable  of  appreciating  matters 
of  greater  importance  than  the  etiquette 
of  Courts  and  the  prescriptions  of  me- 
dieval heraldry.  As  we  know,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  his  intellect  was 
clouded  much  in  the  same  way  as  was 
that  of  King  George  III  of  England. 
King  Frederick's  brother  and  successor, 
the  old  Emperor  William,  possessed  re- 
markable strength  of  character  combined 
with  little  capacity  or  intellect,  as  Bis- 
marck very  frankly  explained,  both  to 
his  creature,   Busch,   and   in   other    re- 
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corded  expressions  of  opinion.  As  for 
the  Emperor  William's  father,  the  ill- 
fated  Frederick,  it  was  no  doubt  from 
him  that  the  son  derived  that  dash  of 
romantic  idealism  characteristic  of  both 
monarchs. 

But  undoubtedly  William  II  was  al- 
ways much  more  the  son  of  his  mother 
than  of  his  father,  which  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  the  rule  in  families  of  less  exalted 
rank.  We  have  seen  how  the  Empress 
really  received  from  her  father  the  train- 
ing of  a  man,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
an  extremely  versatile  man.  If  fate  had 
compelled  her  eldest  son  to  earn  his  own 
living  in  a  private  station,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary to  think  of  the  number  of  profes- 
sions in  any  one  of  which  he  could  have 
attained  a  competence,  if  not  indeed  high 
distinction.  From  his  mother,  rather 
than  from  his  father,  he  inherited  a  great 
appetite  for  work  and  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  detail;  and  he  showed  him- 
self at  different  times  to  have  had  in 
him  the  making,  not  only  of  a  soldier 
and  a  sailor,  but  of  a  musician,  a  poet, 
an  artist,  a  preacher,  and  an  orator. 

Compare  this  with  his  grandfather,  the 
old  Emperor,  who,  if  he  had  not  been 
born  in  the  purple,  could  only  have  been 
a  soldier,  and  not,  it  must  be  added,  one 
who  could  have  held  very  high  com- 
mands. Compare  him  again  with  his 
father ;  the  Emperor  Frederick,  if  he  had 
not  been  born  in  the  purple,  though  he 
certainly  showed  greater  military  ca- 
pacity than  the  old  Emperor,  neverthe- 
less would  probably  not  have  been  happy 
or  successful  in  any  private  station  other 
than  that  of  a  great  moral  teacher. 

The  Emperor  William's  affinity  to  his 
mother  in  character,  temperament,  and 
accomplishments  becomes  the  more  strik- 
ing the  more  it  is  investigated.  He 
shared  with  her  a  certain  impulsiveness, 
a  deficiency  in  what  is  ordinarily  called 
tact,  which  really  amounts  to  a  constitu- 
tional inability  to  appreciate  the  effect 
which  a  particular  word  or  action  will 
necessarily  have  on  other  people.  This, 
which  seems  a  negative  quality,  is  really 
a  positive  one,  interwoven  with  a  high 
courage,  and  a  contempt  for  the  mean 


little  dictates  of  conventional  prudence, 
which  have  always  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  generous  minds.  This  re- 
markable similarity  between  mother  and 
son  assuredly  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
somewhat  complex  question  of  their  re- 
lationships at  different  periods.  They 
were  in  fact  too  much  alike  for  their  re- 
lations to  be  always  harmonious. 

The  widowed  Empress  did  not  owe 
all  her  unhappiness  to  Bismarck  alone. 
In  1889  Gustav  Freytag  published  a  vol- 
ume of  Reminiscences  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  which  attracted  a  great  amount 
of  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  in- 
trinsically deserved.  But  Freytag's  posi- 
tion among  German  writers  as  novelist, 
poet,  dramatist,  and  historian,  was  so 
great  that  everything  he  wrote  had  its 
importance,  and  in  addition  to  that  it 
was  known  that  he  had  at  one  time  been 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  then 
Crown  Prince,  whose  political  Liberal- 
ism he  appeared  to  share. 

Freytag  w^as  a  Silesian  by  birth,  and 
this  no  doubt  did  him  no  harm  with 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  Silesia,  and  delighted  in  the 
graphic  pictures  of  life  in  that  province 
which  Freytag  drew  in  his  novels.  The 
Empress  made  Freytag's  acquaintance  in 
the  early  years  of  her  married  life — in- 
deed, the  first  German  novel  which  she 
read  with  her  husband  was  Freytag's 
Soil  und  Haben,  The  novelist  had  been 
presented  to  the  Prince  Consort  by  his 
patron,  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  and  it  was  natural  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Crown  Princess  and 
her  husband  should  have  shown  the 
great  writer  marked  signs  of  favour. 

It  is  all  the  more  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  in  his  Reminiscences  Frey- 
tag should  have  drawn  such  a  picture  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  as  must  have 
deeply  distressed  his  then  newly  made 
widow.  It  was  a  picture  which  she  her- 
self knew  to  be  inaccurate,  and  which 
indeed  could  only  gratify  the  personal 
hostility  of  Bismarck  and  his  adherents. 
There  is  no  need  to  linger  long  over  this 
picture,  but  it  demands  some  notice  be- 
cause it,  so  to  speak,  gathers  together  in 
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a  convenient  form  the  principal  features 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Bismarckian 
view  of  both  the  Empress  and  her  hus- 
band. 

It  has  been  said  that  Freytag  appar- 
ently shared  the  Crown  Prince's  Liber- 
alism, but  he  was  also  steeped  in  Prus- 
sian particularism,  and  it  was  this  that 
brought  him  to  his  almost  blind  admira- 
tion of  Bismarck,  and  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  political  con- 
ceptions of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Frey- 
tag, indeed,  was  a  bad  judge  of  charac- 
ter, the  presentation  of  which  was  his 
weak  point  as  a  novelist. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  the  Crown  Prince  invited  Frey- 
tag to  accompany  him  with  the  Third 
Army  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
the  Reminiscences  terminate  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Sedan.  After  1870  the 
Crown  Prince  hardly  ever  saw  Freytag, 
and  never  with  any  real  intimacy ;  yet  on 
this  slender  foundation  of  knowledge  the 
novelist  revived,  under  the  specious  cloak 
of  affection,  some  of  the  worst  charges 
of  the  Reptile  Press,  and  of  the  insult- 
ing commentary  which  Bismarck  pub- 
lished on  the  late  Emperor's  diary. 

The  principal  charge  for  our  purposes 
here  is  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  sub- 
jected to  foreign  influence,  and  was  en- 
tirely dominated  by  his  wife.  In  effect 
Freytag  suggests  that  through  the  Crown 
Princess,  Princess  Alice,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Royal  family,  impor- 
tant secrets  of  German  military  move- 
ments reached  the  French  commanders. 
"Both  the  Empress  Frederick  and  Prin- 
cess Alice,"  he  says,  "wrote  to  their 
august  mother  and  the  family  in  Lon- 
don, and  what  crossed  the  North  Sea 
could  be  sent  to  France  again  in  letters 
a  few  hours  later.  It  is  therefore  not 
unnatural  that  the  French  learned  by 
way  of  England  a  variety  of  news  about 
our  army  which  with  greater  propriety 
would  have  remained  concealed." 

Such  a  charge  is  incapable  of  com- 
plete disproof,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Freytag  could  know  nothing 
of  the  contents,  either  of  the  Crown 
Prince's  letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  at 


that  time  working  day  and  night  in  the 
German  hospitals,  or  of  the  letters  of  the 
Crown  Princess  and  her  sister  to  their 
relations  in  England.  Yet  he  describes 
Princess  Alice  as  "at  heart  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  a  brave  German 
woman,"  which  is  a  plain  insinuation 
that  the  Crown  Princess  had  not  her 
whole  heart  in  the  success  of  the  German 
arms.  The  whole  plan  of  denigrement 
is  the  more  subtle,  for  Freytag  professes 
the  most  ardent  admiration  for  the 
ability  of  the  Crown  Princess,  her  rich 
natural  gifts,  and  her  keen  soaring  intel- 
lect.   At  the  same  time  he  says : 

"The  Crown  Prince's  love  for  her 
was  the  highest  and  holiest  passion  of 
his  life,  and  filled  his  whole  existence; 
she  was  the  lady  of  his  youth,  the  con- 
fidante of  all  his  thoughts,  his  trusted 
counsellor  whenever  she  was  so  inclined. 
Arrangements  of  the  garden,  decorations 
of  the  house,  education  of  the  children, 
judgments  of  men  and  things,  were  in 
every  respect  regulated  by  him  in  accord- 
ance with  her  thoughts  and  wishes.  It 
is  perfectly  intelligible  that  so  complete 
an  ascendancy  of  the  wife  over  the  hus- 
band, who  was  destined  to  be  the  future 
ruler  of  Prussia,  threatened  to  occasion 
difficulties  and  conflicts,  which,  perhaps, 
would  be  greater  for  the  woman  than  the 
man — ^greater  for  the  wife  who  led  and 
inspired  the  husband  whose  guidance  she 
ought  to  have  accepted." 

Here  again  we  see  the  limitations  of 
Freytag's  undoubtedly  great  intellect,  as 
well  as  his  instinctive  German  middle- 
class  conception  of  woman's  sphere.  To 
the  North-German  the  idea  of  woman 
as  a  comrade,  as  being  even  approxi- 
mately on  a  level  with  her  husband,  was 
then,  and  is  still  to  a  great  extent,  incon- 
ceivable. In  that  view  of  matrimony  the 
wife  is  really  a  chattel,  or  at  best  a  re- 
spected housekeeper. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  could  Freytag 
have  supposed  that  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick would  have  submitted  to  such 
domination  on  the  part  of  his  wife  ?  The 
answer  is  that  Freytag's  conception  of 
the  Emperor's  character  was  hopelessly 
erroneous.    He  is  obliged  to  confirm  his 
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title  to  be  considered  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  a  German  Empire,  but  he  at- 
tributes it  to  a  mere  love  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  a  passion  for  Court  millinery. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  few  monarchs 
have  been  simpler  in  their  personal  tastes 
than  the  Emperor  Frederick;  the  eti- 
quette, the  monotony,  and  the  restraint 
of  Court  life  bored  him,  and  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  escape 
to  the  congenial  society  of  savants,  ar- 
tists, and  writers.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  his  imaginative  and  poetic  gifts  in- 
duced him  to  try  to  infuse  some  elements 
of  dignity  and  meaning  into  the  routine 
of  Court  ceremonial,  but  that  he  cared 
for  such  ceremonial  in  itself,  or  attached 
to  it  any  greater  value  than  that  of  sym- 
bolism, is  frankly  absurd. 

Freytag  even  accuses  the  Crown 
Prince  of  having  been  ready  to  risk  civil 
war  in  order  that  he  might  secure  the 
creation  of  the  Imperial  dignity  after  the 
Franco-German  War.  This  is  based  on 
a  misapprehension  of  the  Prince's  discus- 
sions with  Bismarck  at  Versailles.  The 
Crown  Prince  believed  that  force  would 
be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  South  Ger- 
man States  would  accept  the  Constitution 
proclaimed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Princes  assembled  at  Versailles.  It  is 
possible  that  he  would  have  advocated 
compulsion  if  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  had  thrown  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Austria,  but  he  well  knew  that 
that  contingency  was  in  the  last  degree 
improbable. 

Early  in  1889  the  Empress  Frederick 
suffered  another  bereavement  which, 
though  not  of  course  to  be  compared 
with  many  which  she  had  endirred,  never- 
theless added  perceptibly  to  her  state  of 
melancholy  and  depression.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  venerable  Empress  Au- 
gusta, which  broke  a  much  valued  link 
with  the  happy  past.  From  those  days 
in  the  early  'fifties  when  that  highly- 
bred  and  highly-cultivated  Princess  had 
become  "Aunt  Prussia"  to  the  Royal  chil- 
dren at  Windsor,  and  even  more  after 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,  she 
had  remained  a  loyal  and  most  kindly  and 
affectionate   friend    to   her   daughter-in- 


law.  The  two  Royal  ladies  looked  upon 
life  from  widely  different  angles,  and  the 
elder  must  often  have  disapproved  of  the 
way  in  which  the  younger  interpreted 
her  duty.  But  the  Empress  Augusta 
never  faltered  in  her  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  one  who  was  so  entirely  un- 
like herself,  and  in  these  latter  days  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  had 
brought  them,  if  possible,  even  more 
closely  together. 

The  dramatic  fall  of  Bismarck — the 
"Dropping  the  Pilot"  of  Sir  John  Tcn- 
niel's  memorable  cartoon  in  Punch — oc- 
curred in  March,  1890.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  regretted  by  the  Empress 
Frederick,  but  she  was  far  too  magnani- 
mous, and  we  may  add  too  well  aware 
of  Bismarck's  incomparable  services  to 
the  Empire,  to  regard  the  event  as  in  any 
sense  a  personal  triumph  for  herself. 

What  is  truly  astonishing,  in  view  of 
all  that  had  passed,  is  that  the  fallen 
Minister  should  have  turned  to  her  for 
sympathy,  and  should  even,  according  to 
some  authorities,  have  begged  her  to  ex- 
ert on  his  behalf  her  now  growing  in- 
fluence with  her  son.  It  is  said  that  she 
then  reminded  him  that  his  past  treat- 
ment of  her  had  deprived  her  of  any 
power  of  helping  him  now,  but  such  an 
answer  does  not  accord  with  what  we 
know  of  the  Empress's  whole  character. 
She  was  surely  incapable  at  such  a  mo- 
ment of  adding  anything  to  the  humib'a- 
tion  of  her  old  enemy.  Besides,  Profes- 
sor Nippold  speaks  of  Bismarck's  having 
himself  written:  "Her  influence  over  her 
husband  was  very  great  at  any  time,  and 
became  greater  with  the  years,  to  culmi- 
nate at  the  time  when  he  was  Emperor. 
But  also  in  her  was  the  conviction  that 
my  position  close  to  the  throne  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  dynasty." 

There  are,  indeed,  different  versions  of 
what  took  place  in  the  now  famous  inter- 
view between  Bismarck  and  the  Empress 
Frederick.  It  is  quite  possible  that  she 
regarded  the  Minister's  dismissal  from 
office  as  an  imprudent  and  even  danger- 
ous step.  However  that  may  be.  Prince 
Hohenlohe  declares  that  Bismarck  did 
not  entreat  the  Empress  to  intercede  for 
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him  with  the  Emperor;  he  merely  said, 
when  the  Empress  asked  if  she  could  do 
anything  for  him,  ^'I  ask  only  for  sym- 
pathy." But  he  certainly  did  ask  to  be 
received  by  her  in  audience,  although  he 
Inust  have  vividly  remembered  the  inso- 
lent message  which  he  had  sent  her  im- 
mediately after  the  Emperor  Frederick's 
death,  when  she  had  requested  him  to 
come  to  her. 

A  year  later,  at  Homburg,  Prince 
Hohenlohe  and  the  Empress  Frederick 
had  a  long  conversation  over  the  Bis- 
marck affair.  She  said  she  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  his  dismissal,  that  '^Bismarck 
was  of  a  combative  nature  and  would 
never  cease  to  fight.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing else."  She  talked  of  previous  inci- 
dents, of  Bismarck's  groundless  distrust 
of  her,  and  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  ''that  we  had  only 
to  thank  the  old  Emperor's  quiet  gentle- 
ness for  any  success  of  Bismarck's.  He 
was  a  very  dangerous  opponent,  but  not 
a  Republican.  He  was  too  Prussian  for 
that.  But  the  Brandenburg-Prussian 
noble  was  determined  to  rule,  though  it 
were  with  the  King." 

The  Empress's  relations  with  her  son 
improved  after  the  fall  of  Bismarck.  She 
was  particularly  touched  by  the  many 
tributes  which  he  paid  to  his  father's 
memory,  and  she  now  felt  encouraged  to 
try  and  build  up  again  the  fragments  of 
her  tragically  broken  life. 

The  Emperor  William  had  placed  at 
his  mother's  disposal  the  palace  in  Unter 
den  Linden  in  Berlin  where  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  Frederick  lived  while  they 
were  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  as  well 
as  the  Charlottenhof  at  Potsdam,  and  the 
Schloss  at  Homburg. 

Charlottenhof  is  in  the  Royal  grounds 
at  Potsdam,  at  some  distance  from  the 
New  Palace.  It  was  built  by  Frederick 
William  IV  in  1826,  in  imitation  of  a 
Pompeian  villa,  and  in  the  grounds  are 
fountains,  statues,  and  bronzes  which 
were  brought  from  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

As  to  Homburg,  the  Empress  had  al- 
ways been  very  fond  of  the  place;  she 


had  often  spent  part  of  the  summer  at 
the  old  Schloss,  and  she  valued  its  asso- 
ciations with  the  daughter  of  another 
British  Sovereign,  for  the  delightful  gar- 
dens to  which  Thackeray  refers  in  The 
Four  Georges  were  laid  out  by  the 
Landgravine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  III. 

When  the  Empress  Frederick  decided 
to  build  a  house  after  her  own  heart,  it 
was  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Homburg 
that  her  thoughts  naturally  turned.  Per- 
haps another  reason  which  governed  the 
choice  of  that  neighbourhood  was  the 
fact  that  the  widowed  Empress's  beloved 
brother.  King  Edward,  was  so  fond  of 
the  place,  and  for  many  years  went  there 
each  year. 

Some  account  of  Friedrichshof  will  be 
not  only  interesting  but  really  necessary 
for  our  purpose,  for  this  noble  castle  and 
estate  at  Cronberg  in  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains were  so  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
Empress's  own  mind  and  taste  that  they 
throw  a  strong  light  on  her  personality 
and  character. 

Her  Majesty  was  able  to  build  Fried- 
richshof out  of  the  large  sum,  estimated 
at  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  which 
she  had  inherited  from  an  intimate  friend, 
the  Duchess  of  Galliera,  within  a  few 
months  of  the  Emperor's  death. 

In  the  days  when  as  Crown  Princess 
she  was  living  at  the  old  castle  at  Hom- 
burg, the  Empress  had  once  visited  Cron- 
berg. 

After  the  tragic  events  of  1888  her 
Majesty  longed  to  have  a  place  of  her 
own  where  she  could  occupy  her  mind 
in  building  and  improving.  The  Em- 
press remembered  the  visit  to  Cronberg, 
and  as  the  inquiries  she  caused  to  be  made 
about  its  climate,  soil,  and  so  on,  proved 
satisfactory,  she  decided  on  the  purchase 
without  delay.  The  owner  was  one  Dr. 
Steibel,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Reiss,  a  Man- 
chester manufacturer  who  built  the  short 
line  of  railway  connecting  Frankfort 
with  Cronberg.  The  property  consisted 
of  a  villa  and  a  few  acres,  but,  as  some 
neighbouring  properties  were  bought  up, 
the  estate  was  enlarged  to  some  two  hun- 
dred- and  fifty  acres.     Fortunately  the 
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pine  forests  surrounding  the  estate  were 
communal  property. 

The  Empress  resolved  that  Friedrichs- 
hof  should  be  primarily  a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  a  sort  of  model  domus  regalis, 
as  was  shown  by  the  pathetic  inscription 
on   the  porch,  "Friderici  Memoriae." 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
roads,  and  this,  with  draining,  building, 
and  planting,  occupied  fully  four  years, 
from  1889  to  1893. 

The  villa  of  Dr.  Steibel  was  practi- 
cally demolished,  and  in  its  place  rose  a 
stately  mansion  in  the  style  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  this  style,  which  marks  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renais- 
sance, to  be  found  along  the  Rhine  and 
throughout  Hesse  and  Nassau.  The 
schloss  itself  and  the  stables,  which  are 
in  the  style  of  a  Rhenish  or  Hessian 
farmhouse,  as  well  as  the  out-buildings, 
were  all  designed  by  Herr  Ihne,  a  fa- 
mous Berlin  architect;  but  the  Empress 
herself  personally  superintended  the  car- 
rying out  of  all  his  plans. 

The  Empress's  first  idea  was  to  call 
the  place  Friedrichsruh,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  name  might  cause  con- 
fusion with  Prince  Bismarck's  estate  in 
the  north  of  Prussia.  The  name  Fried- 
richshof  was  then  suggested  by  Princess 
Victoria,  and  finally  adopted. 

The  improved  relations  between  the 
Emperor  William  and  his  mother  were 
exhibited  early  in  189 1.  He  was  desir- 
ous of  testing  the  real  feeling  of  the 
Paris  populace  toward  Germany,  and  so 
with  his  sanction,  possibly  even  at  his 
direct  request,  the  Empress  Frederick 
went  to  Paris.  If  her  visit  had  been  a 
success,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Em- 
peror would  have  next  proposed  to  visit 
Paris  himself,  as  he  had  long  been  keenly 
desirous  of  doing.  But  the  memories  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  were  more 
lasting  than  the  Emperor  imagined,  and 
his  mother's  mission,  so  far  as  it  was 
intended  to  improve  Franco-German  re- 
lations, was  a  failure. 

It  was  on  February  19,  1891,  that  the 
Empress  Frederick  arrived  in  Paris. 
Her  visit,  though  not  technically  of  an 


official  character,  could  not  be  called  in- 
cognito, as  she  and  her  daughter.  Prin- 
cess Margaret,  attended  by  a  consider- 
able suite,  stayed  at  the  German  Em- 
bassy. 

The  general  surprise  in  Paris  was  so 
marked  that  a  communique  was  issued  to 
the  French  Press.  In  this  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Empress,  having  consented 
to  accept  the  position  of  patron  of  an  art 
exhibition  about  to  be  opened  in  Berlin, 
had  asked  some  notable  French  artists  to 
contribute  paintings.  A  number  of  these, 
notably  M.  Bouguereau  and  M.  De- 
taille,  had  accepted,  and  she  had  felt 
bound  to  come  to  Paris  and  thank  them 
personally. 

It  was  erroneously  said,  not  only  in 
the  French  but  also  in  the  German 
papers,  that  this  was  the  first  visit  the 
Empress  had  paid  to  Paris  since  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  This  was  not  the 
case.  She  had  been  there  three  times,  but 
on  the  previous  occasions  she  had  stayed 
at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  and  had  travelled 
in  real  incognito. 

The  first  three  or  four  days  of  her 
stay,  whatever  the  public  thought  of  the 
reason  assigned  for  it,  passed  oS.  well. 
The  Empress  visited  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  studios  and  picture  galleries,  and 
she  also  made  large  purchases  in  some 
of  the  curiosity-shops  for  which  Paris 
has  always  been  famous.  The  German 
Ambassador  gave  a  dinner  party  each 
evening  in  honour  of  his  august  guest, 
and  many  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  notably  Lord  and  Lady  Lytton, 
were  asked  to  meet  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  German  Press,  which 
had  been  kept  beforehand  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  visit,  was  now  devot- 
ing to  it  a  great  deal  of  not  very  kindly 
attention.  It  was  hinted  that  the  young 
Emperor  wished  to  effect  a  thorough 
reconciliation  with  France,  and  with  this 
idea  in  view  had  asked  his  mother  to 
titer  le  terrain.  These  hints  aroused  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Boulangist  party. 
Much  ill-feeling  had  been  awakened  by 
the  arbitrary  suppression  of  the  Ligue 
des  Patriotes,  and  long  before  the  Em- 
press's visit  a  huge  protest  meeting  had 
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been  arranged.  The  meeting  was  held, 
and  inflammatory  speeches  were  deliv- 
ered in  favour  of  "la  Revanche,"  but  no 
insult  of  any  sort  was  levelled  at  the 
Imperial  visitor.  In  fact  the  Empress 
later  testified  to  the  perfect  courtesy 
which  she  had  received  from  every  class 
of  Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman. 

It  suddenly  became  known  that  twice 
— once  alone  with  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, and  then,  on  another  day,  attended 
by  a  large  suite — the  Empress  had 
driven  out  from  Paris  to  view  the  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud,  believed 
by  the  French  to  have  been  wantonly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Prussians  in  1870.  The 
Empress  also  visited  Versailles  and  the 
neighbouring  battlefields. 

The  news  of  these  excursions  aroused 
very  bitter  feelings  among  many  other- 
wise sober  and  sensible  Parisians,  to 
whom  the  memories  of  TAnnee  Terri- 
ble, and  especially  of  the  Prussian  occu- 
pation of  Versailles,  were  still  painfully 
vivid.  Their  indignation  was  intensified 
when  it  became  known  that  some  ill-ad- 
vised Government  official  had  directed 
that  a  laurel  wreath  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  monument  to  Henri  Regnault,  the 
greatest  French  painter  of  his  generation, 
who  was  killed  at  Buzenval,  in  the  last 
desperate  sortie  from  Paris,  should  be  re- 
moved on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Empress  to  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts. 

This  was  indeed  pouring  oil  on  the 
fire!  It  was  rumoured  that  this  special 
act  of  tactless  stupidity  would  be  the 
subject  of  an  interpellation  in  the  Cham- 
ber. The  depth  of  feeling  aroused  is  il- 
lustrated by  one  fact,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, find  its  way  into  the  Press.  All 
those  painters  who  had  accepted  the  Em- 
press's invitation  to  exhibit  at  Berlin  re- 
ceived each  morning,  till  their  accep- 
tances* were  withdrawn,  the  following 
macabre  visiting-card: 

"HENRI  REGNAULT, 

"69*  battalion  de  marche,  4*  compagnie, 

"Buzenval." 

Meanwhile,  the  less  responsible  section 
of  the  Paris  Press  had  also  added  fuel 


to  the  flame  by  such  headings  as  "Insultes 
aux  Frangais" — ^^"Visites  Imperiales  a 
Saint  Cloud  et  a  Versailles." 

The  French  Government  reluctantly 
informed  the  German  Ambassador  that 
it  would  be  advisable  that  the  Empress, 
who  had  already  prolonged  her  visit  for 
several  days  longer  than  had  at  first  been 
arranged,  should  leave  Paris.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26th  the  following  note  was  sent 
to  the  Press:  "The  Empress  Frederick 
will  leave  Paris  to-morrow  morning  for 
London  at  11.30  via  Calais."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Imperial  party  left  for 
London  the  next  day  by  the  ten  o'clock 
express  via  Boulogne. 

But  the  "incident"  was  by  no  means 
over.  The  French  artists  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  exhibit  their 
works  at  Berlin  all  withdrew  their  ac- 
ceptances, and  as  a  result  the  German 
Press  burst  forth  into  most  violent  and 
coarse  abuse  of  France  and  of  the  French. 
Indeed,  it  looked  at  one  moment  as  if 
nothing  could  prevent  the  two  nations 
from  rushing  at  each  other's  throats. 

The  Empress  was  greatly  distressed, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  she  wrote  to  her 
son  a  long  private  letter,  pointing  out 
that  she  had  been  personally  very  well 
received,  and  indeed  most  courteously 
treated,  during  her  stay  in  Paris. 

It  is  clear  that  in  France  all  parties, 
and  even  those  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  who  were  personally  at- 
tached to  the  Empress,  regretted,  if  they 
did  not  blame,  her  imprudence,  for  what 
had  finally  lighted  the  tinder  was  the  ex- 
pedition to  Versailles.  With  all  her  love 
of  French  art  and  her  sympathy  with  the 
French  "intellectuals" — her  great  admi- 
ration for  Ren  an  was  well  known — the 
Empress  Frederick  had  always  taken  on 
the  whole  what  may  be  called  the  Grer- 
man  view  of  the  French  character — that 
is,  she  regarded  the  French  as  gay,  friv- 
olous, and  lacking  in  ballast  and  in  the 
deeper  qualities  of  humanity.  If  they 
had  been  what  their  Imperial  guest  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
would  have  shrugged  its  shoulders  and 
diplomatically  remained  silent,  however 
froissee  it  might  have  been  at  such  lack 
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of  tact  on  the  part  of  a  great  personage. 

Some  months  later  the  Empress  spoke 
of  the  matter  to  English  friends  with 
deep  regret,  but  still  with  a  curious  lack 
of  understanding.  She  even  mentioned 
the  subject  to  the  then  French  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  M.  Waddington,  ea- 
gerly telling  him  that  she  had  experienced 
nothing  but  respect  and  even  sympathy 
during  the  first  part  of  her  visit,  and  ex- 
pressing her  astonishment  and  distress  at 
the  feeling  her  visit  to  Versailles  and  the 
battlefields  round  Paris  had  provoked. 
She  had  brought  herself  by  then  to  share 
Queen  Victoria's  view,  namely,  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  a  more  or  less  his- 
trionic demonstration  against  the  French 
Government. 

It  showed,  however,  the  Empress's 
largeness  of  mind  that  during  this  same 
visit  to  England  which  followed  her 
hasty  departure  from  France  she  spoke 
with  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  verse 
of  Paul  Deroulede,  the  great  chauvinist 
leader  of  the  Revanche  party. 

This  was  the  last  intervention  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  in  public  affairs. 

In  the  following  year  the  Empress  had 
the  grief  of  losing  a  very  old  friend  in 
the  person  of  Lord  Arthur  Russell.  Of 
these  three  gifted  brothers,  who  were  at 
once  so  alike  and  so  different,  she  said 
pathetically:  "The  chief  charm  of  the 
two  others  to  me  used  to  be  that  they 
were  Lord  Odo's  brothers,  until  I  came 
to  know  them  well  and  to  appreciate  each 
one  for  his  own  sake." 

There  burst  forth,  late  in  the  year 
1892,  a  most  extraordinary  scandal,  in 
which  the  Empress  Frederick,  although 
the  affair  was  almost  ostentatiously  un- 
connected with  her,  could  not  but  be 
deeply  interested. 

Various  members  of  the  Imperial 
family,  as  well  as  members  of  their 
Households,  began  to  be  assailed  with 
scurrilous  anonymous  letters,  which  not 
only  contained  shrewd  and  well-aimed 
abuse  of  each  individual,  but  which  also 
revealed  all  sorts  of  shameful  secrets  to 
those  from  whom  they  had  been  sedu- 
lously hidden.  Long-buried  family  skele- 
tons were  dragged  out  into  the  light  of 


day  and  no  one  was  spared.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  sufferers  were  those  most  closely 
clustered  round  about  the  throne.  There 
was,  however,  one  exception.  The  wid- 
owed Empress  was  neither  attacked  nor 
even  mentioned,  and  the  attempt  was  evi- 
dently made,  by  the  writer  or  writers  of 
these  extraordinary  communications,  to 
respect,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  of  the  Emperor's 
mother. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  discover 
the  perpetrators  of  this  most  evil  and  in- 
comprehensible practical  joke,  if  practi- 
cal joke  it  was.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  the  letters  emanated  from  two  peo- 
ple, presumed  to  be  husband  and  wife, 
but  soon  it  became  clear  to  thoughtful 
investigators,  and  these  comprised  all  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  the  Berlin 
Court  world,  that  many  more  than  two 
or  even  three  persons  must  be  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy.  Indeed,  the  Empress 
Frederick  is  said  to  have  observed  to  a 
friend  that  she  felt  sure  that  many  of 
those  who  had  at  first  been  victims  had 
now  become  aggressors,  and  that  practi- 
cally everybody  was  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  slinging  mud  by  way  of  re- 
venge for  real  or  fancied  injuries. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  the 
long  and  complicated  story  of  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  anonymous  letter 
scandal.  No  really  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion was  ever  attained.  Even  now  Ger- 
man opinion,  notably  among  those  most 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation which  took  place  by  the  Em- 
peror's command,  is  hopelessly  divided. 
The  affair  ended  in  the  imprisonment — 
unjust  as  it  turned  out — of  a  high  Court 
official,  in  a  fatal  duel,  and  in  many 
tragi-comedies. 

It  was  not  in  the  Empress  Frederick's 
nature  ever  to  be  idle,  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  planning  and  arranging 
palaces  and  gardens. 

For  a  long  time  the  building  of  Fried- 
richshof  kept  her  happy  and  contented. 
She  took  up  her  residence  at  Homburg 
and  drove  over  every  day,  being  on  the 
friendliest  terms,  not  only  with  the  archi- 
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tect  and  builder,  but  also  with  the  masons 
and  the  other  workmen.  One  might  say 
that  she  watched  the  laying  of  nearly 
every  stone,  and  she  must  have  felt  sorry 
when  the  work  was  done.  Still,  there 
was  plenty  of  occupation  left  for  her, 
when  the  building  was  finished,  in  super- 
intending the  furnishing  and  other  ar- 
rangements. At  this  time  she  showed 
not  the  least  sign  of  failing  health  or 
strength — indeed,  for  her  age  she  was  re- 
markably strong  and  even  robust. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the 
details  of  the  drawing-rooms  and  other 
apartments  of  the  castle,  but  some  of  the 
pictures  and  sculpture  were  of  particular 
interest.  For  instance,  there  were  many 
curious  portraits  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Hanover;  a  sketch,  by  Titian, 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  of  Germany ; 
a  fine  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great; 
and  many  busts  and  statues  of  the  Em- 
press's relatives,  including  a  beautiful 
marble  bust  of  her  son,  little  Prince 
Waldemar. 

The  fireplace  in  the  library  deserves 
mention,  being  of  Istrian  stone  in  the 
Venetian  style — indeed,  all  through  the 
castle  the  fireplaces  were  of  remarkable 
artistic  beauty.  Thus,  that  in  the  great 
dining-room  was  of  marble  supported  on 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick. 

In  the  library  was  placed  a  replica  of 
the  altar-piece  in  Cologne  Cathedral, 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  bookcases,  running  nearly  all  round 
the  room,  contained  the  Empress's  col- 
lection of  some  thirty  years.  One  case 
was  devoted  entirely  to  books  dedicated 
to  her,  and  the  authors  of  many  of  them 
had  been  admitted  to  her  personal  friend- 
ship. Another  section  contained  all  the 
books  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Eng- 
lish Royal  family,  and  many  of  these 
were  gifts  with  inscriptions  in  Queen 
Victoria's  large,  clear  handwriting. 

Every  book  in  the  library  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Empress,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  read  and  re-read.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  section  de- 
voted to  political  economy,  a  subject  in 
which  she  was  intensely  interested.  Here 


were  to  be  seen  all  the  works  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  a  gift  from  Dean  Stanley; 
here,  too,  were  kept  the  Empress's  mar- 
vellous collection  of  autographs,  begun 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  and  con- 
taining the  handwriting,  not  only  of  prac- 
tically all  the  Royal  personages  of 
Europe,  but  also  of  statesmen,  artists, 
and  literary  and  scientific  men,  who  had 
all  made  their  mark  in  their  several  call- 
ings. 

The  Empress  was  indeed  a  collector. 

Her    possessions    afforded    her    intense 

pleasure;    to    use    her    own    expressive 

'phrase:  "One  loves  one's  own  things  so 

much ;  one  strokes  them  with  one's  eyes." 

There  was  arranged  in  glass  cases  her 
collection  of  coins  and  medals,  which 
contained  some  particularly  fine  and  rare 
examples  from  the  Brandenburg-Prus- 
sian, English,  French,  and  Vatican  mints. 
One  case  was  devoted  to  a  numismatic 
portrait-gallery  of  her  own  relations. 

Her  collection  of  photographs,  each 
properly  titled,  took  up  three  hundred 
portfolios.  When  going  over  these  the 
Empress  would  wax  enthusiastic  over 
the  views  of  the  places  where  she  had 
herself  stayed,  particularly  those  in 
Italy,  such  as  Rapallo,  S.  Margherita, 
Baveno,  and  Portofino.  A  very  favour- 
ite city  of  hers  was  Triest,  of  which  she 
seemed  to  know  every  stock  and  stone. 

In  the  library,  too,  there  was  much  to 
recall  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Every 
word  that  her  husband  had  ever  writ- 
ten, however  trivial,  the  Empress  care- 
fully preserved.  All  his  marginal  notes 
were  treated  with  fixative,  and  one  of 
her  chief  cares  when  sending  any  books 
to  institutions  was  to  make  sure  that 
there  was  nothing  written  in  her  hus- 
band's own  hand  in  them. 

The  Empress  was  fond  of  collecting 
curiosities, — bits  of  old  oak,  old  sculp- 
ture, and  silver — and  she  amused  herself 
from  time  to  time  in  bargaining  for  these 
things  in  cottages  and  dealers'  shops. 
Nor  was  she  superior  to  the  familiar 
pride  of  the  collector  in  displaying  her 
treasures  afterwards  and  explaining  what 
bargains  she  had  secured. 

The  Empress,  especially  as  a  young 
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woman,  did  not  care  very  much  for  read- 
ing, though  she  was  fond  of  being  read 
aloud  to,  as  are  most  Royal  personages. 
She  was,  however,  passionately  inter- 
ested in  books,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in 
her  tenth  year  she  spent  all  her  pocket- 
money  on  them.  As  she  grew  older,  she 
read  more,  but  she  read  in  order  to  in- 
struct herself  rather  than  for  pleasure. 
As  a  matter  of  course  she  always  read 
all  those  books  published  in  her  native 
country  which  made  any  stir,  whether 
they  were  memoirs,  books  of  exploration, 
essays,  or  novels. 

At  half-past  ten  every  morning  (Sun-  * 
days  excepted)  the  Empress  went  into 
her  library  to  work.  She  was  an  ex- 
.  tremely  rapid  reader,  and  if  her  intellec- 
tual interests — science,  theology,  philoso- 
phy, history,  literature,  archaeology,  art, 
economics,  hygiene — may  have  seemed 
too  discursive,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  acquit  her  of  dilettanteism.  She  pos- 
sessed in  all  these  different  branches  a 
solid  foundation  ,of  knowledge,  which 
enabled  her  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  discussions  of  experts.  Like  her 
brother,  King  Edward,  she  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  truly  Royal  gift  of  as- 
similating knowledge  from  conversation, 
and  she  had  been  so  well  "grounded,** 
so  to  speak,  that  whenever  she  talked 
with  a  specialist  in  any  subject  she  knew 
just  what  questions  to  ask. 

When  reading  a  book,  the  Empress 
almost  always  made  notes  in  the  margin. 
This  is  interesting  as  showing  how  rest- 
lessly alive,  and  in  a  sense  over-stimu- 
lated, her  brain  must  always  have  been. 
It  was  perhaps  a  fortunate  thing  dur- 
ing her  long  illness,  for  even  then  she 
never  felt  any  wish  to  be  idle,  or  to  sit 
alone  and  think  of  herself. 

In  the  grounds  of  Friedrichshof  her 
Majesty  was  able  to  indulge  to  the  full 
her  love  of  gardening.  Not  only  did  she 
know  the  Latin  names  of  every  plant  and 
flower,  but  she  was  a  really  practical 
gardener,  able  to  design  landscape 
schemes. 

The  rosery,  for  instance,  was  her  crea- 
tion. About  half  an  acre  in  extent,  it 
resembled  the  rosery  at  Birkall,  on  the 


Balmoral  estate.  It  sloped  gently  up- 
wards, divided  into  numerous  little  ter- 
races, bearing  double  rows  of  half-stan- 
dard roses,  and  it  was  bounded  partly  by 
a  creeper-clad  wall,  and  partly  by  trellis- 
work  over  which  roses  were  trained.  In 
the  flower-beds  of  the  ordinary  garden 
her  Majesty  showed  her  strong  prefer- 
ence for  old-fashioned  English  flowers — 
indeed,  throughout  she  evidently  aimed 
at  reproducing  the  mingled  beauty  and 
repose  so  characteristic  of  English  gar- 
dens. AH  kinds  of  trees,  too,  she 
planted,  and  many  have  the  added  in- 
terest of  an  iron  tablet  recording  that  it 
was  planted  by  some  Royal  or  distin- 
guished visitor. 

The  Empress  certainly  had  no  lack  of 
occupation  and  interest  at  Cronberg. 
She  had  always  been  fascinated  by  resto- 
ration and  excavation  work,  and  fortu- 
nately Cronberg  possessed  both  an  old 
castle  and  an  old  church,  which  she 
eagerly  set  herself  to  preserve  for  future 
generations.  At  the  old  Burg  she  found 
many  ancient  remains,  such  as  arrow- 
heads, keys,  etc.,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  several  Gothic  iron  "Ofenplatten.** 
She  was  interested  in  every  detail.  Once 
she  spent  a  long  time  hunting  for  a  pas- 
sageway which  she  knew  must  be  there 
because  of  the  "pechnaze,**  or  slit  in  the 
wall  through  which  boiling  lead  used  to 
be  poured  in  mediaeval  sieges.  When  out 
riding  she  always  kept  a  keen  look-out 
for  survivals  of  the  past.  Thus  she  was 
much  interested  in  the  iron  crosses  to  be 
found  in  the  Taunus,  and  she  proposed 
to  draw  all  the  different  kinds  and  pub- 
lish a  book  about  them. 

To  the  restoration  of  Cronberg 
Church  the  Empress  devoted  an  immense 
amount  of  personal  trouble.  Two  Minis- 
ters and  some  important  oflicials  had  to 
be  approached  before  the  order  from  the 
Cabinet  was  obtained  granting  the  neces- 
sary financial  help.  When  it  was  at  last 
issued,  the  Empress  herself  brought  it  to 
Cronberg  and,  arriving  there  in  the  even- 
ing, carried  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  pastor.  Hardly  a  nail  was  put 
in  the  church  without  her  knowledge. 
She  studied  and  re-studied  for  months  the 
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details  of  windows,  doors,  hinges,  etc. 
Her  delight  was  great  when  under  the 
whitewash  she  discovered  some  frescoes  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

A  tablet  was  put  up  in  the  choir  setting 
forth  what  the  Empress  had  done  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  but  here  the 
truly  modest  nature  of  the  woman  showed 
itself.  She  had  the  tablet  removed  from 
the  choir,  and  refixed  in  a  place  high  up 
where  it  is  practically  unseen. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  on  these 
comparatively  happy  years  at  Friedrichs- 
hof.  The  Empress  as  a  rule  dressed  very 
simply  in  black.  Her  only  jewellery 
were  two  gold  rings,  one  with  a  sapphire 
and  two  diamonds,  and  the  other  a 
smooth  ruby,  while  a  miniature  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  hung  round  her  neck. 
She  was  up  early  every  rtiorning.  She 
liked  to  see  everything  bright  and  gleam- 
ing in  the  Castle,  and  not  a  speck  of  dust 
was  allowed.  At  eight  o'clock  it  was 
her  habit  to  go  out  riding  for  two  hours. 
She  was  an  excellent  horsewoman  and 
full  of  daring;  even  when  nearing  sixty 
she  still  jumped  difficult  ditches  and  ob- 
stacles, and  she  always  rode  young  and 
spirited  animals.  Once  she  was  pushed 
against  a  wall  by  a  frisky  horse,  and  later 
she  had  the  more  serious  accident  which 
some  think  brought  about  her  final  ill- 
ness. But  even  in  the  worst  weather 
she  never  gave  up  her  morning  ride. 

During  her  widowhood  the  Empress 
had  at  last  the  joy  of  knowing  that  she 
was  really  loved  and  understood  by  her 
neighbours,  both  gentle  and  simple.  She 
was  regarded  at  Cronberg  much  as 
Queen  Victoria  was  regarded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balmoral.  She  made 
herself  acquainted  with  practically  the 
whole    population,    not    only   with    the 
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poor,  on  whom  she  was  able  to  shower 
intelligent  gifts  and  much  practical  good 
advice,  but  also  with  that  difficult  inter- 
mediate class  who,  all  the  world  over, 
generally  remain  out  of  touch  with  the 
great  house  of  the  village. 

People  of  this  class  dwelt  in  little 
chalets  which  began  to  spring  up  over 
that  healthy  and  beautiful  neighbourhood, 
but  even  their  thorny  pride  was  not  proof 
against  the  Empress's  friendliness,  in 
which  there  was  never  any  touch  of  con- 
descension or  patronage.  There  were 
not  a  few  artists  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  some  of  these  the  Em- 
press was  on  specially  intimate  terms.  She 
was  fond  of  dropping  in  and  finding  them 
at  work.  The  Empress  was  full  of  quaint 
conceits  and  ideas;  thus,  when  she  was 
going  to  see  an  artist  or  any  one  in  whom 
she  took  a  special  interest,  she  liked  to 
choose  his  birthday  for  the  visit.  Her 
energy  was  extraordinary.  One  observer 
who  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  in  her 
widowhood  declares  that  she  used  to  go 
upstairs  and  downstairs  like  a  young 
girl,  and  when  she  greeted  the  company 
assembled  at  table  every  compulsion  of 
etiquette  seemed  to  be  instantly  removed. 

Naturally  Cronberg  benefited  by  her 
great  knowledge  of  hygiene.  To  the 
elaborately  equipped  hospital  which  she 
founded  there,  she  gave  the  most  punctil- 
ious care.  She  often  cut  her  roses  herself 
and  took  them  to  the  sick.  The  Em- 
press also  built  a  poorhouse,  a  Victoria 
school,  and  a  library  for  the  people,  and 
she  arranged  the  Victoria  and  Kaiser 
Friedrich  public  park.  She  hated  leav- 
ing Cronberg  every  autumn:  "The  de- 
parture is  dreadful  to  me,"  she  said  on 
one  occasion:  "when  I  am  travelling  I 
feel  like  a  mussel  without  its  shell." 
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The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  August  sth: 
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4.  War,  What  For?    Kirkpatrick. 

5.  Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 
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Chronicle   and   Comment 


Probably  no  poem  has  been  so  much 
quoted  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 

as  Tennyson's  "Locksley 
The  Voice  of  Hall."  A  recent  issue  of 
Tennyson         the     London     Spectator 

brings  to  light  another 
Tennyson  poem,  hitherto  unpublished, 
which  seems  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
present  crisis.  The  Spectator  obtained 
the  poem  from  the  present  Lord  Tenny- 
son. 

O !  where  is  he,  the  simple  fool, 

Who  says  that  wars  are  over? 

What  bloody  portent  flashes  there 

Across  the  Straits  of  Dover? 

Nine  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  arms 

May  seek  to  bring  us  under; 

But  England  lives,  and  still  will  live, 

For  we'll  crush  the  despot  yonder. 

Are  we  ready,  Britons  all, 

To  answer  foes  with  thunder? 

Arm,  arm,  arm! 

O,  shame  on  selfish  patronage — 

It  is  the  country's  ruin — 

Come,  put  the  right  man  in  his  place, 

And  up  now  and  be  doing! 

O  gather,  gallant  volunteers, 

In  every  town  and  village. 

For  there  are  tigers — fiends,  not  men— 

Who  violate,  burn  and  pillage  I 

Are  you  ready,  Britons  all, 

To  answer  foes  with  thunder? 

Arm,   arm,   arm  I 


Up,  stout-limbed  yeomen,  leave  awhile 

The  fattening  of  your  cattle — 

And,  if  indeed  ye  wish  for  peace. 

Be  ready  for  the  battle! 

To  fight  the  battle  of  the  world. 

Of  progress  and  humanity. 

In  spite  of  his  eight  million  lies 

And   bastard   Christianity! 

Are  we  ready,  Britons  all. 

To  answer  foes  with  thunder? 

Arm,  arm,  arm! 


•   •   • 


A  vivid  picture  from  Ernest  Alfred 
Vizetelly's  My  Days  of  Adventure,  which 

deals  mainly  with  Paris 
Hugo's  Return    during  the  war  of  1870, 

is  that  describing  the 
return  of  Victor  Hugo  after  the  fall  of 
the  Empire.  To  Hugo  Sedan  meant  the 
end  of  the  long  years  of  exile  at  Guern- 
sey. The  return  was  characteristically 
theatrical.  When  he  alighted  from  the 
train  he  said  to  those  who  had  assembled 
to  give  him  a  fitting  greeting  that  he  had 
come  to  do  his  duty  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
that  duty  being  to  save  Paris,  which 
meant  more  than  saving  France,  for  it 
implied  saving  the  world  itself — Paris  be- 
ing the  capital  of  civilisation,  the  centre 
of  mankind.  Naturally  enough,  those 
fine  sentiments  were  fervently  applauded 
by  the  great  poet's  admirers,  and  when 
he  had  installed  himself  with  his  com- 
panions in  an  open  carriage,  two  or  three 
thousand  people  escorted  him  procession- 
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ally  along  the  Boulevard.  It  was  night- 
time, and  the  cafes  were  crowded  and  the 
footways  covered  with  promenaders.  On 
every  side  shouts  of  "Vive  Victor  Hugo!" 
rang  out.  The  poet  would  stand  up,  un- 
cover, and  wave  his  hat  in  response  to 
the  acclamation.  Hugo,  at  that  time 
sixty-eight  years  old,  still  looked  vigor- 
ous, but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
such  man  as  himself  to  save  the  city  from 
what  was  impending.  He  indicted  flam- 
boyant manifestoes,  enrolled  himself  as  a 
National  Guard,  and  showed  himself  on 
the  streets  wearing  the  uniform.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  ever 
did  a  "sentry-go." 


The  Personal 
Ouida 


Almost  seven  years  have  passed  since 
the  death  of  the  talented  woman  who  was 
50  widely  known  under  her 
pseudonym  of  Ouida,  and 
yet  we  are  no  nearer  than 
we  were  then  to  a  decision  as  to  her 
definite  place  among  the  writers  of  her 
time.  That  she  had  ability  of  a  really 
high  order,  and  that  she  obscured  it  by 
frequent  displays  of  literary  bad  taste  arc 
facts  not  to  be  disputed.  Apart  from 
her  work  with  the  pen  her  personality 
and  life  were  of  unusual  interest,  and  so 
we  give  a  very  genuine  welcome  to  Eliza- 
beth   Lee's   illuminating  and   yet    disap- 


pointing Ouida:  A  Memoir,  which  has 
just  come  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Duf- 
field  and  Company.  Perhaps  the  use  of 
the  word  disappointing  is  an  injustice  to 
Miss  Lee.  But  so  interesting  was  the 
Ouida  of  countless  anecdotes  that  the 
book  leaves  the  impression  that  entirely 
too  much  has  been  left  unsaid.  We  could 
very  well  spare  the  chapters  that  treat  of 
Ouida  as  novelist,  of  Ouida  as  critic,  of 
Ouida  as  humanitarian  and  social  re- 
former. In  their  place  we  should  have 
wished  a  much  more  Interesting  and  inti- 
mate account  of  the  building  of  such  a 
hook  as  Under  Two  Flags,  which  justly 
has  a  high  place  among  the  "best  sellers 
of  yesterday," 

Like  Charles  Reade  Ouida  had  a  pro- 
found respect  for  her  own  productions, 
and  a  contempt  that  was  almost  ill-na- 
tured at  times  for  the  productions  of 
other  writers  of  fiction,  especially  those 
which  had  enjoyed  some  pronounced  suc- 
cess. For  example,  the  dominant  note 
in  her  letters  to  Baron  Tauchnitz  is  the 
note  of  envy.  It  is  impossible  to  charac- 
terise it  by  any  kindlier  name.  George 
du  Maurier's  Trilby  seemed  particularly 
to  exasperate  her.  "I  think  Trilby  was 
made  by  the  Press,  partly  and  partly  by 
its  brio  and  freshness.    The  first  volume 
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is  charming.  The  second  I  think  is  rub- 
bish," she  wrote  on  one  occasion.  Tauch- 
nitz  had  told  her  that  Trilby  had  had 
the  biggest  sale  of  any  novel  in  his  scries 
for  many  years.  "I  think  you  will  find 
The  Masarenes  worth  ten  thousand 
Trilbys,"  was  her  retort.  And  again  she 
asks  of  the  same  overdrawn  book:  "Don't 
you  think  it  is  worth  many  Trilbysf"  In 
another  letter  she  speaks  of  having  known 
Oscar  Wilde  very  well.  "I  do  not  think 
he  is  a  clever  man ;  he  was  a  successful 
poseur  and  plagiarist;  he  was  essentially 
the  cabotin.  'I  have  written  three  come- 
dies in  one  year,'  he  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  my  friend  replied :  'a  great  ex- 
ercise of  memory!'"  Of  Edmond  Ros- 
tand she  wrote:  "I  cannot  agree  that  he 
is  a  genius  or  even  a  poet.  He  is  ob- 
noxious to  me  with  his  jeweller's  similes." 


One  of  the  legends  that  grew  up  about 
Ouida  was  that  she  hated  women  and 
Americans.  There  was  an  old  story  to 
the  effect  that  an  American  woman  once 
tried  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  Italy.  The 
combination  was  too  much  for  Ouida's 
nerves,  and  her  remarks  were  of  an  ex- 
plosive nature.  But  the  American  visitor, 
nothing  daunted,  is  said  to  have  replied 
defiantly:     "After     all,     we     American 


Nor  was  Ouida  at  all  favourably  im- 
pressed by  the  American,  F,  Marion 
Crawford,  who  like  herself  so  long  made 
Italy  his  home.  "I  can  never  understand 
how  Crawford  turns  out  hooks  in  the 
number  he  does.  If  he  had  written  one- 
sixth  the  number  he  might  have  been  a 
great  novelist  or  at  least  a  good  one.  But 
the  public  does  not  know  mediocrity  from 
excellence,  or  trumpery  from  beauty." 
Mrs.  Craigie's  plays  she  characterised  as 
"very  poor  stuflf;  there  is  no  plot  at  all 
and  the  little  action  there  is,  wholly  im- 
probable." But  the  merit  she  could  not 
find  in  others  she  was  only  too  ready  to 
see  in  herself.  The  London  publisher, 
Mr,  F.  Fisher  Unwin,  was  once  guilty  of 
a  slight  indiscretion  which  promptly 
brought  the  following  reproof:  "Please 
do  not  bracket  any  books  of  mine  with 
others  thus.  My  works  are  something 
more  than  novels  of  the  season.  If  not 
I  have  lived  in  vain."  Baron  Tauchnitz, 
in  his  catalogue,  once  made  use  of  the 
name  Louise  de  la  Ramee.  The  author 
was  quick  to  notice  it.  "I  Just  see  in 
your  catalogue  that  you  append  another 
name  to  Ouida.  Please  take  it  out, 
I  have  no  other  name  in  Literature. 
And  it  should  not  be  put  in  inverted 
commas." 


OCIDA,  LOUISE  DE  LA  RAM£e 

women  are  the  only  persons  who  ever 
read  your  nasty  books,"  Of  this  alleged 
phase  of  Ouida's  nature  the  present  vol- 
ume has  little  to  say.  The  only  expres- 
sion of  hostility  is  contained  in  a  letter  in 
which  she  comments  "I  should  have  liked 
to  see  Asquith  when  In  Rome,  but  could 
not  afford  to  go  ther 
the  prices  exorbitant 
city  had  a  better  us 
telry  for  Yankees," 
the  United  States  as 
gar  in  all  thi 
actions,"  but 
cism  to  make  of  modern  Europe.  To  her 
mind  all  courtesy,  calmness,  gentleness 
and  grace  in  the  world  had  passed  away 
with  the  people  of  her  childhood. 


I  wish  the  great 

e  than  being  a  hos- 

True,  she  speaks  of 

s  as  being  "horribly  vul- 

ways  and  thoughts  and 

criti- 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  was  passed 
around  a  strange  yarn,  which  received 
credence  for  a  moment,  to  the  effect  that 
Ouida,  despite  her  intolerance  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americans,  was  herself  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth.  How  and  where  such  a 
curious  story  originated  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Louise  de  la 
Ramee  was  born  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  Dickens  intro- 
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duced  into  the  pages  of  the  Pickwick 
Papers,  or  January  I,  1839.  Her  mother 
had  been  a  Miss  Sutton,  and  her  father 
was  Louis  Rame,  a  Frenchman  who 
taught  his  native  tongue  in  different 
schools  in  the  town.  This  Louis  Rame 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mysterious 
personage,  who  was  a  friend  of  Louis 
Napoleon  during  his  exile  in  England, 
but  later  quarrelled  with  him.  Ouida's 
young  life  was  marked  by  precocity  that 
was  both  literary  and  sentimental.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  she  wrote  a  history  of 
England,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to 
fall  in  love  with  any  man  who  treated 
her  with  ordinary  politeness,  and  imag- 
ined him  to  be  equally  in  love  with  her. 


In  a  word,  Ouida  the  child  was  very  like 
the  Ouida  of  mature  years.  Always  she 
regarded  herself  as  a  heroine  of  one  of 
her  own  books  rather  than  an  ordinary 
woman  living  in  an  ordinary  world. 

Ouida  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
the  family,  consisting  of  her  grandmother, 
her  mother,  and  herself  (the  father  hav- 
ing made  one  of  his  usual  mysterious  dis- 
appearances), left  Bury  St.  Edmunds  for 
London.  Ouida  had  already  begun  writ- 
ing fiction,  and  meeting  William  Harri- 
son Ainsworth,  who  was  at  that  time  edit- 
ing Bentley's  Miscellany,  she  submitted 
some  of  her  stories  to  him.  Ainsworth 
at  once  recognised  their  merit  and  ac- 
cepted them  for  the  magazine.  The  first, 
entitled  Dashwood's  Drag,  appeared  in 
the  Miscellany  for  April  and  May,  1859. 
and  she  contributed  stories  to  every  suc- 
ceeding number  up  to  July,  1862,  all  of 
them  being  signed  "Ouida."  These  early 
tales  were  characteristic  in  that  they  dis- 
played remarkable,  yet  necessarily  inaccu- 
rate, knowledge  of  various  places  about 
the  Continent  which  the  girl  had  never 
seen.  They  were  followed  by  the  novels 
Granville  de  Vigne,  Siraihmore,  Chan- 
dos,  Idalia  and  Under  Two  Flags.  And 
Ouida  became  a  personality  and  the  ob- 
ject of  much  public  curiosity. 

To  understand  Ouida's  position  in  the 

years  of  her  first  successes  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  that  English  society  in  the  six- 
ties was,  superficially  at  least,  exceedingly 
straight-laced.  Not  only  were  her  books 
regarded  as  audacious,  but  her  manner  of 
life,  innocent  enough  in  reality,  subjected 
her  to  critical  conjecture.  For  example, 
it  was  a  bold  thing  at  that  time  for  three 
women  to  settle  down  alone  in  London 
without  husband,  son,  or  brother  by  way 
of  protector,  and  for  one  of  them  to  earn 
her  living  by  writing.  There  was  one 
story  to  the  effect  that  Ouida  was  dis- 
vorced,  another  tale  had  it  that  "Ouida" 
was  another  pen  name  of  George  Eliot. 
Even  when  she  became  better  known 
there  were  sound  grounds  for  the  charge 
of  eccentricity.  At  the  parties  which  she 
gave  at  the  Langham  Hotel  the  guests 
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were  almost  entirely  men,  the  two  excep- 
tions being  Ouida's  mother  and  Lady 
Burton.  These  parties  were  given  with  a 
purpose.  She  would  start  her  guests  talk- 
ing on  a  subject  about  which  she  knew 
iittle  or  nothing  because  she  needed  in- 
formation for  a  novel  that  she  was  writ- 
ing or  projecting.  She  was  once  asked 
how  she  knew  so  much  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially of  men's  lives.  She  replied,  "I  hear 
a  sentence  and  that  illuminates  all."  Tact 
was  not  a  Ouida  characteristic.  Requir- 
ing information  about  duelling  she  asked 
Hamilton  Aide  what  he  knew  about  it, 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  his  father  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  in  Paris  in  1830.  In 
those  days  smoking  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  was  considered  a  breach  of  good 
manners,  and  any  woman  who  permitted, 
it  was  regarded  as  "fast."  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  young  officers  of  the 
Guards  were  dining  with  Ouida,  and 
pipes  and  cigars  were  lighted,  she  said, 
"Now,  gentlemen,  suppose  my  mother 
and  myself  were  out  of  the  room.  Smoke 
and  drink  as  if  you  were  at  the  club; 
talk  as  if  you  were  in  the  smoking  room 
there;  never  think  about  us." 


THE   dog's   CEMETtBV 

In  addition  to  entertaining  at  her  own 
home  Ouida  often  dined  out.  One  man 
described  her  at  a  dinner  in  1868  as 
"dressed  in  green  silk,  with  a  clever,  sinis- 
ter face,  her  hair  down,  small  hands  and 
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feet,  and  a  voice  like  a  carving  knife." 
To  a  woman  she  said,  "As  I  talk  better 
than  others,  I  ought  to  be  listened  to  even 
if  singing  is  going  on."  An  Italian 
woman,  meeting  her  some  years  later,  de- 
scribed her  as  "standing  on  a  white  bear- 
skin, dressed  in  a  white  flowing  garment 
with  wide  open  sleeves — in  short,  like  a 
heroine  of  romance.  Unfortunately  her 
physique  did  not  correspond  to  her  sur- 
roundings, and  these  only  set  off  her  dis- 
advantages. Her  voice,  too,  was  monoto- 
nous, and  I  was  disappointed.  I  expected 
a  lively  and  interesting  conversation  and 
found  her  dull."  Yet  there  were  those  on 
whom  she  left  a  more  favourable  impres- 
sion. She  numbered  among  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  throughout  her  life 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  famous 
men  of  the  times.  The  few  women,  too, 
to  whom  she  extended  her  friendship  had 
affection  for  her  and  were  staunch  to  the 
end.  Perhaps,  all  in  all,  there  has  never 
been  a  sounder  verdict  than  that  of  Henry 
James,  who  summed  her  up  as  "curious 
in  a  common,  little  way  ...  of  a  most 
uppish  or  dauntless  little  spirit  of  arro- 
gance and  independence  ...  a  little  ter- 
rible and  finally  pathetic  grotesque." 


•  • 


The  house  of  Tauchnitz  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  story  of  Ouida  that 

Baron  Tauchnite  '*  P^"^"'^^  *  paragraph 

or  two  here,  especially 

as  we  are  not  likely  to  see  many  new 
English  books  in  the  familiar,  clear,  easily 
read  type  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
House  of  Tauchnitz  was  started  in  1841. 
Christian  Bernhard  Tauchnitz,  the  foun- 
der of  the  firm,  was  born  in  181 6.  He 
came  of  a  family  of  publishers  and  em- 
barked upon  his  business  career  with  the 
idea  that  developed  into  the  Tauchnitz 
book  as  it  is  known  to-day.  In  1843,  he 
visited  London  and  laid  his  project  be- 
fore the  English  authors  whose  works  he 
proposed  to  publish.  The  broad  lines  on 
which  an  agreement  were:  (i)  payment 
to  English  authors;  (2)  exclusive  au- 
thorisation for  the  Tauchnitz  edition  on 
the  Continent;  (3)  no  Importation  of 
the  Tauchnitz  edition  into  England  or 
her  colonies.    The  first  book  of  the  series, 


which  now  comprises  almost  five  thou- 
sand volumes,  was  Bulwer  Lytton's  Pel- 
ham.  When  a  book,  such  as  du  Mau- 
rier's  Trilby,  for  example,  had  proved 
unusually  successful,  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  honorarium  originally 

paid. 

•  •  • 

Throughout  its  long  career  the  House 
of  Tauchnitz  seems  always  to  have  in- 
spired trust.  Charles  Reade,  who  was 
introduced  to  Baron  Tauchnitz  by 
Thackeray,  wrote  expressing  his  reliance 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  publisher,  and 
added:  "Only  this  I  beg:  let  me  be  paid 
according  to  my  sales ;  for  instance,  if  you 
sell  fewer  copies  of  me  than  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  pay  me  less ;  if  you  sell  more, 
pay  me  more.  Your  collection  is  a  not- 
able one.  It  contains  many  authors  who 
are  superior  to  me  in  merit  and  reputa- 
tion, but  it  also  contains  the  entire  works 
of  many  writers  who  do  not  come  up  to 
my  knee."  Dickens,  too,  was  warm- 
hearted, as  this  note  shows.  "I  have  too 
great  a  regard  for  you  and  too  high  a 
sense  of  your  honourable  dealings  to  wish 
to  depart  from  the  customs  we  have  al- 
ready observed.  Whatever  price  you  put 
upon  the  book  will  satisfy  me."  The  au- 
thor of  Lothair  wrote  with  equal  cor- 
diality, but  in  a  wholly  different  style: 
"The  sympathy  of  a  great  nation  is  the 
most  precious  reward  of  office  and  an  ap- 
preciation that  is  offered  us  by  a  foreign 
people  has  something  of  the  character  and 
value  which  we  attribute  to  the  fiat  of 
posterity.  I  accept  your  liberal  enclosure 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  for  it 
comes  from  a  gentleman  whose  prosperity 
always  pleases  me,  and  whom  I  respect 
and  regard."  Tauchnitz  was  made  a 
Baron  in  1877.  He  died  in  August, 
1896,  and  his  eldest  son.  Christian  Carl 
Bernhard,  became  head  of  the  house. 


•  •  t 


The   controversial   chapters   of    Lord 
Alfred  Douglas's  Oscar  Wilde  and  My^ 

self  we  do  not  care  to 
The  Last  Days    discuss.    But  exceeding- 
ly pathetic,  though  sor- 
did,   is    the    picture    that    Douglas    has 
drawn  of  Wilde's  last  days  in  Paris.    It 
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was  a  period  of  desperate  shifts  to  get 
money,  of  the  writing  of  many  plausible 
b^ging  letters.  He  got  his  dinners  on 
credit,  and  borrowed  from  waiters.  His 
health  was  on  the  downgrade.  His  daily 
life  was  methodical  in  its  misery.  He 
would  rise  late,  about  noon,  and  walk 
from  his  hotel  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  the 
Hotel  d'Alsace,  through  the  Louvre  to 
the  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  where  he  would  sit 
and  drink  aperitifs  before  going  to  lunch. 
The  afternoon  he  would  spend  at  another 
cafe,  drinking  till  dinner  time.  His 
luncheons  and  dinners  were  humble  ex- 
cept when  he  found  some  one  else 
to  pay  for  them.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  ate  enormously,  consuming 
quantities  of  champagne.  He  had  a 
fine  head  for  drink,  and  it  was  not  until 
eighteen  months  or  so  before  his  death 
that  he  began  to  lose  it.  Intoxication 
would  come  over  him  suddenly  and  with- 
out apparent  warning.  He  would  rise 
from  his  seat  and  say:  "My  dear  fel- 
low, I  am  sorry,  but  I  perceive  that  I 
am  drunk,"  Then  he  would  call  loudly 
for  a  cab  and  stumble  forth.  He  made  a 
great  joke  about  these  drunken  fits,  and 
one  day  said:  "I  have  made  a  wonderful 
discovery:  I  find  that  alcohol  taken  per- 
sistently and  in  sufficiently  large  quanti- 
ties produces  all  the  eftects  of  intoxica- 
tion," 

The  Oscar  Wilde  of  the  earlier  years 
of  prosperity  was  naturally  a  very  difiEer- 
ent  man,  but  according  to  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas  he  was  always  more  or  less  of  a 
colossal  humbug.  For  example,  in  those 
days  he  knew  in  a  casual  way  many  per- 
sons of  eminence,  among  them  Aubrey 
Bcardsley  and  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  was  then  a  writer  on  the  Star.  But 
he  was  never  on  terms  of  real  intimacy 
with  any  of  the  distinguished  people  of  his 
time,  though  he  tried  to  make  every  one 
think  that  he  was.  He  constantly  referred 
to  Edward  Burne-Jones,  to  William 
Morris,  to  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Swin- 
burne, Browning  and  the  rest  as  if  they 
were  his  closest  friends.  An  example  of 
Wilde's  pretension  of  intimacy  with  cele- 
brated people  is  furnished  by  the  form  of 


his  dedication  of  one  of  his  poems:  "To 
the  dear  memory  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Lyt- 
ton."  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  maintains 
that  Lord  Lytton  scarcely  knew  Wilde, 
having  met  him  on  only  one  or  two  oc- 
casions. It  was  the  same  way  with  his 
French  acquaintances.    Claiming  to  know 


everybody  in  France  who  was  worth 
knowing,  he  had  only  the  very  slightest 
knowledge  of  a  few  celebrities,  derived 
from  meeting  them  once  or  twice  at 
luncheons  or  dinner  parties. 

No  bit  of  information  to  be  found  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  Their  Operas, 
by  Francois  Cellier 
and  Cunningham 
Bridgeman,  is  likely  to 
prove  more  of  a  surprise  than  the  state- 
ment that  Sir  James  M.  Barrie  and  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  were  once  literary 
collaborators,  and  that  they  collaborated 
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with  exceedingly  unfortunate  results.  In 
1893  there  was  produced  at  the  Savoy  a 
piece  called  Jane  Annie,  or  the  Good 
Conduct  Prize.  It  was  described  as  "a 
new  and  original  English  comic  opera" 
and  bore  the  names  of  the  creators  of 
Peter  Pan  and  of  Sherlock  Holmes  as  the 
authors,  and  the  name  of  Ernest  Ford  as 
the  composer.  The  scene  was  laid  near 
an  English  uruversity  towo,  and  one  act 
showed  a  ladies'  golf  green.  Jane  Annie 
languished  on  dismally  for  fifty  days,  and 
after  its  demise  the  Savoy  was  closed  for 
three  months.  Very  likely  both  Barrie 
and  Doyle  would  be  thankful  if  every 
record  of  that  abortive  opera  might  be 
committed  to  the  Hames. 

The  book  contains  an  interesting  chap- 
ter illustrating  the  building  of  Pinafore. 
To  find  a  foundation  for  the  opera  to 
follow  The  Sorcerer,  Gilbert  determined 
on  plagiarising  from  his  own  past  work. 
In  one  of  the  Bad  Ballads  he  found  an 
t  of  a  certain 


was  no  conceivable   luxury   he   did   not 
provide  for  their  comfort ;  for  example : 
A  feather  bed  for  every  man. 
Warm  alipperi  and  bot-waier  can, 
BtowD  Windsor  from  the  Captain's  store, 
A  valet,  too,  to  every  four. 

In  the  ballad  the  Captain's  coxswain, 
"the  nervous,  shy,  low-spoken  man,"  made 
so  bold  as  to  suggest  to  his  commanding 
officer  that  "it  would  be  most  friendly 
like"  if  his  (Captain  Recce's)  daughter, 
"ten  female  cousins  and  a  niece,  six  sis- 
ters, and  an  aunt  or  two,"  might  be 
united  to  the  "unmarried  members  of  the 
crew,"  Further,  the  kind-hearted  cap- 
tain, in  order  to  oblige,  consented  to 
marry  his  faithful  coxswain's  widowed 
mother  who  took  in  his  washing.  There 
was  a  comic  plot  already  cut  and  dried. 
All  that  remained  to  adopt  the  story  to 
the  stage  was  for  Gilbert  to  embody  his 
eccentric  characters,  add  one  or  two  to 
their  number,  and  train  them  to  sing  and 
dance.  He  began  by  renaming  the  "Man- 


....    worthy  Captain  Recce 
Commaoding  of  the  Mantelfieee 

who  was  so  devoted  to  his  crew  that  there 


D  JAMES  WHrrCOUB 
RILEY.  A  MONTH  OR  90  ACQ  WE  PRESENTED  A 
PORTRArr  OF  MR.  RILEY  TAKEN  WITH  OTIS 
SKtNNEK 
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telpiece  the  Pinafore.  Captain  Reece  be- 
came Captain  Corcoran ;  WilHam  Lee, 
coxswain,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
boatswain's  mate  and  given  the  name  of 
Bill  Bobstay ;  the  widowed  laundress  was 
transformed  into  "Little  Buttercup"  and 
Ralph  Rackstraw,  and  Dick  Deadeye 
were  added  to  complete  the  ship's  com- 
plement. 

The  October  issue  of  Vanity  Fair 
contained  an  illuminating  paper  by 
Brandes  Georg  Brandes  on  August 

StrindbenT  Strindberg.  To  Brandes 
the  complex  nature  of 
Scrindberg  was  indicated  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  looked  as  if  he  sprang  from 
irreconcilable  races,  "The  forehead  re- 
minded one  of  Jupiter's;  the  mouth  and 
chin  of  a  Stockholm  street  urchin.  The 
upper  part  of  his  face  was  that  of  a  men- 
tal aristocrat — the  lower  belonged  to  'the 


servant  girl's  son'  as  he  called  himself  in 
his  autobiography."  Of  his  extraordinary 
egotism    Brandes    relates    the    following 

One  November  night  in  ihe  year  1S9S,  I 
nitnesied  a  crisis  in  Si  rind  berg' 3  life.  I 
bad  been  out,  and  found  his  card  on  my  desk 
as  1  returned.  He  was  passing  through 
Copenhagen,  h«  had  written,  and  did  not 
wish  10  leave  the  city  without  seeing  tne. 
And  he  asked  me  to  meet  him  in  some  quiet 
place,  as  he  had  brought  no  good  clothes 

From  this  note  I  gathered  that  he  must 
have  grown  more  peculiar  than  ever.  When 
I  reached  his  hotel  1  learned  (hat  he  had 
already  gone  to  bed. 

"He  sent  for  me  himself,"  I  said. 

The  door  of  his  room  was  open.  He  was 
in  bed,  fast  asleep.  As  I  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  he  awoke  and  said: 
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makes  them  want  to  know  'what  is  going 
to  happen  next.'  They  h'ke  stories  of 
love,  and  youth,  and  romance,  because, 
however  wise  they  are  in  knowledjie  of 
the  world,  whether  they  are  steeped  in 
knowledge  of  evil  or  innocent  of  it,  the 
spirit  of  youth  calls  to  them  and  they  still 
have  a  little  sentiment  in  their  hearts 
which  responds  to  a  tale  of  love,  and  they 
like  to  forget  the  squalour  of  sordid 
realism  in  a  tale  of  romance.  My  stories, 
such  as  they  are,  have  the  qualities  of 
melodrama  without  being  written  in  a 
sensational  or  melodramatic  style.  That 
is  to  say,  they  have  dramatic  movement, 


a  touch  of  mystery,  a  continual  thread  of 
incident,  a  characterisation  as  strong  as 
I  can  make  it,  so  that  the  characters  may 
seem  alive,  and  a  direct  and  simple  ap- 
peal to  the  emotions  of  the  readers.  1  try 
to  win  their  affections  for  the  characters 
so  that  they  are  really  interested  in  the 
fate  that  befalls  them.  I  try  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  to  have  a  little  moisture 
in  their  eyes  at  times,  and  I  write  care- 
fully, in  plain  English,  so  that  the  man 
of  letters  or  the  university  man  is  not  out- 
raged by  slovenly  sentences  while  enjoy- 
ing the  plot  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  story  just  as  much  as  the  typist  girl 
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or  the  city  clerk.    That  is  my  'trick'  If 
you  like  to  call  it  so." 

A  native  of  Littleton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  descendant  of  two  of  the  oldest 
families  of  that  place,  the  creator  of  Mist 
Billy  and  of  Pollyanna,  now  lives  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  She  is  the  wife 
of  J.  Lyman  Porter,  a  Boston  business 
man.  Mrs,  Porter  was  educated  at  Lit- 
tleton, and  after  finishing  her  high  school 
course,  entered  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Boston.  For 
music  was  to  have  been  the  serious  study 
of  her  life.  Following  her  studies  at  the 
Conservatory  she  sang  in  private  and  pub- 
lic entertainments  in  Boston  and  in 
church  choirs  in  various  towns  through- 
out the  New  England  States,  But  also 
there  was  always  a  strong  leaning  toward 
writing,  and  a  number  of  years  ago  she 
began  with  various  short  stories.  That 
meant  the  usual  and  trying  apprentice- 
ship of  rejection  and  disappointment.  But 
the  tide  quickly  turned,  the  short  stories 
found  acceptance,  and  in  1907  appeared 
her  first  book,  Cross  Currenli,  a  story  so 
successful  that  it  required  a  sequel.  That 
sequel  was  The  Turn  of  the  Tide. 

It  was  four  years  ago  that  Mrs.  Porter 
created  Misi  Billy.  She  had  once  known 
three  men  who  kept  house  together,  and 
she  often  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  a  little  feminine  influence  were  intro- 
duced into  their  lives.  In  Mist  Billy 
she  introduced  that  influence,  with  the 
result  that  the  book  was  followed  a  year 
later  fay  Miss  Billy's  Decision  and  this 
year  by  Miss  Billy  Married.  Of  the 
Billy  books  Mrs.  Porter  said  recently, 
"I  have  just  heard  that  one  of  the  three 
men  in  my  story  has  married.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  married  him  off  in  fiction 
at  least  two  years  earlier."  But  partial 
as  Mrs.  Porter  is  to  Miss  Billy,  she  likes 
Pollyanna  even  better,  and  it  is  with 
Pollyanna  that  she  has  scored  her'most 
conspicuous  material  success.  The  writ- 
ing methods  of  a  popular  author  are  al- 
ways entertaining.  Of  Mrs.  Porter  we 
learn  that  she  is  essentially  orderly  and 
systematic,  working  best  in  the  mornings, 


and  in  pleasant  weather  doing  much  of 
her  writing  on  the  roof  of  her  home, 
which  she  has  converted  into  a  garden 
study  with  awnings,  lounging  hammock, 
writing  desk  and  flower  boxes.  One 
manifestation  of  her  system  is  her  file 
cabinet.  There,  card  indexed,  she  has 
clippings  on  every  variety  of  topic.  So 
th#t  in  writing  her  first  Billy  book  she 
had  only  to  turn  to  the  cabinet  in  order 


to  deal  with  perfect  accuracy  with  the 
Chinese  ceramics.  Lostoff  teapots,  and 
curious  stones  collected  by  the  William 
Henshaw  of  her  story. 

Two  English  authors,  writing  now  of 
England,    and    living    there,    were  once 

Wlpoleud  wT"f""'.'  °»;'^""8.'' 
\t    t.  11  Walpole,  formerly  a  resi- 

^"=''*"  dent      of      these      United 

States,  but  not  paying  the  same  any  par- 
ticular compliment  in  choosing  it  for 
residence,  because  he  was  at  the  time  a 
small  boy  of  five.  His  father,  now 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  for  some  years 
a  professor  in  the  General  Theological 
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"I  took  a  sleeping  powder.  I  felt  lure 
you  nouldn'l  come." 

But  he  got  up  and  dressed  himself  quickly, 
aod  it  turned  out  that  he  naa  much  better 
dressed  than  I.    While  dressing,  he  said: 

"Did  you  know  that  my  exiilence  wai  pre- 
dicted, long  ago,  by  Balzac?" 

"Where?" 

"lo  Serafhitas-SeraphUa."  He  searched 
for  the  book  in  his  valise,  opened  it  and 


pointed  to  the  words:  "Once  again  the  light 
shall  come  to  the  North."  "There  1  you  see, 
Balzac  refers  to  me." 

I  said,  to  tease  him  a  little:  "How  do  you 
know  Balzac  didn't  allude  lo  Ibsen?" 

"Oh,  no,  he  meant  me,  there  isn't  a  doubt 
about  it." 

At  one  time  Strindberg  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  alchemy.  He  even  claimed  to 
have  obtained  gold  in  small  quantities. 

He  once  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  book, 
Inferno.  All  through  it  there  runs  the  mor- 
tal fear  of  persecution.  The  book  shows  that 
he  felt  that  a  special  interest  attached  to  his 


every  iDOvetnent,  and  that  supernatural  pow- 
ers were  forever  busied  with  him,  now  warn- 
ing him,  now  punishing  him,  now  guiding 
him  and  never  allowing  him  lo  get  out  of 
their  reach.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  he  felt 
this  distinctly.  Strindberg  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  being  murdered  by  a  Polish  writer 
for  having  loved  the  lalter's  wife  before  she 
met  her  husband.  A  Norwegian  artist — a 
friend  of  the  Pole — met  Strindberg,  and, 
probably  in  order  to  play  a  joke  on  him, 
told  him  that  the  dreaded  man  was  ex- 
pected in  Paris. 

"Is  he  coming  to  kill  me?"  asked  Strind- 
berg. 

"Of  course.    Be  on  your  guard." 

Strindberg  wished,  however,  more  details, 
and  decided  to  look  the  artist  up,  but  he 
dared  not  approach  the  house.  A  few  days 
later  he  screwed  up  his  courage  and  went 
to  call  on  him.  At  the  door  he  saw  a  little 
girl  on  the  doorsteps,  in  her  hand  she  held 
a  playing  card.    It  was  the  ten  of  spades. 

"The  ten  of  spades  1"  he  ejaculated. 
"There  is  foul  play  in  this  house,"  and  he 
hastily  left  the  place. 

It  appears,  from  a  little  biography  of 
him  which  has  just  come  over  from  Eng- 
land, that  J.  D.  Beres- 
J.  IJ.  Bereaford  ford,  whose  The  House 
in  Demelrius  Road  was 
mentioned  in  The  Bookman  last  month 
as  an  interesting  piece  of  realism,  is 
Hardy's  sole  imitator  among  literary  men 
in  having  begun  his  career  by  becoming 
an  architect.  A  very  practical,  hard- 
working architect  Mr.  Beresford  was, 
too.  He  shone  for  a  time  in  the  ele- 
gancies of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but 
for  a  time  he  was  kept  busy  designing  the 
placing  of  cots  and  operating  tables  as 
assistant  to  a  hospital- architect.  For  no 
apparent  reason,  Mr.  Beresford  drifted 
from  architecture  into  insurance,  and  was 
manager  of  a  branch  office  for  an  Ameri- 
can company  at  the  time  of  the  American 
insurance  scandals,  which  caused  the- 
branch  office  to  close  and  Mr.  Beresford 
to  seek  work  elsewhere — this  time  with 
a  printer.  Not  till  he  did  a  few  casual 
book-reviews  did  he  find  his  place  as  a 
novelist. 
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TWo   writers   of    unusual    popularity 
about  whom  The  Bookman  seems  to 

have  printed  but  very 
"Best  Sellers"     little  in  the  past  are  the 

Englishman,  Charles 
Garvice,  and  the  American  woman,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  H.  Porter,  the  creator  of  Miss 
Billy  and  of  Polly  anna.  Mr.  Garvice 
was  the  subject  of  a  special  study  which 
appeared  in  the  English  Bookman  for 
September.  The  writer  of  that  paper 
confessed  that  he  had  given  up  trying  to 
count  the  number  of  books  that  Charles 
Garvice  has  written.  But  they  number 
somewhere  near  one  hundred;  they  have 
been  translated  into  French,  into  Ger- 
man, and  other  languages,  and  some  seven 
million  copies  of  them  have  been  sold. 
His  readers  are  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions. He  has  a  large  library  public,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  few  novelists  who  are 
bought  even  more  extensively  than  they 
are  borrowed.  His  volumes  may  be  seen 
lying  in  West  End  drawing  rooms,  and 
found  treasured  in  thousands  of  the  hum- 
blest of  homes,  for  his  works  are  acces- 
sible in  very  cheap  editions.  Clerks,  typ- 
ists, shop  assistants,  artisans,  city  men, 
society  women,  men  and  women  of  the 
upper  and  middle  and  all  other  classes  are 
included  in  the  enormous  circle  of  his 
readers,  and  none  of  all  these  widely  dif- 
fering thousands  read  him  for  any  but  the 
best  of  reasons — that  they  enjoy  doing  so. 


•  •  • 


According  to  his  own  account  Mr. 
Garvice*s  career  as  a  writer  of  fiction  be- 
gan when  he  was  a  small  boy,  wedged 
into  the  angle  of  a  playground  wall  at  a 
preparatory  school  with  a  copy  of  David 
Copperfield  qn  his  knee.  Then  and  there 
he  determined  that  he,  too,  would  be  a 
novelist.  Years  afterward  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  an  author  who,  from  writ- 
ing very  successful  farces  and  melo- 
dramas, had  turned  to  editing  one  of  the 
most  popular  weeklies  of  his  time.  "In 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,"  says  Mr.  Gar- 
vice, "he  invited  me  to  try  my  hiand  at  a 
short  story.  My  head  was  chock  full  of 
them — I  was  nineteen — I  dashed  one  off; 
it  was  accepted  and  paid  for.  A  mine  of 
wealth  lay  glittering  at  my  feet.     From 


short  stories  I  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
serial" — ^which  met  with  such  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  that  thenceforward,  for 
many  years,  serials  of  his  were  continually 
running  in  the  paper  (to  say  nothing  of 
those  he  was  contributing  to  other 
papers).  Directly  one  ended,  another  was 
begun;  and  they  were  invariably  hon- 
oured with  a  place  on  the  front  page." 


•  • 


"I  call  this  my  real  beginning,"  Mr. 
Garvice  adds,  "because  it  was  while  I  was 
doing  this  work  I  learned  that  whatever 
else  a  serial  writer  may  be,  he  must  never 
be  dull.  I  had  not  been  very  long  on 
the  paper  before  I  saw  that  the  finer  your 
style,  the  closer  your  characterisation,  the 
more  consistent  and  convincing  your  plot, 
the  better  the  great  public,  the  vast  body 
of  readers — now  counted  by  millions  and 
increasing  every  day — ^liked  your  story. 
But  the  interest  must  never  flag;  you 
could  not  drop  your  readers  for  a  week 
or  two  and  hope  to  pick  them  up  again; 
once  dropped  they  were  lost  forever  and 
your  career  ended.  .  .  .  An  actor  on  the 
stage  knows  in  a  moment  when  he  is  los- 
ing his  audience,  and  the  trained  serial 
writer  has  the  same  sensitiveness;  and  it 
is  this  knowledge  and  the  power  of  avoid- 
ing dulness  and  maintaining  the  interest 
which  make  the  good  serial  as  successful 
in  book  form  as  it  was  when  it  was  run- 
ning its  course  in  a  magazine  or  other 
periodical.  If  a  novel  is  no  good  as  a 
serial,  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  be  a 
failure  as  a  six-shilling  volume.  I  speak 
from  experience,  for  every  story  I  have 
issued  by  instalments  has  been  published 
in  book  form." 


•  • 


"The  fact  is,"  Mr.  Garvice  once  told 
an  interviewer,  "that  I  write  upon  very 
simple  and  very  old  lines  which  do  not 
change  in  human  nature.  It  occurred  to 
me,  when  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  that 
I  could  get  a  wide  public,  including  all 
classes  of  readers,  if  I  could  write  fiction 
which  would  appeal  to  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  men  and  women,  whatever  their 
rank  in  life.  Now,  there  are  some  things 
which  all  men  and  women  like  and  want. 
They  like  a  story  with   a  plot   which 
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Seminary  in  New  York  City.  The  other 
is  Horace  Anncsley  Vachell,  who  was 
once  a  rancher  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
after  that  a  diligent  writer  about  the  Far 
West.  Nowadays,  Mr.  Vachell  is  entire- 
ly English  again,  and  his  latest  story, 
Quintieys',  published  this  autumn,  deals 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  bustling  and  very 


capable  faker  of  antiques  in  a  small  Eng- 
lish city.  Its  unusual  background  is  typi- 
cal of  the  delight  in  the  fantastic  which 
Mr,  Vachell  often  shows.  Mr.  Vachell's 
connection  with  this  country  is  not  ended. 
Though  he  and  his  brother  no  longer 
work  their  California  ranch,  it  still  be- 
longs to  them,  and  Mr.  Vachell's  brother, 
Arthur  Vachell,  is  an  admirable  artist, 
living  at  Carmd-by-the-Sea,  California. 
His  portrait  appeared  with  a  group  of 
Carmelites  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Bookman.    Both  the  Vachclls  are  essen- 


tially out-door  men,  and  have  never  lost 
the  vigour  of  ranching  days. 

Hugh  Walpole,  to  whom  W.  L. 
George  gave  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
his  gallery  of  young  Englishmen  who 
may  be  the  successors  of  Bennett  and 
Wells,  in  his  article  "Who  Is  the  Man?", 
has  received  a  form  of  recognition  which 
seldom  comes  to  a  man  of  Walpole's  age. 
The  recognition  lies  in  the  announcement 
by  Doran  that  that  firm  has  taken  over 
all  of  Walpole's  earlier  novels,  The 
Wooden  Hone,  The  Prelude  to  Adven- 
ture, and  The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin, 
and  will  publish  them  in  an  edition  uni- 
form with  Walpole's  later  novels,  Forti- 
tude and  The  Duchess  oi  Wrexe. 
The  accompanying  picture  of  Walpole 
is  one  of  the  very  few  ever  published. 
Though  he  is  at  home  in  society — as  the 
cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  he  has  lit- 
tle liking  for  the  limelight,  preferring 
his  simple  cottage  on  a  wild  cliff  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  dodges  literary  and 
social  personages  for  ten  months  out  of 
the  year. 

The  recent  publication  in  English  of 
the   opening   volume   of    a    tetralogy   of 

novels  by  the  Dutch  au- 
Louia  Couperus  thor,    Louis    Couperus, 

under  the  title  of  Small 
Souls,  recalls  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  that  the  first 
and  none  too  successful  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  this  writer  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  and  American  public; 
and  this  fact  in  turn  suggests  some  inter- 
esting reflections  in  regard  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes experienced  by  authors  of  the  first 
rank  in  seeking  recognition  in  alien  coun- 
tries, and  the  erratic  and  capricious  de- 
lays to  which  they  must  often  submit  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  the  privilege  of 
translation,  slight  as  such  a  privilege 
often  proves  to  be.  Tolstoy  and  Zola, 
for  instance,  to  take  two  conspicuous  ex- 
amples, were  both  well  on  toward  mid- 
dle age  before  any  English  translator  be- 
came aware  of  them.  Tolstoy,  as  is  well 
known,  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
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his  earliest  stories  were  Inspired  by  the 
many  painful  scenes  which  he  there  wit- 
nessed. Yet  Seboitopol  first  became  ac- 
cessible to  English  readers  in  1887,  War 
and  Peace,  which  appeared  in  Russia  in 
1868.  was  not  translated  even  into 
French  until  1884,  while  German  and 
English  versions  followed  respectively 
one  and  two  years  later.  The  same  year 
saw  an  English  version  of  Anna  Kare- 
nina,  and  forthwith  Tolstoy  became  the 
fad  of  the  moment,  and  all  the  women's 
literary  clubs  and  reading  circles  of  the 
country  debated  Russian  "evangelism" 
and  the  "gospel  of  pity,"  But  it  was 
tJianks  to  the  sensational  notoriety  of  the 
much  discussed  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in 
1890,  that  Tolstoy,  then  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  first  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
almost,  simultaneous  publication  in  five 
countries,  the  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man editions  all  bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  Russian,  while  Spain  followed  a  close 
second  in  1S91. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Zola,  it  was 
not  until  1878,  when  the  shadow  of  his 
fortieth  year  was  looming  not  far  distant, 
that  bis  introduction  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
audience  first  took  place,  in  the  form  of  a 
translation  of  Un  Page  d'Amaur,  his  six- 
teenth published  volume,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  and  the  eighth  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series.  That  was  Exposition 
year  in  Paris,  and  the  globe-trotting 
American,  roaming  the  Paris  streets, 
would  have  seen  this  latest  Zola  volume 
lying  in  the  bright  June  sunshine  at  any 
of  the  numerous  little  book  shops,  side  by 
side  with  Daudet's  'Nabob,  each  encased 
in  a  spick-and-span  "Vient  de  Paraltre" 
wrapper.  As  for  that  hasty  English 
translation,  which  was  brought  out  under 
the  title  Helene,  A  Love  Episode,  the 
kindest  thing  is  a  discreet  silence;  it  can- 
not even  claim  the  credit  of  having 
opened  the  American  market  for  further 
volumes;  for,  although  they  followed  in 
a  tumultuous  rush,  so  that  by  1885  prac- 
tically everything  that  Zola  had  then 
written,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  was 
accessible  in  English,  Helene,  A  Love 
Episode,  would  in  all  probability  have  re- 
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mained  in  lonely  isolation,  had  i 
for  the  phenomenal  French  success  of 
L'Asiommoir,  which  followed  it  in  1879. 
The  titles  of  some  of  the  early  Zola 
translations,  by  the  way,  are  quite  divert- 
ing and  have  a  somewhat  Laura  Jean 
Libbey  flavour ;  you  must  look  more  than 
once  at  Nana's  Mother.  Christine  the 
Model.  Clorinda,  and  The  Shop  Girls 
of  Paris,  before  identifying  them  respec- 


tively with  L'Assommoir,  L'Oeuvre,  Son 
Excellence,  Eugene  Rougon,  and  Au 
Bonkeur  del  Dames. 

Fashion,  undoubtedly,  has  a  voice  in 
this  question  of  translated  fiction:  there 
arc  periods  when  translations  are  quite 
distincly  in  vogue,  just  as  there  are  others 
when  they  are  quite  as  emphatically  out 
of  favour.  Occasionally,  if  it  happens 
to  coincide  with  just  the  right  psycho- 
logical moment,  some  individual  initia- 
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Seminary  in  New  York  City.  The  other 
is  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  who  was 
once  a  rancher  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
after  that  a  diligent  writer  about  the  Far 

West.  Nowadays,  Mr,  Vachell  is  entire- 
ly English  again,  and  his  latest  story, 
Quinneys',  puhlished  this  autumn,  deals 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  bustling  and  very 


capable  faker  of  antiques  in  a  small  Eng- 
lish city.  Its  unusual  background  is  typi- 
cal of  the  delight  in  the  fantastic  which 
Mr.  Vachell  often  shows.  Mr.  Vachell's 
connection  with  this  country  is  not  ended. 
Though  he  and  his  brother  no  longer 
work  their  California  ranch,  it  still  be- 
longs to  them,  and  Mr,  Vachell's  brother, 
Arthur  Vachell,  is  an  admirable  artist, 
living  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  California. 
His  portrait  appeared  with  a  group  of 
Carmelites  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Bookman.    Both  the  Vachells  are  essen- 


tially out-door  men,  and  have  never  lost 
the  vigour  of  ranching  days. 

Hugh  Walpole,  to  whom  W.  L. 
George  gave  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
his  gallery  of  young  Englishmen  who 
.  may  be  the  successors  of  Bennett  and 
Wells,  in  his  article  "Who  Is  the  Man?", 
has  received  a  form  of  recognition  which 
seldom  comes  to  a  man  of  Walpole's  age. 
The  recognition  lies  in  the  announcement 
by  Doran  that  that  firm  has  taken  over 
all  of  Walpole's  earlier  novels,  The 
(f^ooden  Horse,  The  Prelude  to  Adven- 
ture, and  The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin, 
and  will  publish  them  In  an  edition  uni- 
form with  Walpole's  later  novels,  Forii- 
lade  and  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe. 
The  accompanying  picture  of  Walpole 
is  one  of  the  very  few  ever  published. 
Though  he  is  at  home  in  society — as  the 
cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  he  has  lit- 
tle liking  for  the  limelight,  preferring 
his  simple  cottage  on  a  wild  cliff  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  dodges  literary  and 
social  personages  for  ten  months  out  of 
the  year. 

The  recent  publication  in  English  of 
the   opening   volume    of    a    tetralogy   of 

novels  by  the  Dutch  au- 
Louts  Couperua  thor,    Louis    Couperus, 

under  the  title  of  Small 
Souls,  recalls  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  that  the  first 
and  none  too  successful  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  this  writer  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  and  American  public; 
and  this  fact  in  turn  suggests  some  inter- 
esting reflections  in  regard  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes experienced  by  authors  of  the  first 
rank  in  seeking  recognition  in  alien  coun- 
tries, and  the  erratic  and  capricious  de- 
lays to  which  they  must  often  submit  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  the  privilege  of 
translation,  slight  as  such  a  privilege 
often  proves  to  be.  Tolstoy  and  Zola, 
for  instance,  to  take  two  conspicuous  ex- 
amples, were  both  well  on  toward  mid- 
dle age  before  any  English  translator  be- 
came aware  of  them.  Tolstoy,  as  is  well 
known,  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
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his  earliest  stories  were  inspired  by  the 
many  painful  scenes  which  he  there  wit- 
nessed. Yet  Sebastopol  first  became  ac- 
cessible to  English  readers  in  1887,  fVar 
and  Peace,  which  appeared  in  Russia  in 
1868,  was  not  translated  even  into 
French  until  1884,  while  German  and 
English  versions  followed  respectively 
one  and  two  years  later.  The  same  year 
saw  an  English  version  of  Anna  Kare- 
nina,  and  forthwith  Tolstoy  became  the 
fad  of  the  moment,  and  all  the  women's 
literary  cluhs  and  reading  circles  of  the 
country  debated  Russian  "evangelism" 
and  the  "gospel  of  pity."  But  it  was 
thanks  to  the  sensational  notoriety  of  the 
much  discussed  Kreulzer  Sonata,  in 
1890,  that  Tolstoy,  then  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  first  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
almost,  simultaneous  publication  in  five 
countries,  the  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man editions  all  bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  Russian,  while  Spain  followed  a  close 
second  in  1891. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Zola,  it  was 
not  until  1878,  when  the  shadow  of  his 
fortieth  year  was  looming  not  far  distant, 
that  his  introduction  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
audience  first  took  place,  in  the  form  of  a 
translation  of  Un  Page  d'Amaur,  his  six- 
teenth published  volume,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  and  the  eighth  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series.  That  was  Exposition 
year  in  Paris,  and  the  globe-trotting 
American,  roaming  the  Paris  streets, 
would  have  seen  this  latest  Zola  volume 
lying  in  the  bright  June  sunshine  at  any 
of  the  numerous  little  book  shops,  side  by 
side  with  Daudet's  Nabab,  each  encased 
in  a  spick-and-span  "Vient  de  Parattre" 
wrapper.  As  for  that  hasty  English 
translation,  which  was  brought  out  under 
the  title  Helene.  A  Love  Episode,  the 
kindest  thing  is  a  discreet  silence;  it  can- 
not even  claim  the  credit  of  having 
opened  the  American  market  for  further 
volumes;  for,  although  they  followed  in 
a  tumultuous  rush,  so  that  by  1885  prac- 
tically everything  that  Zola  had  then 
written,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  was 
accessible  in  English,  Helene,  A  Love 
Episode,  would  in  all  probability  have  re- 


mained in  lonely  isolation,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  phenomenal  French  success  of 
L'Assommoir,  which  followed  it  in  1879. 
The  titles  of  some  of  the  early  Zola 
translations,  by  the  way,  are  quite  divert- 
ing and  have  a  somewhat  Laura  Jean 
Libbey  flavour;  you  must  look  more  than 
once  at  Nana's  Mother,  Christine  the 
Model.  Clorinda.  and  The  Shop  Girls 
of  Paris,  before  identifying  them  respec- 


tively with  L'Assommoir,  L'Oeuvre,  Son 
Excellence.  Eugene  Rougon,  and  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames. 

Fashion,  undoubtedly,  has  a  voice  in 
this  question  of  translated  fiction:  there 
are  periods  when  translations  are  quite 
distincly  in  vogue,  just  as  there  are  others 
when  they  are  quite  as  emphatically  out 
of  favour.  Occasionally,  if  it  happens 
to  coincide  with  just  tbe  right  psycho- 
logical moment,  some  individual  initia- 
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TWO  AMERICAN   REPRCaEI 


.R  CORRESPONDENT — SAMUBL 


I   champion   a 
I  boom,  and  a 


tive.  some  single  voice  i 
cause,  has  started  a  sudde 
new  foreign  writer,  whose  name  we  had 
not  even  heard  yesterday,  has  become  over 
night  one  of  those  whom  it  is  ignorance 
not  to  know.  An  apt  illustration  of  this 
is  the  case  of  the  Spanish  novelist,  Ar- 
mando Palacio  Valdes.  He  was  neither 
a  precocious  nor  a  rapid  writer;  his  first 
volume,  El  Senortto  Oclavio,  was  pub- 
lished in  1881,  when  the  author  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age;  Marta  y 
Maria  followed  two  years  later,  and  by 
1885  the  list  had  been  further  augmented 
by  El  Idilio  d'un  Enfermo  and  Josi. 
Just  how  much  of  a  vogue  Valdes  had  by 
that  time  acquired  in  Spain  we  do  not 
happen  to  know;  but  the  interesting  fact 
is  this:  a  copy  of  Marta  y  Maria,  then 
three  years  old,  happened  to  drift  into 
the  hands  of  Mr,  William  Dean  Howells 
and  forthwith  kindled  one  of  those  ar- 
dent enthusiasms  to  which  the  creator  of 
Silas  Lapham  was  in  those  days  so  prone. 
Mr.  Howells  proceeded  to  talk  about 
Maria  y  Maria  in  the  Editor's  Easy 
Chair  in  Harper's  Magazine,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  or  three  pages  of  tribute  that 


fairly  glowed  and  burned  with  the  zeal 
of  an  inspired  prophet  proclaiming  a  new 
gospel ;  and  the  immediate  fruits  of  his 
preaching  may  best  be  measured  by  the 
following  incident:  on  the  morrow  of 
the  appearance  of  the  July  issue  of  Har- 
per's,— or  perhaps  it  was  theAugust  issue, 
— one  of  Mr.  Howells's  readers,  fired 
with  the  conviction  that  Marta  y  Maria 
was  an  epoch-making  book  and  a  vital 
factor  in  the  education  of  a  well-informed 
man,  made  all  haste  to  the  leading  Span- 
ish book  importers  in  New  York.  But 
when  asked  if  he  had  a  copy  of  Marta  y 
Maria,  the  courteous  and  urbane  clerk 
looked  frankly  mystified,  and  even  a  trifle 
hurt.  Marta  y  Maria  f  and  the  author 
was  Valdes?  Was  it  not  possible  that  the 
customer  was  mistaken?  Had  he  not 
perhaps  confused  the  first  syllabic  of 
Valera  with  the  last  syllable  of  Galdos, 
both  great  writers  and  honoured  names 
in  Spain  ?  But  Valdes,  no,  he  regretted, 
but  really  he  did  not  know  him.  The 
customer  insisted  that  there  was  no  mis- 
take and  ventured  to  suggest  that  they 
could  send  a  special  order  to  Spain  for 
a  copy.    The  clerk  was  not  enthusiastic; 
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it   could    be   done   of   course,    but . 

With  an  eloquent  shrug,  he  took  his  way 
into  the  main  office,  only  to  return  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement:  the  head  of 
the  firm  begged  that  the  customer  would 
do  him  the  favour  of  stepping  into  his 
private  office.  The  customer  complied 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  two 
other  still  more  excited  Spaniards,  almost 
incoherent  in  their  eagerness  to  know 
where  he  had  heard  of  Armando  Palacio- 
Valdes  and  his  Maria  y  Maria.  Look, 
they  said,  shuffling  a  handful  of  papers, 
these  are  orders,  by  letter  and  by  tele- 
gram, by  every  mail  they  come,  orders 
for  an  unknown  book  by  an  unknown 
man !  Dios  mio !  Yours  is  the  twentieth 
order  this  morning  for  this  mysterious, 
unheard-of  Maria  y  Maria/  The  cus- 
tomer, of  course,  promptly  showed  Mr. 
Howells's  article,  which  he  happened  to 
have  with  him,  and  the  mystery  was 
solved.  But  the  ball  had  been  set  rolling. 
Within  a  few  months  Maria  y  Maria 
was  accessible  to  English  readers  under 
the  title  of  The  Marquis  of  Penalia, 
the  translator  being  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole,  who  followed  it  two  years  later 
by  a  version  of  Maximina  and  in  1890 
by  Sisier  Saini  Sulpice. 


•  •  • 


Mr.  Howells's  attempt  to  duplicate  his 
success  and  similarly  give  the  Italian 
writer,  Giovanni  Verga,  a  sudden  Ameri- 
can vogue,  somehow  missed  fire.  He  did, 
to  be  sure,  play  godfather  to  the  trans- 
lation of  /  Malavofflia,  published  a  few 
years  later  under  the  rather  clumsy  title 
The  House  by  ihe  Medlar  Tree;  and  he 
might  claim  indirect  credit  for  the  vol- 
ume of  selected  short  stories,  the  English 
of  which  was  once  again  due  to  Mr. 
Dole.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Verga 
has  not  been  successfully  transplanted; 
he  is  a  little  too  remote  and  exotic  to  ap- 
peal to  the  American  public;  and  that  is 
why  his  greatest  novel,  Masiro  Don 
Gesualdo,  in  some  ways  the  biggest  Ital- 
ian novel  of  the  last  quarter  century,  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  America,  while 
the  English  version  brought  out  in  Lon- 
don seems  to  be  already  forgotten.  A 
very  different  experience  was  the  fate  of 


Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  who  holds,  wc 
think,  the  record  for  precocity  and  rapid- 
ity of  international  recognition.  He  was 
barely  thirty  when,  in  March,  1896, 
The  Bookman  published  the  first  ex- 
tensive critical  estimate  that  had  ap- 
peared in  America.  Promptly  following 
its  publication,  letters  of  inquiry  began  to 
be  received  at  The  Bookman  office,  ask- 
ing advice  as  to  copyright  laws,  the  cus- 
toms and  procedure  regulating  transla- 
tions, and  advice  as  to  publishers  who 
might  be  interested  in  bringing  out  Eng- 
lish editions  of  the  d'Annunzio  novels.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  within  a  few  months 
two  of  the  volumes,  Episcopo  and  Com- 
pany and  The  Triumph  of  Deaih  were 
issued  almost  simultaneously  by  two  dif- 
ferent houses,  one  in  Chicago  and  the 
other  in  New  York,  and  the  wave  was 
fairly  started  which  was  destined  to  make 
d'Annunzio  for  a  short  time  at  least  the 
most  widely  discussed  writer  of  the 
day. 


•  •  • 


Louis  Couperus,  born  at  The  Hague  in 
1863,  was  even  younger  than  d'Annun- 
zio  when,  in  1892,  his  earliest  novel, 
Eline  Vere,  was  translated  and  published 
in  London.  But  neither  this  nor  two 
succeeding  volumes,  Exiasy  and  Majesiy, 
both  from  the  expert  pen  of  the  veteran 
translator,  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  who 
is  now  responsible  for  the  version  of 
Small  Souls  J  seem  to  have  made  any  deep 
or  lasting  impression.  One  looks  in  vain 
in  Poole's  Index  and  similar  library  aids 
for  any  special  articles  on  Couperus, 
either  critical  or  personal;  and  although 
the  discovery  that  the  English  edition 
of  Eline  Vere  has  a  critical  introduction 
by  Edmund  Gosse  sounds  hopeful,  the  in- 
vestigator is  doomed  again  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  Mr.  Gosse's  article  consists  of 
a  brief  summing  up  of  Dutch  fiction  for 
the  past  half  century,  bristling  with  un- 
familiar and  unpronounceable  names,  and 
closing  with  a  mere  perfunctory  para- 
graph on  Couperus,  briefer  and  less  il- 
luminating than  the  average  items  in 
Who's  WHof  It  records  simply  that 
Couperus  was  born  at  The  Hague  on  the 
loth  of  June,  1863,  that  at  the  age  of 
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five  he  was  taken  in  company  with  the 
family  to  Java,  where  his  father  held  the 
position  of  counsellor  of  the  high  court 
of  justice;  and  that  ten  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  complete  his  education  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  subsequently  made 
his  literary  debut  with  a  couple  of  vol- 
umes of  verse,  which,  although  kindly 
received  by  the  critics,  seem  never  to  have 
been  taken  very  seriously  by  the  author 
himself.  In  view  of  this  general  paucity 
of  first-hand  information,  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  personal  impressions  and 
critical  estimate  provided  by  M.  Maurice 
Spronck  as  introduction  to  the  French 
edition  of  Majesty: 

While  visiting  The  Hague  I  called  one 
evening  upon  Louis  Couperus.  The  home  in 
which  he  received  me  was  one  of  those  sub- 
stantial Dutch  establishments  in  which  life 
seems  to  be  so  much  more  secluded  than  in 
our  own  habitations  in  France.  Furthermore, 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  man  himself, 
his  physiognomy,  his  glance,  his  gestures,  his 
general  appearance,  all  indicate  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  retired  and  meditative  life;  his 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  draw  into  himself, 
rather  than  to  seek  outside  aid.  His  tempera- 
ment is  that  of  a  phlegmatic  observer  and 
concentrated  thinker,  and  coupled  with  this  is 
a  strain  of  almost  unhealthy  sensibility.  His 
broad,  high  forehead  is  made  still  more 
prominent  by  his  premature  baldness;  his 
speech  is  slightly  hesitating,  perhaps  because 
of  his  habit  of  solitary  meditation,  perhaps 
also  because,  while  he  speaks  French  with 
great  purity,  it  is  evidently  a  medium  which 
has  not  become  familiar  by  constant  usage. 
I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  his  mind  and 
his  talent  have  been  influenced  by  the  lit- 
eratures of  England  and  Germany.  But  our 
own,  at  all  events,  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  him  very  deeply;  he  speaks  of  it 
quite  superficially;  and  his  avowed  enthusi- 
asm for  the  realistic  qualities  of  M.  Emile 
Zola  strike  one  as  a  rather  made-to-order 
enthusiasm.  The  energetic  and  at  the  same 
time  very  vague  tribute  which  he  paid  to 
the  author  of  UAsssmmoir  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  he  admired  him  chiefly  from 
a  sense  of  international  courtesy. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  Couperus  himself  has 


undergone  in  his  turn  the  experience  of  be- 
ing censured  for  his  realism,  and  on  this 
charge  he  was  once  roundly  taken  to  task 
in  the  name  of  morality,  by  the  orthodox 
protestant  critics.  An  editorial  in  the  Foice 
of  Truth  and  of  Peace  denounced  his  "in- 
decencies," and  charged  him  with  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  a  young  man,  a 
nervous  wreck,  who,  it  was  said,  had  been 
driven  to  suicide  after  reading  Couperus*s 
novel  entitled  Fatality,  The  editorial  fur- 
ther demanded  the  establishment  in  Holland 
of  some  sort  of  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
to  forbid  the  circulation  of  such  books  that 
"soil  the  imagination  of  thousands  of  men." 
This  indignation  was  excessive;  the  liber- 
ties that  Louis  Couperus  takes  s^em  very 
tame  in  comparison  with  the  most  timid 
pages  of  contemporary  French  novelists;  his 
realism  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
the  deliberately  coarse  and  brutally  aggres- 
sive pessimism  of  Emile  Zola  and  his  dis- 
ciples; in  fact,  he  is  not  a  realist  at  all  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  word  used;  and  when 
he  asserts  that  he  belongs  to  no  particular 
school,  we  may  agree  that  his  estimate  of 
himself  is  perfectly  correct 


•  • 


With  the  above  comments  by  a  clever 
and  observing  Frenchman,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  following  extract 
taken  from  Small  Souls,  and  spoken  by 
Paul  von  Lowe,  who,  like  Zola's  Doc- 
teur  Pascal,  serves  to  some  extent  the 
purpose  of  the  author's  mouth-piece: 

You  think  me  a  pessimist?  Fair  from  it 
I  am  an  idealist;  in  my  own  mind,  I  see 
everything  in  a  rosy  light  But  when  I  take 
leave  of  my  imagination,  then  I  see  that 
everything  is  human  wretchedness.  .  .  .  You 
never  see  anything  beautiful  except  at  the 
theatre  or  in  a  book  or  in  a  picture,  or  in 
a  great  writer  taking  up  his  pen  in  defense 
of  some  outcast,  as  Zola  did.  ...  No  one 
has  a  pure  thought  for  purity's  sake,  .  .  , 
except  a  fellow  like  Zola.  I  should  never 
be  able  consciously  to  join  in  anything  that 
had  to  do  with  human  wretchedness.  I  see 
everything  too  clearly.  That  is  why  I  do 
nothing  except  observe.  I  am  a  dillettante, 
you  see.  ...  I  may  write  a  book  some  day, 
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but   perhaps   my   book    itself    will   be   only 
human  wretchedness. 


•  •  • 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  books 

dealing  with  an  imaginary  war  was  the 

,„,    ^  ,-  late  Frank  R.  Stockton's 

What  Manner      y^^  g^^^^  ^^^  5^^^.. 

of  Men?  ^^^^    ^j^j^,^    ^^y    Qf    ^ 

conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  that  ended   in  a  decisive 
American  triumph.    And  the  reasons  for 
its  unusual  popularity,  we  think,  were 
that  Mr.  Stockton's  war  was  waged  prac- 
tically without  bloodshed,  the  only  person 
to  lose  his  life  as  a  direct  result  of  it  being 
an  American  sailor  accidentally  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  derrick ;  that  after  the  war 
was  over  the  combatants  shook  hands  and 
liked  each  other  as  they  had  never  liked 
each  other  before ;  that  every  one  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  exception  of  one 
British  naval  officer  of  an  irascible  dis- 
position who  had  been  subjected  to  the 
indignity  of  having  his  ship  towed  back- 
wards for  days  about  the  North  Atlantic 
by  a  foe  that  he  could  not  reach.     The 
Great  War  Syndicate  was,  in  short,  the 
kind  of  book  that  we  like  to  think  re- 
flected accurately  the  martial  ambitions  of 
the  American   people.      It  showed   our 
cause  just.   It  showed  us  rising  to  a  great 
emergency.    It  showed  us  ultimately  vic- 
torious.    Best  of  all  it  showed  us  great 
in  victory.    We  exacted  no  tribute.    We 
burned  no  cities.  We  obliterated  no  prov- 
ince.   We  inflicted  no  humiliation  on  a 
gallant  foe.    We  implanted  no  heritage 
of  hate.    To-day,  to  the  many  thousands 
of  Americans  who  read  it  the  memory  of 
The  Great  War  Syndicate  brings  a  thrill 
of  pride  and  patriotism.     It  makes  no 
difference  that  the  story  was  designed 
simply  to  amuse,  that  it  was  frankly  an 
absurdity.     Its  popularity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  real  significance.     It  meant 
that  the  book  mirrored  our  national  day 
dreams.     If  war  had  to  come  that  was 
the  kind  of  war  we  wanted  to  wage. 
That  was  the  generous  kind  of  a  peace 
that  we  wished  to  impose. 


ration  we  read  with  what  is  more  than 
amazement  the  accounts  that  come  to  us 
of  a  book  that  appeared  in  Germany  two 
years  ago  entitled  Frankreichs  Ende  in 
Jahre  igff,  in  which  the  author  told  of 
an  imaginary  war  as  the  result  of  which 
France  was  absorbed  by  its  conquerors, 
and  the  French  race  exterminated.  We 
give  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  book.  A 
dispute  about  a  railroad  in  Morocco,  com- 
plicated by  a  "Maine"  episode,  leads 
Germany  to  declare  war  against  France. 
Russia  refuses  to  aid  France,  Austria 
stands  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  so  does 
Italy,  whose  armies  begin  an  invasion 
from  the  south.  For  a  moment  Great 
Britain  is  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Ber- 
lin, but  the  dread  of  famine,  the  fear  of 
trouble  in  India,  alarm  at  the  desire  for 
autonomy  on  the  part  of  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  and  over  the  mobilisation  of 
American  troops  on  the  Canadian  border 
quickly  tie  England's  hands.  The  French 
armies  are  everywhere  easily  crushed. 
Montpellier  is  burned  to  the  ground  and 
Orleans,  after  capture,  is  made  to  look 
like  a  "dead  ruin  of  the  Middle  Ae:es." 
After  Paris  is  taken  the  terms  offered 
by  the  victors  are  so  humiliating  that  the 
desperate  people  make  a  final  but  unor- 
ganised struggle  against  the  conquerors. 
Germany  proclaims  the  annexation  of 
France,  and  puts  in  force  martial  law, 
which  daily  leads  to  the  shooting  of  hun- 
dreds of  rebels.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren who  take  part  in  the  desperate  strug- 
gle to  remove  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner 
are  deported  by  thousands  to  Cayenne 
and  other  penal  colonies. 


•  • 


•  • 


With  The  Great  War  Syndicate  in 
mind  as  summing  up  the  American  aspi- 


At  an  early  period  in  the  struggle 
France  has  sued  for  peace  offering  an 
indemnity  of  fifteen  billion  francs,  pay- 
able in  a  month,  and  its  African  colonies. 
This  offer  is  later  increased  to  twenty 
billion  francs,  all  of  its  possessions  out- 
side of  Europe,  together  with  reduction 
of  army  and  navy.  The  Germans  refuse 
even  to  consider  these  offers,  demanding 
the  delivery  of  all  arms  within  a  week. 
What  motive  had  Germany  for  clemency? 
"It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  France 
had  always  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
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prestige  of  Germany  with  its  neighbours 
and  by  means  of  alliances  with  other  peo- 
ples had  worked  to  isolate  Germany  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  its  destruction. 
Providence  had  willed  otherwise,  and 
to-day  Germany  had  its  iron  heel  on 
prostrate  France  and  reserves  it  for  such 
fate  as  it  for  centuries  reserved  for  Ger- 
many. Any  clemency  is  impossible,  and 
if  the  pseudo-government  of  France 
wishes  to  avoid  a  new  effusion  of  blood 
and  measures  still  more  severe,  it  must 
deliver  up  to  the  conqueror  all  the  arms 
still  existing  in  France."  Finally,  the 
country  depopulated,  the  harvests  de- 
stroyed, everywhere  famine  and  misery, 
the  subjugation  is  complete.  France  is 
divided  among  Germany,  England  and 
Italy,  Germany  taking  the  lion's  share 
and  most  of  the  French  colonies.  Un- 
der the  iron  yoke  the  French  people  be- 
come the  prey  of  consumption  and  that 
disease  completes  the  work  of  oblitera- 
tion. But  here  is  the  dream  of  the 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This 
is  his  description  of  the  vengeance 
wreaked  upon  Montpellier: 

The  carnage  extended  far  into  the  night, 
and  the  rising  sun  shone  on  a  city  that  ap- 
peared as  if  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
£yer3rwhere  were  smoking  ruins.  In  the 
squares  and  streets  were  piles  of  corpses. 
Even  the  dead  had  not  been  left  in  repose. 
The  cemetery,  which  was  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  city,  appeared  as  if  devastated 
by  a  hurricane.    The  walls  were  crumpled 


and  in  many  cases  shells  bursdng  in  graves 
had  opened  the  tops  of  coffins,  in  one  in- 
stance removing  the  lid  and  pulverising  all 
of  the  skeleton  except  an  arm  with  its  hand 
bones,  which  was  raised  as  if  a  menace  from 
the  violated  grave.    But  war  is  war. 


•  • 


We  have  written  these  paragraphs 
with  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance. 
But  that  such  a  book  could  have  been 
written  and  have  found  a  publisher  and 
a  reading  public  is  of  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance. We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  that. 
It  indicates  the  existence  of  the  state  of 
mind  and  a  kind  of  ambition  that  are  to 
us  appalling — incredible.  Try  to  imag- 
ine a  state  of  extreme  hostility  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  some  for- 
eign power  and  then  a  book  written  in 
such  a  vein  from  an  American  point  of 
view.  It  simply  cannot  be  imagined. 
The  very  suggestion  of  such  a  book 
would  rouse  us  to  hot  indignation.  Fic- 
tion, whatever  its  nature  may  be,  how- 
ever fantastic  its  form,  must  strike  some 
responsive  chord  in  the  human  heart  or 
mind.  To  inspire  us  to  patriotic  exal- 
tation write  in  the  spirit  of  Captain 
Phillips's  "Don't  cheer,  boys,  the  poor 
devils  are  dying,"  or  of  General  Grant's 
return  of  the  mounts  of  the  vanquished 
Confederacy  "Because  you  will  need 
them  at  the  plough."  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  book  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing is  a  fact  before  which  we  arc 
aghast.  Verily,  what  manner  of  men  are 
these ! 


//  has  been  found  expedient  to  hold  the  second  half  of  the  Thackeray  Portfolio, 
collected  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  our 
October  number,  over  till  a  later  issue. 


A  NEW  FOUND  POEM  OF  OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH'S 

BY  WALTER  JERROLD 


The  complete  poetical  works  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  form  but  a  slender  volume — 
a  true  case  of  infinite  riches  in  a  little 
room — so  that  the  discovery  of  a  new 
poem  from  his  pen  is  more  notable  than 
would  be  a  similar  discovery  in  the  case 
of  a  more  voluminous  author.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  have  been  found  in  an  old 
close-packed  scrap-book.  This  scrap-book 
— the  completion  of  which  is  noted  as 
having  been  made  on  November  21,  1812 
^-consists  of  an  extraordinary  medley  of 
three  or  four  thousand  cuttings  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  pre- 
ceding sixty  or  seventy  years,  but  the 
Goldsmith  item  has  no  indication  of  the 
place  or  date  of  its  appearance.  It  runs 
as  follows: 

VERSES 

Written  by  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith 

Addressed  to  A  Friend 

O  Firm  in  virtue,  as  of  soul  sincere, 
Lov'd  by  the  muse,  to  friendship  ever  dear  I 
Amongst    the    thousand    ills    of    thousand 

climes, 
To  name  the  worst  that  loads  the  worst  of 

times, 
Is  sure  a  task  unpleasing  to  pursue. 
Trackless  the  maze,  uncertain  is  the  clue; 
The  Ruling  Passion  still  by  all  confessM, 
The  master  key  that  opes  each  private  breast 
Here  fails;   this   darling  child  of   nature's 

school 
Submits  to  custom's  more  resistless  rule. 

Should  I  recount  the  vast  unnumbered  train. 
Subjects  or  Vice  of  Folly's  motley  reign; 
A  heedless  multitude,  a  giddy  throng. 
The  theme  of  satire,  and  the  scorn  of  song  I 
To  scan  their  wild  excesses,  or  to  name 
Their  crimes  would  put  the  modest  muse  to 
shame. 


Yet  may  her  pow'r  endeavour  to  controul 
That  leading  vice  which  animates  the  whole. 

While  chief  amongst  the  dissipated  train, 
The  soft-ey'd  Lux'ry  holds  her  magic  reign; 
Alas!  what  refuge  can  fair  Virtue  find 
The  soul  corrupt,  what  laws,  what  ties  can 

[bind  ?] 
Us'd  to  deceive  and  tutor'd  to  beguile. 
Death  in  her  charms  and  ruin  in  her  smile; 
Like  some  trim  harlot,  while  the  idle  stands 
And  binds  our  youth  in  Philistean  bands. 
'Tis  she  that  bids  enervate  arts  arise. 
That  swells  the  dome  to  emulate  the  skies, 
That  fills  the  city  and  the  crowded  port. 
That  bids  ten  thousands  to  the  mart  resort; 
While  Want,  that  meagre  looking  fiend,  in- 
vades 
The  rural  seats  and  hospitable  shades; 
While  the  poor  peasant  the  sad  change  de- 
plores. 
In  secret  pines,  or  quits  his  native  shores, 
Seeks  better  seats  in  other  climes  to  gain 
Or  sink  at  once  beneath  the  whelming  main. 

Is  not  Refinement  still  the  source  of  care, 
Ev'n  to  the  best  that  breathe  the  vital  air? 
Ev'n  Learning's  self  corrupted  by  her  art. 
The  mind  enlarging  oft  depraves  the  heart; 
How  small  the  gain  improvement  can  bestow. 
When  taste  refin'd  but  brings  refined  woe. 

O  sweet  Simplicity,  celestial  maid. 
Still  at  thy  shrine  my  artless  vows  are  paid, 
Do  thou  and  Nature  still  direct  my  way. 
Who  follow  Nature  cannot  go  astray; 
Nor  let  the  great,  nor  let  the  grave  despise 
The  humbler  blessings  from  thy  reign  that 

rise: 
No  joys  like  thine  from  pomp  or  learning 

springs. 
The   boast  of  schoolmen,   or   the   pride  of 

kings  I 
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What  if  wc  rove  where  rigid  winter  reigns, 
O'er  Zembla's  wastes  or  Lapland's  dreary 

plains ; 
Where  Lux'ry  yet  has  no  soft  art  displayed, 
Where  yet  Refinement  never  raised  her  head ; 
Where  no  choice  stores  the  steril  lands  af- 
ford, 
But  rear  alike  the  reindeer  and  his  lord ; 
O'er   moss-grown    deserts    these   content    to 

stray, 
Those  wait  in  caves   the  wish'd   return   of 

day; 
Yet  Nature  feeds  them,  yet  alike  they  prove 
The  gracious  hand  of  all  sustaining  love: 
How  high  joy  sparkles  on  each  savage  face 
When   bright'ning  ether  calls   them   to   the 

chase. 
Well  may  their  hearts  with  purest  transports 

glow. 
Few  are  their  wants  and  small  their  source 

of  woe; 


Whilst  our  soft  sons  an  hapless  race  remain, 
In  Lux'r/s  lap  condemned  to  every  pain; 
Ev'n  in  enjoyment  pine  their  hours  away. 
And  fall  at  last  to  anxious  cares  a  prey. 

Four  rows  of  asterisks  follow  in  the 
cutting  from  which  this  is  copied,  indicat- 
ing either  that  the  "Verses"  ended  thus 
abruptly  or  that  but  a  portion  of  the 
whole  is  given.  Further  search  may  re- 
veal the  periodical  in  which  the  lines  ap- 
peared and  the  date  of  their  appearance. 
The  scrap-book  maker  has  trimmed  his 
cuttings  so  close  to  the  type  that  he  has 
rarely  left  any  means  by  which  biblio- 
graphical facts  can  be  ascertained.  From 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  it 
can  be  gathered  that  the  "Verses"  were 
published  shortly  after  Goldsmith's 
death,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  genuineness. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  THE  DRAMA 


BY  CLAYTON   HAMILTON 


The  present  period  of  the  drama  is  one 
that  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  techni- 
cal experiment.  The  rapid  development 
in  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  theatre 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  the  simultaneous  increase  in 
the  altertness  and  intelligence  of  the 
theatre-going  public,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  playwrights  to  inaugurate  a 
series  of  innovations  that  have  broadened 
the  boundaries  of  the  technique  of  the 
drama.  Traditional  ideas,  which  for- 
merly had  stood  for  centuries,  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  theatre  and  (more 
particularly)  what  cannot  be  done,  are 
now  being  altered  every  season,  as  ad- 
venturous playwrights  press  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  technical  tasks 
which  have  never  been  attempted  before. 
Only  a  month  ago  we  had  occasion, 
in  these  pages,  to  celebrate  the  successful 
transference  to  the  service  of  the  drama 
of  a  technical  expedient  which  has  long 


been  customary  in  the  novel — the  ex- 
pedient, namely,  of  constructing  a  story 
from  effects  to  causes  and  revealing  it 
in  a  pattern  of  reverted  time.  There  are 
many  other  narrative  devices,  which  have 
long  been  used  in  the  short-story  and  the 
novel,  that  might  be  transferred,  with 
equal  advantage,  to  the  strategy  of  the 
contemporary  drama.  In  past  years,  the 
critic  has  often  been  required  to  insist 
that  the  art  of  the  novel  is  one  thing  and 
the  art  of  the  drama  is  another;  but, 
under  present-day  conditions,  he  is  also 
required  to  admit  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  crafts  is  by  no  means  so 
decided  as  it  used  to  be.  For  one  thing, 
the  gap  between  the  novel  and  the  drama 
has  been  bridged  over  by  the  moving- 
picture  play — an  artistic  product  which 
is  equally  novelistic  and  dramatic;  and, 
for  another  thing,  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  stage  machinery,  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  shift  a  set  in  less  than 
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thirty  seconds  of  absolute  darkness  and 
absolute  quiet,  have  also  made  it  possible 
for  the  playwright  to  adopt  a  freer  form 
of  narrative  than  was  imposed  upon  him 
twenty  years  ago.  We  may  confidently 
expect  that,  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
drama  will  avail  itself  more  and  more 
of  narrative  devices  which,  though 
thoroughly  established  in  the  novel,  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  stagecraft. 

Students  of  the  technique  of  the  novel 
are  aware  that,  ever  since  the  outset  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  novelist  has 
been  permitted  to  project  his  narrative 
from  either  of  two  totally  different  points 
of  view,  which  may  be  called,  for  con- 
venience, the  internal  and  the  external. 
He  may  reveal  his  story  internally,  as  it 
appears  to  the  mind  of  one  or  another 
of  the  actors  who  take  part  in  it;  or  he 
may  reveal  it  externally,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear to  a  disinterested  mind  sitting  aloof 
from  all  the  characters  and  regarding 
them  with  what  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  has 
greatly  called  "the  splendour  of  the  in- 
difference of  God."  Heretofore,  only  the 
second  of  these  points  of  view  has  been 
permitted  to  the  dramatist.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  set  his  characters  equi-distant 
from  "the  god-like  spectator"  (to  quote 
Mr.  Archer's  phrase),  and  has  been  re- 
quired to  reveal  them  through  an  atmos- 
phgre  of  inviolable  objectivity. 

Novelists  like  George  Eliot  have  been 
accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  vivisecting  the  brains  of  their 
characters  and  analysing  those  most  inti- 
mate thoughts  and  emotions  that  never 
translate  themselves  into  speech  or  ex- 
press themselves  in  action;  but,  since  the 
renunciation  (both  for  better  and  for 
worse)  of  the  technical  expedients  of  the 
soliloquy  and  the  aside,  the  dramatist  has 
been  denied  this  great  advantage  of  en- 
tering the  mind  of  any  of  his  characters 
and  forcing  the  audience,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  look  at  the  entire  play  from  this 
individual  and  personal  point  of  view. 

Recently,  however,  a  few  adventurous 
playwrights  have  discovered  a  more  ef- 
fective means  than  any  series  of  solilo- 
quies and  asides  for  shifting  the  audience, 


at  any  moment,  from  an  external  and 
objective  point  of  view  to  a  point  of 
view  that  is  internal  and  subjective.  The 
second  act  of  that  beautiful  and  well- 
remembered  play,  The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,  was  exhibited  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  child  whose  mind  is  drifting 
under  the  influence  of  an  opiate;  and  in 
a  more  recent  play  entitled  The  Phan- 
tom Rivalf  an  entire  act  is  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  events  that  happen  only  in 
the  fancy  of  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters. 

The  success  of  such  experiments  as 
these  sets  the  dramatist  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  novelist  in  the  very  impor- 
tant matter  of  being  permitted  to  shift 
the  point  of  view  from  which  his  story 
is  to  be  observed.  The  full  advantage 
of  this  technical  innovation  has  not  yet 
been  reaped  in  the  theatre;  but  a  whole 
new  field  has  been  opened  up  to  future 
playwrights.  Would  it  not  be  interest- 
ing, for  instance,  to  show  a  certain  scene 
as  it  appeared  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  of  the  characters  concerned,  and 
subsequently  to  reenact  the  entire  scene 
as  it  appeared  from  the  very  different 
point  of  view  of  another  of  the  char- 
acters? This  ironical  device  has  already 
been  employed  in  the  novel,  by  such 
technical  experimentalists  as  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett.  Before  long  we  may  expect  to 
see  it  successfully  employed  upon  the 
stage. 

"the  phantom  rival" 

The  Phantom  Rival  was  written  by 
Ferene  Molnar,  a  Hungarian  dramatist 
who  has  nearly  always  shown  an  adven- 
turous originality  in  his  technical  attack. 
The  American  version  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Leo  Ditrichstein,  who  also  con- 
tributes to  the  success  of  the  performance 
by  his  admirable  acting. 

In  the  labor-saving  first  act  of  this 
play,  the  theme  is  outlined  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  a  writer  and  an  actor, 
which  takes  place  in  a  restaurant.  The 
writer  expounds  a  theory  that  most 
women  treasure  throughout  their  entire 
lives  an  idealised  image  of  the  man 
who  has  first  awakened  them  to  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  love,  and  that,  even  though 
they  subsequently  marry  some  one  else, 
they  continue,  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
their  minds,  to  compare  their  husband,  to 
his  disadvantage,  with  this  phantom  rival. 

This  explicit  conversation  is  a  sort  of 
prologue  to  the  play,  in  which  neither 
the  writer  nor  the  actor  is  involved.  The 
leading  figure  in  the  comedy  is  a  woman 
married  to  a  husband  who  is  jealous  not 
only  of  her  present  but  also  of  her  past. 
He  discovers  that,  before  her  marriage, 
she  had  been  interested  in  a  certain  Rus- 
sian; and,  though  this  Russian  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  seven  years 
before,  the  husband  now  insists  that  his 
wife  shall  read  to  him  the  treasured  let- 
ter which  the  lover  of  her  youth  had  sent 
to  her  at  parting.  In  this  letter,  the 
eager  foreigner  had  told  her  that  he 
would  come  back  to  her  some  day — as  a 
great  general,  or  a  ^reat  statesman,  or  a 
great  artist,  or  even,  if  the  worst  befell 
him,  as  a  humble  tramp  who  would  lay 
the  wreckage  of  his  life  beneath  her  feet. 
The  husband  sneers  at  this  highfaluting 
letter,  and  thereby  stimulates  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  wife  to  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  his  phantom  rival. 

She  drifts  into  a  day-dream,  in  which 
her  mind,  hovering  between  sleep  and 
waking,  bodies  forth  an  image  of  her 
former  lover  in  the  successive  guises  of  a 
great  general,  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
artist,  and  a  humble  tramp.  These 
scenes  are  exhibited  entirely  from  the 
heroine's  point  of  view.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  actual  conditions  of  any 
of  the  careers  about  which  she  is  dream- 
ing; and,  naturally  enough,  her  phantom 
lover  appears  to  her  as  an  utterly  im- 
possible sort  of  person,  acting  out  heroi- 
cal  absurdities  and  talking  all  the  while 
the  stilted  language  of  a  Laura  Jean 
Libbey  novel. 

In  the  third  act  we  are  recalled  to 
actuality.  The  former  lover  of  the 
heroine,  returned  from  Russia,  makes  a 
business  call  upon  her  husband,  and  re- 
veals himself  to  her  as  an  utterly  undis- 
tinguished and  small-minded  character. 
Comparing  this  trivial  little  person  with 
the  huge  dreams  she  has  had  of  him,  the 


wife  is  forced  to  admit  that  her  husband 
is  the  better  man  and  to  expel  the  phan- 
tom rival  from  the  regions  of  her  fancy. 


"the  miracle  man" 


The  experience  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion occurs  occasionally  in  actual  life, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  it  is  reputed 
to  occur.  Sometimes  it  is  accomplished 
in  a  sudden  flash,  as  in  the  legendary 
instance  of  Saint  Paul;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  accomplished  through  a 
series  of  besiegements  and  repeated  small 
surrenders.  This  experience  offers  bet- 
ter material  for  the  novelist  than  for  the 
dramatist.  A  novelist  may  make  it  seem 
real  to  the  reader  by  the  expedient  of 
psychological  analysis;  but  a  dramatist 
(unless  he  should  successfully  avail  him- 
self of  the  device  that  is  employed  in 
The  Phantom  Rival  to  shift  the  point 
of  view)  is  not  permitted  to  reveal  the 
mental  process  of  conversion,  but  can 
merely  exhibit  evidence  that  it  has  oc- 
curred, through  the  customary  mediums 
of  dialogue  and  action. 

Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  found  himself 
confronted  with  a  very  difficult  task 
when  he  undertook  to  dramatise  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Packard's  novel  entitled  The 
Miracle  Man,  The  crux  of  the  story 
is  the  conversion  of  a  gang  of  criminals 
who,  setting  out  to  coin  money  by 
capitalising  the  ministrations  of  a 
Patriarch  who  claims  to  cure  invalids 
through  faith,  find  themselves  ultimately 
overcome  by  an  unexpected  realisation 
that  his  powers  are  not  feigned  but  genu- 
ine. Appreciating  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing the  process  of  spiritual  regeneration 
appear  convincing  on  the  stage,  Mr. 
Cohan  devoted  two  entire  acts  to  an  an- 
alysis of  this  phenomenon,  and  rehearsed 
these  acts  in  an  exceedingly  slow  tempo, 
so  that  the  audience  would  be  afforded 
ample  opportunity  for  introspective  medi- 
tation between  the  lines. 

Whenever  a  dramatist  is  dealing  with 
dangerous  material,  it  is  always  most 
expedient  to  hurry  through  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  reception  of  Mr.  Cohan's 
play   that   he   would    have   pleased    the 
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public  better  if  he  had  more  hastily  as- 
sumed the  conversion  of  his  criminals  and 
expounded  it  in  a  single  sudden  act.  In 
deciding  to  devote  two  acts  to  the  task 
of  making  this  regeneration  seem  more 
true,  he  merely  afforded  his  audience  a 
more  leisurely  opportunity  to  disagree 
with  him. 

The  climax  of  this  play,  which  occurs 
at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  is  extremely 
powerful  and  moving;  but  it  would  seem 
even  more  so  if  it  were  placed,  in  the 
traditional  position,  at  the  end  of  the 
penultimate  act.  Constructing  backward 
from  this  point,  the  author  would  then 
be  afforded  three  acts,  instead  of  two,  to 
develop  the  ironic  humour  of  the  con- 
trast between  his  scoffing  criminals  and 
the  spiritual  fire  with  which  they  under- 
take unwittingly  to  play. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Cohan  might 
have  made  his  play  more  popular  if  he 
had  both  begun  and  ended  earlier  in  the 
procession  of  events  which  the  novelist 
had  made  ready  to  his  hand.  Until  the 
climax,  the  story  is  humourous;  after  the 
climax,  it  is  intensely  serious.  Mr. 
Cohan's  special  public  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  he  had  chosen  to  empha- 
sise the  more  humourous  section  of  the 
narrative.  In  choosing  to  emphasise  the 
more  serious  section,  he  seems  to  have 
elected  to  disappoint  the  public,  with  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  himself  with  a  more 
earnest  play.  The  choice  was  hazardous 
and  brave;  and,  in  such  an  instance,  the 
critic  may  reasonably  be  excused  from 
casting  his  vote  in  favour  of  either  side, 
to  the  disappreciation  of  the  other. 

"the  hawk" 

The  Hawk,  which  was  translated  by 
Marie  Zane  Taylor  from  L'Epervier  of 
Francis  de  Croisset,  is  an  utterly  con- 
ventional example  of  contemporary 
French  drama.  It  is,  of  course,  a  well- 
made  play;  but  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  made  at 
all.  It  is  merely  a  piece  of  ingeniously 
articulated  theatric  mechanism,  devoid  of 
human  interest  and  lacking  in  any  ulti- 
mate significance. 

The  hero  is  a  gambler.    His  wife  falls 


in  love  with  a  young  man  who  is  a  pat- 
tern of  all  the  virtues.  When  this  virtu- 
ous youth  discovers  the  hero  cheating  at 
cards  with  the  connivance  of  his  wife, 
the  woman,  through  love  of  him,  re- 
nounces her  husband  and  the  illicit  prac- 
tices in  which  she  has  been,  for  a  long 
time,  his  accomplice.  Thereupon,  her 
deserted  husband  loses  all  his  money  and 
adopts  a  drug  habit.  In  a  shattered 
state,  he  reappears  to  the  heroine  in  the 
last  act.  She  now  realises  that  his 
steadfast  love  of  her  had  been  the  motive 
both  for  his  former  iniquities  and  for  hfs 
subsequent  sufferings;  and,  virtuously  re- 
nouncing her  virtuous  young  man,  she 
returns  to  the  hero  to  begin  with  him  a 
second  married  life  on  sounder  principles. 
If  it  be  granted  that  this  posture  of 
events  might  possibly  occur  in  life,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  M.  de  Croisset 
has  constructed  and  written  his  play  with 
laudatory  skill;  but,  somehow,  it  seems 
difficult  to  accept  so  strange  and  forced 
a  narrative  as  an  interpretation  of  what 
w^e  know  of  habitual  experience.  Noth- 
ing that  happens  in  The  Hawk  seems, 
in  any  real  sense,  to  matter;  because  we 
feel  in  our  hearts  that  such  things  will 
never  happen  to  ourselves  or  to  any  of 
our  friends. 

"consequences" 

To  Miss  Horniman,  the  patron  of  the 
famous  repertory  theatre  in  Manchester, 
must  be  accorded  the  credit  for  having 
discovered  more  new  dramatists  of  genu- 
ine ability  than  any  other  manager  in  the 
contemporary  English-speaking  world. 
Her  latest  discovery  is  Mr.  H.  F.  Rubin- 
stein, the  twenty-two-year-old  son  of  a 
solicitor  in  Kensington.  In  his  first  play, 
entitled  Consequences,  which  has  lately 
been  imported  to  New  York,  this  young 
author  has  outlined  the  intimate  life  of 
two  families,  one  of  which  is  Gentile 
and  the  other  Jewish.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  present  writer  on  excellent 
authority  that  the  Jewish  family  is  the 
author's  own,  and  that,  in  particular,  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  school-boy  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  author's  younger  brother. 

The  pattern  of  this  comedy  is  almost 
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identical  with  that  of  Fanny's  First 
Play.  There  are  also  certain  items  in 
the  theme  which  remind  the  observer  of 
such  plays  as  Tht  House  Next  Door, 
and  certain  other  items  H'hich  are  remi- 
niscent of  such  plays  as  Les  Roman- 
esques. Without  entering  into  details, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  is 
'  nothing  novel  in  the  subject  matter  or  in 
the  general  construction  of  this  play. 

But  Consequences  is  a  comedy  of  con- 
versation ;  and  it  depends  for  its  effect 
on  the  reality  of  its  characters  and  the 
aptness  and  brilliancy  of  its  dialogue. 
All  the  people  in  the  play  are  true  to  life, 
and  evoke  from  the  audience  an  immedi- 
ate response  of  recognition.  Further- 
more, the  dialogue  is  exceedingly  well 
written.  It  is,  without  exaggeration, 
fully  as  witty  as  that  of  Mr.  Shaw  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  natural  and 
human.  That  any  youth  of  twenty-two 
should  have  exhibited  in  his  very  first 


play  such  spontaneity  of  humour  and 
such  literary  tact  is  a  phenomenon  that 
calls  for  wonderment  and  admiration. 
Mr.  Rubinstein  can  write  satiric  dia- 
logue as  well  as  any  of  his  elders  in  the 
English  theatre  of  to-day;  and  his  future 
efforts  should  be  waited  for  with  inter- 
ested expectation. 

"the  money  makers" 

The  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Klein  al- 
ways shows  the  same  merits  and  the 
same  defects ;  and  a  critic  disposed  to 
shirk  his  duty  could  always  write  a  just 
review  of  a  new  play  of  Mr.  Klein's 
without  troubling  himself  to  sec  it.  This 
author  selects  his  subject-matter  from  the 
first  pages  of  the  newspapers  and  instills 
into  his  story  the  maximum  of  journalis- 
tic interest.  He  is  a  practised  craftsman 
of  the  theatre.  He  builds  plots  with  in- 
genuity, he  makes  good  parts  for  actors, 
and  he  writes  dialogue  that  elicits  the 
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desired  responses  from  the  audience.  But 
his  plays  are  always  of  the  theatre, 
theatrical.  They  lack  the  look  of  life, 
and  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature. 
They  never  kindle  within  us  a  sudden 
intimation  of  reality.  We  leave  the 
theatre  no  sadder,  to  be  sure,  but  cer- 
tainly no  wiser,  than  we  were  before. 
Mr,  Klein  says  things  cleverly  and  en- 
tertainingly; but  he  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  say. 

The  hero  of  The  Money  Makers  is  a 
multi-millionaire  who,  having  been  as- 
sured by  his  physidans  that  he  has  only 
another  year  to  live,  decides  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  give  his  fortune  back  to 
the  many  people  from  whom  he  has 
stolen  it.  By  this  resolve,  he  alienates 
his  three  children,  who  had  expected  to 
inherit  his  millions;  but,  incidentally,  he 
wins  the  true  affection  of  his  second 
wife,  who  had  originally  married  him 
only  for  his  money,  but  now  grows  at 
last  to  admire  him  for  his  character. 


I  enemies  and  assurea  Ibem  thai  be  could  kill  uiy 
cir  own  evidence,   be  is  presumed  to  be  iunoe. 

This  is  in  itself  an  interesting  story; 
and  Mr.^Klein  tells  it  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  theatric  values.  A  very 
effective  situation,  for  example,  is  de- 
veloped during  the  course  of  the  last  act. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  hero  has  conspired 
with  his  former  business  associates  to 
have  him  declared  insane  and  thereby  to 
divest  him  of  the  control  of  his  own 
fortune.  The  hero  now  flourishes  a  pis- 
tol in  the  faces  of  these  enemies  and 
assures  them  that  he  could  kill  any  of 
them  with  impunity,  since,  according  to 
their  own  evidence,  he  is  presumed  to 
he  insane.  They  all  recoil  from  the 
menace  of  the  pistol;  and  the  hero  em- 
phasises this  as  an  admission  that  they 
really  believe  him  to  be  in  his  right  mind 
after  all. 

But,  effective  as  this  play  is  at  many 
moments,  it  is  noticeably  artificial.  It 
leaves  the  spectator  with  an  emphatic  im- 
pression that  he  has  been  to  the  theatre, 
and  not  that  he  has  been  mysteriously 
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permitted   to   look   through   an   opened 
window  upon  life  itself. 

"daddy  lono-legs" 

From  the  technical  standpoint.  Daddy 
Lang-Legs — a  dramatisation  by  Miss 
Jean  Webster  of  her  own  novel  of  the 
same  name — Is  not  a  good  play;  but  no- 
body who  sees  it,  as  staged  by  Mr- 
Henry  Miller  and  acted  by  Miss  Ruth 
Chattercon,  will  be  willing  to  admit  this 
fact,  even  to  himself.  It  tells  anew  the 
old,  old  story  that  has  been  told  in  such 
ingratiating  plays  as  A  Bachelor's  Ro- 
mance and  Tke  Professor's  Love  Story 
and  Mice  and  Men.  There  is  no  use 
talking  about  technique  when  sentiment 
is  on  the  other  side — especially  when  this 
sentiment  is  enforced  by  admirable  act- 
ing and  exemplary  stage-direction. 

The  heroine  of  this  pretty  little  play 
is  first  disclosed  as  a  waif  in  an  orphan 
asylum.  She  is  adopted  by  a  rich  man 
twice   her   age,   on   condition    that   his 


identity  shall  not  be  made  known  to  her. 
She  knows  him  only  by  the  mystic  name 
of  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  because  his  fig- 
ure, silhouetted  by  the  head-light  of  his 
motor-car  on  the  window-shade  of  the 
desolate  room  in  which  she  has  first  been 
told  about  him,  has  been  stretched  out  to 
strange  and  humourous  proportions. 

By  the  money  of  this  charitable  man 
she  is  sent  through  college.  During  the 
course  of  her  career  as  a  student,  she 
meets  her  benefactor,  without  knowing 
who  he  is.  Of  course,  she  falls  in  love 
with  him;  and  it  is  only  after  he  has 
wooed  and  won  her  as  his  wife  that  she 
discovers  that  he  is  no  other  than  her 
"Daddy  Long-Legs." 

The  third  act  of  this  four-act  play  is 
not  nearly  so  dramatic  as  it  might  easily 
have  been;  but,  since  the  general  im- 
pression is  so  pleasing,  it  might  seem 
hyper-critical  to  explain  in  detail  how  a 
piece  so  charmingly  effective  might  have 
been  made  more  effective  still. 
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"he  comes  up  smiling" 

He  Comes  Up  Smiling  is  another  piece 
that  ought  to  be  much  better  than  it  is. 
This  farce,  which  has  been  derived  by 
Messrs.  Byron  Ongley  and  Emil  Nyitray 
from  Mr.  Charles  Sherman's  novel  of 
the  same  name,  is  undeniably  entertain- 
ing; but,  from  the  technical  standpoint, 
it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  hero  is  an  exceptionally  gifted 
young  man  who  is  disclosed,  in  the  first 
act,  as  a  tramp.  In  this  act,  no  explana- 
tion is  afforded  of  the  reasons  why  so 
unusual  a  personage  should  be  posing  as 
a  "knight  of  the  road."  This  explana- 
tion, to  be  sure,  is  set  forth  in  the  second 
act;  but  it  comes  too  late  to  furnish  the 
audience  with  the  desired  basis  for  appre- 
ciating the  dramatic  irony  of  the  earlier 
passages  of  the  play. 

This  tramp  goes  swimming  in  a  cer- 
tain pool  in  which  a  notable  young  mil- 
lionaire happens,  •  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  a  plunge.  Emerging  from  this 
swimming-pool,  the  tramp  dons  the 
clothes  of  the  millionaire.  He  is  picked 
up  by  a  motor-car  that  contains  a  famous 
speculator  and  his  daughter,  and  is  enter- 
tained as  the  eminent  and  powerful 
young  man  he  seems  to  be. 

During  the  course  of  this  entertain- 
ment, the  hero  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  speculator  and  manages 
to  defeat  her  father  in  several  big  deals 
in  the  cotton  market.  In  the  hour  of  his 
triumph,  however,  he  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  coniess  that  he  is  merely  an 
impostor.  He  goes  away,  resolved  to 
make  his  fortune  on  his  own  account, 
after  promising  his  rich  opponent  that, 
when  next  he  reveals  himself  to  the 
heroine,  it  will  be  in  his  customary  habit 
as  a  tramp. 

The  last  act  is  set,  three  months  later, 
in  the  summer  residence  of  the  rich  spec- 
ulator, at  Bar  Harbor.  The  hero,  mean- 
while, has  made  millions ;  but  he  appears, 
according  to  his  agreement,  in  the  rags 
of  a  common  vagabond.  The  audience  is 
stimulated  to  expect'  a  highly  dramatic 
scene  in  which  the  heroine,  recognising 
her  lover  under  this  disguise,  shall  pro- 
test her  love  for  him  despite  his  station; 


but  this  obvious  scene  a  faire  is  never 
shown.  Instead,  the  hero  is  permitted 
to  change  to  dinner  clothes  before  he  sees 
the  heroine  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms. 
The  act,  as  it  stands,  is  entertaining;  but 
the  critical  spectator  leaves  the  theatre 
with  the  sad  consciousness  of  a  wasted 
opportunity. 

*^THE   LAW   OF   THE   LAND" 

Mr.  George  Broadhurst  is  an  oppor- 
tunist of  the  theatre.  Having  reaped 
large  royalties  from  To-Day,  he  seems  to 
have  decided  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  set  before  the  public  another  sensa- 
tional melodrama.  The  Law  of  the 
Land  is  the  result  of  this  endeavour. 

The  present  piece  is,  in  the  main,  a 
good  play  of  its  kind,  and  is  much  more 
worthy  of  consideration  then  To-Day, 
The  heroine  is  married  to  a  brilliant  but 
brutal  man,  who  treats  her  with  intol- 
erable barbarism.  In  the  first  act,  she 
shoots  him  dead,  and  the  audience  is  glad 
that  she  has  done  so. 

The  remainder  of  the  play  follows  the 
course  of  the  official  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  the  death  of  the  husband. 
The  theory  of  suicide  is  dismissed  by  the 
police.  The  private  secretary  of  the  dead 
man,  the  butler,  the  heroine's  lover,  and 
the  heroine  herself,  are  successively  sus- 
pected of  the  murder ;  and  many  interest- 
ing passages  result  from  the  efforts  of 
each  of  these  suspected  persons  to  divert 
suspicion  from  the  others.  In  the  last  act  a 
genial  and  large-hearted  inspector  of  po- 
lice discovers  that  the  heroine  is  really 
guilty;  but,  aware  of  all  the  attendant 
and  extenuating  circumstances,  he  covers 
up  his  knowledge  of  her  guilt  and  reports 
the  case  to  the  coroner  as  one  of  suicide. 

The  third  act  of  this  melodrama  is 
psychologically  false  and  is  written  with 
artificial  rhetoric;  but  the  other  acts  arc 
theatrically  tense  and  sufficiently  true  to 
nature  to  impose  a  momentary  illusion 
of  reality.  The  entire  piece  is  interest- 
ing in  Its  way.  It  successfully  fulfils  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and  it 
would  be  impertinent  for  the  critic  to  as- 
sert that  the  aim  of  the  author,  in  this 
instance,  was  not  so  high  as  it  has  been 
before. 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 
II — Scotland 


I 

Edinburgh  is  not  only  the  most  nobly 
seated  of  all  European  capitals;  it  is  also 
the  most  charmingly  surrounded.  All 
guidebooks  are  agreed  that,  though  the 
city  itself  may  be  seen  in  a  couple  of 
days,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  at  least  a 
week  to  the  environs.  If  you  climb  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  high-perched  upon  its 
precipice  of  rock,  and  look  afar  in  all  di- 
rections, you  will  understand  the  reason 
why.  On  every  side  except  the  east, 
where  the  sea  melts  into  a  mystery  of 
grey,  the  sky  is  hedged  with  hills, — famil- 
iar, habitable  hills  that  beckon  you  to 
wander;  and  as  you  gaze  upon  them,  you 
recall  that  sentence  of  De  Quincey's — 
the  same  De  Quincey  who  is  buried  in  St. 


Cuthbert's  Churchyard,  deep  below  the 
bastions  of  the  Castle  where  you  stand — 
"Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove!" 
.  .  .  There  is  an  impulse  that  calls  you  to 
go  winging  over  the  hills  and  far  away; 
but  not  so  very  far,  neither, — for  you 
would  wish  to  fly  home  at  evening  to  the 
lofty  Castle,  and  watch  the  lights  come 
out  along  the  stately  line  of  Princes 
Street,  and  a  myriad  other  city  lamps  be- 
come illumined  like  a  galaxy  of  stars  be- 
neath your  feet,  pricking  out  a  map  of 
Edinburgh  through  the  dark. 

Those  who  love  Edinburgh  love  to 
roam  among  those  hills  and  to  return  to 
Auld  Reekie  in  the  evening.  Here  is  a 
city  whose  suburbs  are  not  suburbs,  but 
points  of  view  from  which  you  may  look 
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"ArouDil  STTaniton  Farm-houie  arc  clustered  a  dozen  thatched -roofed,  nhi(e-m»bed  lil- 
e  cottigei,  where  live  the  ihepherds  of  those  hills." 


To  appreciate  the  Child't  Garden  as 
a  work  of  art,  we  must  remember  that 
the  poems  which  Louis  fluted  on  his 
"penny  whistle"  were  not  so  much  writ- 
ten for  children  as  written  in  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  experience  of  childhood. 
He  did  not  ask  himself  what  children 
would  like;  he  merely  remembered  what 
he  himself  had  liked  when  he  had  been 
a  child.  His  rhymes,  as  he  stated  in  thr. 
Envoy  to  two  of  the  cousins  who  had 
played  with  him  at  Colinton,  were  veri- 
tably "rhymes  of  old  delight";  and  this 
point  will  be  impressed  most  vividly  upon 
the  traveller  who,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Manse,  may  identify  the  very  trees  and 
bushes  that  are  commemorated  in  many 
of  these  poems. 

The  present  incumbent  of  Colinton 
Manse  was  away  upon  a  holiday  when 
I  dropped  unceremoniously  into  the  pre- 
cinct of  that  "well-beloved  house";  and 
the  gardener,  upon  his  own  initiative, 
guided  me  through  the  empty  rooms. 
The  "many  Indian  pictures"  and  other 
"wonders  of  the  East"  which  had  made 
the  Manse  alluringly  outlandish  in  the 
days  of  Doctor   Balfour  had   been,  of 


course,  denuded  from  the  walls;  but  it 
was  still  possible  to  imagine  one's  way 
backward  to  the  early  years  of  R.  L.  S. 
in  the  simple  little  chamber  on  the  second 
story  that  used  to  be  his  bedroom. 
Through  the  open  window  one  could  hear 
the  little  river  rushing  to  the  weir;  and 
the  wooded  difl  of  the  sky-assailing  hill 
across  the  stream  still  seemed  a  proper 
hiding-place  for  pirates. 

Externally,  the  Manse  is  a  sturdy  and 
rectilinear  edifice,  a  building,  so  to  speak, 
with  no  nonsense  about  it.  It  is  con- 
structed  staunchly  of  grey  stone.  It  does 
not  look  so  large  as  it  seemed  to  Louis 
"by  the  standard  of  his  childish  stature"; 
but  it  does  present  the  aspect  of  a  "roomy 
house."  It  has  not  been  altered  in  the 
last  half  ccntuiy,  except  that  what  was 
formerly  a  side  door  has  now  become  the 
main  entrance;  and  the  Manse  and  the 
surrounding  garden — not  to  mention  the 
very  friendly  gardener — make  the  visitor 
so  much  at  home  that  he  is  loath  to  leave 
that  charmed  locality,  even  to  stretch  his 
legs  over  a  brief  reach  of  Pentland  coun- 
try  to  the  still  more  charmed  locality  of 
Swanston. 
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ne  of  John  Todd,  vrhose  voice  "shook  the  hills  when  he  was  angry,"  was  made 
a  Stevenson's  es)ay  entitled  "Pastoral." 


Ill 

The  pastoral  hamlet  of  Swanston  sleeps 
but  little  more  than  two  miles  southeast 
from  Coltnton ;  and,  if  you  are  really  a 
lover  of  the  best  of  all  celebrants  of 
Walking  Tourt,  you  will  make  this  way 
afoot.  The  road  leads  past  the  Hunter's 
Tryst,  in  a  little  fold  or  wrinkle  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pentland  Hills. 

It  was  in  1867,  when  R.  L.  S.  was 
seventeen,  that  the  Stevensons  first  rented 
Swanston  Cottage;  and,  thereafter,  it  re- 
mained for  many  years  their  country  resi- 
dence. No  other  home,  not  even  the 
house  in  Heriot  Row,  produced  such  deep 
impressions  on  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  to  wander  over  more  than  half  the 
habitable  globe.  .  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Swanston  Cottage  to  VaJlima;  but  when, 
in  the  all-too-early  sundown  of  his  years, 
Stevenson  dictated  St.  Ives  to  Mrs. 
Strong,  his  heart  returned  with  a  pang 
of  recollection  to  this  little  house  among 
his  "hills  of  home,"  and  he  chose  it  as 
the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  moving  pas- 
sages in  the  story. 

Chapter  VII  of  5/.  Ives  is  entitled 


"Swanston  Cottage."  It  is  to  this  hidden 
haven  that  the  hero  makes  his  way  after 
his  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle.  Later, 
in  Chapter  XXVI,  which  is  entitled 
"The  Cottage  at  Night,"  the  garden  of 
this  old  home  of  Stevenson's  is  made  the 
setting  of  one  of  the  few  successful  love- 
scenes  in  his  fiction.  The  description  of 
the  cottage,  written  at  Vailima  a  dozen 
years  since  he  had  seen  it  last,  is  sur- 
prisingly exact.  "The  cottage  was  a  lit- 
tle quaint  place  of  many  rough-cast  gables 
and  grey  roofs.  It  had  something  the  air 
of  a  rambling  infinitesimal  cathedral,  the 
body  of  it  rising  in  the  midst  two  stories 
high,  with  a  steep-pitched  roof,  and  send- 
ing out  upon  all  hands  (as  it  were  chap- 
ter-houses, chapels,  and  transepts)  onc- 
storied  and  dwarfish  projections.  .  .  . 
The  place  seemed  hidden  away,  being  not 
only  concealed  in  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
but,  on  the  side  on  which  I  approached  it, 
buried  as  high  as  the  eaves  by  the  rising 
of  the  ground," 

This  description,  from  the  seventh 
chapter  of  St.  Ives,  still  serves  the  travel- 
ler to-day.    Swanston  Cottage  is  at  first 
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Manse  was  away  upon  a  holiday  when 
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"wonders  of  the  East"  which  had  made 
the  Manse  alluringly  outlandish  in  the 
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course,  denuded  from  the  walls;  but  it 
was  still  possible  to  imagine  one's  way 
backward  to  the  early  years  of  R.  L.  S. 
in  the  simple  little  chamber  on  the  second 
story  that  used  to  be  his  bedroom. 
Through  the  open  window  one  could  hear 
the  little  river  rushing  to  the  weir;  and 
the  wooded  cliff  of  the  sky-assailing  hill 
across  the  stream  still  seemed  a  proper 
hiding-place  for  pirates. 

Externally,  the  Manse  is  a  sturdy  and 
rectilinear  edifice,  a  building,  so  to  speak, 
with  no  nonsense  about  it.  It  is  con- 
structed staunchly  of  grey  stone.  It  does 
not  look  so  large  as  it  seemed  to  Louis 
"by  the  standard  of  his  childish  stature"; 
but  it  docs  present  the  aspect  of  a  "roomy 
house."  It  has  not  been  altered  in  the 
last  half  centuiy,  except  that  what  was 
formerly  a  side  door  has  now  become  the 
main  entrance;  and  the  Manse  and  the 
surrounding  garden — not  to  mention  the 
very  friendly  gardener — make  the  visitor 
so  much  at  home  that  he  is  loath  to  leave 
that  charmed  locality,  even  to  stretch  his 
legs  over  a  brief  reach  of  Pentland  coun- 
try to  the  still  more  charmed  locality  of 
Swanston. 
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The  pastoral  hamlet  of  Swanston  sleeps 
but  little  more  than  two  miles  southeast 
from  Colinton ;  and,  if  you  are  really  a 
lover  of  the  best  of  all  celebrants  of 
JValking  Toart,  you  will  make  this  way 
afoot.  The  road  leads  past  the  Hunter's 
Tryst,  in  a  little  fold  or  wrinkle  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pentland  Hills. 

It  was  in  1867,  when  R.  L.  S.  was 
seventeen,  that  the  Stevensons  first  rented 
Swanston  Cottage;  and,  thereafter,  it  re- 
mained for  many  years  their  country  resi- 
dence. No  other  home,  not  even  the 
house  in  Heriot  Row,  produced  such  deep 
impressions  on  the  mcmoiy  of  one  who 
was  to  wander  over  more  than  half  the 
habitable  globe.  ,  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Swanston  Cottage  to  VaiUma;  but  when, 
in  the  all-too-early  sundown  of  his  years, 
Stevenson  dictated  St.  Ivei  to  Mrs. 
Strong,  his  heart  returned  with  a  pang 
of  recollection  to  this  little  house  among 
his  "hills  of  home,"  and  he  chose  it  as 
the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  moving  pas- 
sages in  the  story. 

Chapter  VII  of  5/.  Ivet  is  entitled 


"Swanston  Cottage."  It  is  to  this  hidden 
haven  that  the  hero  makes  his  way  after 
his  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle.  Later, 
in  Chapter  XXVI,  which  is  entitled 
"The  Cottage  at  Night,"  the  garden  of 
this  old  home  of  Stevenson's  is  made  the 
setting  of  one  of  the  few  successful  love- 
scenes  in  his  fiction.  The  description  of 
the  cottage,  written  at  Vailima  a  dozen 
years  sipce  he  had  seen  it  last,  is  sur- 
prisingly exact.  "The  cottage  was  a  lit- 
tle quaint  place  of  many  rough-cast  gables 
and  grey  roofs.  It  had  something  the  air 
of  a  rambling  infinitesimal  cathedral,  the 
body  of  it  rising  in  the  mid&t  two  stories 
high,  with  a  steep-pitched  roof,  and  send- 
ing out  upon  all  hands  (as  it  were  chap- 
ter-houses, chapets,  and  transepts)  one* 
storied  and  dwarfish  projections.  .  .  . 
The  place  seemed  hidden  away,  being  not 
only  concealed  in  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
but,  on  the  side  on  which  I  approached  it, 
buried  as  high  as  the  eaves  by  the  rising 
of  the  ground." 

This  description,  from  the  seventh 
chapter  of  St.  Ives,  still  serves  the  travel- 
ler to-day.    Swanston  Cottage  is  at  first 
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somewhat  difficult  (or  the  foot-farer  to 
£nd,  because  it  is  folded  so  aloofly  in  a 
little  lap  of  the  hills.    As  Louis  wrote. 


IN  TUB  GAURN 

"The  *i«itor  may  atill  discern  the  initials 

'R.  L.  S.'  cut  proudly  on  a  tree-trunk,  nith 

the  accompaiiTiDg  insignia  of  (he  riting  luo." 


in  his  descriptive  poebi  entitled  Ille  Ter- 

Atween  the   muckle  Pentlaad's  knee*, 
Secure  ye  sic. 

Stevenson's  little-read  poems  in  Scots 
are  among  the  most  intimately  personal 
of  all  his  writings;  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  in  more  than  one  of  these 
poems,  he  has  celebrated  the  locality  of 
Swanston. 

Swanston  Cottage  is  now  the  summer 
residence  of  Lord  Guthrie,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  Scotland. 
Forty  years  ago,  he  was  a  fellow-student 
of  Stevenson's  in  the  law-classes  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  a  fellow-member 
of  the  Speculative  Society.  His  love  of 
R.  L.  S.  is  now  a  living  virtue,  and  not 
merely  a  shadowy  recollection  from  the 
years  that  were. 

A  legend  on  the  gate  to  the  grotmds 
of  Swanston  Cottage  warns  unauthorised 
intruders  that  the  place  is  private  prop- 
erty; but  an  accredited  student  of  Steven* 
son  has  only  to  send  in  his  card  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  generous  hospitality  of  Lord 
Guthrie.  He  will  be  permitted  to  wan- 
der all  about  the  lovely  little  garden,  and 
to  re-read  at  his  leisure  that  youthful  es- 
say on  An  Old  Scotch  Gardener  which 
recalls  to  life  the  sturdy  Robert  Young 
who  used  to  tend  "the  garden  in  the  lap 
of  the  hill,  with  its  rocks  overgrown  with 
clematis,  its  shadowy  walks,  and  the 
splendid  breadth  of  champaign  that  one 
saw  from  the  northwest  comer."  The 
poems,  also,  in  praise  of  that  locality 
seem  to  read  more  sweetly  there ;  and  the 
visitor  may  still  discern  the  initials 
"R.L.S."  cut  proudly  on  a  tree-trunk, 
with  the  accompanying  insignia  of  the 

The  interior  of  Swanston  Cottle  is 
no  less  fascinating  to  the  traveller  on  the 
trail  of  Stevenson.  The  little  room  on 
the  second  story  which  projects  with  a 
bow-window  toward  the  garden  was  for- 
merly the  den  of  R.  L.  S. ;  and  this  room 
has  been  set  apart  by  Lord  Guthrie  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  his  famous  friend. 
Upon  the  walb  arc  hung  the  originals 
of  all  but  one  of  the  letters  that  Steven- 
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It  i»  thus  de«cribed  by  Sievensoo  io  Chapter  VII  of  "St  Ives" :— "The  cottage  wai  a  little 
quaint  place  of  many  rougb-casi  gablei  and  grey  roofi.  It  had  something  the  air  af  a 
rambling  infinitesimal  cathedral." 


son  wrote  in  his  lifetime  to  his  old  nurse, 
Alison  Cunningham ;  and  the  single  miss- 
ing letter  is  supplanted  by  a  photograph 
of  the  original.  Lord  Guthrie  looked 
after  Cummy  in  her  declining  years; 
and  she  was  frequently  a  visitor  to  the 
sweet,  secluded  cottage  where  she  had 
lived  so  long  ago  as  the  second  mother 
of  the  youth  who  now  is  noted  through 
the  world. 

Only  a  few  steps  from  Swanston  Cot- 
tage is  situated  Swanston  Farm-house; 
and  around  this  are  clustered  a  dozen 
thatched-roofed,  white-washed  little  cot- 
tages, where  live  the  shepherds  of  those 
hills.  One  of  these  is  pointed  out  to 
travellers  as  the  former  residence  of  John 
Todd,  whose  name  was  made  immortal 
in  Stevenson's  essay  entitled  Pastoral. 
It  is  pleasant  to  re-read  this  essay 
"perched  on  a  hump  of  the  declivity  not 
far  from  Halkerside,"  and  to  recall  that 


former  giant  of  this  slumberous  locality 
whose  voice  "shook  the  hills  when  he 
was  angry"  and  who  was  wont  to  go 
"winding  up  the  brae,  keeping  his  cap- 
tain's eye  upon  all  sides,  and  breaking, 
ever  and  again,  into  a  spasm  of  bellow- 
ing that  seemed  to  make  the  evening 
bleaker." 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  push  fur- 
ther into  the  Pentlands  may  identify  sev- 
eral other  places  that  are  celebrated  in 
the  works  of  R.  L.  S.  Glencorsc  Church, 
for  instance,  which  is  the  scene  of  Chap- 
ter VI  of  IVeir  of  Hermiston,  is  only 
a  few  miles  southeast  of  Swanston,  TThis 
church  is  described  in  some  detail  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mrs,  Sitwell  from 
Swanston  Cottage  in  June,  1875;  and  it 
seems  also  to  have  served  as  the  setting 
of  the  poem  entitled  A  Lowden  Sab- 
bath Morn.  From  Vailima,  while  he 
was    composing    Weir    of    Hermiston, 
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E  HAWBS  INK  AT  QUEEHSFEIUtY 
1  that  David  Balfour  sets  forth  in  the  brig  'Covenanl'  at  the  outset 
't  aho  described  in  "A  Gossip  on  Romance." 


Stevenson  wrote  of  it  again,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  late  S.  R.  Crockett:— 
"Do  you  know  where  the  road  crosses 
the  burn  under  Glencorsc  Church?  Go 
there,  and  say  a  prayer  for  me:  moriturus 
salutat.  See  that  it's  a  sunny  day;  I 
would  like  it  to  be  a  Sunday,  but  that's 
not  possible  in  the  premises ;  and  stand  on 
the  right-hand  bank  just  where  the  road 
goes  down  into  the  water,  and  shut  your 
eyes,  and  if  I  don't  appear  to  you !  well, 
it  can't  be  helped,  and  will  be  extremely 
funny." 

But  the  most  vivid  description  of  that 
portion  of  the  Pentland  Hills  which 
Louis  had  explored  so  intimately  in  his 
rambles  with  the  Swanston  shepherd  oc- 
curs in  the  following  lines,  which  were 
written  at  Apemama  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  which  prove  that,  however 
far  he  wandered,  his  heart  was  ever  faith- 
ful to  his  "hills  of  home": 

The  tropics  vanish,   and   nieseems   that  I, 
From  Halkerside,  fronn  topmost  Allermuir, 
Or  steep  CaerkcttOD,   dreaming  gaze   again. 
Far  set  in  fields  and  noods,  the  tonn  I  lee 
Spring   gallant    from    the    shallows    of    her 

Cragged,  spired,  and  turreted,  her  virgin  fort 
Beflagged.   About,  on  sea  ward -drooping  hills 


New  folds  of  city  glitter.  Last,  the  Forth 
Wheels  ample  waters  set  with  sacred  isles. 
And   populous  Fife  smokes  with  a  score  of 

IV 

Another  brief  excursion  from  the  capi- 
tal will  lead  the  pilgrim  to  the  little  town 
of  Queensferry,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  about  eight  miles  north- 
west from  Edinburgh  Castle,  This  trip 
may  most  conveniently  be  made  in  one 
of  those  sight-seeing  motorors  that  drag 
bewildered  tourists  in  droves  to  gape  at 
the  great  Forth  Bridge,  which,  as  a  work 
of  engineering,  is  justly  celebrated 
among  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world. 

This  gigantic  bridge  now  overhangs 
an  ancient,  inconspicuous  little  tavern, 
which  was  famed  in  literary  annals  many 
years  before  the  railroad  was  invented. 
I  have  watched  American  tourists  turn 
their  backs  upon  this  tavern  while  they 
gazed  upward  to  admire  the  steel  struc- 
ture overhead ;  and  yet,  before  this  bridge 
had  been  begun,  Louis  Stevenson  had 
noted,  in  A  Gossip  on  Romance,  that 
Americans  were  wont  to  seek  the  Hawes 
Inn  at  Queensferry  "for  the  sake  of 
Lovel  and  Oldbuck,  who  dined  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Antiquary." 
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The  Hawes  Inn,  as  he  tells  us  in  this 
essay,  made  always  a  strong  call  upon 
his  fancy.  "There  it  stands,  apart  from 
the  town,  beside  the  pier,  in  a  climate  of 
its  own,  half  inland,  half  marine — in 
front,  the  ferry  bubbling  with  the  tide 
and  the  guardship  swinging  to  her  an- 
chor; behind,  the  old  garden  with  the 
trees.  ...  I  have  lived  ...  at  the 
Hawcs  ...  in  a  perpetual  flutter,  on 
the  heels,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  adventure 
that  should  justify  the  place;  but  though 
the  feeling  had  me  to  bed  at  night  and 
called  me  again  at  morning  in  one  un- 
broken round  of  pleasure  and  suspense, 
nothing  befell  me  .  .  .  worth  remark. 
The  man  or  the  hour  had  not  yet  come ; 
but  some  day,  I  think,  a  boat  shall  put 
off  from  the  Queen's  Ferry,  fraught  with 
a  dear  cargo.  .  .  ." 

This  passage  was  originally  written  in 
1882.  When  the  essay  was  reprinted  five 
years  later,  in  Memories  and  Porlrails, 
the  author  added  this  interesting  note: — 
"Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  tried 
to  launch  the  boat  with  my  own  hands  in 
Kidnapped."    The  Hawes  Inn  still  an- 


swers, in  every  detail,  to  the  description 
that  has  just  been  quoted;  and  the  trav- 
eller of  to-day  will  find  it  very  easy  to 
re-enact,  in  his  imagination,  the  scenes 
of  Kidnapped  that  are  set  there. 

It  is  from  this  tavern  that  David  Bal- 
four sets  forth  in  the  brig  Covenant  at 
the  outset  of  the  story;  and  it  is  to  this 
tavern  that  he  returns  at  the  end  of  his 
long  and  perilous  wanderings  through 
the  heather.  The  town  of  Queensferry 
straggles  westward  from  the  Hawes  Inn, 
along  a  single  street  that  follows  the 
curving  of  the  firth.  It  is  a  quaint  little 
ancient-looking  place,  utterly  grey  in  col- 
our and  rather  melancholy  in  its  som- 
nolence ;  and  the  visitor  will  note  the  apt- 
ness of  David  Balfour's  description  of  it 
in  Chapter  XXVII  of  Kidnapped  .—"I 
was  in  the  long  street  of  Queensferry  be- 
fore the  sun  was  up.  It  was  a  fairly 
built  burgh,  the  houses  of  good  stone, 
many  slated;  the  town-hall  not  so  fine, 
I  thought,  as  that  of  Peebles,  nor  yet  the 
street  so  noble;  but  take  it  altogether, 
it  put  me  to  shame  for  my  foul  tatters," 

Four   miles   eastward    from   Queens- 
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THS  BASS  ROCK 
"The  Bass  Rock  is  the  scene  of  Black  Andie'a  tale  of  'Tod  Lapraik,'  which  is  told  h 
Chapter  XV  of  'Catriona.' "     It  is  also  celebrated  in  "The  Lantern  Bearers." 


ferry,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  is  the  quiet 
town  of  Cramond,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  XXX  of  Si.  Ives:^ 
"A  little  hamlet  on  3  little  river,  embow- 
ered in  woods,  and  looking  forth  over  a 
great  flat  of  quicksand  to  where  a  little 
islet  stood  planted  in  the  sea."  Here 
the  traveller  may  visit  Cramond  Church 
and  Cramond  Inn,  "a  hostelry  of  no  very 
promising  appearance"  which  is  the  scene 
of  the  convivial  adventures  that  are  nar- 
rated in  the  chapter  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 


The  student  of  Catriona,  or  David 
Balfour  as  we  call  it  in  America,  will 
wish  to  wander  eastward  from  the  capi- 
tal along  the  sea-shore.  His  wanderings 
will  lead  him  past  the  GuUane  Sands  to 
the  jagged  promontory  where  the  ruins  of 
Tantallon  Castle  look  seaward  toward 
the  Bass,  The  Bass  Rock,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  is  the  scene  of  Black 
Andie's  tale  of    Tod  Lapraik,  which   is 


told  in  Chapter  XV  of  Catriona.  This 
locality  had  haunted  the  imagination  of 
Stevenson  since  his  childhood.  In  his 
autobiographic  essay  called  The  Lan- 
tern Bearers,  he  tells  us  that  "The  Bass 
in  the  eye  of  fancy  still  flew  the  colours 
of  King  James,  and  in  the  ear  of  fancy 
the  arches  of  Tantallon  still  rang  with 
horse-shoe  iron  and  echoed  to  the  com- 
mands of  Bell-the-Cat."  The  "certain 
easterly  fisher-village"  that  is  so  eloquent- 
ly celebrated  in  this  famous  essay  is  North 
Berwick,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Tantal- 
lon. The  town  is  now  somewhat  over- 
grown with  seaside  hotels,  which  are 
haunted  by  ardent  practitioners  of  the 
national  game  of  golf;  but  the  points 
which  are  selected  for  description  at  the 
outset  of  The  Lantern  Bearers  may  still 
be  picked  out  and  identified  by  the  lit- 
erary pilgrim. 

It  was  from  this  particular  stretch  of 
sea-coast  that  Stevenson  apparently  de- 
rived those  impressions  which  he  has  re- 
corded with  such  thrilling  vividness  in 
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The  Pavilion  on  the  Links.  This  nov- 
elette, which  was  written  when  the  au- 
thor was  only  twenty-nine  years  old,  is 
seldom  spoken  of,  even  among  people 
who  regard  themselves  as  ardent  Steven- 
sonians;  but  I  remember  now  a  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  in  his 
hospitable  study  at  "the  Monument,"  in 
which  this  most  authoritative  critic  ex- 
pressed an  admiration  of  this  story  which 
struck  me  at  the  moment  as  extreme.  1 
had  evinced  a  temporary  preference  for 
the  essays  of  R.  L.  S.  and  had  suggested 
that  Pulvis  et  Umbra  was  perhaps  a 
greater  work  than  any  of  his  narratives. 
Sir  Sidney  disagreed  with  this  suggestion. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  never  quite  ap- 
proved of  that  dark  Darwinian  sermon 
which  I  regarded  as  Stevenson's  supreme 
achievement;  and,  in  pleading  for  the 
preeminence  of  Stevenson's  fiction  over 
his  essays,  he  requested  me  to  reread  The 
Pavilion  on  the  Links,  which  he  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  very  greatest  master- 
pieces of  his  friend.  I  state  this  little 
point  at  present  without  argument,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  sugges- 
tive. 

VI 

To  follow,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  ad- 
ventures that  are  chronicled  in  Kid- 
napped^ the  traveller  would  have  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  whole  of  the  peninsular 
of  Scotland.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Covenant,  with  the  hero  unwillingly 
trepanned  on  board,  sets  sail  from 
Queensferry  to  the  north,  turns  west- 
ward round  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  in 
the  perilous  channel  between  the  main- 
land and  the  Hebrides  runs  down  an 
open  boat  and  rescues  from  the  wreckage 
a  man  who  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than 
Alan  Breck  Stewart.  The  author  made 
shift  to  navigate  the  Covenant  along  this 
intricate  course,  because  he  could  recall 
a  tour  of  those  waters  which  he  himself 
had  made,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the 
steam  yacht  Pharos,  which  was  employed 
upon  the  service  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lights.  The  Covenant  is  ulti- 
mately wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Mull ; 
and  the  hero  is  cast  lonely  on  the  Isle  of 


Earraid.  This  little  island  played  a  sin- 
gularly prominent  part  in  Stevenson's 
career;  and  all  faithful  students  of  his 
work  should  visit  it. 

To  reach  this  tiny  isle  from  Edin- 
burgh, the  modern  traveller  may  be  ad- 
vised to  proceed  to  Glasgow  through  the 
Trossachs,  and  to  follow  thence  the  com- 
mon track  of  tourists  through  the  Crinan 
Canal  to  Oban.  Oban,  which  is  not  un- 
justly celebrated  as  a  sort  of  little  Naples 
of  the  north,  is  the  most  convenient  cen- 
tre for  a  series  of  excursions  on  the  trail 
of  Alan  Breck  and  David  Balfour  after 
they  are  cast  ashore  in  Kidnapped, 

In  Oban  you  will  hear  no  word  of 
Earraid,  for  the  little  island  has  no  fame 
outside  the  works  of  R.  L.  S. ;  but  if 
you  will  entrust  yourself  to  the  excursion 
steamer  that  sails  daily  around  the  island 
of  Mull,  calling  for  an  hour  at  StafFa 
and  for  another  hour  at  lona,  you  will 
be  transported  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  unhomely  coast  of  Earraid 
and  will  be  enabled  to  observe  it  at  your 
leisure. 

"The  little  isle  of  Erraid  lies  close  in 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Ross  of 
Mull;  the  sound  of  lona  on  one  side, 
across  which  you  may  see  the  isle  and 
church  of  Columba;  the  open  sea  to  the 
other,  where  you  shall  be  able  to  mark, 
on  a  clear,  surfy  day,  the  breakers  run- 
ning white  on  many  sunken  rocks:" — it 
is  thus  described  by  R.  L.  S.  in  his  Mem- 
oirs of  an  Islet,  The  island  is  at  present 
denuded  of  any  human  habitation;  but  it 
had  a  temporary  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  when  Louis  spent 
three  weeks  upon  it  in  the  summer  of 
1870.  The  Dhu  Heartach  light-house, 
"fifteen  miles  away  to  seaward,"  was  at 
that  time  being  constructed  by  his 
"family  of  engineers";  and  R.  L.  S., 
who  had  not  yet  renounced  the  profession 
of  his  forebears,  was  serving  at  this  tem- 
porary post  of  Earraid  as  a  sort  of  ama- 
teur apprentice. 

This  whole  experience  is  detailed,  with 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  felicity 
in  sheer  description,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
an  Islet;  but,  in  the  introduction  to  this 
essay,  R.  L.  S.  reminds  us  that  he  had 
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already  written  of  Earraid  twice  before. 
"I  put  a  whole  family  there,"  he  says, 
"in  one  of  my  tales;  and  later  on,  threw 
upon  its  shores,  and  condemned  to  several 
days  of  rain  and  shellfish  on  its  tumbled 
boulders,  the  hero  of  another." 

The  first  tale  referred  to  in  this  sen- 
tence is,  of  course.  The  Merry  Men.  In 
this  novelette,  the  actual  island  is  fic- 
titiously named  "Aros"  and  the  Ross  of 
Mull  is  called  the  "Ross  of  Grisapol"; 
but  the  forlorn  and  terrifying  aspect  of 
the  sea-beleaguered  islet  repeats  exactly 
the  impression  produced  by  Earraid  on 
the  traveller  to-day.  The  "great  granite 
rocks"  may  still  be  noted,  from  the  deck 
of  the  excursion  steamer,  to  "go  down 
together  in  troops  to  the  sea  like  cattle 
on  a  summer's  day.  .  .  .  On  calm  days 
you  can  go  wandering  between  them  in 
a  boat  for  hours,  echoes  following  you 
about  the  labyrinth;  but  when  the  sea 
is  up.  Heaven  help  the  man  that  hears 
that  cauldron  boiling." 

In  Kidnapped,  Stevenson  has  called  the 
island  by  its  actual  name ;  and  the  travel- 
ler will  poignantly  appreciate  the  tragic 
loneliness  of  David  Balfour  as  he  picked 
his  way  among  those  barren  boulders, 
since  the  aspect  of  Earraid  is  to  this  day 
intolerably  desolate. 

From  this  thrice-celebrated  Isle  of 
Earraid,  David  Balfour  makes  his  way, 
across  the  adjacent  island  of  Mull,  to 
Loch  Aline  in  Morven;  and  thence,  tra- 
versing the  Linnhe  Loch,  is  set  down  in 
the  Appin  country.  This  trail  may  be 
clearly  traced  upon  the  map  that  is  bound 
up  with  the  tale  of  Kidnapped;  but  only 
a  very  hardy  adventurer  would  attempt 
to  follow  it  on  foot  to-day. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  proceed  by  boat 
or  coach  from  the  tourist-centre  of  Oban 
to  Duror  in  the  Appin  country,  which  is 
close  to  the  scene  of  that  historic  murder 
which  cuts  so  large  a  figure  in  the  tale 
of  Kidnapped;  or  else,  the  general  region 
may  be  explored  approximately  enough 
if  the  traveller  will  follow  the  usual  tour- 
ist-route by  steamer  to  the  head-waters 
of  Loch  Etive  and  thence  by  coach,  over 
the  pass  of  Glencoe,  to  the  slate-grey 
town  of  Ballachulish. 


To  follow  afoot  the  subsequent  wan- 
derings of  David  and  Alan  through  the 
heather,  the  traveller  must  be  willing 
to  undergo  considerable  hardship.  The 
mountains  of  the  Appin  country  and  of 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Glencoe  are 
neither  very  high  nor  very  harsh ;  but  the 
whole  locality  is  unutterably  lonely.  You 
may  tramp  all  day  through  the  inhospit- 
able heather  without  encountering  a  sin- 
gle human  habitation ;  and  to  plunge  into 
that  Highland  wilderness,  with  the  near- 
est food  and  shelter  nearly  thirty  miles 
away,  requires  a  daring  that  is  not  de- 
manded of  a  foot-farer  over  the  more 
closely  populated  trails  of  Switzerland. 

VII 

A  separate  excursion  must  be  made, 
from  either  Inverness  or  Edinburgh,  in 
order  to  visit  the  three  remaining  towns 
of  Scotland  whose  names  are  written 
with  the  largest  letters  in  Stevenson's 
biography. 

Readers  of  the  reminiscent  essay  en- 
titled My  First  Book — Treasure  Island 
will  naturally  wish  to  visit  Braemar, 
where  "on  a  chill  September  morning, 
by  the  cheek  of  a  brisk  fire,  and  the  rain 
drumming  on  the  window,"  he  began, 
that  classic  book  for  boys  that  made  his 
fortune  and  his  fame.  It  was  here,  at  the 
close  of  the  inclement  summer  of  1881, 
that,  in  a  high  "tide  of  delighted  indus- 
try," he  "turned  out  fifteen  chapters"  of 
Treasure  Island  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter 
a  day;  and  it  was  here  that  the  tale  was 
first  read  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  to 
Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  who  ultimately  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  editor  of 
Young  Folks. 

Braemar  is  a  comfortable  hamlet  in  the 
Grampians,  not  far  from  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Balmoral.  You  take  a  train 
from  Aberdeen  to  Ballater,  and  complete 
the  journey  by  coach.  The  River  Dee 
roars  rushing  through  Braemar;  and  as 
you  linger  on  the  little  bridge  at  night 
and  watch  the  lamplight  flicker  from  the 
windows  of  a  hundred  cottages  that  are 
scattered  haphazard  over  the  surrounding 
hills,  you  will  tell  yourself  that  here  was 
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indeed  a  fitting  place  to  imagine  a  tale 
of  "all  the  old  romance,  retold  exactly 
in  the  ancient  way."  It  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Stevenson  that  the  chap- 
ters written  at  Braemar  were  set  in  the 
southwest  of  England;  since,  as  the 'reader 
has  already  been  reminded,  he  never 
could  see  any  locality  with  artistic  clear- 
ness unless  he  was  writing  at  a  definite 
distance  from  it. 

It  is  a  long  but  lovely  drive  from 
Braemar  to  the  railway  that  will  lead  the 
pilgrim  to  Pitlochry.  Here,  in  a  wooded 
incision  through  the  Highlands  that  is 
carved  by  the  River  Tummel,  is  situa- 
uated  Kinnaird  Cottage,  where  Steven- 
son lived  for  two  months  in  the  summer 
of  1 88 1,  before  moving  onward  to  Brae- 
mar. It  was  here  that  he  wrote  Thrawn 
Janet,  The  Merry  Men,  and  The  Body 
Snatcher,  all  three  of  which  were  first 
intended  as  contributions  to  a  volume  of 
supernatural  tales  in  which  the  tone  of 
terror  should  be  emphasised.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  the  traveller  to  imagine  how 
a  rainy  summer  at  Pitlochry  might  turn 
an  author's  mind  to  brooding  on  the 
mood  of  terror,  for  the  aspect  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  wild  and  dark  and 
haunted;  but  that  Louis  saw  it  some- 
times in  another  mood  is  indicated  by  a 
passage  in  his  Letters,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  locality  in  these  lyric  terms: — 
"A  little  green  glen  with  a  burn,  a  won- 
derful burn,  gold  and  green  and  snow- 
white,  singing  loud  and  low  in  different 
steps  of  its  career,  now  pouring  over 
miniature  crags,  now  fretting  itself  to 


death  in  a  maze  of  rocky  stairs  and  pots ; 
never  was  so  sweet  a  little  river.  Be- 
hind, great  purple  moorlands  reaching  to 
Ben  Vrackie." 

The  next  summer,  1882,  Stevenson 
spent  a  full  month  at  Kingussie,  a  little 
mountain-resort  upon  the  River  Spey, 
which  is  situated  about  forty  miles  north- 
ward from  Pitlochry.  It  can  be  reached 
directly  from  the  latter  town  by  rail. 
"The  golden  burn  that  pours  and  sulks 
in  the  den  behind  Kingussie"  is  particu- 
larly singled  out  for  celebration  at  the 
outset  of  the  essay  entitled  Pastoral,  The 
month  that  Louis  passed  within  hearing 
of  this  burn  was  the  last  full  month  that 
he  ever  passed  in  Scotland;  and  it  was 
here  that,  according  to  his  habit  of  heed- 
ing the  poet's  precept  that  "distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,"  he  wrote  the 
merry  tale  of  The  Treasure  of  Fran- 
chard,  whose  scenes  are  set  in  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau. 

Kingussie  is  now  overgrown  with 
many  monstrous  villas  of  recent  erection, 
and  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  assured  me 
that  the  place  has  utterly  been  spoiled 
since  that  summer  of  1882  which  he 
spent  there  in  company  with  Stevenson; 
but  the  pilgrim  who  will  wander  toward 
the  golf<ourse  through  the  wooded  and 
secluded  den  where  the  lisping  burn  still 
"pours  and  sulks"  over  the  ineffectual 
stones  that  seek  to  dam  its  course  may 
still  catch  some  echo  of  that  far-off  music 
that  made  melody  in  the  ears  of  R.  L.  S., 
when  he  lolled  and  dreamed  by  Spey- 
side  over  thirty  years  ago. 


In  the  next  paper  of  this  series,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  trace  the  trail  of  Stevenson 
through  England,  analysing  the  author  s  method  of  recording  London  in  his  fiction, 
and  describing  at  first  hand  the  various  localities  in  England  with  which  Stevenson 
became  especially  familiar.  Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  three  years  of 
the  author  s  residence  at  Bournemouth;  and  an  account  will  be  rendered  of  an  im- 
portant  interview  with  Mr.  Henry  James  concerning  Stevenson's  mental  habits  at 
this  period. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NOVEL  TO  THE 

PRESENT  SOCIAL  UNREST 


I — ^Anti-Militarism.  II — Thb  Passing  of  Capitalism.  Ill — ^Thb  Feminist 
Movement.  IV — ^The  iEsTHETic  and  Moral  Renaissance.  V — So- 
cial  DiSSAFFECTION.      VI — ^The   ReLIGIOUS    ReVOLT 


I 

Anti-Militarism 

The  subject  is  timely.  All  the  world, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  reading 
anti-war  novels.  At  least,  so  it  would 
seem  to  one  who  attempts  to  obtain  a 
book  of  that  class  in  the  more  frequented 
libraries.  And  judging  by  advance  an- 
nouncements many  printing  presses  arc 
working  at  speed  limit  to  supply  new 
books  along  the  same  lines  or  to  issue 
new  editions  of  old  favourites.  But  a 
demand  created  by  conditions  that  may 
soon  be  only  a  matter  of  historical  record 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  standard  of  lit- 
erary evolution.  We  must  look  back  be- 
yond the  catastrophal  events  of  this  sum- 
mer of  1 91 4  to  judge  in  how  far  the  fic- 
tion of  the  past  three  decades  reflects  the 
thought  of  the  epoch  regarding  warfare. 
Or,  if  you  will,  to  judge  whether  the 
growing  revulsion  toward  war  as  a  func- 
tion of  civilised  society  is  strong  enough 
to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  our 
literature. 

But  first  of  all  it  is  well  to  note  a  dis- 
tinction which  the  average  reader  (and 
also  the  peace  advocate  who  chooses  his 
fiction  for  its  theme)  is  apt  to  overlook. 
Anti-war  fiction  is  not  necessarily  anti- 
military  fiction,  nor  is  anti-military  fic- 
tion necessarily  anti-war  fiction.  They 
can  both  be  discussed  under  our  chosen 
heading  without  offence  to  logic,  but  still 
they  have  notable  points  of  difference. 
They  both  deal  with  the  life  of  the  sol- 
dier, it  is  true.  But  anti-war  fiction 
deals  with  the  soldier  in  war-time,  while 
anti-military  fiction  occupies  itself  with 
his  position,  and  the  ethics  of  his  profes- 
sion, under  peace  conditions. 


Anti-war  fiction  may  deal  indirectly 
with  the  evils  of  militarism  in  them- 
selves, or  in  their  results  in  shaping  a  na- 
tion's policy.  But  it  deals  primarily  with 
war  and  war  must  furnish  the  back- 
ground for  the  story.  The  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  for  whose  fate 
the  reader's  sympathy  is  asked,  are  shown 
to  us  suffering  from  the  horrors  of  actual 
warfare,  or  crushed  and  broken  by  the 
economic  disaster  that  follows  in  its  wake. 
An  anti-war  novel  with  a  background  of 
peace  conditions  only  would  be  an  un- 
thinkable thing — or,  what  is  worse  for 
fiction,  ...  it  would  be  a  pointless 
thing.  Whereas  true  anti-military  fic- 
tion can,  or  indeed  must  have  a  back- 
ground of  peace  conditions.  It  has  no  in- 
terest in  war  as  such  at  all,  it  aims  at  por- 
traying the  effect  of  the  military  spirit  on 
society  and  the  individual  during  times 
of  peace. 

However,  if  this  article  is  to  be  writ- 
ten at  all,  or  at  least,  if  it  is  to  interest 
readers  of  fiction  written  in  the  English 
language,  we  must  stretch  a  point  and  in- 
clude anti-war  fiction  as  well  as  that 
which  is  strictly  anti-military.  For — 
and  in  view  of  recent  events  the  fact  is 
not  without  considerable  interest — ^there 
is  little  or  no  anti-military  fiction  in  the 
narrower  sense  written  anywhere  except 
in  Germany.  Some  of  the  great  Rus- 
sians, notably  Tolstoy  in  Resurrection, 
touch  effectively  on  the  theme.  And 
some  French  writers  give  striking 
glimpses  of  conditions  which  tend  to 
make  the  reader  think  in  these  channels. 
England  and  America,  while  furnishing 
much  notable  anti-war  fiction,  have  noth- 
ing at  all  of  purely  anti-military  tendency 
to  show.    A  line  or  two  in  some  book 
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or  play,  as  in  the  Warrens  of  Virginia, 
by  W.  C.  DeMille,  for  instance,  and  the 
echoes  of  German  militarism  touched  on 
in  Beulah  Dix's  charming  novel,  Moth- 
er's Son,  are  all  that  come  to  mind  for 
the  moment  as  showing  the  evil  influence 
of  army  ethics  apart  from  war. 

But  the  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  individual,  and  through  him  on  so- 
ciety at  large,  of  the  growth  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit  in  Germany  has  long  allured 
some  of  the  best  and  keenest  literary  ob- 
servers of  that  nation.  It  is  only  natural. 
The  thing  is  there  and  is  not  to  be 
avoided  by  any  one  who  dwells  under  the 
German  flag.  Militarism  forms  a  col- 
ourful background  for  life  and  literature 
in  Germany — the  usual  magazine  story 
could  not  get  along  without  it.  But 
among  the  finer  type  of  writers  there  are 
many  who  do  not  merely  accept  and  ad- 
mire this  big  factor  in  the  national  life. 
And  any  one  courageous  enough  to  voice 
his  opposing  opinions  in  fiction  finds  a 
wide  and  eager  circle  of  readers,  showing 
that  he  has  given  expression  to  the 
thought  that  was  in  many  minds.  But  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  for  while  it 
may  bring  much  approval  it  will  also 
bring  down  the  wrath  of  official  opposi- 
tion on  the  head  of  the  venturesome  poet. 
He  must  therefore  use  the  very  finest  art 
and  the  widest  human  appeal  would  he 
escape  condemnation  or  excommunica- 
tion. 

Arthur  Schnitzler,  the  clever  Viennese 
dramatist  and  novelist,  has  shown  his 
anti-militarism  beyond  a  doubt,  and  at 
considerable  risk  to  himself,  in  several 
short  stories  and  notably  in  the  play 
Freiwild,  This  play  so  keenly  charac- 
terised the  danger  into  which  the  spirit  of 
militarism  is  leading  the  individual  that 
before  the  date  set  for  its  performance 
the  very  thing  that  was  the  theme  of  the 
play,  the  deliberate  killing  of  a  civilian 
by  an  officer  on  a  point  of  "military  hon- 
our," occurred  in  actuality  and  made  the 
play  the  sensation  of  its  season.  Otto 
Erich  Hartleben  in  Rosen-Montag,  and 
A.  F.  Beyerlein  in  Zapfensireich,  have 
both  chosen  daringly  to  portray  the  con- 
flict of  a  man's  military  training  and  posi- 


tion with  the  instincts  of  common  de- 
cency which  might  be  supposed  to  actuate 
the  ordinary  mortal.  In  human  stories 
that  touch  the  heart,  they  show  how  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  soldier  and 
an  honourable  man,  according  to  the 
human  conception  of  the  term,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Hartleben's  play  pos- 
sesses the  greater  literary  distinction  of 
the  two.  But  Beyerlein's  play,  crude  in 
some  ways,  has  tremendous  acting  value. 
It  is  characteristic  for  our — fortunate — 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  dangers  of 
militarism  that  when  this  play  was  given 
in  New  York  under  the  title  of  Taps  the 
adapter  calmly  lets  the  old  Sergeant  kill 
his  daughter's  betrayer.  This  harmless 
little  alteration  completely  invalidates  the 
entire  sense  of  the  drama.  For  the  au- 
thor intended  to  point  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  a  father  who  is  a  soldier  cannot 
do  what  nine  out  of  every  ten  other  fath- 
ers would  have  done  in  his  place — ^kill  his 
daughter's  betrayer — because  the  man  in 
the  case  is  his  superior  officer. 

A  book  which  made  a  sensation  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  and  is  possibly  the 
most  complete  revelation  of  what  mili- 
tarism means,  is  the  story  In  a  Little 
Garrison,  by  Lieutenant  Bilse.  It  is  a 
loosely  constructed  story  of  very  little  lit- 
erary value,  but  the  truth  of  the  pictures 
It  portrays  aroused  the  country.  The 
writer,  a  young  officer  of  noble  birth 
(Bilse  is  a  pseudonym),  had  already  re- 
signed from  the  army  knowing  what  the 
effect  of  his  book  would  be.  Hermann 
Sudermann,  in  Fritzchen,  touches  this 
dangerous  theme  lightly  but  surely,  and 
a  line  or  two,  or  a  character  or  two,  in 
his  other  works  show  us  his  point  of  view. 

The  most  famous  example  of  anti-war 
fiction  was  also  written  by  a  German. 
Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  her  book.  Die 
IVaffen  Nieder,  which  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
of  the  peace  movement.  She  does  not 
touch  on  militarism  except  in  its  influence 
in  keeping  a  war  spirit  alive  in  a  nation, 
but  her  book  still  remains  a  classic  de- 
scription of  the  effect  of  war  upon  the 
individual   and   society.     Emile   Zola's 
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great  book,  Le  Debacle,  will  also  remain 
a  classic  of  anti-war  fiction.  There  was 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance  possibly  no 
novel  which  so  plainly  showed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  man  in  the  ranks  in  a  conflict 
between  modern  nations.  When  one  has 
read  it,  the  picture  of  the  men  blunder- 
ing onward  through  a  mist  of  deadly  fa- 
tigue, ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  never  resting, 
welcoming  the  rain  of  bullets  as  a  relief 
from  the  continual  marching,  and  not 
knowing  what  in  the  world  it  is  all  about 
or  why  they  are  doing  it,  .  .  .  remains 
in  the  mind  with  a  haunting  insistence 
that  does  not  dull  for  weeks.  The  thirtk- 
ing  ones  among  them  realise  as  a  fur- 
ther thrust  of  agony  that  after  all  if  there 
are  any  benefits  to  be  gained  by  what'  they 
are  going  through,  they  will  be  the  last 
ones  to  feel  them.  The  intoxication  of 
awakening  primitive  savagery,  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  makes  the  hell  of  an 
actual  modern  battle  possible  to  endure, 
is  shown  in  all  its  brutality,  unadorned 
by  any  of  the  stereotyped  ideas  of  the 
"fervour  of  patriotism,"  or  whatever  the 
beautiful  phrases  are  which  we  hear  so 
proudly  uttered  by  those  well  out  of  the 
firing  line. 

Stephen  Crane,  a  writer  too  soon  for- 
gotten but  not  deserving  that  fate,  gives 
us  in  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  a  pic- 
ture of  our  own  Civil  War  which  repro- 
duces with  astonishing  vigour  the  point 
of  view  of  Zola's  book.  In  spite  of  many 
novels  of  that  class  written  since  then. 
Crane's  book  still  comes  nearest  to  Zola's 
in  its  virility  and  honesty.  Alfred  Noyes, 
in  a  recent  epic.  The  Wine  Press,  does 
not  in  any  way  improve  on  the  pictures 
drawn  by  these  two  writers.  But 
through  his  chosen  medium  of  verse  he 
has  been  able  to  sum  up  in  quotable  lines 
the  thoughts  that  are  coming  to  every  one 

now.    One  of  the  finest  of  his  phrases  is 

• 

Out  of  the  obscene  seas  of  slaughter 

and  again  he  expresses  in  a  single  stanza 
the  thing  which  gives  the  main  theme  of 
both  the  Zola  and  the  Crane  books. 

It  seemed  that  some  gigantic  hand 
9«hiQ4  tb^  veils  of  sky 


Was  driving,  herding,  all  these  men 
Like  cattle  into  a  cattle  pen, 
So  few  of  them  could  understand, 
So  many  of  them  must  die. 

Katrina  Trask  has  given  us  in  the 
verse-play.  In  the  Vanguard,  a  picture  of 
the  battlefield-  and  at  the  same  time  a 
picture  of  the  courage  that  it  takes  for 
one  man,  when  he  has  realised  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  nothing  but  a  legalised  form 
of  murder,  to  turn  out  of  the  "obscene 
seas  of  slaughter"  and  refuse  to  add  to 
them.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  recent  book, 
The  World  Set  Free,  deals  with  the  hor- 
rors of  a  super-modern  armed  conflict  at 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  when 
engines  of  destruction  yet  undreamed  of 
are  in  use.  It  is  all  too  fantastic  and  too 
far  away  in  spirit,  however,  to  bring  the 
lesson  home.  But  it  gains  a  superficial 
actuality  through  the  fact  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the,  not  further  designated  Cen- 
tral European  Power  (which,  however, 
is  plainly  Germany),  lead  over  the  terri- 
tory between  Louvain,  Longwy  and  Na- 
mur,  now  actually  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
man army. 

This  same  sense  of  actuality  gives  an 
added  interest  to  a  little  book  just  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  translation  under  the  title 
of  The  Human  Slaughter  House,  of  the 
work  of  a  German  school-teacher,  Wil- 
helm  Lamzsus.  It  was  written  two 
years  ago,  but  it  foresees  a  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  and  portrays 
the  fate  of  a  simple  little  clerk  drawn 
into  the  army.  It  is  a  short  but  very 
telling  picture  of  human  suffering  and 
misery,  with  a  very  human  understand- 
ing of  the  brutal  hypocrisy  of  it  all.  A 
rather  amusing  touch  is  given  to  the  book, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  writer 
seems  to  approve  of  war  in  its  old-fash- 
ioned man-to-man  type  of  fighting,  but 
abhors  the  cruel  inconsistency  of  it  with 
machine  guns  and  'bomb^ropping  aero- 
planes. 

A  new  American  book  published  last 
April  gains  an  added  interest  through 
the  developments  of  this  summer,  al- 
though it  is  strong  enough  as  a  piece  of 
writing  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.    This 
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is  the  story  The  Last  Shot,  by  Frederick 
Palmer,  a  veteran  war  correspondent.  A 
long  lifetime  of  dealing  with  war  and 
military  matters  has  shown  this  man 
what  an  anachronism  they  both  are  in  a 
civilisation  which  would  claim  to  be  civi- 
lised. With  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  too  can  point  to  the  present  con- 
flict as  having  been  foreseen  in  his  story. 
To  the  thoughtful  reader,  knowing  some- 
thing of  how  th^  press  can  be  manipu- 
lated, and  the  public  aroused  to  a  scream- 
ing enthusiasm,  that  part  of  the  book 
which  deals  with  the  unseen  pulling  of 
wires  to  prepare  for  war  is  fascinating. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  ef- 
fect of  modern  guns,  and  of  the  new 
forces  in  the  air  upon  human  flesh  and 
blood,  might  have  written  some  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  book.  Although  this 
is  no  belittling  of  the  tremendous  picture 
as  drawn  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

But  the  conversation  in  Chapter  VIII 
between  the  Chief  of.  Staff  and  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  nation  which  is  waiting  to 
take  the  aggressive,  is  unique  in  its  fear- 
lessness and  in  its  revelations  of  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  one  or  two;  ambition 
which  is  still,  in  some  of  the  civilised 
countries,  powerful  to  send  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  to  a  horrible  death  and 
plunge  a  whole  country  into  economic 
disaster.  One  wonders  whether  some  of 
the  sentences,  expressing  the  thoughts 
and  designs  of  the  two  men  concerned, 
might  not  have  been  actually  used  by  the 
rulers  of  the  powers  now  at  war.  After 
discussing  the  use  of  the  press  as  a  power 
to  manipulate  public  opinion  and  bring 
about  enthusiasm  for  a  war  which  the 
people  do  not  want  at  all — only  they 
must  be  made  to  think  they  want  it — the 
Premier  asks  the  Chief  when  they  shall 
time  the  declaration  of  war. 

"Declarations  of  war  before  striking,  by 
nations  taking  the  aggressive,  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage,'* Westerling  exclaimed,  "they  are 
going  out  of  practice.  In  these  days  decla- 
rations are  not  necessary  as  a  warning  of 
what  is  going  to  happen.  They  belong  to  the 
etiquette  of  fencers." 

''Yes,   exactly.     The  declaration  of  war 


and  the  Ambassador's  passports  will  be  pre- 
pared and  a  wire  that  fighting  has  been  be- 
gun will  release  them,"  agreed  the  Premier. 
"Another  thing,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world  as  represented  by  The 
Hague  and  Peace  Societies.  This  govern- 
ment has  always  expressed  sympathy  with 
their  ideas." 

"Naturally,"  Westerling  put  in.  "We 
shall  use  hand  grenades,  explosives  from  di- 
rigibles, every  known  power  of  destruction. 
So  will  the  enemy,  you  may  be  sure.  In 
such  a  cataclysm  we  shall  have  no  time  for 
nice^ties.  The  Peace  Societies  will  have 
hardly  formulated  their  protests  to  The 
Hague  before  the  war  is  over.  Our  answer 
will  be  our  victory. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  finesse  of 
intrigue,  the  keenness  of  understanding 
— for  everything  except  the  fact  that  in 
the  end  it  is  human  flesh  and  blood  that 
has  to  stand  the  brunt  of  it  and  the  eco- 
nomic loss  no  matter  which  side  wins.  A 
charming  little  sentence  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  newspapers  is  the  following: 

Our  very  liberality  in  giving  news  to  the 
press  will  help  us  to  cover  the  military  se- 
crets we  desire  to  preserve. 

How  much  the  so-called  "heroism" 
we  hear  so  much  of  in  war  counts  for,  is 
shown  by  the  giving  of  the  Bronze  Cross 
to  little  Peterkin,  the  valet's  son,  and  the 
story  of  how  he  won  it.  There  is  a  little 
of  anti-militarism  in  this  book,  too,  in 
the  narrower  sense.  It  is  shown  in  the 
attitude  of  a  thinking  man,  forced  into 
military  life  by  family  tradition,  toward 
his  profession,  and  also  in  the  description 
of  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  brilliant 
youth  lacking  mental  balance  to  coordi- 
nate his  many  good  qualities.  The  for- 
mer objects  to  the  profession  chosen  for 
him  because  of  its  unreality,  "All  your 
work  waits  on  war,  and  you  don't  know 
that  there  will  be  any  war.  It  waits  on 
something  that  nobody  wants  to  happen." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Palmer's 
book  will  have  an  increased  sale  from 
the  pressure  of  momentary  events.  But 
even  had  these  events  not  happened  it 
would  still  be  Included  as  a  notable  re~ 
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cent  example  of  the  class  of  books  we  are 
discussing. 

Like  the  soldier's  work,  anti-war  fic- 
tion waits  on  war.  For  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  the  average  reader  to  realise  condi- 
tions that  are  not  likely,  as  he  sees  it,  to 
take  place  within  his  lifetime.  And  anti- 
military  fiction,  as  we  have  seen,  needs 
the  pressure  of  an  overbearing  militarism 
as  the  most  conspicuous  factor  in  the  na- 
tional life  to  bring  it  out.  But  in  spite 
of  these  limitations,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  our  fiction  to  deal  with  this 
subject  and  to  point  out  that  war. and 
militarism  are  anachronisms  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  modern  state.  AVhile 
works  of  non-fiction  touch  on  all  sides  of 
the  subject,  the  tendency  of  fiction  seems 
to  be  the  endeavour  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  certain  stock  phrases  used  as  conversa- 
tional crutches  by  those  who  have  done  no 
thinking  at  all  about  the  matter.  But 
these  phrases  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
most  of  their  kin  among  mental  props. 
And  so  all  this  fiction  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, when  we  come  to  the  heart  and 
core  of  it,  trains  all  its  guns  on  the  "en- 
nobling influence  of  war"  idea,  on  the 
suggestion  that  a  military  life  "brings  out 
the  manly  qualities";  on  what  the  press 
and  official  pamphlets  term  "the  fine  fer- 
vour of  patriotism  actuating  our  people," 
on  the  "Rally  round  the  flag,  boys"  doc- 
trine and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  aims  to 
show  the  hoUowness  back  of  these  high- 
sounding  phrases,  and  to  prove  that  they 
are  used  by  a  few  to  intoxicate  the  many 
who  must  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  for  these  few.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  the  anti-military  fiction,  in  both  its 
subdivisions.  And  there  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  class  which  possess  a  lit- 
erary value  that  will  ensure  their  out- 
living the  decade  of  their  creation. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 

II 

The  Passing  of  Capitalism 

Extraordinarily  confused  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  this 
world  to  make  it  a  comfortable  place  of 
dwelling  for  all  of  us.    You  find  quite 


amiable  people  who  look  forward  with 
genuine  satisfaction  to  the  coming  of  a 
revolution  which  shall  change  everything. 
You  find  quite  courageous  souls  who  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  things  in  general  improve  from 
year  to  year.  But  almost  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  do  think  are  agreed  that  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be ;  that  education 
is  either  absurd  or  weightily  inefficient; 
that  under  the  present  economic  system — 
technically  called  "capitalism" — ^products 
do  not  get  distributed  as  they  should. 
Only — what  is  to  be  done? 

Such  is  the  condition  of  most  earnest 
after-dinner  talk — and  such,  precisely,  is 
the  condition  of  fiction,  in  the  cases  where 
individual  dramas  are  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  general  change. 

Aside  from  Tono-Bungay  of  Mr. 
Wells,  The  Iron  Heel  of  Mr.  London, 
The  Jungle  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  The  Chasm 
of  Mr.  George  Cram  Cook,  and  a  very 
few  other  novels,  there  are  none  that  say 
out  boldly,  "Capitalism  must  pass,  in- 
deed already  is  passing,  into  collective 
ownership."  But  it  is  truly  astonishing 
to  find  the  number  of  slaps,  tiny  or  re- 
sounding, at  the  vast  monster  of  poverty 
which  occur  in  even  the  lightest  of  mod- 
ern novels,  though  often  these  are  accom- 
panied by  a  rather  wistful  bewilderment 
on  the  part  of  the  slapper.  No  longer  is  j 
there  a  Meredith  to  whom  a  mild  femi-  ' 
nism  IS  thrillingly  "advanced" ;  no  longer 
does  one  take  very  seriously  the  belief  of 
Hardy  that  his  wretchedly  beset  charac- 
ters are  victims  of  inexplicable  blind 
forces.  The  pure  individualism  of  Whar- 
ton and  James  and  Howells  is  out  of  the 
trend.  It  is  Wells,  Dreiser,  Herrick, 
Walpole,  to  whom  one  turns  for  a  com- 
plete criticism  of  life  to-day — ^and  in 
them  one  finds  back  of  all  the  individ- 
ual's actions  a  lowering  background  of 
People — people  with  clenched  fists,  people 
saying  a  great  many  impolite  things,  peo- 
ple highly  discomforting  the  cultured  and 
the  nice  by  raucously  demanding  that 
they  have  some  share  in  the  purple  and 
fine  linen. 

That  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  should  be 
named  first  will  be  no  surprise  to  a  large 
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number  of  connoisseurs  of  fiction.  The 
somewhat  perilous  title  of  "the  greatest 
living  novelist"  belongs  as  much  to  him 
as  to  any  man  living.  And  Mr.  Wells 
terrifically  sees  this  human  spectacle  in 
the  group. 

Tono-Bungay  reveals  to  the  reader  to 
whom  his  own  little  tuppenny-ha'p'ny shop 
is  still  the  centre  of  the  universe  a  world 
that  is  composed  entirely  of  just  such 
short-sighted  shopkeepers.  His  young 
man  comes  up  to  the  Titanic  London 
timidly  believing  that  this  great  network 
must  needs  be  governed  by  some  supreme 
intelligence.  How  otherwise  can  there  be 
a  London  County  Council  and  innumer- 
ous  homes  ?  And  he  finds  that  the  whole 
enormous  city  is  simply  a  hodge-podge  of 
clumsy  inefficiency,  with  every  man  shar- 
ing that  youthful  faith  that  there  is  some 
central  mind  which  takes  care  of  every- 
thing— and  consequently  blithely  leaving 
the  care  of  Things  in  General  to  that 
beautifully  omniscient  (and  quite  as 
beautifully  non-existent)   Central  Mind. 

Tono-Bungay  looks  upon  High  Fi- 
nance, upon  Large  Production  and  Keen- 
ly Competitive  Industry  and  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Entrepreneur  as  nothing  more 
or  less  than  chance  and  inefficiency  and 
intolerable  cruelty  to  those  upon  whose 
chests  Chance  sets  the  lucky.  Without 
ranting,  without  saying  very  much  about 
Socialism,  Wells  goes  the  whole  jour- 
ney and  convicts  Capitalism  of  puerile 
cruelty  to  most  people,  leaving  in  the 
reader's  mind  a  strong  feeling  that  men 
are  about  done  with  leaving  the  conduct 
of  things  in  general  to  little  men  in 
woollen  undergarments  who  have  made  a 
fortune  by  the  manufacture  of  injurious 
patent  medicines.  He  leaves  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  men  get  together  and  act  like 
men;  try  seriously  (at  least  with  some 
part  of  the  seriousness  which  an  office 
manager  puts  into  the  selection  of  rubber 
erasers)  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  economic  system,  and  remedy  it. 

Behind  all  the  charming  faults  and 
painfully  fatal  little  virtues  of  Mr.  Polly, 
also,  Mr.  Wells  shows  Things  in  Gen- 
eral being  misconducted  or  not  conducted. 
The    foolish    haberdashery    where    Mr. 


Polly  accumulated  poverty  and  indiges- 
tion is  frankly  the  symbol  o  fall  the  State's 
activities.  The  barren  shops  which  fig- 
ure now  as  laundries,  now  as  stationery 
shops,  now  as  chemists'  establishments, 
are  pitiful  makeshifts  for  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  distribution,  Mr.  Wells  assures 
us. 

And  when  an  author  begins  to  attack 
the  Modern  System  of  Distribution  he  is 
head  over  heels  in  the  strange  heresy  of 
Socialism,  even  though  his  diabolic  inten- 
tions are  veiled.  If  it  were  not  now 
quite  as  lacking  in  smartness  to  quote 
Omar  as  it  is  to  quote  Tennyson,  one 
might  remark  that  Mr.  Wells  desires  to 
"grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire." 
He  should  have  sermons  preached  against 
him,  for  certainly  his  plan  would  stop 
nowhere  short  of  taking  every  single  man 
of  us  from  our  ruts — ^whether  we  be  edi- 
tors or  oil  magnates  or  floor-scrubbers — 
and  turn  us  into  part  of  a  smoothly  and 
consciously  co-ordinated  State.  Which 
would  doubtless  be  good  for  oil  and  edit- 
ing and  floor-scrubbing,  but  smack  of 
Socialism  and  enmity  to  Capitalism. 

Finally,  in  The  World  Set  Free,  that 
truly  panoramic  book,  Mr.  Wells  shows 
the  world  doing  just  this  thing;  con- 
sciously co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the 
States;  and  Capitalism,  the  private  con- 
trol of  manufacture  and  distribution,  dis- 
appears with  the  Theory  of  Armaments, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  good  old  belief  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  peace  is  to  encourage 
large  armies  to  fight. 

Nor  is  The  World  Set  Free  any  Uto- 
pian Romance ;  any  echo  of  Looking  Back- 
ivard,  or  News  from  Nowhere.  It  is 
founded  on  real  life  as  it  is,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  being  so  desperately 
played  out  in  Europe.  There  is  one  thing 
to  be  said  for  Capitalism.  Under  it,  an 
H.  G.  Wells  can  be  produced. 

Tono-Bungay,  as  an  intimate  study 
of  what  finance  means  to  the  financier  is, 
however,  but  a  brief  Christmas  booklet 
compared  with  the  work  of  our  own 
Theodore  Dreiser.  The  very  fact  that 
this  admirable  novelist  sees  in  business 
an  adventure,  a  romance,  quite  compar- 
able to  all  the  crusading  and  hand-kissing 
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of  hackneyed  fiction,  is  an  indication  that 
men  are  no  longer  regarding  business  as 
"shop-keeping — unfit  for  a  gentleman" 
but  a  very  big  emprise  worthy  of  admira- 
tion or  bitter  attack. 

To  Frank  Cowperwood,  whose  experi- 
ences so  continue  through  Mr.  Dreiser's 
The  Financier  and  The  Titan  that  these 
books  are  really  one,  there  was  adventure 
in  collecting  pictures  and  beautiful  rooms 
and  houses,  greater  adventure  in  collect- 
ing amorous  experiences,  but  greatest  ex- 
perience in  collecting  varieties  of  financial 
power.  He  experimented  with  stocks  in 
Philadelphia  and,  pioneering  in  Chicago 
in  the  days  before  it  was  a  commanding 
metropolis,  cornered  gas,  then  traction. 
But  never  did  he  genuinely  realise  that 
his  suave  skill  in  controlling  great  indus- 
tries meant  life  and  death  to  a  very  large 
number  of  men.  He  paid  his  employees 
well  enough — but  only  to  avoid  strikes; 
and  that  tribute  he  easily  got  back  from 
"the  people"  by  his  professional  skill  in 
bribing  legislators.  He  never  considered 
them  as  a  body  of  followers  to  whom  he 
was  in  any  wise  responsible.  Indeed,  it 
is  to  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Dreiser  much 
realises  such  a  situation,  himself.  He 
very  deeply,  very  dramatically,  sees  Frank 
Cowperwood  as  a  man  fighting  and  lov- 
ing and  winning  and  losing.  But  he  very 
shallowly  sees  him  as  a  part  of  a  system. 
Nevertheless  he  cannot  help  so  seeing 
him,  to  some  extent.  It  stands  upon 
page  519  of  The  Titan:  ^ 

But  against  (Cowperwood's  supporters) 
were  the  preachers — poor  wind-blown  sticks 
of  unreason  who  saw  only  what  the  current 
palaver  seemed  to  indicate.  Again  there 
were  the  anarchists,  socialists,  single-taxers 
and  public-ownership  advocates.  There 
were  the  very  poor  who  saw  in  Cowper- 
wood's wealth  and  in  the  fabulous  stories  of 
his  New  York  home  and  of  his  art-collection 
a  heartless  exploitation  of  their  needs.  At 
this  time  the  feeling  was  spreading  broad- 
cast in  America  that  great  political  and 
economic  changes  were  at  hand — that  the 
tyranny  of  iron  roasters  at  the  top  was  to 
give  way  to  a  richer,  freer,  happier  life  for 
the  rank  and   file.     A  national   eight-hour- 


day  law  was  being  advocated,  and  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  public  franchises.  And 
here  now  was  a  great  street-railway  corpo- 
ration, serving  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  occupying  streets  which  the  people 
themselves  created  by  their  presence,  taking 
toll  from  all  these  humble  citizens  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  million  dollars 
in  the  year  and  giving  in  return,  so  the 
papers  said,  no  universal  transfers  (as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  in  operation  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  separate  transfer 
points)  and  no  adequate  tax  on  the  immense 
sums  earned.  The  working-man  who  read 
this  by  gas  or  lamp  light  in  the  kitchen  or 
parlour  of  his  shabby  flat  or  cottage  .  .  .  felt 
himself  to  be  defrauded  of  a  portion  of  his 
rightful  inheritance. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that,  throughout 
this  long  passage,  Mr.  Dreiser  is  speaking 
out  his  own  mind  only  in  the  parenthesis 
which  defends  the  generosity  of  the  al- 
most philanthropic  company  in  granting 
transfers.  It  is  probable  that  he  gen- 
uinely admires  Frank  Cowperwood,  quite 
as  much  for  his  rather  perilous  faults — 
such  as  a  confusing  carelessness  with  his 
neighbour's  wife — as  for  his  virtues  of 
courage  and  good  taste.  But  this  same 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  demand  something  for  themselves 
is  precisely  that  tendency  which  they  who 
approve  it  call  the  "beginning  of  the 
downfall  of  capitalism"  and  which  the 
comfortably  propertied  call  "the  growing 
unrest  and  ingratitude  of  the  masses." 
The  type  of  person  who  writes  to  a  news- 
paper that  he  hopes  no  student-waiter 
will  lose  the  caste  mark  of  the  collegian 
gentleman  by  taking  a  tip  would  deplore 
this  tendency.  But  there  it  is,  if  the  big- 
gest, vitalest  current  fiction  truly  mir- 
rors the  hour,  and  you  may  do  what  you 
like — only  do  not  overlook  it. 

It  is  quite  essential  for  the  capitalist 
to  read  Tono-Bungay  and  behold  how 
blithely  Mr.  Wells  conceives  the  great 
financier  as  a  clumsy  player  of  ping-pong. 
It  is  quite  essential  for  the  Socialist  to 
read  The  Financier  and  The  Titan  and 
see  how  romantic  a  figure  is  the  pirate  of 
finance  to  Mr.  Dreiser.    And  it  is  quite 
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essential  for  the  reader  too  unimportant 
to  have  either  label  to  read  both  and  dis- 
cover that  fiction  is  no  longer  like  the 
home  life  of  our  dear  Queen. 

Next  to  Mr.  Dreiser,  Mr.  Robert 
Herrick  has  most  interestingly  pictured  fi- 
nance— though  in  the  picture  of  industry- 
in-general  doubtless  Mr.  Frank  Norris 
surpassed  them  both.  In  his  very  latest 
book,  Claris  Field,  Mr.  Herrick  fasci- 
natingly traces  the  rake's  progress  which 
is  society's  reward  to  a  family  for  the 
social  virtue  of  holding  a  field  which  they 
could  not  sell.  That  field,  once  an  in- 
ferior pasture  near  to  Boston  (which  city 
Mr.    Herrick    remarkably    disguises    by 

calling  it  "B "),  becomes  a  nest  of 

tenements,  worth  thousands  a  front  foot. 
The  accruing  money  enables  a  very  in- 
ferior type  of  young  heiress  to  buy  a 
parasite  husband,  spoils  her  life,  and  her 
husband's,  and  every  one's  whom  it 
touches,  and  never  brings  happiness  to  one 
of  the  bedraggled  workers  who  toss  at 
night  in  the  airless  tenement  rooms  over 
the  old  "Clark's  field."  After  a  close- 
knit  chronicle  of  the  gradual  awakening 
of  the  heiress  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
neither  right  to,  nor  joy  in,  the  money 
from  the  field,  Mr.  Herrick  does  not  sug- 
gest any  very  deep-reaching  solution  of 
that  oldest  of  questions  regarding  so- 
ciology, "But  what  can  we  do?"  He 
would  have  her  erect  a  market,  give  the 
tenement-dwellers  something  of  a  chance. 
But  nothing  more. 

Despite  this  failure  to  suggest  a  wider 
solution  (which  is  probably  quite  inten- 
tional on  Mr.  Herrick's  part;  he  has 
long  dwelt  in  Chicago,  and  such  solutions 
as  single-tax  and  Socialism  are  not,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  unknown  to  that 
city)  he  does  place  the  problem  strikingly 
before  the  reader.  And  not  for  the  first 
time. 

Already,  in  A  Life  for  a  Life  he  had 
burningly  declared  that  the  ingenious 
capitalists,  with  their  cleverness  at  form- 
ing companies  and  their  stupidity  at  being 
human  beings,  had  no  conceivable  right 
to  their  mines,  their  banks,  their  rail- 
roads, and  no  real  skill  in  their  conduct. 
He — the  efficient  university  instructor — 


had  mocked  bitterly  the  complacent  uni- 
versity president  who  lets  his  right  hand 
know  precisely  what  his  left  is  doing  in 
order  that  both  hands  may  be  busily 
gathering  in  funds  from  rich  philanthro- 
pists. He — the  well-received — ^had  in  A 
Life  for  a  Life  presented  wealthy  society 
as  stupid  and  inexcusable.  Again,  there 
is  no  real  solution  presented;  no  propa- 
ganda urged;  but  a  terribly  earnest  pic- 
ture of  capitalism  as  a  thing  that  should, 
must,  will  pass. 

And  in  The  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Citizen  Mr.  Herrick  finds  a  pork-packer, 
a  would-be  sincere  and  honest  financier, 
blind  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  its 
needs;  giving  up  all  human  interests  for 
ambition.  Very  cleverly,  he  tells  the 
story  in  the  first  person,  but  wherever 
he  gives  the  pork-packer's  own  version  of 
his  philosophy  of  finance,  the  sharp 
watcher  may  spy  Mr.  Herrick's  mocking 
smile  behind  the  pork-packer's  broad 
shoulder. 

Into  The  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Citizen y  as  also  into  his  One  Woman  s 
Life  enters  a  remembrance  of  the  Hay- 
market  Riot.  That  incident  seems  to 
haunt  every  writer  who  mentions  Chi- 
cago. It  appears  in  The  Bomb,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Harris,  of  course;  in  Mr.  Drei- 
ser's The  Titan;  and  a  low  echo  of  its 
explosion  is  heard  in  half  a  dozen  other 
books.  It  was  an  expression  of  this 
movement  which  threatens  the  passing  of 
capitalism — whether  or  no  it  shall  effect 
that  passing. 

These  novels  of  Chicago  seem  nearly 
all  of  them  to  be  tinged  with  a  thought- 
fulness  about  real  life.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, that  very  excellent  recent  novel. 
The  Precipice,  by  Miss  Elia  W.  Peattie. 
Take  The  Pit;  which  brings  one  to 
Frank  Norris. 


Unlike  M 
apparently,  h 
social  confusion 
of  The  Octopus, 


ck,  Mr.  Norris  did, 

finite  solution  of  the 

expressed  at  the  end 

solution  is  that  we 


must  take  all  the  apparent  injustice  of 
the  world  as  necessary  friction  of  prog- 
ress. Now  that  is,  of  course,  a  quite 
tenable  view.  It  is  comforting  to  the 
capitalist.     But  in  general  The  Octopus 
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is  not  at  all  comforting  to  the  capitalist. 
It  makes  us  believe  that  injustice  is  every- 
where prevalent  and  not  at  all  to  be  tol- 
erated as  necessary  friction.  It  shows 
men  battling  for  fields  properly  theirs. 
It  makes  us  rage  at  the  power  given  dirty 
little  agents  of  the  bigger  powers.  Broad 
and  visualisable  as  is  its  picture  of  the 
great  San  Joaquin  valley,  it  is  broader  in 
its  picture  of  the  human  men  and  women 
who  are  crushed  in  order  that  the  San 
Joaquin  may  have  a  railway. 

Probably  Frank  Norris  was  not  essen- 
tially what  is  called  a  "radical."  Prob- 
ably he  could  find  capitalism  the  system 
that  its  fortunate  adherents  claim  it  to 
be — ^the  only  sensible  means  of  getting 
things  really  done.  But  nevertheless  he 
takes  one  into  the  hearts  of  crushed  men 
so  successfully  that  one  stops  to  think 
what  the  meaning  of  capitalism  is — a 
process  equally  recommended  as  favour- 
able and  fatal  to  capitalism. 

Gone  is  Frank  Norris ;  McTeague  has 
staggered  to  his  death; the  tentacles  of  the 
Octopus  are  still ;  but  to-day,  in  the  year 
of  Tagore  and  the  siege  of  Liege,  young 
men  are  still  discovering  The  Octopus, 
and,  reading  it,  asking  themselves  the 
why  and  how  of  Society-in-General.  And 
if  enough  young  men  do  that  we  shall 
have  something — it  may  be  a  new  capital- 
ism, it  may  be  an  autocracy,  it  may  be  a 
complete  anarchism,  but  it  will  be  a  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  such  men  as  they 
of  the  San  Joaquin  shall  not  reap  thistles. 

Gone,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair, 
too,  for  to-day  one  hears  of  him  not  as 
a  novelist  but  as  an  experimenter  in  diet, 
and  as  a  revolutionist  who  is  either  a 
complete  traitor  or  a  quiet  hero,  depend- 
ing on  your  economic  theories.  But  Mr. 
Sinclair  did  one  novel  which  first  gave 
an  almost  painfully  brilliant  picture  of 
life  in  brogans,  and  unhesitatingly  sug- 
gested Socialism  as  a  remedy — The  Jun- 
gle. (Note,  by  the  way,  that  The  Jun- 
gle, too,  was  a  tale  of  Chicago.)  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  either 
the  strength  of  his  presentation  or  the 
terms  of  his  solution.  They  are  classic. 
And  his  later  novels,  such  as  The  Mil- 
lionaire, followed  their  example. 


Less  well  known,  perhaps  because  it  is 
very  new,  is  Midstream,  by  Will  Lev- 
ington  Comfort,  published  this  year  of 
international  disgrace,  1914.  Here  is  a 
criticism  not  merely  of  the  poverty-pro- 
ducing economic  system  but  of  all  the 
phases  of  life.  Society  as  we  make  it, 
declares  Mr.  Comfort,  who  dares  to  give 
his  own  real  experiences  as  an  example 
of  what  society  can  do,  is  the  most  per- 
fectly inefficient  thing  that  could  be  con- 
ceived by  a  great  diabolic  philosopher. 
The  schools  teach  vacuity;  the  offices, 
crudeness ;  the  army,  brutality.  The  con- 
ception of  capitalism  scarce  enters  Mid- 
stream, however;  and  Mr.  Comfort's 
profoundly  believed  solution  lies  in  one's 
own  development  of  a  creative  will,  and 
in  the  love  of  good  women. 

But  Mr.  George  Cram  Cook,  whose 
The  Chasm  is  not  so  widely  known  as 
it  should  be,  and  as  it  certainly  will  be 
when  Mr.  Cook  follows  it  with  another 
so  good  a  novel,  joins  with  The  Jungle  in 
a  perfectly  definite  declaration  that  So- 
cialism is  the  solution.  He  does  not,  like 
Mr.  Sinclair,  dwell  greatly  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  poor,  except  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  where  the  American  heroine 
finds  herself  mixed  up  in  the  Russian 
revolution.  Rather,  it  is  his  purpose  to 
show  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
"class-conscious  worker";  the  man  of 
strong  hands,  not  afraid  of  overalls,  who 
reads  wise  books  and  speaks  out  his  de- 
mands. The  Chasm  has  been  condenmed 
as  propagandist;  it  has  been  defended  as 
significant ;  has  been  praised  for  the  splen- 
dour of  its  picture  of  love  between  a  gjrl 
of  the  classes  and  a  real  man ;  but  /no 
matter  how  it  is  taken,  one  is  not  likel^  to 
forget,  after  reading  it,  that  there  is  a 
group  of  men  who,  right  or  wrong, 
mand  social  co-operation  with  a  voice  that 
shall  be  heard. 

With  The  Chasm  one  associates  Miss 
Susan  Glaspell's  second  novel.  The  Vis- 
ioning.  Here,  too,  is  the  growth  of  class 
consciousness.  The  particular  point  of 
attack  on  the  social  system  is  in  a  picture 
of  the  army  as  a  perfectly  useless  body  of 
men  who  might — as  foresters  or  canal- 
builders,  say — ^be  very  useful. 
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And,  curiously,  Chicago  again  enters 
into  these  thoughtful  romances,  though 
most  of  the  action  in  both  books  tran- 
spires in  the  Tri-Cities — Davenport, 
Rock  Island  and  Moline.  Both  show  the 
Midwest  as  a  place  of  ferment — ferment 
intellectual  and  material.  Both  are  in 
delightful  contrast  to  the  knights  and  ar- 
tists and  motorists  of  average  fiction.  Fbr 
both  show  real  life. 

And  does  it  not  by  now  seem  that 
practically  every  writer — certainly  in 
America  and  to  some  extent  in  England 
— ^who  is  gravely  seeking  to  present  the 
romance  of  actual  life  as  it  is  to-day,  must 
perforce  show  capitalism  as  a  thing  at- 
tacked, passing — ^whether  the  writer  la- 
ment or  rejoice  or  merely  complain  at 
that  passing?  Few  of  them  have  any  very 
clear  idea  of  how  the  passing  is  to  occur  ; 
as  to  what  is  to  take  its  place.  And  now 
more  than  ever,  with  the  European  war 
shaking  all'the  belief  of  the  International 
Socialists  in  their  might,  one  wonders 
what  and  how  and  why  and  when.  Yet 
there  it  is,  in  nearly  every  seeing  writer 
of  to-day — an  attack  on  capitalism. 

Naturally,  the  few  writers  just  men- 
tioned are  but  a  tiny  proportion  of  the 
men  and  women  doing  significant  work, 
and  reacting  to  this  matter  of  changing 
economics.  Take  the  sharp  convictions 
of  Leroy  Scott  and  Ernest  Poole,  who 
add,  both  of  them,  to  a  delightful  dra- 
matic sense  a  stern  belief  in  the  coming 
revolution  (a  revolution  probably  blood- 
less, they  believe).  Take  that  marvel- 
lous picture  of  the  new  class-conscious 
woman  Comrade  Yetta,  by  Albert  Ed- 
wards. 

There  is  in  Comrade  Yetta  no  vague 
and  rambling  picture  of  a  "new  woman" ; 
no  yearning  presentation  of  a  woman  who 
wants  to  go  away  from  any  particular 
Here  to  some  magic  and  mythical  There, 
to  study  painting  or  do  anything  else  that 
shall  keep  her  from  housework.  Com- 
rade Yetta  is  no  pleasantly  illusive  pic- 
ture of  a  lady  with  a  "temperament" 
written  by  a  lady  who  hopes  that  her 
own  divine  restlessness  will  be  recognised 
in  the  heroine.  Rather,  Yetta  is  a  fighter; 
one  who  talks  not  at  all  about  tempera- 


ment, but  a  good  deal  about  the  condi- 
tions of  industry,  and  does  that  talking 
not  in  scented  studios,  but  on  the  hard 
streets  during  a  strike.  Little  Yetta  is 
a  Jew  of  Jews,  a  revolutionist  of  revolu- 
tionists, yet  a  woman  of  women ;  leading 
her  girls  in  the  shirtwaist  strike,  and  lov- 
ing her  Jewish  journalist  husband  like  a 
real  woman. 

Mr.  Edwards  in  his  picture  devotes  no 
great  amount  of  space  to  a  discussion  of 
what  the  result  of  all  this  struggling  is 
to  be.  But  it  is  apparent  that  he  be- 
lieves some  form  of  co-operation  to  be 
the  only  final  solution.  He  presents  the 
sweat-shop  proprietor  as  being  quite  as 
much  a  victim  of  conditions  as  the  girls 
who  work  for  him.  And,  best  of  all,  he 
presents  both  sides  as  real  human  beings. 
But  no  matter  how  he  presents  them,  no 
matter  how  little  he  says  of  "capitalism," 
that  word  is  the  half-visible  water-mark 
on  every  page  of  the  book. 

Jack  London's  is  a  name  which,  of 
course,  must  be  thoughtfully  remembered 
in  a  consideration  of  this  sort.  Though 
adventure  is  the  thing  for  which  most 
of  his  books  are  remembered,  in  such 
novels  as  The  Iron  Heel  and  The  Valley 
of  the  Moon,  in  such  short  stories  as 
"South  of  the  Slot"  one  finds  an  unflinch- 
ing opposition  to  large  private  ownership ; 
a  wonderful  feeling  of  companionship 
with  the  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  a  grate- 
ful lack  of  patronage  toward  what  even 
the  most  sympathetic  writers  are  very 
often  inclined  to  regard  as  "the  lower 
classes." 

In  the  new  writers,  the  men  of  one 
book,  the  problem  is  not  neglected.  Take, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent 
O'Brien,  in  whose  New  Men  for  Old  is 
a  keenly  felt  abhorrence  for  tricky  busi- 
ness. Take  still  more  the  young  English 
writers. 

There  is  Hugh  Walpole  who,  after  a 
series  of  such  charming  novels  as  Forti- 
tude and  The  Gods  and  Mr,  Perrin  and 
The  Prelude  to  Adventure,  novels  with 
the  magic  of  beauty,  impregnated  with  a 
love  of  the  sea  beating  on  the  Cornish 
cliils,  has  at  length  in  his  latest  novel, 
The  Duchess  of  Wrexe,  found  his  great- 
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est  task  in  watching  the  changing  social 
condition,  watching  the  fires  they're 
building  in  the  Grand  Duke's  woods. 
There  is  Mr.  Oliver  Onions — ^who  at- 
tests to  the  importance  of  the  present 
struggle  by  opposing  it.  In  his  trilogy, 
concluding  with  The  Story  of  Louie,  Mr. 
Onions  devoted  himself  to  the  individual 
drama;  but  now,  in  Gray  Youth  he  is 
seen  turning  all  his  attention  to  the  forces 
that  demand  change.  Socialism — femi- 
nism— eugenics — he  attacks  them  all, 
with  a  vigour  which  indicates  their  im- 
portance. Such  changes  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie  sees  in  Youth's  Encounter; 
such  does  Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan  portrav 
in  Old  Mole.  Of  all  that  remarkable 
group  of  young  Englishmen  there  are 
scarce  two  who  do  not  watch — sometimes 
anxiously,  sometimes  with  bewilderment 
— the  social  drama  which  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  individual  drama,  and 
find  in  it  matteV  to  colour  all  their  pages. 
(Yellow,  some  call  the  colour,  and  some 
find  it  an  inspiriting  red;  but  there  it 
is!) 

This  catalogue  would,  of  course,  be 
ludicrous  without  a  consideration,  direct 
or  implied,  of  Bennett,  Galsworthy,  Con- 
rad, Hardy,  Kipling,  Shaw,  Chesterton, 
George  Moore.  And,  except  for  Hardy 
and  Moore,  there  is  not  one  of  these  men 
who  has  not  seen  the  matter  of  the  power 
— and  the  possible  future  downfall — of 
capitalism  as  a  tremendous  factor  in  their 
characters'  individual  lives.  Even  Con- 
rad, the  seafaring,  writes  of  anarchists. 
Even  Kipling,  the  god  of  the  cold  bath 
and  morning  gallop  and  other  imperial- 
istic habits,  by  his  very  anxiety  in  defend- 
ing the  soldiers  of  the  empire,  betrays  a 
belief  that  there  is  rather  a  large  number 
of  strange  persons  who  are  interested  in 
no  empire  short  of  an  international  one. 

As  for  Galsworthy,  with  his  Strife  and 
the  uneasy  interest  of  nearly  every  char- 
acter in  the  changing  world,  and  Ben- 
nett with  his  great  gallery  of  plain  work- 
ing people,  to  both  of  them  the  glory  of 
the  Classes  is  gone ;  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mon People  has  come.  Marvellous  is  the 
picture  of  the  "average  man"  in  Clay- 
hanger,    And  the  recognition  of  the  av- 


erage man  is  bound  to  give  that  man  a 
desire  to  try  his  hand  at  running  things. 
And  that  desire,  carried  far  enough,  is 
likely  to  be  disastrous  to  capitalism. 

When,  near  the  beginning  of  Clay- 
hanger,  Mr.  Bennett  suggests  that  Clay- 
hanger's  education  has  been  an  entirely 
useless  and  worthless  training  in  non-ex- 
istent theories,  he  is  going  very  far  in 
attacking  Things  as  They  Are. 

Naturally,  any  one  with  a  little  time 
for  reading  and  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
genuity can  find  many  giant  names  to 
back  up  an  assertion  opposite  to  my  thesis, 
and  declare  as  plausibly  as  Chesterton 
that  most  important  writers  regard  thej 
passing  of  capitalism  as  a  Utopian  dream. 
Bennett  himself,  in  a  little  book  just  pub- 
lished, called  The  Author's  Craft,  strong- 
ly advises  the  literary-minded  to  keep 
away  from  circles  where  the  discussion 
of  reform  is  the  chief  business  of  life. 

But  summing  them  all  up,  going  from 
real  observer  to  real  observer,  it  may  be 
contended  that  practically  every  thought- 
ful writer  of  to-day  sees  behind  the  in- 
dividual dramas  of  his  characters  a  back- 
ground of  coming  struggle  which  shall 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  status 
called  capitalism.  Approve  or  disapprove  • 
— there's  the  struggle,  mirrored  in  fiction. 

Sinclair  Lewis. 

HI 

The  Feminist  Movement 

Ambroise  Thomas,  the  distinguished 
French  musician,  poet  and  critic,  upon 
hearing  one  of  Chaminade's  compositions, 
said,  "This  is  not  a  woman  who  composes, 
but  a  composer  who  is  a  woman."  It  was 
a  real  tribute  and  a  clever  phrasing. 
But  that  was  back  in  the  eighties.  To- 
day such  a  remark  would  fall  somewhat 
flat.  The  women  have  educated  us  into 
thinking  of  them  first  as  human  beings — 
as  artists,  musicians,  teachers,  clerks, 
stenographers,  factory  workers,  or  what 
not  and  only  secondarily  as  specialised 
sex  factors.  It  is  a  change  of  attitude  to 
which  perhaps  only  those  in  the  centres 
of  the  disturbance — in  the  big  cities,  in 
the  more  progressive  communities  of  the 
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Far-West,  and  in  the  co-educational  uni- 
versities— ^are  as  yet  in  any  degree  ac- 
customed. But  the  idea  grows  apace  and 
with  a  rapidity  in  the  last  few  years  that 
probably  surprises  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  its  promoters.  It  is,  however,  only 
superficially  a  rapid  change.  For  many 
decades  the  world  in  its  obstinate  way  has 
been  preparing  for  the  new  idea,  and  to 
those  early  pioneers,  Fanny  Wright,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Olive  Schreiner,  and  many 
more  comparatively  unknown  heroes,  the 
struggle  of  those  long,  unyielding  years 
must  have  seemed  disheartening  enough. 
But  at  last  feminism,  in  all  the  gathered 
strength  of  cumulative  disappointment, 
has  come  upon  us  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  roaring  lion  of  scriptural  fame. 
For  like  all  great  changes  in  human 
thought,  it  is  more  of  a  revolution  than 
an  evolution,  the  Fabians  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  And  that  this 
great  movement,  this  changing  human  at- 
titude, is  reflected  in  the  novel  writing 
of  the  day  is  a  fact  that  is  forced  upon 
the  most  casual  fiction  reader.  Indeed, 
novel  after  novel  has  appeared  dealing 
with  the  feminist  question,  some  purely 
emotional  in  their  appeal,  some  written 
obviously  as  propaganda.  The  books 
mentioned  in  the  following  discussion 
have  been  selected  mainly  with  the  view 
of  considering  the  woman  question  in 
fiction  from  as  many  different  angles  as 
possible  and  one  who  reads  these  authors 
will  see  the  feminist  agitation  in  many 
of  its  diverse  phases. 

Like  all  great  movements  for  human 
betterment,  the  feminist  movement  has 
had  and  is  having  its  victims  as  well  as 
its  martyrs,  the  former  composed  of  the 
old,  conservative  element,  immune  to 
progress,  their  whole  lives  devoted  to 
maintaining  that  state  of  life  into  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them.  Many 
of  this  latter  class,  failing  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  march  of  progress,  find 
themselves  adrift  in  a  new  world  that 
seems  to  them  without  standards  and 
without  honour — a  world  in  which  they 
are  derelicts,  intellectually,  socially  and 
sometimes  economically.  And  they  pre- 
sent one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time. 


Hagar,  by  Mary  Johnston,  a  book  of  the^ 
deepest  sincerity,  is  a  good  and  interest- 
ing exposition  of  this  tragic  side  of  the 
feminist  movement.  Colonel  Ashen- 
deyne,  of  the  pronounced  Southern  gen- 
tleman type,  the  apotheosis  of  the  best  in 
the  old  order,  fights  unrelentingly  and 
uncompromisingly  for  the  ideals  of  his 
race.  His  daughter-in-law,  Maria,  is  a 
victim  of  this  old  order.  Forced  into  de- 
pendency, into  inaction  and  apparent  sub- 
missiveness  under  a  cruel,  unjust  posi- 
tion, she  feels  at  the  same  time  the  early 
promptings  of  rebellion.  But,  bred  un- 
der the  mediaeval  conception  of  "woman's 
sphere,"  she  lacks  the  strength,  the  force 
of  character  to  free  herself,  and  between 
the  Scylla  of  the  Ashendeyne  compulsion 
and  the  Charybdis  of  her  own  unrelieved 
impulses  to  rebel,  she  goes  under.  In 
contrast  is  her  daughter,  Hagar,  a  rebel 
from  her  early  youth  and  a  regretful 
source  first  of  extreme  annoyance  and 
later  of  bitter  sorrow  and  grief  to  the 
Colonel  and  his  family.  For  Hagar  with 
her  inquiring  mind,  her  discriminating 
sense  of  morality,  her  spiritual  vision,  de- 
termines to  become  self-supporting,  de- 
velops into  a  famous  writer  and  suffrage 
worker  and  lives  independently  and  freely 
in  her  own  establishment.  The  Colonel, 
unyielding  to  the  end,  disowns  her  and  all 
her  family  reproach  her  bitterly;  but 
economically  free,  socially  a  part  of  an- 
other world,  Hagar  rises  on  the  tide  of 
progress,  a  success  and  a  leader  toward 
the  new  social  order,  while  the  Colonel 
and  his  family  without  physical  (other 
than  Hagar)  or  moral  issue,  become  a 
sacrifice  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  It  is 
a  true  tragedy — not  physical  of  course, 
but  moral,  spiritual — occasioned  by  the 
Colonel's  very  being  and  wreaking  itself 
out  upon  the  Colonel's  existence,  his  hap- 
piness, his  hopes,  and  all  the  things  to 
which  he  gave  his  life.  The  Colonel  is 
a  very  pathetic  and  a  very  real  character 
(more  so  than  the  other  people  in  the 
book)  and  Miss  Johnston  has  succeeded, 
through  him,  in  depicting  one  of  the  re- 
sults, one  of  the  phases  of  the  feminist 
movement  as  well  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  women's  rebellion.    As  such,  and 
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outside  of  the  story-interest,  weighted 
down  with  propaganda  though  it  be,  and 
with  an  obvious  effort  to  force  her  char- 
acters to  prove  her  ends,  her  book  has 
undoubted  value  in  creating  sentiments 
in  favour  of  the  cause  she  espouses,  and 
value  in  a  lesser  degree  as  an  exposition 
of  a  present  condition  in  social  life.  While 
the  Colonel  and  his  kind,  however,  have 
been  found  ever  in  the  past  as  barriers 
to  progress,  they  are  in  their  particular 
variation  but  a  passing  phenomenon  and 
with  their  passing  will  probably  go  Miss 
Johnston's  book.  Before  putting  the  vol- 
ume down,  the  present  reviewer  cannot 
but  express  a  regret  that  Hagar,  the 
heroine,  should  have  married.  Under 
present  conditions,  especially  as  described 
in  Hagar's  case,  it  took  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary force  of  character,  ability  and 
idealism  to  break  away  from  her  environ- 
ment and  assert  her  individuality.  In- 
deed, she  is  described  as  being  this  pe- 
culiar kind  of  woman  and  so  she  would 
seem  to  belong  to  that  class  for  whom 
their  altruistic  impulse  finds  expression  in 
their  work  and  accomplishments  rather 
than  in  family  life.  They  are  sometimes 
known  as  "chance  variations,"  sometimes 
perhaps  more  accurately  as  the  "inter- 
mediate sex,"  and  from  their  ranks  are 
drawn  the  social  leaders,  poets,  priests, 
and  dreamers  of  the  race.  As  one  of  this 
class,  it  seems  unnecessary,  inharmonious, 
that  Hagar  should  marry.  Miss  John- 
ston might  well  have  devoted  another 
book  (for  which  we  should  all  be  glad) 
to  her  effort  to  show  that  the  "new 
woman"  is  quite  ready  for  marriage  I 

As  a  presentation  of  the  obstacles  be- 
fore the  feminist,  of  the  suffering,  inhu- 
manity and  martyrdom  awaiting  the  suf- 
frage leader  Julia  France  and  Her  Times 
is  an  illuminating  illustration.  Of 
course  the  most  virulent  phase  of  the 
movement  is  handled — ^militancy  in  Eng- 
land— and  for  those  who  know  little  of 
the  militant  movement  and  sympathise 
with  it  less,  Julia  France  will  explain 
*  many  things.  Unfortunately  a  great 
amount  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  getting 
Julia  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  be- 
come a  militant  leader,  and  the  author 


takes  this  opportunity  of  relating  many 
of  the  social  and  legal  wrongs  under 
which  English  women  are  labouring.  But 
if  we  can  keep  the  main  purpose  of  the 
book  in  view  through  the  preliminary, 
loose-jointed  chapters,  the  motif  of  the 
work  will  finally  develop  to  full  satisfac- 
tion and  we  find  Julia  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  militant  melee,  going 
through  all  the  experiences,  vividly  de- 
scribed, which  have  shocked  and  to  a 
large  measure  disgusted  the  civilised 
world.  Mrs.  Atherton  takes  the  matter 
most  seriously  and  does  her  best  to  arouse 
sentiment  in  favour  of  the  women  "mar- 
tyrs." There  is  a  strong  plot,  and  after 
Julia  undergoes  enough  tribulations  for 
several  melodramas  there  is  a  supposedly 
happy  ending.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  virility  of  the  story,  its  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  its  scope  and  depth,  the 
unprejudiced  reader  must  feel  on  the 
whole  that  the  case  for  militancy  is  not 
seriously  strengthened  by  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  book. 

A  book  of  quite  another  type  is  The 
Salamander,  by  Owen  Johnson.  It 
would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  the 
feminist  movement,  and  yet  this  book  is 
an  indication,  a  symptom,  of  a  public  at- 
titude that  bears  directly  on  the  position 
of  woman.  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  his 
public  will  resent  being  told  of  an  ugly 
truth  even  though  they  are  quite  aware  of 
it,  but  that  his  character  of  the  Sala- 
mander is  true  and  a  real  type  of  the 
city's  femininity.  Whether  it  is  a  true 
type  or  not  (and  it  would  seem  a  vastly 
exaggerated  "truth")  the  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Johnson  and  a  multitude  of  his 
readers  as  well  as  many  who  have  never 
heard  of  his  book,  believe  that  such  a 
type  as  the  Salamander  exists  and  flour- 
ishes, and  because  of  their  belief  and  be- 
cause of  the  increased  activity  of  women 
they  have  taken  a  decidedly  unfavourable 
view  of  the  whole  woman's  movement. 
A  large  part  of  the  thinking  world  is  in 
the  pitiable  condition  of  having  lost  its 
cherished  illusions  of  womanhood  in  the 
mass,  the  illusion  fostered  in  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  hugged  in  smug  satisfaction 
ever  since — that  woman,  is  a  superior, 
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fragile,  angelic  thing  to  whom  all  homage 
must  be  paid,  a  being  unfit  for  a  share 
in  the  toil  of  the  world,  unfit  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  great  occupations  of  guiding, 
guarding  and  promoting  the  activities  of 
mankind,  an  ethereal  creature,  gentle, 
kind  and  always  noble,  always  honour- 
able. This  conception  reached  its  climax 
in  mid- Victorian  literature;  it  has  at- 
tained its  anti-climax  in  Owen  Johnson's 
The  Salamander.  Now  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  author  of  Stover  at  Yale 
has  "written  down"  in  doing  a  thing  like 
The  Salamander.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Johnson  is  the  first  modern  writer 
to  give  us  a  heroine  without  idealisation 
— a  woman  with  her  soul  bared  to  the 
world,  stripped  of  the  cloak  of  illusion 
with  which  our  heritage  from  chivalry 
has  clothed  her.  And  so  this  book  indi- 
cates that  there  are  many  people  in  the 
world  to-day  thinking  and  believing  as 
its  author  thinks  and  believes,  and  in  so 
far  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  brought  into 
terms  of  consciousness  a  vague  and  gen- 
erally sub-conscious  attitude,  he  has  per- 
formed a  service  to  society.  Doubtless 
while  woman's  position  continues  in  its 
present  transitional  stage  there  will  be 
many  more  books  as  disgusting  as  The 
Salamander,  true  and  justified  or  not  as 
the  reader  may  believe,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  hope  that  when  women  have 
"found  themselves"  in  the  new  world 
and  have  definitely  established  a  new 
basis,  there  will  be  little  justification  and 
less  demand  for  fiction  of  the  Salamander 

type. 

Idle  Wives,  by  James  Oppenheim,  is 
a  sympathetic,  truly  artistic  and  charm- 
ingly human  story  such  as  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  Mr.  Oppenheim. 
But  it  is  more  than  that :  it  is  a  plea  for 
freedom  for  development  for  the  modern 
woman,  married  or  unmarried.  The 
theme  of  the  story  is  that  a  woman  should 
have  social  approbation  and  support  in  de- 
veloping her  own  personality  and  gifts 
to  their  fullest  powers,  and  negatively 
stated,  that  she  should  not  be  regarded 
as  property  in  the  marriage  relation  or 
disgraced  by  errors  committed  outside  of 
marriage.    This  theme  is  developed  along 


two  contrasted  lines:  first,  the  idle  wife 
of  the  upper  middle  class  who  succeeds 
in  breaking  through  conventions,  discov- 
ering and  developing  her  capacities  for 
social  service  and  finally  in  winning  back 
her  happiness  on  a  sound  basis  of  mutual 
growth;  and  secondly  the  girl  of  the 
slums  who,  oppressed  by  poverty  but 
eager  for  the  joys  of  living,  lives  her  life 
in  the  only  way  possible  to  her — the  com- 
mon one  of  tragedy — ^until  with  assist- 
ance she  breaks  through  her  environment 
to  find  happiness.  Mr.  Oppenheim's  fa- 
miliar theory  of  blaming  the  ills  of  the 
world  to  poverty  is  outlined  in  the  obser- 
vations of  one  of  his  characters,  put  into 
the  book  largely  for  that  purpose.  In 
Its  relation  to  the  feminist  movement  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  an  emotional 
expression  of  the  growing  demand  among 
the  "idle  wives"  for  a  place  in  the  world, 
an  Individuality  of  their  own,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  vital  share  in  the  world's 
work.  It  does  not  go  deeply  into  funda* 
mental  causes,  it  does  not  deal  much  in 
philosophies,  yet  it  presents  a  picture  of 
struggling  humanity,  of  passionate  and 
groping  longings,  that  arouses  one's  sym- 
pathies and  Is  likely  to  enlist  one's  sup- 
port. 

Of  an  analogous  theme,  in  that  it  is 
a  plea  for  "self-expression"  of  the  modern 
woman,  is  The  Precipice,  by  Ella  W. 
Peattle.  A  much  larger  canvas,  a  variety 
of  figures,  a  variety  of  colours,  it  yet  re- 
sults. In  much  the  same  thing — freedom 
for  woman  to  develop  her  own  Individ- 
uality. The  author  seems  to  understand 
the  problems  that  confront  all  kinds  of 
young  women  of  to-day,  and  she  seems 
also  to  have  tried  to  put  into  her  work  a 
separate  character  for  every  problem  with 
which  she  is  familiar ;  and  when  her  char- 
acters become  too  intricate,  their  prob- 
lems too  deep,  the  interposition  of  fate 
kindly  puts  an  end  to  their  activities  and 
disposes  of  the  matter  for  the  perplexed 
author!  It  is  a  book  of  problems  and  a 
book  of  tragedy;  it  is  frank  and  fearless 
and  thought-provoking,  but  it  leaves  the 
reader  with  a  mass  of  ill-assorted  impres- 
sions and  with  few  definite  opinions. 
The    one    problem    that   seems   carried 
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through  to  a  conclusion  is  the  solution  of 
the  conflict  in  the  heroine's  mind  between 
the  temptation  of  a  great  career  and  the 
call  of  married  life.  This  is  the  big  les- 
son of  the  book,  and  the  solution  of  these 
two  opposing  appeals  rests  in  the  heroine's 
deciding  simply — to  combine  them!  It 
does  not  seem  a  satisfying  conclusion, 
especially  as  the  husband  is  to  live  in  the 
Rockies  and  the  wife  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  However,  we  are  led  to  under- 
stand that  later  circumstances  may  im- 
prove in  this  respect.  The  Precipice  is 
like  the  woman  movement  of  to-day:  it 
is  uncertain  of  its  ground,  its  problems 
have  not  as  yet  been  solved,  its  theories 
are  untested,  its  stage  is  one  of  transition 
with  all  the  tragic  that  such  a  period 
involves.  The  Precipice  is  significant  of 
to-day;  to-morrow  it  will  be  antiquated. 

So  from  whatever  side  we  view  "femi- 
nism"— the  tragic  as  in  Hagar,  the  disil- 
lusionising as  in  The  Salamander,  the 
prophetic  as  in  Idle  Wives — the  one  sal- 
ient fact  that  forces  itself  upon  the  ob- 
server is  that  fen^inism  is  fundamentally 
a  sincere  effort  for  human  betterment,  the 
result  of  an  economic  and  social  shift  per- 
haps, but  all  the  more  necessary  and  sin- 
cere because  of  it.  And  because  of  its  sin- 
cerity and  fundamentally  sound  basis,  it 
will  accomplish  its  work,  possibly  in  its 
result  far  different  from  anything  antici- 
pated by  its  promoters ;  yet  we  can  know 
that  in  the  human  drama  it  will  play  its 
allotted  part  in  bringing  the  race,  one 
step  further  in  the  unfolding  of  its  better 

"^^"'"-  G.  G.  Wyant. 

IV 

The  iEsTHETic  and  Moral  Renais- 
sance 

Every  hundred  years  or  so  an  inspired 
leader  or  group  of  leaders  penetrates  to 
the  extreme  boundaries  of  human  life 
and  draws  a  new  circumference.  Life 
has  overflowed  its  old  limits;  they  break 
down,  and  a  new  morality  is  necessary. 
A  sense  of  intrinsic  rightness — the  aes- 
thetic sense— demands  a  destruction  of 
false  barriers.  For  a  while  the  new 
boundary  represents  aspiration;  when  in 


turn  the  expansion  of  life  makes  it  an 
obstruction  another  renaissance  takes 
place,  a  still  wider  circle  is  drawn. 

Our  innate  sense  of  what  is  right  and 
beautiful  in  life  is  now  forcing  us  to  such 
an  expansion.  The  relations  of  men  and 
women  to  each  other,  to  the  creation  of 
beauty,  to  the  race  life  itself,  are  assum- 
ing wider  forms.  Three  novelists  have 
given  particularly  significant  interpreta- 
tions of  this  tendency.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  sense  the  new  flood  of  life  more 
keenly  than  in  their  creations.  Gals- 
worthy, Wells,  Rolland — these  men  espe- 
cially are  giving  expression  to  our  new 
force  of  art  and  living. 

Nobody  ever  wrote  a  book  with  less 
social  or  moral  purpose  than  Gals- 
worthy's The  Dark  Flower.  It  turns 
no  argument,  it  attempts  to  prove  noth- 
ing. It  stands  there,  a  perfectly  designed 
piece  of  sculpture  in  emotion.  To  call 
it  immoral  is  as  futile  as  to  call  it  moral. 
It  is  aesthetically  right,  that  is  all.  Why, 
then,  discuss  it  in  an  article  on  social 
changes  ? 

Imagine  the  mood  of  a  man  who  could 
have  written  the  novel.  He  must  have 
laid  aside  temporarily  all  rancours,  all 
haste,  all  the  pettiness  and  dust  of  the 
world.  He  must  have  broken  that  shell 
of  cares  and  small  obligations  which  in- 
sulates the  consciousness  of  the  busy  man. 
He  must  have  become  quite  simple,  quite 
open  to  true  impressions,  like  a  child  on 
a  mellow  October  afternoon.  Then  the 
character  of  Mark  Lennan  could  have 
come  to  him,  since  it  is  so  like  his  own 
mood.  Without-  arrogance  or  deception 
of  any  kind,  here  is  a  man  of  generous 
spirit,  one  who  sees  shapes  and  loves  them 
for  what  they  are — a  sculptor  of  animals. 
How  vivid  are  the  things  of  the  senses  to 
Mark,  yet  how  far  from  the  merely  sen- 
sual is  his  reaction  to  them !  There  is  a 
holiness  like  the  holiness  of  calm,  deep 
music  about  him.  Whether  he  is  loving 
the  smell  of  a  clove  pink,  or  the  outline 
of  a  mountain,  or  the  magic  of  a  woman, 
he  has  the  reverence  that  the  great  of 
spirit  have  for  reality.  There  is  a  trueness 
in  his  sense  of  things,  a  sureness  in  his  use 
of  them. 
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To  write  the  love-life  of  this  man 
must  have  aroused  all  the  artist  in  Gals- 
worthy! The  three  episodes  are  infi- 
nitely moving,  infinitely  tragic,  and  yet 
infinitely  joyous  to  the  reader,  because 
they  are  so  true — not  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing "true  to  life"  in  a  meticulous  way, 
but  true  like  a  tone  from  a  Stradivarius 
played  by  a  master.  Each  of  the  women 
is  as  genuine  in  her  nature  as  is  Mark. 
There  are  no  creakings  of  machinery  in 
them,  no  partial  functionings  of  a  stunted 
spirit,  none  of  the  sordid  contractions  of 
insincerity  or  servility  to  ready-made 
standards,  that  mar  most  love  affairs. 
The  women  are  not  alike  in  external 
ways,  each  is  individualised  and  interest- 
ing. But  like  instruments  tuned,  they 
make  harmony  with  him. 

Yet  the  book  does  not  exist  to  relate 
three  idyllic  loves,  to  prettify  passion.  In 
each  episode  there  are  terrific  storms, 
tragic  defeats.  External  conditions  inter- 
vene between  the  lovers.  The  first  wo- 
man is  married ;  also  she  is  mature,  while 
he  is  a  boy.  In  "summer"  he  loves  a 
woman  of  his  own  age,  but  she  is,  too, 
through  a  queer  turn  of  fate,  the  property 
of  another  man.  And  in  the  last  episode 
he  himself  is  married,  and  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  the  father  of  the  flame-like 
little  pagan  who  appeals  to  him  so  irre- 
sistibly. 

What  is  the  resultant  feeling  from  the 
book  ?  Hardly  one  of  tragic  futility ;  there 
is  too  profound  a  beauty  in  it.  Nor  does 
it  arouse  a  very  strong  rebellion  against 
artificial  social  conventions  which  prevent 
happiness,  because  inevitable  conditions 
have  their  share  in  the  prevention.  No, 
it  is  that  sense  of  aesthetic  rightness  about 
the  whole  book,  about  Mark,  about  the 
women  he  loved. 

And  that  is  just  where  the  book 
touches  our  subject — touches  it  very 
closely.  We  appear  to  have  learned  again 
to  value  aesthetic  rightness.  It  is  fine  that 
we  should  do  so  in  art,  tremendously 
hopeful  that  we  should  do  so  in  life.  The 
feeling  that  Mark's  trueness,  his  genuine 
reactions  to  things,  are  infinitely  greater 
and  more  worth  while  than  the  petty 
oppositions      and      restrictions      which 


thwarted  him,  that  Mark's  way  was 
richer  in  ultimate  joy  than  non-spiritual 
selfishness  and  devotion  to  the  thumb- 
rules  of  conduct — this  feeling  may  work 
genuine  miracles!  Esthetic  rightness  in 
human  action  is  the  great  vision  of  The 
Dark  Flower. 

Wells  attacks  a  subject  in  an  utterly 
different  way.  He  is  inquiring,  full  of 
hypotheses  and  abstractions,  occasionally 
argumentative.  His  sense  of  recognition, 
keen  as  it  is,  makes  but  a  basis  for  ex- 
perimentation and  conclusion.  Where 
The  Dark  Flower  is  the  work  of  the 
sculptor.  The  Passionate  Friends  is  the 
work  now  of  the  experimental  scientist, 
now  of  the  philosopher. 

In  this  novel  Wells  uses  his  favourite 
formula  of  putting  two  characters  in  a 
situation  typical  of  a  modern  problem, 
and  then  working  out  the  situation  as 
truthfully  as  he  can,  to  see  what  light  it 
throws  on  the  problem.  Instead  of  re- 
garding conditions  as  fundamental,  and 
focussing  the  attention  on  the  drama  pro- 
duced by  human  action  in  those  condi- 
tions, he  regards  all  conditions,  even 
human  nature  itself,  as  subject  to  change 
and  improvement,  and  uses  his  drama 
merely  as  a  means  of  finding  out  what 
that  change  should  be.  In  the  beginning 
a  boy  and  girl,  apparently  perfect  mates, 
are  in  love  with  each  other.  Neither  is 
a  fully  developed  personality,  neither 
knows  very  much  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
And  there  is  between  them  an  unrecog- 
nised difference  of  temperament.  His 
love,  like  the  love  of  most  men,  contains 
a  strong  desire  of  exclusive  possession, 
bodily  and  spiritual  ownership.  Mary 
and  Stephen  are  fundamentally  perfect 
comrades,  free  equals,  but  across  this 
clear  element  blows  the  stormy  gust  of 
his  grasping  jealousy.  To  her  their  com- 
radeship is  the  principal  emotion. 

He  wishes  to  marry  her,  but  he  has  no 
resources,  and  if  he  is  to  accomplish 
anything  in  the  world  beyond  the  impor- 
tance of  clerical  drudgery,  he  must  wait 
years  for  a  marrying  income.  She 
sees,  rightly,  that  to  marry  him  under 
these  circumstances  would  be  to  restrict 
both  of  them  hopelessly,  to  destroy  the 
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very  basis  of  their  beautiful  comradeship 
in  hopes  and  expensive  ideas.  Bodily  pos- 
session would  be  all  they  would  get  out 
of  it.  She  would  become  his  squaw,  he 
would  become  a  drudge. 

In  order  to  save  them  from  that  she 
marries  an  older  man  whom  she  does  not 
love,  a  man  who  protests  that,  now  he 
has  attained  success,  he  wishes  an  orna- 
mental wife  to  preside  over  his  domestic 
realm.  He  promises  not  to  take  bodily 
possession  of  her.  She  thinks  that  this  is 
a  solution  of  the  question.  Now  she  can 
continue  her  fine  comradeship  with 
Stephen,  inspire  him  to  success,  and  fore- 
go only  the  relatively  unimportant  pos- 
sessive relationship.  She  thinks  that  she 
is  free  of  both  of  them. 

But  Stephen,  of  course,  cannot  under- 
stand. He  passionately  resents  what  he 
calls  her  treachery,  and  goes  away  to  war, 
where  he  remains  several  years. 

When  he  returns,  he  has  grown  a  good 
deal,  and  attempts  to  come  to  her  terms. 
They  try  her  way.  But  it  does  not  work. 
In  order  to  restrict  their  relation  to 
friendship,  he  is  encouraging  himself  to 
marry  a  younger  girl,  whom  he  loves  as 
one  would  love  a  child.  Mary  also  be- 
gins to  encourage  the  plan.  Then  her 
jealousy  breaks  out,  and  they  are  swept 
away  in  a  storm  of  physical  passion. 
Possession,  again,  spoils  comradeship.  She 
can  no  more  come  with  him  this  time 
without  ruining  his  career  than  she  could 
before.  So  their  love  remains  an  in- 
trigue, and  they  are,  of  course,  discovered. 

From  this  point  the  struggle  between 
the  two  men  for  the  possession  of  Mary 
becomes  intense.  Mary,  in  order  to  save 
the  finer  part  of  her  love,  can  never  vol- 
untarily run  away  with  her  lover.  They 
would  be  hounded  to  a  retired,  profitless 
existence  which  could  only  embitter  both. 
But  Stephen  is  always  the  last  to  see  this. 
Eventually  Mary  is  torn  between  them; 
she  comes  to  an  impasse  in  which  suicide 
is  the  only  possible  course. 

Given  the  premises,  the  action  of  this 
novel  is  inevitable.  We  wish  the  action 
could  have  been  different.  Very  well, 
then,  let  us  destroy  the  most  undesirable 
of  the  premises. 


The  finest,  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
'  book  is  the  comradeship  of  Stephen  and 
Mary.  How  could  that  have  found  its 
perfect  expression?  The  first  obstacle 
was  the  artificial  state  of  society  which 
at  the  same  time  made  it  necessary  for 
Stephen  to  have  so  much  money  in  order 
to  marry  Mary,  and  condemned  him  to 
such  long  poverty.  If  Mary  could  in 
some  way  have  supported  herself,  either 
in  marriage  or  out  of  it,  she  need  neither 
have  married  the  man  she  did  nor  refused 
Stephen.  But  she  was  an  inert  economic 
object,  she  must  be  bought  and  owned, 
like  a  beautiful  vase.  As  she  herself  said 
later,  her  husband  had  "collected"  her. 
First  then,  we  must  cease  to  regard 
women  as  objects  of  ownership,  and  we 
must  cease  to  make  them  so  in  fact. 

And  the  first  obstacle  is  the  last.  In 
one  form  or  another,  this  attitude  toward 
sex  relationships  twists  and  wounds  the 
best  in  people  from  one  end  of  the  book 
to  the  other.  It  makes  love  a  matter  of 
bodily  jealousy  rather  than  one  of  free 
and  glorious  giving  and  receiving.  It 
informs  public  prejudice,  so  that  a  un- 
ion of  love  cannot  be  substituted  for  a 
union  of  mere  legal  possession  without 
public  enmity  and  the  ruining  of  lives. 
It  makes  the  women  who  bow  to  it  pro- 
foundly irresponsible.  It  creates  a  social 
poison  which  prevents  a  straight  view  0/ 
labour  problems  and  other  great  ques- 
tions. It  makes  of  modern  society  an 
anomalous  monster — in  one  way  a  vast 
family  closely  interdependent,  in  another 
way  a  vast  number  of  mutually  hostile 
men,  each  owning  or  wanting  to  own  a 
woman,  and  fighting  ruthlessly  efther  to 
get  her  or  to  supply  her  with  luxuries. 

The  Passionate  Friends  brings  the 
aesthetic  rightness  of  human  relation- 
ships into  sharp  contrasts  with  the  ugly 
things  which  our  present  morality  often 
makes  of  them.  It  is  a  profound  indict- 
ment of  the  morals  of  the  outgoing  state 
of  society.  The  fact  that  this  novel  ex- 
ists, the  fact  that  it  is  seen  to  be  true  by 
great  numbers  of  people,  proves  that  we 
are  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  moral 
change — a  renaissance. 

Romain  RoUand's  Jean  Christophe  is 
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immensely  wider  and  deeper  than  either 
The  Dark  Flower  or  The  Passionate 
Friends,  It  is  epic,  it  makes  an  attempt 
to  include  all  life,  all  problems.  In  places 
it  has  the  sensitive  truth  of  Galsworthy, 
in  other  places  it  has  the  relentless  logic 
of  Wells.  But  behind  that  is  a  magnifi- 
cent vitality,  the  force  of  life  itself,  which 
goes  on  destroying  and  creating  without 
ever  simplifying  a  problem  or  isolating  an 
emotion.  Its  complexity  seems  to  include 
the  entire  flux  of  the  modern  world,  its 
vitality  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  reservoirs  of  the  ages.  It  pictures  the 
whole  process  of  which  the  other  two 
novels  are  parts. 

RoUand's  own  account  of  the  genesis 
of  the  book  is  enlightening.  "I  was  iso- 
lated, stifling  like  so  many  others  in 
France  in  a  world  of  moral  enmity.  I 
wished  to  breathe,  I  wished  to  react 
against  an  unhealthy  civilisation,  against 
opinion  corrupted  by  a  false  minority.  I 
wished  to  say  to  that  minority :  'You  He ! 
you  do  not  represent  France.*  For  this 
I  needed  a  hero  with  clear  vision  and  a 
pure  heart,  whose  soul  was  unsullied 
enough  to  give  him  the  right  to  speak  and 
whose  voice  was  strong  enough  to  make 
itself  heard.  I  built  this  hero  patiently. 
Before  deciding  to  write  the  first  line  of 
my  book  I  carried  it  within  me  for  years ; 
Christophe  did  not  start  on  his  journey 
until  I  had  seen  his  road  to  the  end." 

Well,  the  book  is  even  bigger  than  the 
one  its  author  planned.  It  speaks  not 
only  to  a  French  minority,  but  to  artifi- 
cial men  and  ideals  throughout  the  civil- 
ised world,  and  it  says  to  them  "You  lie! 
you  do  not  represent  humanity." 

Who  is  this  hero  who  is  thrown  into 
the  world  to  carry  the  torch  of  life  and 
truth  ?  Not  a  moralist,  not  a  philosopher, 
not  a  priest — ^but  a  musician.  That  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  new  view 
of  things.  For  our  salvation  we  must 
look  to  the  artist,  to  the  man  who  feels 
things  greatly  and  truly,  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  aesthetic  rightness  and  its  vigour- 
ous  expression.  And  because  Jean  him- 
self is  a  character  conceived  fully  and 
truly,  he  is  never  a  mouthpiece  for  opin- 
ions, he  is  a  great  personal  force  reacting 


in  the  welter  of  life,  and  his  whole  life  is 
his  expression. 

A  sensitive  German  boy,  with  music 
in  him,  and  stirring  in  his  veins  the  pas- 
sion and  turmoil  of  powerful  vitality. 
To  recount  his  adventures  with  life 
would  be  to  rewrite  a  three-volume  novel. 
But  the  motive  of  it  all  is  this — in  the 
many  false  and  artificial  forces  of  the 
world,  in  the  few  genuine  and  big  ones, 
he  always  responds  vigorously  and  truly. 
He  never  denies  that  seething,  passion- 
ate love  of  life  which  is  in  him.  Does 
the  way  to  musical  recognition  lie  in  a 
cowardly  acceptance  of  the  academic 
judgments  of  his  elders?  He  attacks 
them  vehemently.  Always  he  rejects  com- 
fort at  the  cost  of  vigour.  If  he  loves, 
he  loves  with  all  his  heart;  the  searing 
flame  of  his  passion  and  tenderness  burns 
away  all  possibility  of  petty  vice.  He 
cheerfully  accepts  all  unpleasantness  ex- 
cept the  surrender  of  his  spirit.  The 
music  he  composes  dwarfs  on  one  side  the 
imitative  work  of  master-worshippers  and 
on  the  other  the  abortive  product  of  those 
who  attempt  to  substitute  a  school  for 
native  sincerity.  How  can  a  man  write 
a  poem  if  he  first  has  consciously  to  be 
a  futurist  or  an  imagist  or  a  vorticist? 
Let  him  say  what  is  in  him  in  the  one 
way  which  seems  to  him  true,  and  leave 
his  classification  to  the  critics.  If  he  is 
really  big,  he  will  defy  classification. 
And  likewise,  how  can  a  man  feel  or  act 
truly  if  he  first  must  think  that  he  is  a 
Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  sub- 
scriber to  any  mechanical  code  of  morals  ? 
First  let  his  emotion  be  big  and  aestheti- 
cally true,  then  let  his  expression  of  it,  his 
action,  be  sincere  and  vigorous.  He  will 
not  be  comfortable,  but  he  will  know  the 
only  true  joy  in  the  world. 

And  though  Christophe  is  mountain- 
ous, this  picture  of  him  does  not  fail  to 
show  the  rapturous  delicacy  of  his  val- 
leys, the  holy  joy  of  his  dawns  and  sun- 
sets. It  is  not  a  symphony  for  the  brasses 
and  tympani  alone;  the  rich  emotional 
value  of  the  tender  violins  and  'cellos 
has  its  place. 

This  novel  brings  into  relief  a  funda- 
mental conflict  which  always  underlies 
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the  beginning  of  a  renaissance,  and  the 
shifting  of  the  power  from  one  side  of 
the  conflict  to  the  other  must  accompany 
the  new  birth  of  life.  It  is  the  conflict 
between  those  who  are  searching  for  com- 
fort and  rest,  those  who  beh'eve  the  course 
of  mankind  is  a  sort  of  settling  down 
from  violent  action  to  peace  and  fixed 
passivity — ^between  these  people  and  the 
others,  of  heroic  mold,  who  believe  that 
the  progress  of  humanity  consists  in  the 
development  from  dull  formlessness  and 
vague  gropings  to  quickened  and  vivified 
emotion  and  thought,  that  spiritually  in- 
formed violence  has  often  been  and  yet 
may  be  an  essential  means  of  that  prog- 
ress, and  that  eternal  change  and  the  pain 
of  growth  are  amply  justified  by  the 
heightened  quality  of  life  which  they 
bring.  The  ill-natured  or  ridiculing  pro- 
tests of  conservatives  against  the  new  are 
often  the  whines  of  the  spiritually  lazy 
when  they  are  disturbed.  But  when  the 
heroic  virtues  seize  the  current  of  an  age, 
there  is  no  stopping  them! 

In  the  course  of  the  novel  things  arc 
said  which  bear  on  almost  every  problem 
of  modern  life.  It  would  be  possible  to 
quote  many  pages  directly  bearing  on 
our  subject.    We  cannot  overlook  a  few. 

Schools  and  coteries  only  express  some 
superficial  fashion  or  manufactured  theory. 
But  the  independent  men  who  stand  apart 
have  more  chance  of  really  discovering  the 
ideas  of  their  race  and  time. 

Art  is  no  common  ground  for  the  feet  of 
all  who  pass  it  by.  Why,  it  is  a  pleasure, 
the  most  intoxicating  of  all.  But  it  is  a 
pleasure  which  is  only  won  at  the  cost  of  a 
strenuous  fight:  it  is  the  laurel  wreath  that 
crowns  the  victory  of  the  strong.  Art  is  life 
tamed.  Art  is  the  Emperor  of  life.  To  be 
Caesar  a  man  must  have  the  soul  of  Caesar. 
.  .  .  Lovingly  do  you  cultivate  the  diseases 
of  your  people,  their  fear  of  effort,  their  love 
of  pleasure,  their  sensual  minds,  their  chi- 
merical humanitarianism,  everything  in  them 
that  drugs  the  will,  everything  in  them 
that  saps  their  power  for  action.  You  deaden 
their  minds  with  the  fumes  of  opium.  Be- 
hind it  all  is  death:  you  know  it:  but  you 
will  not  admit  it.     Well,   I  will  tell  you: 


Where  death  is,  there  art  is  not    Art  is  the 
spring  of  life. 

He  could  not  understand  writing  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  or  talking  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  He  never  said  words;  he  said— or 
wanted  to  say — ^the  things  themselves. 

All  you  whom  I  love  though  I  know  you 
not!  You  whom  life  has  not  sullied;  you, 
who  dream  of  great  things,  that  you  know 
to  be  impossible,  while  you  fight  for  them 
against  the  envious  world, — ^may  you  be 
happy — ^it  is  so  good  to  be  happy  I  .  .  .  Oh« 
my  friends,  I  know  that  you  are  there,  and 
I  hold  out  my  arms  to  you.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
wall  between  us.  Stone  by  stone  I  am  break- 
ing it  down,  but  I  am  myself  broken  in  the 
labour  of  it.  Shall  we  ever  be  together? 
Shall  I  reach  you  before  another  wall  is 
raised  up  between  us:  the  wall  of  death? 
.  .  .  No  matter!  Though  all  my  life  I  am 
alone,  so  only  I  may  work  for  you,  do  you 
good,  and  you  may  love  me  a  little,  later 
on,  when  I  am  dead! 

Error  struggling  on  toward  the  living 
truth  is  more  fruitful  and  more  blessed  than 
dead  truth. 

If  a  man  would  feel  more  that  he  is  the 
brother  of  a  woman,  and  not  only  her  prey, 
or  that  she  must  be  his!  If  both  would 
shed  their  vanity  and  each  think  a  little  less 
of  themselves,  and  a  little  more  of  the  other! 

An  artist  like  Christophe,  in  his  inmost 
conscience,  could  not  but  be  on  the  side  of 
the  working  classes.  What  man  more  than 
the  spiritual  worker  has  to  suffer  from  the 
immorality  of  social  conditions,  from  the 
scandalously  unequal  partition  of  wealth 
among  men?  The  artist  dies  of  hunger  or 
becomes  a  millionaire  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  caprice  of  fashion  and  of  those 
who  speculate  on  fashion.  A  society  which 
suffers  its  best  men  to  die  or  gives  them  ex- 
travagant rewards  is  a  monstrous  society:  it 
must  be  swept  and  put  in  order.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  relation  between  a  sum  of  money  and 
a  work  of  art:  A  work  of  art  is  neither 
above  nor  below  money:  it  is  outside  of  it 
It  is  not  a  question  of  payment:  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  allowing  the  artist  to  live. 

The  public  had  spoken:  that  was  the  su- 
preme law  of  art!  It  never  occurred  to  any- 
body to  impeach  the  evidence  of  a  debauched 
public    in    favour    of    those    who    had    de- 
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bauchcd  them,  or  that  it  was  the  artist's  busi- 
ness  to  lead  the  public,  not  the  public  the 
artist  A  numerical  religion — ^the  number 
of  the  audience,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  re- 
ceipts—dominated the  artistic  thought  of  that 
commercialised  democracy.  .  .  .  Who  is  there 
so  devoted  to  duty  that  he  would  dare  stand 
out  against  opinion,  fight  the  imbecility  of 
the  public,  expose  the  mediocrity  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  day,  defend  the  unknown  artist 
who  is  alone  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  beasts 
of  prey,  and  subject  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  born  to  obey  to  the  dominion  of  the 
master  mind? 

If  art  for  pleasure's  sake  is  the  prostra- 
tion of  art,  Christophe  by  no  means  opposed 
to  it  the  short-sighted  utilitarianism  of  art 
for  morality's  sake,  that  winged  Pegasus 
harnessed  to  the  plough.  The  highest  art, 
the  only  art  which  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
is  above  all  temporary  laws:  it  is  a  comet 
sweeping  through  the  infinite.  It  may  be  that 
its  force  is  useful,  it  may  be  that  it  is  ap- 
parently useless  and  dangerous  to  the  exist- 
ing order  of  the  workaday  world:  but  it  is 
force,  it  is  movement  and  fire:  it  is  the 
lightning  darted  from  heaven:  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  it  is  sacred,  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  beneficent.  The  good  it  does  may  be  of 
the  practical  order:  but  its  real,  its  Divine 
benefits  are,  like  faith,  of  the  supernatural 
order.  It  is  like  the  sun  whence  it  sprung. 
The  sun  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  It  is 
that  which  Is.  It  lightens  the  darkness  of 
space.    And  so  does  art. 

Where,  then,  are  we  going?  From 
service  of  the  material  to  service  of  the 
spiritual.  From  authority  to  individual 
recognition  of  intrinsic  rightness.  From 
mechanical  thought  to  true  emotion. 
From  an  outworn  moralism  to  a  libera- 
tion of  the  spirit.  From  weakness  to 
courage,  from  denial  to  will.  We  are 
labouring  to  bring  about  the  day  when 
society  shall  say  to  itself,  "Our  industrial- 
ism, our  commerce,  our  mechanical  tri- 
umphs, our  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
empire,  our  moral  systems — these  are 
nothing  unless  we  make  them  serve  the 
spirit  for  which  and  by  which  we  exist. 
The  fundamental  beauty  of  the  human 
spirit,  its  tremendous  and  dangerous  vi- 


tality, these  must  not  be  dwarfed  and 
thwarted.  We  shall  change  mankind 
from  a  body  of  slaves  dragging  a  car  of 
juggernaut  around  the  world  to  a  vic- 
torious army  assaulting  the  stars! 

George  Soule, 


Social  Disaffection 

Until  recently  people  have  been  content 
to  call  the  molten  lump  of  social  laws 
and  human  prejudices,  which  we  are  now 
calling  social  environment,  Fate  and  the 
gods.  This  is  why  the  revolt  of  the  in- 
dividual against  personal  environment 
and  social  law  is  pictured  so  hopelessly 
in  all  old  drama  and  romance.  The 
rebel  may  have  been  a  splendid  sinner, 
but  he  was  a  sinner;  he  had  dared  to 
steal  the  fire  of  the  gods,  and  though  his 
personal  need  of  it  was  admitted  by  his 
puny  fellows  and  the  gods  themselves,  the 
fire  was  sacred  to  the  Sacred  Order,  and 
the  law  of  possession  equalled  ten-tenths. 
The  Prometheus  who  dared  to  say:  "I 
and  my  brothers  also  need  this  elemental 
thing,"  though  he  spoke  with  truth  and 
acted  with  courage,  was  a  rebel  to  fate, 
and  doomed  to  the  working  of  fate  which 
is  Nemesis.  The  moral  has  been  direct, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  humanity 
acted  in  crawling  accord  with  it:  Do  not 
tamper  with  the  fire  that  belongs  by 
divine  right  to  the  gods,  and,  though  you 
may  freeze,  you  will  not  be  burned;  to 
endure  is  better  than  to  defy,  though  the 
end  of  both  is  death. 

It  has  become  much  the  literary  fash- 
ion of  late  among  novelists  to  dip  into  the 
troubled  waters  of  what  are  lightly 
known  these  days  as  "social  problems," 
or  even  as  "economic  determinisms.*  As 
a  result  an  unfortunately  drab  lot  of  "so- 
cial studies"  has  been  achieved,  as  senti- 
mental and  insincere  as  the  Victorian  at- 
titude toward  morality.  Far  more  than 
the  artist,  the  propagandist  is  using  the 
novel  to-day  as  a  means  to  a  highly 
moral  and  theoretical  end,  showing  no 
essential  truth  of  life,  but  proving  glibly 
the  fallibility  of  what  is  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  particular  theory. 
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But  we  are  also  achieving  a  group  of 
novels  that  indicate  not  only  the  revolt  of 
the  individual  against  society,  but  the 
cumulative  and,  in  a  sense,  passive  revolt 
of  the  misery-environed  masses,  the  bored 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  detached  intellectuals 
against  a  social  order  that  has  clearly 
failed.  When  that  heavy  lump  of  age- 
old  social  law  and  taboo  came  to  be  called 
social  environment  instead  of  unescapable 
fate,  and  when  science  crushed  out  the 
life  of  sentimentality,  the  rebel  be- 
came no  longer  a  victim  to  the  inevi- 
table, but  merely  a  victim  to  a  social 
^  morass  that  should  be  and  can  be  de- 
stroyed. Turgenev,  in  Fathers  and  Chil- 
dren, sensed  the  changing  spirit  of  the 
world  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  gave  us  its  essence  in  Bazarov. 
Because  Fathers  and  Children  stands  su- 
preme as  the  first  great  novel  interpreting 
the  coming  revolution  before  it  had  come 
to  be,  Turgenev*s  own  words  regarding 
the  living  prototype  of  Bazarov  are  worth 
quoting  here.  Of  that  young  doctor  who 
lived  and  died  before  i860,  Turgenev 
said:  *'In  that  remarkable  man  was  in- 
carnated to  my  ideas  the  just  rising  ele- 
ment, which,  still  chaotic,  afterward  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Nihilism.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  individual  was  very 
strong.  At  first  I  could  not  clearly  de- 
fine him  to  myself.  But  I  strained  my 
eyes  and  ears,  watching  everything  about 
me,  anxious  to  trust  simply  to  my  own 
sensations.  What  confounded  me  was 
that  I  had  not  met  a  single  idea  or  hint 
of  what  seemed  appearing  to  me  on  all 
sides."  Later,  in  reply  to  the  violent  at- 
tacks made  upon  Bazarov — as  if  he  had 
been  living  flesh — he  wrote:  "The  whole 
ground  of  misunderstanding  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  type  of  Bazarov  had  not 
time  to  pass  through  the  usual  phases. 
At  the  very  moment  of  his  appearance 
the  author  attacked  him.  It  was  a  new 
method  as  well  as  a  new  type  that  I  in- 
troduced— that  of  Realising  instead  of 
Idealising." 

Bazarov  was  so  revolutionary  a  charac- 
ter indeed  as  to  have  been  made  to  stand, 
since  his  creation,  for  anything  and  every- 
thing that  Darwinism  and  the  microscope 


and  Higher  Criticism  and  science  gen- 
erally dragged  into  the  glare  of  day. 
Never  has  been  so  deep  a  gulf  between 
the  generations  as  the  new  science  tore  in 
those  early  days  between  fathers  and  sons. 
Bazarov  was  the  new  science,  casting 
aside  the  sentimentalities  and  impedi- 
ments of  love  and  duty,  mistress,  parents, 
church,  all  that  was  then  law ;  he  doubted 
all  things,  accepted  nothing,  denied  noth- 
ing. He  was  the  seeker  after  a  new  way 
of  life,  if  there  was  a  new  way  of  life. 
Whatever  was,  was  wrong.  He  was  em- 
bodied Social  Disaffection.  And  is,  for 
the  world  has  not  moved  on  so  fast  in 
half  a  century  as  to  have  caught  up  with 
him. 

It  is  easier  to  deal  with  the  victims 
of  an  old  order  than  with  the  prophets  of 
a  new  dispensation  that  has  not  yet  come 
to  be;  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that 
novels  dealing  with  social  rebels  of  the 
generation  of  their  authors  treat  the  back- 
ground— the  old  order — more  effectively 
and  authoritatively  than  the  new  person- 
ality thrown  forth  by  it.  Turgenev's 
straining  eyes  and  ears  and  his  trust  in 
his  own  sensations  to  catch  the  overtones 
of  his  time,  are  not  common  to  many  of 
his  predecessors  or  followers.  Perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  the  crimes  of  society  rather 
than  the  dreams  of  its  rebels  should  be 
dwelt  upon  strongly  for  a  time,  for  the 
social  order  is  always  with  us  and  our 
personal  conflicts  and  reluctant  readjust- 
ments to  it  are  things  more  vital  to  us 
then  a  prophet's  dreams  are  quite  likely 
to  be.  At  all  events  people's  minds  are 
fairly  well  prepared  to  admit  that  because 
the  social  scheme  is  so  inelastic  and  faulty, 
it  is  admissible  that  a  rebel  against  the 
old  morality  may  steal  the  fire  and  dyna- 
mite of  the  gods,  not  for  his  own  use  so 
much  as,  dangerously  doctored,  to  hurl 
it  back  among  the  gods  for  their  destruc- 
tion, and  still  be  glorified.  Frank  Harris, 
for  instance,  in  The  Bomb,  drew  real  men 
behind  the  bogie  scarecrows  that  the 
courts  and  the  police  and  organised 
society  called  the  eight  Chicago  anarch- 
ists responsible  for  the  Haymarket  riot 
of  1886.  "As  Lingg  says,"  writes  the 
simple  narrator  of  the  Harris  tale,  "the 
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bomb  thrown  in  the  Haymarket  put  an 
end  to  the  bludgeoning  and  pistolling  of 
unarmed  men  and  women  by  the  police. 
The  effect  of  Lingg's  desperate  self-mur- 
der was  prodigious.  In  some  dim  way  the 
people  in  Chicago  came  to  realise  that 
Lingg  and  Parsons  were  extraordinary 
men,  and  confessed  in  their  hearts  that 
there  must  be  something  very  wrong  in 
a  social  state  which  had  driven  such  men 
to  despair/^  The  italics,  not  Harris's, 
emphasise  the  favourite  point  of  attack  of 
this  modern  group  of  novelists. 

The  Ragged-Trousered  Philanthropists, 
a  recently  published  novel,  written  from 
the  inside  out,  by  Robert  Tressal,  an 
English  house  painter,  who  wrote  his 
book  and  died,  is  by  all  the  old  art  canons 
merely  propaganda.  It  holds  of  a  surety 
no  Bazarov,  no  dynamic  prophet;  its 
pages  are  filled  with  the  victimised  ex- 
ploited. But  here  is  the  last  paragraph, 
preceded  by  the  burning  record  of  Owen's 
first  hemorrhage,  and  the  realisation  of  his 
swift-coming  death: 

So  this  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end!  And  afterwards  the  other  two  would 
be  left  by  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
world.  In  a  few  years*  time  the  boy  would 
be  like  Bert  White,  in  the  clutches  of  some 
psalm-singing  devil  like  Hunter  or  Rushton, 
who  would  use  him  as  if  he  were  a  beast 
of  burden,  to  be  worked,  driven,  and 
bullied.  His  boyhood  would  be  passed  in 
carrying  loads,  dragging  carts  and  running 
here  and  there,  trying  his  best  to  satisfy  the 
brutal  tyrants  whose  only  thought  would  be 
to  get  profit  out  of  him  for  themselves.  As 
the  vision  of  the  future  rose  before  him  Owen 
resolved  that  it  should  never  be.  He  would 
not  leave  his  wife  and  child  alone  and  de- 
fenceless in  the  midst  of  the  "Christian" 
wolves  who  were  waiting  to  rend  them  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone.  If  he  could  not  give 
them  happiness  he  could  at  least  put  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  further  suffering.  If  he  could 
not  stay  and  protect  them,  it  would  be  kinder 
and  more  merciful  to  take  them  with  him. 

Humanity  never  accepted  any  gift  of 

the  gods  more  passively  than  the  gift  of 

-   "inevitable"   poverty.     All   the  Christs 

have    preached    its    virtues;    and    the 


churches  and  states  have  commanded  sub- 
mission to  it.     A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  however,  two  novelists,  Gissing  and 
Arthur  Morrison,  took  whetted  lancets 
and  cut  the  festering  thing. to  the  bone. 
They  suggested  no  remedy  for  what  they 
found,  but  they  dared  to  look  into  the 
sore  of  the  world,  and  to  set  down  what 
they  saw,  until  decent  words  failed  them 
and   the  censor   must   have   intervened. 
The    Nether    World,    The    Unclassed, 
New  Grub  Street,  show  poverty  eating 
alive  the  bodies  and  minds  and  souls  of 
humanity,    the   cultured    and    delicately 
reared,  together  with  the  illiterate  and 
nerve-hardened.      Morrison's    Tales    of 
Mean  Streets  and  A  Child  of  the  Jago 
are  horrible  tales  that  will  not,  unfor- 
tunately, be  read  by  that  type  of  Christian 
citizen  who  sings  with  Pippa  as  she  passes, 
that  "God's  in  His  heaven;  all's  right 
with  the  world."    A  Child  of  the  Jago  is 
not  art — it  is  so  relentlessly  something 
else  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  map  of  The 
Old  Jago,  with  its  squares  and  streets  and 
stenches:  "...  there  the  Jago,  for  one 
hundred  years  the  blackest  pit  in  Lon- 
don, lay  and  festered ;  and  half  way  along 
old  Jago  Street  a  narrow  archway  gave 
upon  Jago  Court,  the  blackest  hole  in  all 
that  pit.    A  square  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  or  less — that  was  all  there  was 
of  the  Jago.     But  in   that  square   the 
human    population    swarmed    in    thou- 
sands."    The  Child  is  a  boy  who  stole 
and  lied,  but  who  never  "narked";  who 
kept  the  law  of  the  Jago,  which  is  the 
law  of   the  jungle,   and   only  got   into 
trouble  when   the  East  End   Elevation 
Mission  laid  hold  of  his  fears  and  super- 
stitions and  turned  his  eyes  from  the  facts 
of  life  in  the  Jago  to  the  contemplation 
of  an  ideality  to  which  the  Jago  must 
climb  or  be  damned — a  horrible  jest  of 
God,  if  it  was  God's  jest,  and  not  man's 
mistake,  for  the  Jago  was  already  damned 
and  Dicky  Perrott  with  it.    The  Mission 
tried   to   make   Dicky   and   others  hold 
themselves  victims  of  their  own  excesses 
and  original  sins ;  they  preached  glibly  the 
sin-hoodoos  as  the  cause  of  Jago's  dis- 
tresses, and  ignored  hunger  and  cold  and 
disease  and  famine  that  stalked  through 
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the  black  court  and  forced  the  dwellers 
in  it  to  break  all  the  shall  nots  of  the 
decalogue. 

The  terrific  indictment  of  the  general 
social  scheme  by  science  within  the  past 
half  century  has  been  inevitably  reflected 
in  the  novel,  not  by  any  means  profoundly 
.  and  too  often  coloured  through  and 
^  through  by  the  bourgeois  point  of  view. 
But  in  addition  to  this  general  indictment 
have  arisen  also  ruthless  criticism  and 
questionings  of  all  the  creeds  and  codes 
upon  which  men  have  based  their  conduct 
of  life,  which  have  also  been  mirrored  in 
the  novel  and  which  have  swung  from  a 
background  of  society  as  a  whole  to  the 
1  seemingly  impregnable  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, marriage,  divorce,  religion,  imposed 
authority,  the  family. 

The  great  novel  of  one  of  the  cancers 
of  the  world,  the  Family,  has  yet  to  be 
written ;  it  may  never  be  written,  for  the 
imagination  falters  and  fails  as  it  tries  to 
reach  down  to  the  deep  sunk  root  and 
at  the  same  time  to  embrace  all  the 
spreading,  grappling  tendrils.  Fathers 
and  Children  touched  one  aspect  of  it — 
the  pathetic  loneliness  of  the  older  gen- 
eration when  confronted  with  the  hard, 
relentless  strength  of  the  younger  that  re- 
fuses to  be  submerged  in  tradition  and 
duty  and  waste.  Samuel  Butler,  in  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,  touched  another  side  ; 
the  wanton  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 
younger  generation  by  the  hard,  relentless 
strength  of  the  older.  Ernest  Pontifex, 
through  his  childhood  and  adolescence, 
and,  in  a  way,  through  all  his  life,  is  as 
clearly  a  victim  to  his  family's  tenacious 
and  pernicious  influence  as  Dicky  Per- 
rott  to  the  Jago. 

It  seems  to  me  (said  Ernest  to  his  chroni- 
cler after  he  had  fought  the  fight  and  won 
*  his  freedom  from  undecent  authority)  that 
the  family  is  a  survival  of  the  principle 
which  is  more  logically  embodied  in  the 
compound  animal — and  the  compound  animal 
is  a  form  of  life  which  has  been  found  in- 
compatible with  high  development  I  would 
do  with  the  family  among  mankind  what 
nature  has  done  with  the  compound  animal, 
and  confine  it  to  the  lower  and  less  progres- 


sive races.  Certainly  there  is  no  inherent 
love  for  the  family  system  on  the  part  of 
nature  herself.  Poll  the  forms  of  life  and 
you  will  find  it  in  a  ridiculously  small  mi- 
nority. The  fishes  know  it  not  and  they  get 
along  quite  nicely.  The  ants  and  the  bees, 
who  far  outnumber  man,  sting  their  fathers 
to  death  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  given 
to  the  atrocious  mutilation  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  offspring  committed  to  their  charge,  yet 
where  shall  we  find  communities  more  uni- 
versally  respected. 

But  this  was  after  he  had  brought  forth 
his  own  personal  freedom  and  had  per- 
haps had  time  to  forget  the  long  birth 
pangs.  Ernest  was  arrested,  through  his 
own  profound  ignorance  of  life,  on  a 
frightened  girPs  charges,  and  was  put 
Into  an  English  jail  for  six  months.  His 
father  Theobald  was  shocked  and  deeply 
triumphant.  At  last  Ernest  was  deliv- 
ered into  his  hands  for  all  time.  He  did 
not  know  that  durifig  those  six  calendar 
months  Ernest  was  to  conclude  to  sever 
his  family  relations  for  all  time. 

Theobald  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  son, 
it  is  true,  in  so  far  as  he  wished  him  to 
be  no  nearer  than  the  Antipodes;  but  he 
had  no  idea  of  entirely  breaking  with 
him.  He  knew  his  son  well  enough  to 
have  a  pretty  shrewd  idea  that  this  was 
what  Ernest  himself  would  wish,  and  per- 
haps as  much  for  this  reason  as  for  any 
other  he  was  determined  to  keep  up  the 
connection,  provided  it  did  not  involve 
Ernest's  coming  to  Battersby  nor  any  re- 
curring outlay. 

When  the  time  approached  for  him  to 
leave  prison,  his  father  and  mother  con- 
sulted as  to  what  course  they  should 
adopt. 

"We  must  never  leave  him  to  himself," 
said  Theobald  impressively;  **we  can  neither 
of  us  wish  that." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  dearest  Theobald,"  exclaimed 
Christina.  "Whoever  else  deserts  him,  and 
however  distant  he  may  be  from  us,  he  must 
still  feel  that  he  has  parents  whose  hearts 
beat  with  affection  for  him,  no  matter  how 
cruelly  he  has  pained  them." 

"He  has  been  his  own  worst  enemy,"  said 
Theobald.     "He  has  never  loved  us  as  we 
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deserved,  and  now  he  will  be  withheld  by 
false  shame  from  wishing  to  see  us.  He  will 
avoid  us  if  he  can." 

"Then  we  must  go  to  him  ourselves,"  said 
Christina.  "Whether  he  likes  it  or  not  we 
must  be  at  his  side  to  support  him  as  he 
enters  again  upon  the  world." 

"If  we  do  not  want  him  to  give  us  the 
slip  we  must  catch  him  as  he  leaves  prison." 

"We  will,  we  will ;  our  faces  shall  be  the 
first  to  gladden  his  eyes  as  he  comes  out, 
and  our  voices  the  first  to  exhort  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  virtue." 

"I  think,"  said  Theobald,  "if  he  sees  us  in 
the  street  he  will  turn  round  and  run  away 
from  us.     He  is  intensely  selfish." 

"Then  we  must  get  leave  to  go  inside  the 
prison  and  see  him  before  he  gets  outside." 

His  mother's  easy  tears  affected  Ernest 
when  he  met  them  on  his  release,  but  he 
stood  firm — it  was  now  or  never,  the  open 
road.  "Tell  them,"  said  Ernest,  with  his 
back  to  them,  "from  me  that  they  must 
think  of  me  as  one  dead,  for  I  am  dead 
to  them.  ...  If  they  write  to  me  I  will 
return  their  letters  unopened,  and  if  they 
come  to  see  me  I  will  protect  myself  in 
whatever  way  I  can."  Upon  the  whole 
scene  Ernest's  chronicler  comments: 
"Giving  up  father  and  mother  for 
Christ's  sake  was  not  such  an  easy  thing 
after  all.  If  a  man  has  been  possessed 
by  devils  for  long  enough  they  will  rend 
him  as  they  leave  him,  however  impera- 
tively they  may  have  been  cast  out." 

In  A  Man  of  Property  Galsworthy  has 
touched  hard  upon  another  deep  set  root 
of  the  Family,  in  that  insistence  upon  the 
bond  of  blood,  regardless  of  congeniality 
or  hatreds,  that  bind  brothers  and  sisters 
and  parents  and  all  the  ramifications  of 
relationship  together — as  well  as  the  final 
bond  of  property  in  marriage  that  binds 
an  unwilling  to  a  demanding  mate.  In 
Fraternity,  he  touches  on  it  again,  this 
time  the  aching  recognition  between  par- 
ents and  children  of  an  impassable  gulf. 
As  Mr.  Stone  worked  one  night  on  the 
great  book  of  Brotherhood,  Bianca,  his 
most  unhappy  daughter,  crept  into  his 
room.  She  came  and  sat  upon  his  bed 
and  suddenly  he  realised   the  bed   was 


shaking.  Mr.  Stone  sat  silent  before  her 
violent  noiseless  sobbing.  He  knew  not 
what  to  do.  From  his  frosted  heart  years 
of  Universal  Brotherhood  had  taken  all 
knowledge  of  how  to  help  his  daughter. 
He  could  only  sit  touching  her  tremu- 
lously with  thin  fingers.  Suddenly  he  said, 
"I  want  her  mother,"  and  finding  out  an 
old,  forgotten  way,  his  arm  slid  about 
the  quivering  body.  "I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  to  her,"  he  muttered  and 
slowly  began  to  rock  himself.  "Motion," 
he  said,  "is  soothing." 

In  this  swift  survey  of  novels  touched  , 
with  the  realisation  of  the  wrongness  of 
life  to-day  come  the  marriage  novels,  the 
divorce  novels,  and  that  swift  and  more 
swift  flood  of  romance  known  as  "femi- 
nist" fiction.    Robert  Herrick  and  Edith 
Wharton,  Henry  James,  James  Oppen- 
heim.  Wells  again  and  Galsworthy  have- 
all  shown  the  tragic  or  the  comic  failure 
of  marriage  as  it  is  defined  and  lived  to- 
day, when  interpreted  by  the  new  science  - 
instead  of  old  duty  and  creeds.    And  the  ^ 
swift  changes  in  the  lives  of  women  in- 
much  less  than  a  century,  that  arfe  just- 
now  coming  to  the  surface  and  creating 
surface  havoc  in  the  relations  of  women 
and  men  have  brought  out  a  vast  array 
of  novels  touched  with   the  flame  and 
the  dire  confusion  of  the  immediate  hour. 
Wells's  Marriage,   Herrick's   Together,. 
and  his  later  novels,  Mrs.  Wharton's  Thr 
Custom    of   the    Country,    Albert    Ed- 
wards's A  Man's  World,  are  examples  of  * 
the  more  serious  efforts  to  bring  order  out* 
of  the  discomfort  and  bewilderment  that' 
permeates  the  lives  of  men  and  women' 
just  now. 

And  there  is  another  group  of  novels- 
that  is  in  a  sense  born  of  the  new  interest 
in  interpreting  the  background  of  life, 
those  smaller  novels  that  deal  primarily 
with  the  ridiculous,  commonplace  individ- 
ual, misplaced,  set  to  the  pace  of  thr 
treadmill,  without  initiative  to  break  out 
and  away,  held  to  the  cold  cheek  of  duty,. 
but  with  a  groping  mind  touched  by  z 
great  sense  of  the  futility  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  by  the  brush  of  dreams  of  what 
they  might  be.  Wells  does  this  sort  of 
thing  always  with  humour  and  tender- 
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ness.  Young  Mr.  Hoopdrivcr  for  in- 
stance, in  The  Wheels  of  Chance,  who 
took  his  vacation  on  a  bicycle  and  was  a 
hero  for  a  day;  or  little  Mr.  Polly,  tied 
to  a  shop  which  smelled  of  fried  fish  until 
he  discovered  that  the  paper  walls  of 
every-day  circumstance  that  hold  so  many 
of  us  securely  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  could  be  broken.  That  if  the 
world  does  not  please  you,  you  can 
change  it.  That,  determined  to  alter  it 
at  any  price,  you  can  change  it  altogether. 
George  Meek,  Bath  Chair  Man,  is  an- 
other Wellsian  study  of  the  perfectly 
commonplace,  tinged  with  the  pathos  and 
the  glory  of  yearning  and  desire  and 
with  failures  interpreted  in  terms  of  en- 
vironment. Galsworthy  in  his  briefer 
sketches,  and  Neil  Lyons  in  his  several 
books,  notably  Co///z^f  Pre,  turns  this  same 
/double  trick,  of  condemning  the  social 
structure  by  sight  of  its  human  flotsam, 
and  refusing  condemnation  to  the  human 
failure  because  societ}'  first  failed  him. 

Perhaps  the  fiction  of  the  next  decade, 
too  overburdened  with  the  propagandic 
note  perhaps,  not  fine  art  except  for  some 
sensitised  impression  here  and  there,  is  to 
have  a  share  in  making  the  coming  of  the 
social  revolution  that  is  at  hand  a  little 
more  recognised  as  imminent,  the  resis- 
tances against  it  a  little  less.  Perhaps 
through  this  method  of  interpreting  the 
social  background  of  our  lives  to-day,  the 
sleepers  will  rouse  slightly  at  the  red  re- 
flection of  the  world-wide  unrest,  will 
realise  the  lie  in  Pippa's  passive  song,  and 
will  come  enough  into  contact  with 
reality  to  make  their  latter  days  genuine- 
ly uncomfortable. 

Edna  Kenton, 

VI 
The  Religious  Revolt 

But  now  you'd  be  surprised  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  men  and  women  who  come 
demanding  books  on  religion — all  sorts  and 
conditions.  They're  beginning  to  miss  it  out 
of  their  lives;  they  want  to  know.  If  my 
opinion's  worth  anything,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  we're  on  the  threshold 
of  a  greater  religious  era  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 


So  speaks  the  librarian,  Mr.  Engel, — 
one  of  the  minor  characters  in  Winston 
Churchill's  The  Inside  of  the  Cup — and 
his     sentiment     doubtless     voices     Mr. 
Churchill's  own  idea  on  the  religious  re- 
awakening.     Also    the    sales    of    Mr. 
Churchill's      book      would      seem      to 
strengthen  this  statement.    The  story  of 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup  is  by  now  famil- 
iar to  most  readers.     It  has  for  its  theme 
the  emancipation  of  a  strongly  religious 
man,  a  clergyman,   from  the  orthodox, 
authoritative,  literal  view  of  Christianity 
to  a  more  modern,  freer  translation  of 
the   spirit    of    Christianity    into    present 
living  conditions.     Mr.  Churchill's  em- 
phasis in  denunciation  is  placed  against 
the  vast  power  and  corrupt  methods  of 
modern  high  finance — a  power  that  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  characters  is  "gath- 
ering strength,  stretching  its  arm  little  by 
little  over  our  politics,  our  government, 
and  even  over  our  courts  .  .  .  poisoning 
business     honour  .  .  .reestablishing     a 
slavery  more  pernicious  than  that  which 
millions  died  to  efface."   Mr.  Churchill's 
constructive  effort  is  laid  in  the  channels 
of  social   work  and   of   revitalising  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  everyday  living 
conditions    and    everyday    actions.    The 
construction  and  handling  of  his  charac- 
ters bespeak  all  the  author's  high  talent 
as  a  novelist;  the  groping  religious  theo- 
ries, the  immature  views  of  life  described 
in   some   instances,    the   superficial   phi- 
losophy, and  the  inconclusive  constructive 
theology  are  calculated   to  strike  quick 
and     widely,     but    not     deeply.       Mr. 
Churchill  has  written  a  book  of  consum- 
mate art  on  a  middle-class  intellectual 
plane. 

The  popularity  of  The  Inside  of  the 
Cup,  however,  is  an  excellent  indication 
of  the  trend  of  the  general  thought  to- 
day on  the  status  of  Christianity.  It  is 
an  age  of  great  faith  in  our  institutions, 
in  our  ability  to  meet  problems  and  in 
our  destiny ;  but  it  is  an  age  of  transition 
from  the  mental  habit  of  looking  to  the 
past  to  the  gradually  forming  mental 
habit  of  considering  the-  future.  Not  so 
long  ago  mankind  judged  its  actions  by 
the  authority  of  history;  to-day  we  are 
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just  learning  to  weigh  our  activities  in 
the  light  of  the  future  welfare  of  the 
race.  And  with  this  point  of  view  we 
are  applying  the  test  of  reason  to  our 
institutions,  particularly  to  those  whose 
operations  are  based  upon  the  authority 
of  the  past.  In  this  class  is  of  course  in- 
cluded the  Christian  Church  and  it  is 
meeting  to-day  a  widespread  and  general 
inquiry  and  criticism,  not  of  a  hostile  na- 
ture, as  Mr.  Churchill's  book  shows,  but 
rather  of  an  intelligent,  constructive  kind 
aimed  at  putting  the  church  in  harmony 
with  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and 
making  it  again  the  leader  in  humanity's 
forward  movements.  This  widespread 
and  generally  felt  dissatisfaction  with  the 
position  of  organised  Christianity  is  ably 
crystallised  in  The  Inside  of  the  Cup. 
Coming  at  the  critical  time  of  greatest 
ferment  both  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
it  brings  our  feelings  into  terms  of  con- 
sciousness and  expresses  our  ideas  far  bet- 
ter than  we  ourselves  could  have  put 
them — and  so  the  book  is  a  "success." 
But  it  is  also  more  than  that:  it  is  a  bit 
,  of  contemporary  life,  a  work  to  which 
^  future  sociologists  may  turn  when  they 
•  want  to  learn  of  an  important  aspect  of 
the  attitude  toward  religion  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Speaking  of  this  as  an  age  of  faith,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  work  of  Pierre 
de  Coulevain,  the  popularity  of  whose 
books  almost  rivals  the  previously  dis- 
cussed volume,  to  learn  the  truth  of  this 
-  assertion.  The  one  dominant  note  in  all 
the  work  ©f  this  popular  writer  is  an  un- 
questioning, all-solving  faith  in  the  per- 
fect wisdom  that  is  guiding  humanity  to 
its  ultimate  destiny.  Among  her  books 
published  so  far,  On  the  Branch  is  the 
best  and  most  characteristic.  A  new 
book,  her  last  and  completed  shortly  be- 
fore her  death,  will  be  published  this 
month:  The  Wonderful  Romance,  a 
work  rivalling  On  the  Branch.  In  this 
last  mentioned  book  we  find  several  of 
the  rules  of  good  taste  in  novel  writing 
violated,  continuity  and  economy  of  con- 
struction in  particular,  but  we  also  find 
some  startling  revaluations  of  ideas.  The 
story  oi  On  the  Branch  is  briefly  this: 


Madame  de  Myeres,  who  tells  the  story, 
has,  in  her  earlier  years,  been  betrayed 
by  her  husband.  The  knowledge  comes 
to  her  at  her  husband's  death-bed  and  the 
shock  renders  her  deeply  embittered 
against  her  old  friend,  the  cause  of  her 
husband's  infidelity,  and  against  her  so- 
cial connections  and  all  the  world.  In 
seclusion,  she  wanders,  lonely  and  alone, 
about  France  and  England,  observing 
life  and  studying  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  Providence  until  at  the  point 
where  she  begins  the  story  we  find  her 
with  a  mellowed  optimism,  a  fatalist  to 
be  sure,  but  believing  that  every  incident 
in  the  world  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
unfolding  of  the  divine  plan.  With  this 
attitude  toward  life,  we  follow  her  trav- 
els and  observations  along  with  the  de- 
velopment of  her  past  story  until  she 
meets  her  old  friend,  the  mother  of  her 
husband's  son,  together  with  this  son,  a 
boy  of  beautiful  body  and  mind.  Their 
lives  harmonise  and  become  inextricably 
woven  together,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mme.  de  Myeres  the  young 
man  finds  his  complete  happiness  and 
takes  his  destined  place  in  the  continuity 
of  the  great  human  stream.  From  the 
development  and  handling  of  this  story 
certain  definite  philosophical  attitudes 
stand  out — attitudes  that  must  be  a  part 
of  the  mental  equipment  of  the  great 
mass  of  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  enthusias- 
tic admirers.  Mme.  de  Myeres  (who 
no  doubt  represents  the  author's  ideas) 
is  a  fatalist  so  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned  (based  on  what  psychology, 
evolution  and  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  given  us  J,  but  instead  of  the  depres- 
sion and  resignation  characteristic  of 
Oriental  determinism,  she  feels  rather  the 
exaltation  of  destiny,  as  that  she  herself 
is  a  part  of  Providence  and  does  her 
necessary,  allotted  work  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  divine  plan;  in  which,  of  course,, 
we  recognise  the  idealism  of  the  Josiab 
Royce  school.  Mme.  de  Myeres,  early 
embittered,  with  her  future  ruined, 
recognises  moreover  that  "poetic  justice" 
to  the  individual  is  not  a  true  element  of 
life — that  "brute  fate"  interposes  sorrow 
and  misfortune  into  the  most  innocent  o£ 
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lives.  But  upon  finding  herself  an  in- 
strument and  a  necessary  factor  in  ac- 
complishing the  life  happiness  of  other  in- 
dividuals and  in  so  playing  a  definite  part 
in  the  human  drama,  she  develops  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  fitness  and  right- 
ness  of  all  things  w^hen  viewed  in  the 
sum  total  of  the  life  progression  rather 
than  in  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  sin- 
gle existence.  Fate  has  been  unfair  to 
her,  but  she  sees  that  Nature  has  done  the 
best  for  the  race,  although  in  her  ruth- 
less path  She  destroys  Mme.  de  Myeres's 
own  little  happiness.  She  comprehends 
that  in  the  Grand  Symphony  of  the  Life 
Progression  individual  discords  have 
their  place — so  we  grasp  and  enjoy  a 
Mozart  melody  in  its  entirety,  so  we  ap- 
preciate a  Turner  in  its  completeness. 
And  in  her  appreciation  of  this  knowl- 
edge and  in  its  beauty  she  finds  her  hap- 
piness and  her  inspiration. 

This  is  in  outline  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain's  fundamental  philosophy  which,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  is  more  charac- 
teristically disclosed  in  On  the  Branch 
than  in  any  of  her  other  published  works. 
In  her  latest  book.  The  Wonderful  Ro- 
mance, soon  to  be  issued,  she  approaches 
the  problems  of  life  definitely  and  frankly 
rather  than  in  the  indirect  method  of  the 
novel.  For  while  the  book  is  in  novel 
form  and  she  opens  it  with  something  of 
her  own  history,  yet  as  she  continues  she 
devotes  separate  chapters  to  her  ideas  on 
the  different  human  questions  of  the  day 
and  definitely  states  her  attitudes  and 
beliefs.  This  book  w*as  published  in 
France  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
present  European  war,  and*in  view  of  re- 
cent events  a  quotation  from  the  last 
pages  will  not  be  amiss. 

Thanks  to  the  inspiration  of  the  gods,  we 
have  manufactured  the  most  wonderful  en- 
gines of  warfare.  One  of  these  days,  they 
will  want  to  see  how  these  things  work  and 
we  know  what  that  means.  If  we  are  not 
to  be  staggered  by  this  terrifying  reality, 
we  must  be  able  to  listen  to  what  Nature 
cries  out  to  us  with  all  her  voices.  She  tells 
us  that  she  is  a  great  transformer  and  that 
her  work  is  Life*s  work.     In  that  immortal 


struggle  to  which  humanity  seems  to  be 
doomed,  material  forces  only  serve  psychical 
forces.  In  reality,  the  real  combat  is  be- 
tween passions,  sentiments  and  ideas.  .  .  . 
When  I  think  of  the  weak  who  must  have 
failed  on  the  way,  of  the  conquered  who 
have  been  killed,  mutilated  or  taken  into 
captivity,  my  heart  swells  with  pity  and  with 
anger. 

Pierre  de  Coulevain  (or  Mile.  Fabre 
as  she  was  really)  wrote  this  work  as  her 
last  message  to  the  world.  In  conclud- 
ing, conscious  of  her  approaching  end, 
she  takes  her  leave  of  her  public,  and  all 
those  who  have  followed  her  in  love  and 
sympathy  and  who  find  in  her  work  an 
inspiration  will  feel  a  direct  loss  as  of 
a  close  and  helpful  friend. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,  by 
Harold  Frederic,  is  often  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  earlier  novels  (it  was  first 
published  in  1896)  of  the  modern  scien- 
tific phase  of  religious  unrest.  It  would 
seem,  however,  more  properly  a  study  of 
a  simple,  weak  soul  of  the  intellectual 
type  who  found  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern thought  too  much  for  him  to  assimi- 
late and  his  character  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  effort.  The  religious  atmos- 
phere is  selected  for  the  setting,  but  seems 
secondary  to  the  study  of  human  nature. 
Theron  Ware  is  a  clergyman  with  a  nar- 
row, orthodox,  sectarian  training.  On 
leaving  the  rural  districts  for  a  city  of 
some  size  he  comes  into  contact  with  for- 
eign modes  of  life,  strange  thoughts  and 
stranger  characters.  Largely  fortuitous- 
ly, as  though  it  were  a  sport  of  fate,  his 
theology  is  first  assailed,  then  his  charac- 
ter undermined  by  his  misconceptions  of 
the  actions  of  more  highly  developed 
types  and  particularly  of  an  exotic 
woman  of  the  world.  Agnosticism,  the 
scholarliness  and  culture  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  the  novel  idea  of  a  platonic, 
intellectual  friendship  between  the  sexes, 
open  up  new  and  wide  ranges  to  his  men- 
tal vision,  and  in  his  effort  to  adjust  him- 
self to  his  new  and  modern  environment 
his  essential  weaknesses  develop  and  be* 
hold,  we  have  a  cad,  a  half-baked  "in- 
tcllectual"    than   whom    there    is    none 
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worse.  It  is  excellently  well  done.  Some 
of  the  ultra  liberal  views  upon  religion, 
art  and  science  are  ably  touched  upon, 
while  the  best  phase  of  the  book  is  the 
description  of  the  narrow  sectarian  re- 
ligion and  its  followers.  It  is,  however, 
predominantly  the  study  of  a  tragic  per- 
sonality rather  than  of  religions. 

Another  book  of  tragedy  but  of  a 
somewhat  different  theme  is  Basil  King's 
The  Way  Home.  Instead  of  a  weak 
character  succumbing  to  new  and  bewil- 
dering influences.  The  Way  Home  por- 
trays a  strong  man  who  is  determined  to 
master  environment  by  any  means,  but 
whose  very  methods  predetermine  a  life 
of  tragedy.  Charles  Grace  is  the  son  of 
a  rector  of  a  fashionable  New  York 
church.  His  early  years  are  embittered 
by  comparative  poverty  and  by  the  grow- 
ing feeling  that  his  mother  is  looked 
down  upon  by  the  fashionable  parish  be- 
cause of  her  lowly  origin.  While  at  col- 
lege his  father  is  dismissed  from  his  rec- 
torship, and  this  with  some  other  inci- 
dents determines'  the  young  Charlie  to 
"have  done  with  religion."  He  bases  his 
decision  upon  his  observations  that  all  the 
mean  things  he  has  known  have  come 
from  people  connected  with  religion,  that 
religion  is  useless  in  effecting  practical 
character.  With  his  former  world  cut 
out  from  under  him,  he  enters  a  career 
of  unscrupulous  operations  in  the  Far 
West  on  the  principle  of  every  man  for 
himself  with  a  blow  or  a  kick  wherever 
they  come  in  useful,  and  he  succeeds  in 
building  up  a  fortune.  But  the  theory 
of  life  which  he  adopted  undermines  his 
character,  alienates  his  wife,  causes  him 
to  be  unfaithful  to  her,  ruins  other  men. 
It  is  a  whimsy  of  fate  that  through  the 
agency  of  a  man  he  has  wronged  he 
should  first  suffer  business  reverses  and 


later  through  this  same  man  and  the 
other  woman  in  the  case,  his  wife  should 
be  inspired  to  the  action  which  reunites 
them.  Grace  in  the  meantime  has  come 
to  a  realisation  of  the  utter  failure  of  his 
life  and  of  his  thorough  despicableness, 
and  when,  because  of  heart  trouble,  he  is 
given  a  short  limit  of  life,  the  way  is 
paved  for  his  spiritual  regeneration.  Not 
that  he  attempts  to  escape  his  medicine 
or  accepts  a  coward's  repentance,  but  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  through  the 
appeal  to  his  spiritual  emotion  he  returns 
to  the  light  of  his  early  years  and  grasps 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.  This  is  a  con- 
clusion that  seems  weak,  unsatisfying,  in- 
harmonious. Like  Theron  Ware,  this 
book  has  for  its  theme  the  development 
of  a  personality  with  a  background  of 
conventional  morality,  rather  than  the 
theme  of  religious  commentary  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Inside  of  the  Cup, 
Like  both  Theron  Ware  and  The  Inside 
of  the  Cup,  however,  it  is  severe  in  its 
criticism  of  a  phase  of  organised  Chris- 
tianity. These  three  books,  whatever 
their  intentions,  are  essentially  destruc- 
tive in  their  effects  upon  accepted  re- 
ligious conditions,  and  their  value  in  the 
coming  "religious  era"  is  to  accustom 
Christians  to  a  sane  criticism  of  their 
own  organisations.  The  work  of  Pierre 
de  Coulevain  is,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
tirely constructive — she  has  a  definite 
philosophy  of  life  which  she  instils  into 
all  her  writing.  But  whether  con- 
structive or  the  opposite,  these  books 
and  ever  so  many  more  of  a  similar 
kind  reflecting  the  life  of  to-day  would 
seem  to  bear  out  Mr.  Churchill's  conten- 
tion that  we  are  "on  the  threshold  of  a 
greater  religious  era  than  the  world  has 


ever  seen. 


Rex  Glendining, 
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"small  souls" 

The  publication  in  English  of  the  first 
of  the  series  of  four  Dutch  novels  by 
Louis  Couperus,  chronicling  the  annals 
of  the  van  Lowe  family,  and  known  in 
Holland  by  the  collective  title  of  The 
Books  of  the  Small  Souls,  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  by  the  discriminating  few  as  an 
event  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  history 
of  current  fiction,  while  there  would  be 
nothing  surprising  if  it  should  happen  to 
catch  the  elusive  fancy  of  the  bigger  read- 
ing public.  The  first  impression  conveyed 
IS  that  of  great  simplicity,  an  almost  over- 
insistence  on  the  obvious,  every-day  facts, 
the  trivialities  of  life.  Yet  before  the  end 
of  the  first  chapter  is  reached,  you  feel, 
thanks  to  this  conscientious  minuteness, 
this  carefully  planned  detail,  that  you  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  work  of  unusual  dis- 
tinction, wrought  by  a  forceful  person- 
ality. In  a  narrow  sense,  the  work  is 
Dutch  in  quality  and  spirit, — as  it  rightly 
should  be,  if  it  is  to  have  real  bigness,  be- 
cause if  a  story  is  to  tell  a  broad  general 

*SnialI  Souls.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  A.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Clean  Heart  By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchin^ 
son.  Boston  and  New  York:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company. 

Gideon's  Band.  By  George  W.  Cable. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Auction  Block.  By  Rex  Beach.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  City  of  Numbered  Days.  By  Francis 
Lynde.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Hidden  Children.  By  Robert  Cham- 
bers. New  York:  D.  AppleV>n  and  Com- 
pany. 

Perch  of  the  Devil.  By  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  and 
Company. 

The  Lone  Wolf.  By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

Bambi.  By  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 


truth,  it  must  begin  by  telling  the  truth 
about  small,  local  things.  Social  conven- 
tion is  the  main  central  theme  of  this 
story:  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  and 
mean  ambitions  that  find  it  a  ready  tool; 
and  the  cruelty,  the  heart-ache,  the  open 
shame  that  are  its  outcome.  Subservience 
to  convention,  says  Couperus,  is  a  vice  of 
small. souls;  there  can  be  nothing  big,  or 
noble,  or  brave  in  committing  an  act  of 
injustice,  in  refusing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  simply  from  fear  of  ill-natured  or 
careless  gossip,  or  because  custom  decrees 
that  such-and-such  things  shall  be  said 
and  done,  and  such-and-such  other  things 
shall  not.  Holland,  with  its  spick-and- 
span  instinct,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  serve  as  back- 
ground for  a  story  of  Pharisaical  narrow- 
ness; yet  the  moral  which  Couperus  pro- 
claims is  not  limited  to  the  land  of  canals 
and  windmills ;  in  specific  detail  it  may  be 
local ;  in  spirit  it  is  as  wide  as  civilisation, 
because  everywhere  throughout  civilisa- 
tion it  is  human  to  err  and  equally  human 
to  cast  the  first  stone.  And  this  phrase 
is  an  apt  one  for  our  present  purpose,  be- 
cause reduced  to  its  briefest  terms.  Small 
Souls  is  metaphorically  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  is  stoned,  half  a  lifetime 
after  she  hoped  that  her  fault  had  been 
forgotten, — stoned  with  the  little,  sharp, 
cutting  stones  of  snubs  and  whispers  and 
averted  glances,  of  small  civilities  mask- 
ing big  neglects,  of  perfunctory  attentions 
where  she  craved  just  a  word  or  two  of 
genuine> sympathy  and  love.  And  side  by 
side  with  this  specific  story  of  a  woman 
who  seeks  to  force  society  to  forget  her 
errors  and  receive  her  back,  we  have  an- 
other broader  general  theme,  that  of  the 
clan  spirit  of  a  big  family,  or  rather,  the 
inevitable  weakening  and  dying  out  of 
that  spirit  .under  modern  conditions. 
Women,  says  Couperus,  cling  longest  to 
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this  delusion  of  family  union;  most  men 
and  some  women  recognise  early  that 
family  ties,  in  the  close,  old-fashioned 
sense,  barely  outlive  childhood ;  that  with 
marriage  comes  a  breaking  away  that  no 
amount  of  pretence,  of  glossing  over,  of 
periodic  visiting  can  bridge  or  heal.  And 
he  gives  us  a  typical  case  by  portraying 
minutely,  through  all  its  most  distant 
branches  and  ramifications,  the  van  Lowe 
family  that  for  generations  have  been  a 
social,  financial  and  political  power  at 
The  Hague,  and  in  the  slow  course  of 
years  have  married  into  such  widely  dif- 
ferent social  strata  that  any  pretence  of 
their  still  being  a  united  and  homogene- 
ous clan  is  too  obvious  an  absurdity  to 
pass  muster  with  any  one  excepting  old 
Mamma  van  Lowe,  who  still  cherishes 
illusions,  and  still  keeps  up  her  life-long 
institution  of  Sunday  night  reunions.  And 
still  the  married  sons  and  daughters,  the 
grand-children  and  great-grandchildren 
continue  to  gather  together  in  the  stately 
old  drawing-room  with  weekly  regu- 
larity,— not,  as  Mamma  van  Lowe  hopes 
and  believes,  because  of  a  strong,  invin- 
cible van  Lowe  spirit,  presenting  a  solid 
front  to  the  world  in  support  of  van 
Lowe  interests  and  traditions, — but  each 
for  his  or  her  own  special  and  selfish  end, 
with  a  keen  eye  to  social  advancement  and 
a  hope  for  rich  inheritance.  Even  if  there 
were  no  continuous  story,  no  unity  of 
purpose,  nothing  more  than  the  successive 
glimpses  of  family  interiors,  that  taken 
together  leave  the  impression  that  you 
have  been  permitted  to  walk  through  a 
gallery  of  masterpieces  of  the  Netherland 
school, — you  still  would  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  time  spent  in  reading.  It  is  sel- 
dom in  fiction  that  even  the  most  careful 
workmanship  can  so  galvanise  a  whole 
family  into  life,  that  each  and  every  mem- 
ber unmistakably  belongs,  bears  the  hall- 
mark of  the  clan,  is  tarred  with  his  or  her 
own  special  share  of  the  family  foibles 
and  vices,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so 
sharply  individualised  that,  after  the  first 
introduction  you  could  no  more  confuse 
Tom  with  Henry  than  you  could  mistake 
your  right  hand  for  your  left.  There  are 
no  less  than  thirty  of  the  van  Lowe  clan 


who  gather  at  Mamma  van  Lowe's  Sun- 
day night  reunion  to  welcome  Constance 
on  her  return  to  The  Hague  after  eigh- 
teen years  of  absence, — Constance  whose 
early  marriage  to  De  StaflEelaer,  the  minr 
ister  to  Rome,  had  crowned  the  van 
Lowes'  highest  social  aspirations,  and 
whose  subsequent  misconduct,  discovery 
and  divorce  had  banished  her  very  name 
from  the  family  circle,  even  after  her 
quiet  tnarriage  to  youne  van  der  Welcke, 
the  secretary  to  the  legation,  had  in  a 
measure  silenced  gossip.  Now,  after  all 
these  years  of  exile  in  first  one  Conti- 
nental town  and  then  another,  she  has 
come  home  in  response  to  her  mother's 
urging,  bringing  her  only  son  with  her, 
while  her  husband  van  der  Welcke,  is 
soon  to  follow, — van  der  Welcke,  who  at 
command  or  his  rigid,  puritanical  parents, 
resigned  his  career  and  atoned  for  his 
youthful  folly  by  binding  himself  for  life 
to  a  woman  many  years  his  senior  whose 
attraction  had  already  palled.  Constance, 
living  so  long  apart  from  the  narrow  so- 
cial code  of  The  Hague,  arrives  with  no 
conception  of  the  unseen  barriers  that  she 
must  storm;  and  the  fact,  first,  that  she 
shows  too  much  self-assurance,  and  sec- 
ondly that,  despite  her  strange,  irregular 
career,  she  has  kept  her  youth  and  good 
looks  better  than  her  younger,  stay-at- 
home  sisters,  tends  to  augment  the 
family's  resentment  against  her.  In  Con- 
stance, more  than  in  any  of  her  imme- 
diate kin,  the  family  spirit  is  keenly  alive ; 
she  has  suffered  bitterly  from  nostalgia 
and  loneliness,  she  wants  to  take  her  old 
place,  not  only  in  the  family  circle  but  in 
the  leading  social  set  at  The  Hague,  the 
set  to  which  her  father  belonged,  and  to 
which  she  is  determined  to  introduce  her 
son.  She  has  come  to  fight  for  her  hap- 
piness and  her  rights, — ^but  the  reader 
sees  only  too  clearly  from  the  start  that 
she  must  fight  a  losing  battle,  because 
every  one  of  the  Small  Souls  that  make 
up  the  van  Lowe  family  weighs  sisterly 
affection  against  social  ambitions  or  ad- 
vancement in  office,  a  husband's  disap- 
proval, or  perhaps  merely  a  miserly  re- 
luctance to  set  an  extra  place  at  table; 
and  thus,  little  by  little,  stone  by  stone, 
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the  woman's  spirit  is  killed,  the  truth  is 
driven  home  that  she  is  not  wanted,  that 
she  has  made  a  mistake,  a  bitter,  colossal, 
irremediable  mistake  in  returning  home. 
And  it  is  only  her  boy,  Addie,  clear-eyed, 
far-seeing,  scornful  of  that  smallness  of 
soul  with  which  he  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon, who  sees  things  in  their  true  pro- 
portion, and  witnessing  the  cruel  and 
overwhelming  Waterloo  of  his  mother's 
hopes,  ironically  sums  it  all  up  as  a  ''fuss 
about  nothing." 

"the  clean  heart" 

This  new  volume  by  the  author  of  The 
Happy  Warrior  strikes  here  and  there  a 
delightfully  whimsical  note,  and  it  con- 
tains just  a  few  episodes  in  which  the  pa- 
thetic and  the  grotesque  are  blended  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  belong  solely  and  in- 
imitably to  Mr.  Hutchinson.    Yet,  hav- 
ing made  these  concessions,  the  present 
reviewer  cannot  honestly  go  further;  in- 
deed, he  'cannot  honestly  deny  that  the 
book  as  a  whole  was  a  good  deal  of  a  dis- 
appointment.   It  leaves  the  impression  of 
being  overstrained^  it  knows  nothing  of 
the  value  of  moderation,  its  extravagance 
at  times  is  almost  an  insult  to  human 
credulity,  and  if  it  has  any  definite  unity 
of   purpose,    any   logical   and    carefully 
planned  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
author  has  so  successfully  disguised  it  un- 
der a  pervading  atmosphere  of  the  hap* 
hazard  and  the  unexpected  that  the  reader 
may  well  be  excused  if  he  fails  to  discover 
what  the  main  underlying  purpose  really 
is.    The  volume  deals  with  a  man  who 
at  first  sight  seems  to  have  been  a  victim 
of  fate  and  his  own  sense  of  duty.    At 
twenty-one,  he  had  just  reached  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  in  his  chosen  career 
of  journalism,  and  was  earning  a  bare 
three  guineas  a  week,  when  the  death  by 
accident  of  his  only  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  threw  upon  his  young  shoulders  the 
burden  of  three  orphan  boys  and  an  al- 
most equally  helpless  young  woman,  the 
wife's  sister.  With  unthinking  generosity 
he  surrenders  two-thirds  of  his  earnings 
for  thei^-  maintenance,  and  thereby  binds 
himself  to  long  years  of  slavery;  for  toil 


as  he  may,  his  earnings  never  quite  keep 
pace   with    the    increasing    demands   of 
three  growing  boys,  their  pleasures,  their 
doctor's  bills  and  their  education.    And 
it  is  not  until  he  himself  is  on  the  thresh- 
old of   middle  age,   the  young  woman 
dead,  and  the  last  of  the  three  boys  on  his 
way  to  join  his  regiment  in  India,  that 
our  hero  finds  a  number  of  rather  alarm- 
ing physical  symptoms  have  suddenly  be- 
come   greatly    aggravated,    and    realises 
what  any  doctor  could  have  told  him  long 
ago, — that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  a  physical 
and  mental  breakdown.    And  then,  one 
day,  when  he  has  closed  the  last  of  the 
forms  of  his  weekly  edition,  his  mania 
takes  acute   possession   of  liim,   and  he 
starts  In  a  mad  flight  across  London,  with 
only  one  conscious  purpose  in  his  mind: 
namely,  to  escape  from  himself,  that  hate- 
ful evil  genius  of  self,  that  he  can  plainly 
see  dogging  his  footsteps  and  perpetually 
keeping  just  so   many   feet   behind   his 
shoulder.     Death,   he  reasons  with   the 
lucid  logic  of  insanity,  would  rid  him 
of  himself;   death  by  drowning  in   the 
Thames,  or  by  encounter  with  the  wheels 
of  a  moter  car.    But  fate  wills  it  that  he 
shall  live ;  and  that  is  how  it  happens  that 
he  presently  finds  himself  far  out  in  the 
remoter  suburbs,  still  dripping  from  his 
immersion  and   bespattered  with  gutter 
mud,  and  casually  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  an  equally  tattered  personage  of  mon- 
strous girth  and   ludicrous  proportions, 
who  answers  to  the  fantastic  name  of  Mr. 
Puddlebox.    To  attempt  to  chronicle  in  a 
brief   epitome   the   history  of   the   days 
which  follow  during  our  hero's  wander- 
ings with  this  extraordinary  tramp  whom 
the  author  describes  by  preference  as  a 
"pear-shaped  gentleman,"  would  be  a  task 
beyond  the  reviewer's  powers:  Homeric 
contests,  Rabelasian  feasts,  Quixotic  tilts 
at  stranger  foes  than  wind-mills,  all  play 
their  part  in  shaking  a  poor,  befuddled 
journalist   and   author   back   into   some 
semblance  of  sanity.     Our  hero  himself 
sums  up  his  adventures  with  commend- 
able brevity: 

A  week  ago  I  was  an  editor  in  London 
and   afraid   of    everything    and    everybody. 
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Now  I've  been  in  the  river,  and  I've  stolen 
a  ride  in  a  wagon,  and  I've  had  a  devil  of 
a  fight  with  a  wagoner,  and  I've  kicked  a 
policeman  head  over  heels  bang  into  a  ditch, 
and  I've  nearly  been  burned  alive,  and  I've 
broken  out  through  the  roof  of  a  barn  and 
fallen  a  frightful  buster  oflf  it,  and  I've 
slung  a  chap  into  a  pond,  and  I've  nearly 
killed  a  chap  and  half-drowned  him  in  milk, 
and  I've  nailed  a  man  to  the  floor  by  his 
night-shirt,  and  I've  jumped  out  of  a  high 
window  and  been  chased  for  my  life,  and 
I've  stolen  a  ride  in  a  motor-car,  and  where 
the  devil  I  am  now  I  haven't  the  remotest 

idea. 

These  varied  adventures,  which  are 
€ven  more  extraordinaxy  and  unexpected 
in  detail  than  they  sound  in  condensed  re- 
hearsal, are  not  lacking  in  entertainment 
Jf  taken  in  brief  doses;  but  they  pall 
sadly  in  a  prolonged  reading.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  indeed  achieved  some- 
thing of  a  triumph  in  taking  such  a  down- 
at-heel  vagabond,  charlatan  and  inebriate 
as  Puddlebox,  and  then  in  the  end  mak- 
ing him  such  a  lovable  old  reprobate  that 
his  final  taking-oflf  leaves  the  reader's  eyes 
suspiciously  dimmed.  But  this  isolated 
tour  de  force  docs  not  help  the  book's 
prevailing  lack  of  cohesion,  nor  leave  us 
with  anything  other  than  a  sense  of  ex- 
asperation to  think  that  two  heroic  souls, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  should  have  sought 
to  give  their  lives  to  save  our  lamentably 
unheroic  hero, — ^who  at  best  was  so  littte 
worth  the  saving. 

"gideon's  band" 

One  commendable  feature  among  the 
many  which  distinguish  the  novels  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable,  is  that  they  leave  you 
with  a  sense  of  having  been  in  extremely 
good  company,  of  having  glimpsed 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page 
a  number  of  people  whom  it  would  have 
been  a  privilege  to  meet  in  the  flesh, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  words.  Such  is  the 
feeling  left  by  Mr.  Cable's  latest  volume, 
which  bears  the  somewhat  grotesque  and 
enigmatic  title  of  Gideons  Band, — a  title 
that  becomes  pregnant  with  a  tense  and 


tragic  significance  as  the  tale  progresses. 
The  action,  as  the  sub-title  implies,  takes 
place  from  the  opening  page  until  almost 
the  closing  chapter,  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat,  some  eight  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Little  by 
little,  we  are  allowed  to  become  aware, 
through  the  broken  fragments  of  speech 
exchanged  by  passengers,  boat-hands,  pilot 
and  officers,  that  a  feud  of  long  standing 
exists  between  the  owner  of  this  steam- 
boat, Courteney,  and  Hayle,  the  owner 
of  a  rival  line,  whose  wife,  daughter,  and 
three  sons  are  now  on  board.  The  feud 
has  for  some  years  been  in  abeyance ;  but 
now  the  two  older  Hayle  sons,  who  arc 
twins,  have  just  come  of  age,  and  hot 
with  the  heat  of  youth,  aggravated  by 
intemperate  indulgence  on  shore,  they 
have  come  aboard  determined  upon  mis- 
chief. As  luck  will  have  it,  the  captain 
of  this  new  steamer,  the  Votaress,  has  un- 
expectedly been  taken  ill,  and  his  place 
is  filled  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
owner  himself,  who  takes  alternate 
watches  with  his  son,  Hugh.  Imagine 
the  latter,  a  strong,  grave,  self-controlled 
young  fellow,  quietly  refusing  to  be 
drawn  into  the  quarrel  which  the  Hayle 
twins  are  determined  to  thrust  upon  him ; 
imagine  their  sister,  Ramsey,  a  wilful, 
bewitching,  fiery  sprite  of  a  girl,  suddenly 
forgetting  the  feud  and  losing  her  heart 
to  the  hereditary  foe  of  her  house ;  imag- 
ine further  the  gentle,  rather  pathetic 
Creole  mother  looking  on,  not  ill  pleased 
at  this  possible  alliance  which  may  put 
an  end  to  hostilities, — for  she  knows 
many  facts  that  the  younger  generation 
docs  not  know,  of  a  great  river  tragedy 
that  happened  some  years  earlier,  when  a 
big  steamer  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  a  heavy  and  perhaps  justified 
charge  of  cowardice  was  made  against  the 
owner.  And  all  the  while  that  young 
hearts  are  flaming  with  passions  of  love 
and  hatred,  destiny  is  planning  a  compli- 
cation so  unexpected  and  hideous  as  to 
dwarf  private  feuds  into  insignificance: 
the  lower  decks  arc  crowded  to  their 
limit  with  droves  of  immigrants,Germans 
and  Scandinavians,  who  arc  on  their  way 
from  New  Orleans,  up  the  river  and  on- 
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ward  to  the  western  farming  lands.  And 
suddenly,  without  warning,  the  ominous 
rumour  runs  from  lip  to  lip,  that  cholera 
has  broken  out  among  these  foreigners. 
And  forthwith  the  burning  question  is, 
Are  these  immigrants  to  be  taken  further 
or  put  ashore  at  the  first  landing?  And 
as  the  hours  lengthen  into  days,  and  one 
victim  after  another  succumbs,  until  brief 
stoppages  for  hurried  burials  become  a 
regularly  recurring  horror,  panic  seizes 
the  passengers  and  crew  alike,  and  open 
mutiny  threatens  at  any  moment.  Pic- 
ture the  tenseness  of  the  situation.  The 
pestilence  has  not  been  kept  confined  to 
the  lower  decks;  among  the  passengers, 
several  bravely  volunteered  as  nurses,  and 
through  them  -the  contagion  has  reached 
the  first-class  cabins.  To  prevent  open  vio- 
lence the  passengers  must  be  kept  amused, 
must  be  made  to  forget  themselves.  So 
an  amateur  entertainment  is  arranged, 
and  throughout  the  tedious  hours  of  the 
last  hideous  night  of  the  trip,  young 
Courteney  and  Ramsey  Hayle,  who  to- 
gether have  gotten  up  the  programme, 
show  a  brave  face  and  carry  oflE  their 
parts  with  a  dash  and  vigour  that  win 
tumults  of  applause, — and  all  the  time 
Ramsey's  heart  is  breaking,  because  her 
youngest  brother  is  dead  and  her  brave 
little  Creole  mother  may  succumb  next. 
But  the  passengers  must  be  diverted;  so, 
when  all  other  amusements  are  ex- 
hausted, first  Ramsey  and  then  Courte- 
ney keep  up  the  merriment  with  impro- 
vised verses  of  that  old  revival  doggerel, 
"Gideon's  Band,"  consisting  of  such 
poetic  gems  as: 

Den  come  de  man-drake  and  de  moose, 
Den  come  de  man-drake  and  de  moose. 
Den  come  de  man-drake  and  de  moose, 
De  hickory-pottamus  and  de  goose. 
Do  you  belong ? 

Perhaps,  on  sober  second  thought,  one 
feels  that  the  story  is  a  trifle  thin,  and  its 
outcome  a  foregone  conclusion.  Nor  is 
it  free  from  melodrama,  that  seems  a 
little  out  of  keeping  with  the  grim  reality 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  The 
coincidence  of  the  presence  of  the  run- 
away slave-girl,  long  supposed  to  have 


perished  on  the  burned  steamboat;  and 
later  the  double  suicide  of  the  twins,  arc 
incidents  that  tax  credulity.  But  the 
sense  of  human  panic,  the  excitement  of 
crowds  wrought  to  desperation,  the  dim 
night  scenes  with  an  overwrought  revi- 
valist preacher  stirring  up  his  ignorant 
hearers  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy, — all  these 
are  scenes  which  linger  hauntingly  in  the 
memory  and  bear  testimony  that  Mr. 
Cable's  powers  are  still  virile  and  bis 
touch  still  sure. 

"the  auction  block" 

The  shortest,  easiest  and  on  the  whole, 
most  accurate  way  to  define  Mr.  Rex 
Beach's  latest  volume.  The  Auction 
Block,  is  to  call  it  an  understudy  of  The 
Salamander,  by  Mr.  Owen  Johnson. 
The  comparison  is  made  without  the 
slightest  intention  to  suggest  a  deliberate 
imitation;  indeed,  the  present  reviewer 
does  not  happen  to  have  any  knowledge 
as  to  where  or  when  The  Auction  Block 
was  written.  But  the  points  of  similarity 
between  the  two  books  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  catalogue 
them.  In  the  first  place,  the  scene  of 
both  is  New  York,  and  furthermore  that 
particular  side  of  New  York  that  deals 
with  the  restaurants  and  cabarets,  with 
tango-teas  and  midnight  joy  rides.  Mr. 
Beach's  Lorelei  is,  to  be  sure,  in  less  pre- 
carious a  situation  than  Mr.  Johnson's 
Salamander;  she  has  the  shelter  of  a 
home,  and  her  gorgon  of  a  mother  in- 
tends that  she  shall  remain  technically 
virtuous  until  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  matrimonial  market;  what 
is  more,  her  theatrical  engagement  is 
lucrative,  while  the  Salamander's  con- 
nection with  the  footlights  was  precari- 
ous and  spasmodic.  But  the  salient  facts 
are  that  both  girls  eke  out  an  inadequate 
income  through  the  favours  received 
from  men,  a  specified  fee  for  attending 
a  bachelor  dinner,  a  percentage  from  the 
restaurants  to  which  tliey  steered  their 
hosts,  and  other  sordid  and  secret  means 
of  profit  too  numerous  to  mention.  They 
each  know  the  thrill  of  reckless  driving 
on  lonely  country  roads,  they  both  ex- 
pose themselves  to  all  sorts  of  compro- 
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mising  situations  with  men  of  millions, 
notoriously  vicious  and  shamelessly  ine- 
briated. They  both  just  escape  the  temp- 
tations offered  by  elderly  admirers,  both 
accept  offers  of  marriage  from  young 
millionaires  whom  they  do  not  love  but 
intend  to  reform;  and  both  end  by  fall- 
ing genuinely  in  love  with  their  repen- 
tant and  remodelled  spouses.  So  much 
for  the  points  of  resemblance.  But  they 
are  more  than  offset  by  just  one  point 
of  difference,  a  rather  vital  one.  The 
SalamSnder  convinces,  and  Lorelei  does 
not.  The  Salamander  was  a  real  person- 
age, lasting,  unforgettable,  a  joy  to  re- 
member. Lorelei  plays  her  part,  her 
make-up  is  careful  and  she  knows  her 
lines;  but  she  fails  to  make  you  forget 
that  it  is  jtist  a  story;  she  never  comes 
to  life,  never  gives  you  the  thrill  of 
reality;  and  that  is  why  Lorelei  and  the 
Salamander  are  not  in  the  same  class. 

"the  city  of  numbered  days" 

This  is  a  brisk,  clean,  breezy  Western 
story,  of  the  type  that  we  have  learned  to 
expect  from  the  pen  of  Francis  Lynde.  It 
is  all  built  around  an  irrigation  scheme, 
the  plan  of  which  is  to  construct  a  gigantic 
dam  at  a  point  where  a  canyon,  after 
widening  into  a  level  basin  several  miles 
in  extent,  starts  to  narrow  again.  This 
dam,  built  under  United  States  super- 
vision, is  well  under  way  when  a  New 
York  financier  and  promoter,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  pretty  and  well-trained 
daughter,  appears  on  the  scene.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  working  force  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation  appeal  to  the 
promoter's  speculative  instincts;  and  in 
the  person  of  Brouillard,  the  young  engi- 
neer in  charge,  he  thinks  that  he  sees  a 
pliable  and  willing  tool.  His  proposition 
is  in  brief:  to  start  a  booiji  in  real  estate, 
lay  out  and  build  a  city,  with  magic 
speed,  charge  fabulous  prices,  drain  the 
workmen  of  th^'r  salaries,  and  after  an 
unprecedented  orgy  of  mad  speculation, 
either  move  out  in  time  to  avoid  being 
drowned  as  the  rising  waters  inundate 
the  city,  or  else  pull  some  private  wire 
at  Washington  which  will  abolish  the 
whole  irrigation  plan.     Such  is  the  es- 


sence of  the  story,  which  is  refreshingly 
fantastic  in  its  mad  scheme  of  building 
only  to  be  destroyed,  revelling  and  danc- 
ing, gambling  and  feasting  on  a  site  fore- 
doomed to  destruction.  And  behind  the 
apparently  reckless  speculation,  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  bankruptcy  that 
would  seem  to  await  the  venture,  there 
are  hints  of  darker  purposes,  of  hidden 
natural  wealth,  mines  of  fabulous  value 
just  waiting  to  be  brought  to  light,  in  the 
very  pathway  of  the  river  and  dam  and 
proposed  reservoir.  But  for  the  further 
working  out  of  the  story  the  reader  must, 
in  fairness  to  the  author,  be  referred  to 
the  book  itself,  with  just  this  one  part- 
ing hint:  namely,  that  when  Mr.  J. 
Wesley  Cortwright  backed  himself  and 
his  pretty  daughter,  Genevieve,  to  win 
out  and  make  his  "miracle  city,"  Mira- 
polis,  a  permanency,  he  was  unaware 
that  the  young  engineer,  Brouillard,  was 
protected  against  him  by  the  possession 
of  a  conscience,  and  against  his  pretty 
daughter,  by  being  in  love  with  another 
girl;  and  therefore  could  not  be  blamed 
for  pulling  in  his  turn-  certain  private 
wires  which  he  also  had  in  Washington. 

"the  hidden  children" 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  is  so  ex- 
tremely versatile,  that  opinions  naturally 
differ  as  to  whether  he  is  at  his  best  or 
worst  in  the  weirdly  fantastic  vein  of 
the  Kinff  in  Yellow,  the  historical  tale, 
whether  of  the  American  Revolution,  or 
the  siege  of  Paris,  or  pseudo-realistic 
chronicles  of  New  York's  younger  set, 
vividly  touched  up  from  the  convenient 
make-up  box  of  exaggeration  and  popu- 
lar credulity.  It  has  always  been  a  temp- 
tation to  treat  Mr.  Chambers  a  little  too 
indulgently,  to  say,  here  is  a  successful, 
popular  entertainer,  who  must  be  far 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  tricks  and 
makeshifts  of  his  metier  than  we  are,  and 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  de- 
serves a  round  of  applause,  even  though 
a  bit  perfunctory,  rather  than  a  sneer, 
because  we  happen  to  see  him  palm  the 
coin  or  pull  the  rabbit  by  its  ears  from 
his  coat-tail  pocket.  All  of  which  is 
simply  a  metaphorical  way  of  saying  that 
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the  present  reviewer,  while  often  unable 
to  take  Mr.  Chambers  seriously,  has  been 
willing  to  recognise  his  success  with  the 
public,  has  tried  to  understand  to  what 
this  success  is  due,  and  has  mildly  de- 
plored the  opportunities  which  Mr. 
Chambers  seems  often  to  have  missed  by 
a  narrow  margin.  All  of  which  leads 
up  to  a  very  brief  word  anent  Mr. 
Chambers's  new  volume,  The  Hidden 
Children.  It  would  be  easy,  of  course, 
to  fill  a  page  or  two  with  a  circumstan- 
tial analysis,  scene  by  scene,  of  this  ro- 
mance of  the  late  Colonial  period,  which 
the  publisher's  note  describes  as  "A  story 
of  the  life  and  love  of  a  nameless  girl, 
and  a  young  soldier  in  the  company 
known  as  Morgan's  Rifles,"  while  the 
setting  of  the  narrative  is  "upper  New 
York  State,  where  the  American  colo- 
nists were  waging  a  bitter  war  against 
the  great  Iroquois  Indian  Confederacy." 
As  far  as  specific  details  go,  let  us  agree 
to  let  it  go  at  that,  but  let  us  add  that 
here  is  a  book  which  somehow  is  differ- 
ent; it  is  on  the  one  hand  different  from 
Mr.  Chambers  as  we  know  him ;  and  on 
the  other  equally  different  from  the  too 
familiar,  more  or  less  idealised  Mary 
Johnstonesque,  primeval-forest,  Hia- 
watha-Pocahontas  type  of  fiction,  which. 
Heaven  be  praised,  of  late  has  been 
oni  the  wane.  Yes,  The  Hidden  Chil- 
dren is  different,  essentially  different;  it 
is  many  things  in  one.  It  strikes  a  lyric 
note  and  holds  it,  and  then  again  it  is  for 
pages  sheer  savagery  with  a  suggestion 
of  concentrated  horror  rarely  paralleled. 
Lastly — and  this  in  itself  is  fairly  high 
praise — it  is  obviously  the  work  of  a 
man  who  knows,  chapter  by  chapter,  line 
by  line,  that  he  is  doing  some  of  the  sin- 
cerest  and  some  of  the  best  work  of  his 
life.  Read  The  Hidden  Children:  it  is 
quite  likely  you  will  set  Mr.  Chambers 
a  little  higher  in  the  scale  than  you  have 
previously.  But,  of  course,  it  all  de- 
pends on  what  kind  of  a  book  you  like. 

"perch  of  the  devil" 

A  reviewer  should  always,  as  a  matter 
of  elemental  fairness,  admit  that  he  is  out 
of  sympathy  with  what  he  concedes  to  be 


the  author's  central  theme.  Now  ap- 
parently Mrs.  Atherton's  central  theme 
in  Perch  of  the  Devil  is  the  infinite  su- 
periority of  the  American  wife  to  the 
American  husband,  and  her  unlimited 
.adaptability  as  contrasted  with  his  self- 
centered  absorption,  his  rut-like  adhesion 
to  his  business  interests.  But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  reviewer  does  not  in  the 
least  agree  with  this  attitude,  and  that 
whether  true  or  false  it  has  been  preached 
and  harped  upon  in  current  fiction  to  the 
point  of  weariness,  the  one  reaUy  im- 
portant little  fact  remains  that  in  the 
character  of  Ida  Compton,  Mrs.  Athcr- 
ton  has  created  a  real  person,  a  convinc- 
ing person,  one  that  deserves  to  stand  in 
the  galaxy  of  American  heroines  side  by 
side  with  Robert  Grant's  Selma  White, 
Dreiser's  Carrie  Meeber,  and  Mrs. 
Wharton's  Lily  Bart.  Here  is  a  book 
which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  discuss 
in  a  spacious,  unlimited  way;  but  since 
the  limits  are  confined,  one  must  neces- 
sarily keep  down  to  the  few  vital  issues. 
Here  is  the  tragedy  of  an  elemental  un- 
tutored young  woman  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, who,  by  sheer  physical  attraction, 
marries  a  man  infinitely  her  superior,  and 
furthermore,  a  man  possessing  in  a  high 
degree  the  qualities  that  stand  for  suc- 
cess. Compton  soon  wearies  of  her,  and 
it  is  half  good  nature,  half  scorn,  that 
prompts  him  to  suggest  that  he  is  willing 
to  pay  for  lessons  to  fit  her  for  the  po- 
sition that  his  advancement  is  bound  to 
bring  her.  Ida  Compton  takes  him  at 
his  word;  she  awakens,  and  the  history 
of  her  evolution  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  woman  who  is  destined  to  be  her 
rival  for  her  husband's  affections,  is  one 
of  the  most  searching,  convincing  and  re- 
lentless pieces  of  sex-vivisection  that  it 
has  been  the  present  writer's  good  for- 
tune to  encounter.  The  book  is  uneven ; 
certain  portions  of  it  which  transfer  the 
action  to  Europe  seem  badly  out  of  key, 
while  the  final  verbal  duel  between  the 
women  verges  on  melodrama.  Neverthe- 
less, the  one  little  important  fact  re- 
mains that  quite  independently  of  the 
book  as  a  whole,  which  is  often  exag- 
gerated   and    amazingly    uneven,    Mrs. 
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Atherton  has  given  us  one  of  the  strong- 
est, most  consistent,  most  carefully  de- 
veloped women  characters  of  which  the 
last  half  century  can  boast. 


"thb  lone  wolf" 


Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Vance  would  prob- 
ably be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
take  oflence  at  the  implication  that  his 
stories  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Indeed,  it  does  no  harm  to  confess  that 
because    his    latest    volume,    The   Lone 
Wolf,  was  approached  in  a  mood  of  re- 
laxation,   it   gave    the    reviewer    a    few 
hours  of  very  genuine  enjoyment.     To 
be  frank.  The  Lone  Wolf  is  a  quite  pre- 
posterous story  set  in  a  circumstantially 
accurate    environment — that    is    to    say, 
accurate  in  the  sense  that  whether  drawn 
from  life  or  from  imagination  every  inch 
of  the  background  has  been  minutely  vis- 
ualised.    The  hero  of  the  title  role  is  a 
waif  who,  on  a  certain  stormy  night,  was 
flung  as  unceremoniously  as  one  might 
fling  a  half  drowned  kitten — into  Troy- 
on's,  a  famous  old,  tumble-down,  rickety 
labyrinth  of  a  hotel — famous,  even  though 
"Baedeker  knew  it  not."     It  was  here, 
as  unpaid  drudge  and  omnibus,  that  the 
wretched  lad  acquired,  little  by  little,  his 
craftiness,   his   dexterity,    his   unrivalled 
nimbleness   in  pilfering.     Neithi^r  win- 
dows nor  doors  could  shut  him  in;  and 
soon  he  was  a  familiar  and  much  re- 
spected personage  in  the  lower  circles  of 
the  Apaches  of  Paris.    And  when  in  the 
course  of  time  a  really  big  thief,  an  Irish- 
man by  the  name  of  Bourke,  happens  to 
find  his  way  to  Troyon's  as  a  guest,  and 
catches  our  hero  in  the  act  of  purloining 
a  ten  franc  gold  piece,  he  takes  the  lad 
as  an  apprentice  and  incidentally  gives 
him  a  lasting  bit  of  advice,  namely,  to 
form    no    friendships:    "It    is    the   only 
safety  for  a  thief,  no   friendships,  and 
above  all  no  women,  no  girls.    That  is 
the  penalty  which  a  successful  thief  must 
pay.     The  lonesome  road  has  its  draw-, 
backs,  lad — it's  damn  lonesome!" 

Such  is  the  opening  of  Mr.  Vance's 
story,  the  substance  of  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  lad  who  chooses  to 
become  a  Lone   Wolf,  and  his  adven- 


tures both  before  and  after  the  time 
when  he  disobeys  the  warning  against 
making  friends  with  a  woman,  are  full 
of  surprises  so  varied  and  extreme  that 
they  make  the  ordinary  flow  of  descrip- 
tive English  look  rather  foolish.  All  of 
which  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that 
if  in  an  idle  hour  you  want  simply  to  be 
amused  with  a  tale  of  extravagant  adven- 
ture, that  does  not  suddenly  jolt  you  out 
of  your  pleasant  dream  by  an  awkward 
blunder  a  break  in  the  pleasant  contin- 
uity of  conviction,  you  will  get  about 
what  you  really  want  in  The  Lone  Wolf, 


"bambi" 


And  last  but  not  least,  we  have  Bambi, 
a    refreshing,   spontaneous   little    instal- 
ment of  entertainment,  clever,  vivacious, 
essentially    feminine,    in    that    it    has    a 
whole  lot  of  hidden  strength  beneath  a 
soft  and  unaggressive  exterior.     In  sub- 
stance, it* is  a  pungent  little  satire  on 
men  in  general  and  the  temperamental 
man    in    particular.      Bambi,    shortened 
from  Bambina,  the  idol  of  her  absent- 
minded  old  father  the  professor,  takes 
pity    on    a    young    playwright,    who    is 
cursed  with  too  much  temperament  and 
too  little  worldly  wisdom,  marries  him 
almost  by  force  and  proceeds  to  take  care 
of  him.     She  remoulds  his  ideas,  forces 
him  to  put  his  plays  in  something  ap- 
proaching  an    actable    form,    finds    the 
money  to  bring  him  to  New  York,  inter- 
views the  various  managers  and  almost 
secures  him  a  chance  of  production.    In- 
cidentally,   extraordinary    young   female 
that  she  is,  she  secretly  writes  a  serial 
novel  that  makes  the  hit  of  the  year,  ac- 
cepts an  offer  to  dramatise  it,  hoodwinks 
her  husband  into  collaborating  on   the 
dramatisation,    while    he,    simple    soul, 
never  for  a  moment  suspects  her  identity 
with  the  author,  until  she  spectacularly 
discloses    it    on    the    dramatic    opening 
night.    All  of  which  is,  of  course,  pre- 
posterous, impossible,  and  yet  told  with 
such  unfailing  assurance,  such  deft  little 
rapier  thrusts  of  irony  and  such  tenderly 
human  touches,  that  it  simply  disarms, 
and  with  all  its  faults  we  cannot  help 
loving  Bambi. 


SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN 

SITUATION* 

BY  G.  G.  WYANT 


Before  the  literaxy  market  is  flooded 
with  books  about  the  European  War,  a 
few  works  completed  just  before  the 
war's  outbreak  or  during  the  early  weeks 
of  hostilities  afiFord  some  illumination 
upon  the  political,  diplomatic  and  racial 
situation  that  led  up  to  the  opening  of 
the  fighting.  To  the  American  mind  the 
present  cataclysm  seems  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  apparently  inexplicable  of 
the  phenomena  of  history.  Such  reasons 
for  the  calamity  as  are  given  generally 
contain  ideas  about  "racial  prejudice," 
"economic  rivalry,"  "Nationalism,"  "bal- 
ance of  power,"  "Pan-Germanism  and 
Pan-Slavism," — all  of  which  are  some- 
thing too  vague  and  one  wonders  why 
"racial  prejudice,"  why  "nationalism," 
etc.  Isolated  from  any  intimate  political 
relation  as  we  are,  the  significance  and 
even  the  content  of  these  abstract  ideas 
seem  to  escape  us  and  to  leave  us  intel- 
lectually at  sea  with  regard  to  any  satis- 
fying fundamental  causes.  It  would 
seen«  as  if  Problems  of  Power,  by  W.  N. 
Fullerton,  had  been  written  with  just 
the  purpose  in  view  of  elucidating  this 
muddled    situation    and    affording    the 

•Problems  of  Power.  By  William  Norton 
Fullerton.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Modern  Russia.  By  Gregor  Alexinsky. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

German  Sea-Power.  By  Archibald  Hurd 
and  Henry  Castle.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

War!  By  W.  Douglas  Newton.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  War  and  America.  By  Hugo  Muns- 
terberg.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office. 
By  Armgaard  Karl  Graves.  New  York: 
McBride,  Nast  and  Company. 

The  Nations  of  Europe:  The  Causes  and 
Issues  of  the  Great  War.  By  Charles  Mor- 
ris. Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company. 


reader  a  comprehensible  and  satisfying 
cause  of  the  present  situation.  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton (a  former  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times)  begins  his  book  with  the 
interesting  theory  that  there  are  two 
forces  determining  the  destinies  of  the 
world:  the  first  is  economic  interests  and 
the  second  is  Public  Opinion,  the  latter 
of  constantly  increasing  efficacy  during 
the  last  few  years.  From  a  broad  out- 
look he  expands  this  theory  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  development  of  the  modern 
states  of  Europe,  placing  especial  empha- 
sis on  money  as  the  key  to  history.  In- 
deed, with  the  development  of  economics 
as  a  science,  historians  have  come  to  re- 
gard economic  interests  as  more  and  more 
important  to  an  understanding  of  the 
trend  of  historical  events,  and  many  of 
our  ideas  of  history  have  had  to  be  re- 
vised, the  influence  of  money  taking 
precedence  over  the  part  played  by  per- 
sonal power  in  many  of  the  upheavals 
of  society.  Public  Opinion,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Mr.  Fullerton,  has 
but  recently  become  a  conscious  element 
and  has  not  in  the  past  been  a  constant 
determinant  of  historical  events.  There 
have  been  a  few  instances,  however,  in 
the  past  in  which  Public  Opinion  has 
played  the  dominant  part — such  as  in  the 
Europe  of  the  Crusades,  in  France  of 
1789,  in  the  American  Colonies  prior  to 
the  Revolution  and  in  the  Balkans  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  191 2.  To-day, 
with  the  modern  facilities  for  the  dis- 
semination of  ideas.  Public  Opinion  is 
fast  becoming  the  most  powerful  factor 
to  be  considered.  So  we  see  the  modern 
states  becoming  more  closely  bound  by 
economic  interests,  less  at  the  mercy  of 
any  individual  or  party  influence. 

How  then  account  for  the  present  sit- 
uation?   To  quote  Mr.  Fullerton: 
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The  most  salient  reality  of  modern  civil- 
isation is  the  increasing  predominance  of 
economic  laws,  with  the  consequently  inter- 
penetration  of  peoples,  a  state  of  things  that 
has  multiplied  zones  of  friction.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  maintenance  of  national  tradi- 
tions, national  characteristics,  national  in- 
tegrity implies  a  constant  compromise  be- 
tween world-interests,  human  interests  in 
general  irrespective  of  national  classifica- 
tions. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  ideal 
of  the  federation  of  the  world  and  the  par- 
liament of  man,  a  "passion  for  the  planet," 
fired  many  a  heart.  To-day,  throughout  the 
world,  the  steady  encroachment  of  the  wave 
of  imperialism  would  make  Alexander  the 
Great  or  Genghiz  Khan  feel  at  home  in 
both  hemispheres.  Nationalistic  concentra- 
tion is  general.  Thus,  the  twentieth  century 
tendency  will  almost  uniformly  be  found  to 
be  toward  a  greater  "national"  activity. 
This  revival  of  nationalism  the  world  over 
is  only  the  death-throe  of  the  principle  of 
nationality.  It  is  a  magnificent  reaction,  a 
pathetic  convulsion  of  the  principle  of  life, 
in  each  of  these  separate  organisms,  calcu- 
lated, biologically  speaking,  to  retard  the 
disintegration  with  which  they  are  menaced 
in  a  hostile  environment.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
drift  of  the  time,  but  the  drift  of  only  a 
very  brief  instant  of  time;  and  it  signifies, 
in  reality,  a  general  tendency  of  just  the 
opposite  character:  national  spirit  is  mani- 
fested only  when   nationality  is  menaced. 

So  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  we  find  the  principle  of  na- 
tionah'sm  making  its  last  stand  before  the 
tide  of  a  general  human  necessity,  to  re- 
sult perhaps  in  a  combination  of  hu- 
manity against  environment  to  take  the 
place  of  the  warring  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  human  family.  And 
to-day  we  may  be  witnessing  the  climax 
of  the  nationalist  idea — the  predominant- 
ly nationalised  people  making  its  supreme 
effort  in  face  of  the  combined  human  in- 
terests of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

With  such  a  basis  for  his  thinking  the 
author  takes  up  modern  European  his- 
tory and  diplomacy  in  detail,  maintaining 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  when  he 
wrote  (191 3)  was  the  logical  result  of 


certain  definite  acts  which  he  enumerates 
combined  with  definite  and  world-wide 
tendencies.  His  study  is  perhaps  in  more 
detail  than  the  American  quite  appre- 
ciates, his  presumption  of  knowledge  of 
events  is  not  always  warranted  for  the 
non-European  reader,  his  style  occasion- 
ally a  little  involved,  yet  on  the  whole 
his  work  is  illuminating,  even  though  we 
may  not  agree  with  his  theories,  and  his 
knowledge  /)f  the  situation  is  wide  and 
thorough.  The  "fourth  book"  on  the 
present  outlook  clearly  foretells  a  Euro- 
pean outbreak  and  places  the  burden  of 
blame  on  Germany's  policy  of  intimida- 
tion. That  the  United  States  must  come 
forth  from  her  isolation,  that  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  a 
Franco-Anglo-American  pact  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  are  the  concluding 
ideas  of  the  book. 

Certain  German  apologists  in  this 
country  have  maintained  that  the  Euro- 
pean outbreak  is  the  result  of  the  clash 
between  two  great  peoples  of  alien  inter- 
ests and  ideals — the  Germans  and  the 
Slavs.  They  declare  that  the  force  of 
the  German  people  is  opposed  to  the  on- 
rush of  the  Slavs  for  the  mastery  of 
Europe  and  that  Germany  should  have 
the  sympathy  rather  than  the  antagonism 
of  the  remaining  European  States.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Germany's  ally,  Austria,  has  some 
fifty-two  odd  millions  of  people  of  whom 
about  two-thirds  are  of  Slavic  derivation 
and  sympathies,  a  condition  somewhat  in- 
validating the  plea  of  the  anti-Slavic  cru- 
sade. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples are  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  Europe  of  the  future,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  do  so  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
they  are  to-day  the  least  known  and  least 
understood  of  the  races  of  Europe.  An>d- 
crn  Russia,  by  Gregor  Alexinsky,  is  an 
effort  to  explain  impartially  the  charac- 
ter of  his  country  and  of  his  people  by 
a  former  member  of  the  Russian  Duma. 
Like  the  work  previously  discussed,  this 
book  opens  with  the  note  of  "the  interna- 
tional quality  of  contemporary  society.' 
Russia  is  analysed  in  relation  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  as  well  as  described 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  her  internal 
development.  The  author  has  written  a 
thorough,  scholarly  and  conscientious 
work  covering  the  topography  of  Russia, 
her  various  peoples,  the  "evolution  of 
the  national  mind,"  her  economic  posi- 
tion, the  social  and  political  conditions  of 
the  Empire,  the  organisation  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  religious  status  of  ihe 
country.  A  last  section  on  Russian  lit- 
erature and  poetry  should  pvove  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  Bookman  readers.  The 
literature  of  Russia,  according  to  Mr. 
Alexinsky,  is  far  more  social  than  the 
other  literatures  of  Europe.  The  "intel- 
lectuals" of  Russia  are  closer  to  the  prole- 
tariat, are  indeed  in  larger  measure 
drawn  from  the  proletariat,  than  in  other 
countries.  There  is  little  capitalistic  so- 
ciety to  tempt  the  educated  classes  to 
economic  achievement  and  "as  absolutism 
forbids  political  activity  to  thousands  of 
citizens,  the  intellectual  members  of  the 
progressive  stratum  of  society  have  only 
one  resource — literature — if  they  would 
share,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
social  activity  of  the  country."  Russian 
literature  is  entirely  the  "direct  reflection 
of  the  life  of  Russia"  and  to  understand 
it  one  must  understand  the  peculiarities 
of  Russian  life  and  ideals.  Thus  the  evo- 
lution of  Russian  literature  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  racial  mind,  and  to  follow  this 
evolution  with  the  author  from  the  "en- 
lightened elite"  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  dreaming  impossible  ideals,  to  the 
modern  Gorky,  the  exponent  of  the  Rus- 
sian proletariat,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting phases  of  his  book.  Of  Tolstoy 
he  writes:  "All  Tolstoy's  talent  was  de- 
voted to  the  denunciation  and  criticism 
of  evil.  1  olstoy  considered  art  and  lit- 
erature only  as  means  of  struggling 
against  evil  and  to  propagate  humanita- 
rian ideas."  Speaking  of  the  political 
and  social  value  of  Russian  literature  as 
propaganda,  Mr.  Alexinsky  concludes: 
"Russian  society,  unused  to  seeipg  in  lit- 
erature only  a  source  of  distraction,  as  is 
the  case  with  European  readers,  looks  to 
it  for  social  programmes,  for  the  solu- 
tions of  the  'accursed  problems  of  life.' 
A  beacon  shining  amid  the  darkness  of 


the  social   night — such   is   literature   to 
Russian  society." 

German  Sea-Power,  by  A.  Hurd  and 
H.  Castle,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
policy,  technique  and  history  of  German 
naval  development.  It  is  written  by 
Englishmen  for  Englishmen,  and  the  ef- 
fort of  the  work  is  in  large  measure  to 
dispel  the  German  bugaboo  that  has  of 
recent  years  crossed  the  English  mind  in 
intermittent  waves  of  hysteria.  The  au- 
thors believe  that  the  German  naval 
policy  is  fundamentally  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  Germany's  economic  needs  and 
that  although  German  naval  expenditure 
in  recent  years  has  been  in  excess  of  her 
financial  resources,  it  has  not  seriously  af- 
fected her  economic  strength.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  definite  policy  of  the  German 
navy  is  discussed  at  length  in  a  chapter 
on  the  Kaiser  and  his  naval  minister, 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  The  character  of 
the  Emperor  is  rather  favourably  pre- 
sented and  allowances  are  made  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  labour- 
ing. Surrounded  by  flatterers  in  a  large 
measure  dependent  for  their  positions  up- 
on him,  ambitious  for  Germany's  ascen- 
dency among  the  nations,  an  idealist  and 
frank  in  expressing  his  ideals,  the  Em- 
peror is  depicted  as  desirous  of  peace  and 
of  a  peaceful  industrial  and  economic 
progress  rather  than  of  aggrandisement 
by  force  of  arms.  The  theory  that  his 
character  is  marked  by  duplicity  and  that 
he  has  always  aimed  at  the  supremacy 
of  England  is  flatly  denied:  "The  Em- 
peror is  essentially  a  man  of  warm  im- 
pulse and  frank  utterance,  and  his  pro- 
fessions of  liking  for  England  and  the 
English  are  undoubtedly  perfectly  sin- 
cere." Nevertheless,  these  authors  say 
that  the  Emperor  "believes  that  the  Brit- 
ish nation  is  unnerved  and  effete,  that  it 
is  losing  both  its  martial  and  industrial 
vigour,  that  its  energies  have  been  sapped 
'  by  too  much  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
that  it  is  rapidly  following  the  down- 
ward path."  With  this  belief  such  a 
profession  of  friendship  would  naturally 
be  under  suspicion  at  least.  To  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz,  however,  is  laid  the  effec- 
tive motive  power  of  the  German  naval 
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policy;  this  minister,  quiet,  urbane,  at- 
tending strictly  to  his  business,  has  ac- 
complished far  more  for  the  German 
navy  than  all  the  Emperor's  trumpet-like 
proclamations  of  his  dreams  of  world- 
wide .rule  and  maritime  dictatorship 
(quite  of  the  peaceful,  economic  kind,  be 
it  understood).  The  Admiral's  control 
of  the  Reichstag,  his  publicity  campaign 
and  his  methods  of  influencing  the  entire 
body  of  naval  writers  in  the  German 
press  show  that  he  approached  his  prob- 
lem in  a  scientific  and  thorough  manner, 
and  the  result  was  the  second  jstrongest 
navy  in  the  world.  German  Sea-Power 
considers  more  than  the  navy  itself;  it 
discusses  the  economic  status  and  the  so* 
cial  life  of  the  German  people  in  their 
relation  to  maritime  interests  and  it  con- 
tains two  nautical  maps  showing  Ger- 
man and  British  naval  bases,  cables  and 
wireless  stations. 

A  book  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
is  War,  by  W.  Douglas  Newton.  It  is 
written  in  story  form,  and  although  no 
names  are  mentioned  it  is  easily  gathered 
that  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  effect 
to  the  people  of  the  English  villages  of  a 
German  invasion.  There  are  no  eco* 
nomic  or  social  discussions — it  simply  re- 
lates in  detail  the  result  to  a  quiet  coun- 
try-side of  the  passage  of  an  invading 
army  and  all  the  horrors  and  ghastliness 
of  modern  warfare  are  intimately  de- 
scribed. The  book  would  seem  to  be 
written  largely  to  stir  up  interest  for  an 
adequate  defence  of  England  and  Eng- 
land's homes  against  possible  invasion  by 
the  rival  neighbour.  It  is  introduced  by 
Father  Benson  and  further  bolstered  up 
by  a  word  from  Rudyard  Kipling  which 
would  almost  stamp  the  book  as  official 
propaganda.  In  view  of  the  speed  and 
efficacy  of  the  recent  mobilisation  of  the 
English  army  it  would  seem  as  if  the  au- 
thor's fears  were  somewhat  unnecessary. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  absorbing  read- 
ing if  one  is  interested  in  following  the 
details  of  modern  warfare  and  it  gives 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  significance  to 
the  actual  human  beings  involved  of  the 
present  struggle  in  Europe. 

Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg's  book. 


The  War  and  America,  is  dedicated  to 
"all  lovers  of  fair  play"  and  is  written 
with  the  purpose  of  combatting  the  anti- 
German  spirit  in  this  country  and  of  ex- 
plaining to  Americans  the  German  point 
of  view  and  thereby  justifying  the  Ger- 
man theory.  The  keynote  of  the  book 
is  struck  early  in  its  pages  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

But,  seen  from  the  higher  standpoint  of 
cultural  world  history,  it  [the  war]  is  ex- 
clusively a  struggle  between  Russia  and 
Germany. 

Professor  Munsterberg  maintains  that 
Germany  is  placed  between  powerful  and 
hostile  neighbours  who  have  during  all 
their  history  sought  to  overwhelm  the 
German  people.  The  Slavic  culture,  Asi- 
atic in  essentials,  has  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently through  the  generations  for  the 
time  to  push  its  expanding  hordes  west- 
ward and  southward  against  the  rest  of 
Europe — it  matters  little  whether  it  be 
Germany  or  France  or  England;  to  the 
Russian  spirit  there  are  only  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Germany  has  felt 
this  and  in  self-defence  has  built  up  a 
great  war  machine,  thereby  acting  as  the 
buffer  state  for  the  European  civilisations. 
Professor  Munsterberg  also  says  that 
Germany's  military  activities  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  German 
people. 

Moreover,  Germany  has  to  a  high  degree 
overcome  the  apparent  conflict  which  made 
the  other  enlightened  nations  suffer:  the 
conflict  between  militarism  and  culture.  It 
made  the  training  in  the  army  an  educative 
schooling  of  the  whole  population  for  effi^ 
ciency  in  every  line  of  national  work.  The 
service  in  barrack  and  camp  became  a  time 
of  personal  happiness,  of  social  growth,  of 
vocational  advance.  Army  and  nation  be- 
came one  as  in  no  other  land. 

The  war,  according  to  this  eminent 
writer,  is  not  the  result  of  an  assassina- 
tion in  Austria,  nor  of  the  ambition  of 
an  Emperor  or  of  a  military  caste,  but  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  clash  of  two 
great  and  expanding  races  with  funda- 
mentally different  instincts:  the  German 
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and  the  Russian,  and  is  therefore  a  just 
and  moral  war.  That  France  and  Eng- 
land have  entered  the  conflict  is  due  to 
an  unhappy  revenge  spirit  among  the 
French  for  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine and  to  England's  jealousy  of  the 
commercial  expansion  of  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  speaks  particularly  of 
the  friendship  for  England  which  he 
claims  has  existed  in  Germany  and  he 
therefore  feels  it  the  more  that  England 
should  fall  upon  her  cousins  in  their  hour 
of  peril  and  cloak  their  jealous  attack 
with  the  pious  excuse  of  honour  toward 
Belgium.  For  he  upholds  Bernhardi's 
theory  of  a  treaty  as  a  "scrap  of  paper" 
when  he  refers  to  the  one  with  Belgium, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  same  sentence  he  refers  to  the  treaty 
with  Austria  as  "a  pledge  of  international 
honour  which  no  one  breaks  without 
moral  humiliation." 

Professor  Miinsterberg  has  written  an 
able  book  defending  his  country,  and 
though  it  opens  with  some  bitterness 
there  is  on  the  whole  little  vituperation 
to  antagonise  the  impartial  reader.  It 
seems,  however,  a  little  unfortunate  that 
he  should  allude  to  America  as  "the  gal- 
lery public  of  the  western  world"  and  in 
questionable  taste  that  he  should  refer 
to  the  German  as  the  "ideal  civilisation 
of  the  world."  There  are  a  number  of 
contradictory  statements  in  the  book,  as, 
for  instance,  in  one  place  that  the  mili- 
tary training  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
German  culture,  while  later  on  there  is 
the  statement  that  if  France  had  not  re- 
fused to  "forget",  "Alsace  would  be  per- 
fectly German  to-day,  and  the  whole  mili- 
tary machine  of  Germany  would  never 
have  been  built  up."  In  this  connection 
it  would  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
Professor  Miinsterberg  that  in  1898 
Nicholas  II,  the  young  and  idealistic 
Tsar  of  Russia,  made  his  famous  appeal 
to  the  nations  for  universal  disarmament, 
and  that  In  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing  that  date  the  French  people,  who  had 
previously  made  their  treaty  with  Russia, 
unquestionably  in  the  hope  of  revenge 
against  Germany,  became  resigned  to 
their  fate  and  decided  to  make  the  best 


of  it  with  the  result  that  for  ten  years 
the  revenge  spirit  slept  and  might  have 
been  silenced  forever  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Moroccan  affair  and  for  the  great  in- 
crease in  German  armaments  in  the  last 
few  years,  every  addition  to  which  has 
affected  the  French  as  an  insult  and  a 
menace.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  over- 
looking for  the  moment  the  immediate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  the  particularly 
interesting  phase  of  Professor  Miinster- 
berg's  book  to  be  emphasised  is  his  con- 
trast between  the  State  philosophies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  German.  For 
the  Anglo-Saxon  the  State  is  an  organisa- 
tion which  exists  in  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals. 

What  else  is  the  purpose  of  science  and 
knowledge,  of  art  and  literature,  of  culture 
and  progress,  but  to  aid  and  to  strengthen 
the  individuals,  to  make  life  comfortable 
and  pleasant  and  efficient  for  as  many  per- 
sons as  possible.  The  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals is  the  last  goal  for  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  contrast  is  the  philosophy  of  life 
which  stands  behind  the  German  nation. 
In  the  German  view  the  State  is  not  for 
the  individuals  but  the  individuals  for  the 
State.  "To  fill  one's  life  with  the  service 
of  science  and  art,  of  culture  and  state, 
and  when  need  be  to  spend  one's  life 
for  them  is  an  eternal  value."  Thus 
we  see  Germany  a  highly  nation- 
alised unit,  symbolised  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Emperor  and  seeking 
the  goal  of  the  expanse  of  its  culture 
with  complete  recklessness  of  the  life  of 
the  individual.  "Life  is  worth  while  only 
if  we  serve  ideas  ami  if  we  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  them,"  (The 
italics  are  the  reviewer's.)  Does  it  not 
occur  to  Professor  Miinsterberg  that  here 
is  an  essential,  fundamental  cause  in  the 
attitude  of  Americans  toward  the  strug- 
gle? The  first  philosophy  of  the  State, 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Ameri- 
cans, predicates  universal  peace;  the  sec- 
ond philosophy  of  the  State,  that  of  the 
Germans,  predicates  eternal  struggle. 
The  greatest  happiness  to  individuals 
means     tolerance     for    all,     helpfulness 
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among  the  human  brotherhood  against  its 
common  environment  and  respect  for  the 
ideas  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
submergence  of  the  individual  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State  with  eagerness  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  State  means 
intolerance  of  other  civilisations,  contempt 
for  the  ideas  of  others  and  a  return  to  a 
condition  among  nations  where  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  hold 
unbroken  sway.  Which  philosophy  of 
life  does  the  world  want  to  see  predomi- 
nate ?  We  in  America  can  answer  in  but 
one  way:  the  philosophy  of  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  individual.  As  was  sug- 
gested in  the  discussion  of  Problems  of 
Power  in  an  earlier  part'  of  this  paper, 
we  are  to-day  witnessing  the  conflict  of 
two  ideas — the  idea  of  nationalisation 
and  the  idea  of  a  common  human  inter- 
est to  include  all  western  nations ;  and  in 
the  titanic  struggle  in  Europe  we  have 
on  the  one  hand  the  predominantly  na- 
tionalised people  making  its  supreme  ef- 
fort in  the  face  of  the  combined  human 
interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
Russia  should  be  drawn  up  on  the  side 
of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  in- 
terests of  a  common  humanity  may  seem 
incongruous,  but  much  of  the  feeling  in 
America  is  that  Russia  is  awakening  and 
will  eventually  fall  in  with  the  philosophy 
of  a  universal  peace,  or  that  failing  to  do 
so,  she  will  at  some  future  date,  alike 
with  Germany,  arrive  at  a  day  of  reck- 
oning and  readjustment. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  of  the 
recent  books  on  Germany  is  The  Secrets 
of  the  German  War  Office,  by  Armgaard 
Karl  Graves.  Dr.  Graves  (identity  un- 
known) was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  German  Secret  Service  un- 
til, because  of  his  important  knowledge 
of  political  and  military  secrets,  he  was 
betrayed  as  he  claims  by  Germany  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  keeping  him  bot- 
tled up  in  an  English  jail.  His  trial  and 
conviction  occurred  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
summer  of  191 2.  Subsequently  he  was 
released  on  its  being  proven  to  him  that 
Germany  had  betrayed  him  and  on  his 
promise  to  serve  the  English  Secret  Ser- 


vice for  the  remainder  of  his  sentence. 
This  he  did,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  he  resigned,  in  New  York 
at  the  time,  and  now  he  tells  the  public 
much  of  his  experiences  in  the  German 
service.  The  first  part  of  his  book  is 
composed  largely  of  unrelated  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  spy,  to  be  sure  making 
entertaining  reading.  The  latter  part  of 
his  story  develops  about  the  political  agi- 
tation in  Europe  beginning  with  the  Mo- 
roccan affair  in  191 1.  The  picture  he 
draws  of  the  Kaiser,  worn  and  grey  and 
labouring  far  into  the  night  over  the 
diplomatic  tangle  in  his  efforts  to  conserve 
the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  face  of  pres- 
sure at  home  from  the  militarists,  the 
Krupps  and  the  feudal  aristocrats  and 
with  hostile  menaces  on  all  sides,  is  some- 
what appealing  and  contrary  to  foreign 
impression  of  the  Emperor.  As  for  his 
own  activities  Dr.  Graves's  account  of 
them  would  make  himself  appear  as  su- 
premely clever  and  miraculously  infallible 
— so  much  so  that  we  must  perforce  ad- 
mire his  ability  to  tell  a  good  story.  To 
Americans  unaccustomed  to  the  intrigue 
and  adventure  of  a  political  Secret  Ser- 
vice, Dr.  Graves's  book  must,  however, 
prove  a  revelation  of  the  method  pursued 
by  European  governments  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  each  other's  movements, 
military  and  political,  and  to  influence 
the  destinies  of  nations.  And  his  book 
is  unquestionably  interesting  reading. 

A  book  largely  of  historical  incident, 
recent  and  for  a  century  back,  is  The 
Nations  of  Europe:  The  Causes  and  Is- 
sues of  the  Great  War,  by  Charles  Mor- 
ris. A  summary  of  the  imihediate  inci- 
dents leading  up  to  the  war  with  quota- 
tions of  current  opinions  is  followed  by  a 
lengthy  resume  of  European  history  from 
Napoleon's  era  to  the  trouble  in  the  Bal- 
kan States.  A  concluding  chapter  on 
"Methods  in  Modern  Warfare"  is  rather 
incomplete  and  hastily  prepared.  For 
one,  however,  who  wishes  to  go  over  the 
events  of  European  history,  especially  of 
the  last  few  months,  and  to  study  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  warring  nations,  this  rather 
lengthy  volume  would  serve  adequately. 
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F.    Lauriston    Bullard's    "Famous 
War  Correspondents"* 

Exactly  sixty  years  ago,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  commander  of  the  British 
force  encamped  at  Varna  on  its  way  to 
the  Crimea,  observed  one  evening  during 
a  tour  of  inspection  a  lonely  little  tent 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  deserted 
camp  ground.  He  sent  an  aide  to  in- 
vestigate, and  was  much  astonished 
when  the  officer  returned  with  the  report 
that  it  belonged  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  The  Duke  passed 
on  without  interfering  with  the  tent  or 
its  occupant,  but  he  offered  no  assistance. 
And  his  attitude  was  characteristic  of  the 
attitude  of  the  other  British  generals  to- 
ward the  man  who  is  usually  considered 
to  have  been  the  first  war  correspondent 
— they  permitted  him  to  follow  the  army 
on  sufferance,  but  they  gave  him  no  aid 
— neither  rations,  nor  quarters,  nor 
recognition  social  or  official. 

Nevertheless,  clinging  to  the  coat-tails 
of  the  army  as  a  species  of  camp-follower, 
William  Howard  Russell  managed  to  ac- 
company it  to  the  Crimea.  Eventually 
he  came  into  possession  of  a  little  hut 
at  Balaclava,  where  he  lived  during  the 
terrible  autumn  and  winter  that  fol- 
lowed. From  here  he  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Times  in  which  he  strove  to 
tell  the  exact  truth,,  but  told  it  with  such 
fire  and  force  that  there  were  conse- 
quences of  more  than  passing  importance. 
His  accounts  of  the  suffering  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  from  privation  and  disease, 
so  that  in  nine  months  the  number  of  sick 
increased  from  503  to  23,076,  moved 
Florence  Nightingale  to  the  wonderful 
mission  which  was  the  direct  precursor 
of  the  Red  Cross.     His  graphic  descrip- 

*Faroous  War  Correspondents.  By  F. 
Lauriston  Bullard.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 


tion  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
inspired  Tennyson  to  write  the  poem 
which  a  million  school-boys  since  have 
"volleyed  and  thundered."  And  he  es- 
tablished the  profession  of  a  war-corre- 
spondent. 

Incidentally  he  made  a  name  for  him- 
self. It  was  a  vastly  more  important 
Russell  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1861 ;  observed  the  rout  at  Bull  Run; 
wrote  a  scathing  description  which 
brought  on  him  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  North  and  the  nickname  "Bull  Run" 
Russell ;  and  departed  with  a  contemptu- 
ous sniff,  prophesying  that  the  war  would 
soon  be  over  and  the  South  triumphant. 
It  was  a  distinguished  Russell  who  "did" 
the  Franco-German  War  in  1 870-1, 
travelling  with  the  headquarters  staff  on 
cordial  and  even  intimate  terms  with 
Bismarck.  It  was  a  distinguished  and 
successful  Sir  William  Russell  to  whom 
King  Edward  whispered,  as  he  slipped 
over  his  head  the  ribbon  of  the  C.V.O., 
— "Don't  kneel,  Billy,  stoop."  Such  are 
a  few  salient  features  in  the  life  of  the 
man  upon  whose  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  is 
inscribed  "The  first  and  greatest  of  war 
correspondents." 

The  greatest  of  war  correspondents 
Russell  may  have  been,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  question  of  priority  a  certain 
American,  George  Wilkins  Kendall, 
now  little  known  but  celebrated  in  his 
day,  has  a  claim  to  be  heard.  Seven  years 
before  Russell  went  to  the  Crimeaj  Ken- 
dall accompanied  the  American  armies  in 
the  invasion  of  Mexico,  first  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  later  with  General 
Scott  on  the  march  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  This  pioneer  war  correspon- 
dent, who  represented  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  not  only  got  the  news  and 
made  excellent  "copy"  of  it,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  his  despatches  to  his 
paper  with  remarkable  promptness  when 
one  considers   the   absence  of   the  tele- 
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graph,  railroads  and  any  postal  system. 
Kendall's  letters  were  carried  to  Vera 
Cruz  by  daring  riders  who  travelled  day 
and  night  by  relays  of  horses,  across 
mountain  trails,  through  the  jungles,  in 
a  country  infested  with  Mexican  guer- 
rillas. From  Vera  Cruz  to  New  Or- 
leans they  went  by  steamer;  and  here 
again  was  an  evidence  of  American  enter- 
prise. A  fast  steamboat  equipped  with 
printers  and  type  met  the  steamers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  during  the 
run  up  the  river  Kendall's  despatches 
were  made  ready  for  the  extra  editions 
of  the  Picayune  which  soon  appeared. 
By  such  means  Kendall  scored  many 
"beats,"  and  in  more  than  one  case  his 
account  of  an  important  battle  was  pub- 
lished before  the  Government  despatches 
arrived. 

The  qualifications  of  a  war  correspon- 
dent differ  in  degree  but  not  in  kind  from 
those  of  the  everyday  reporter.  Each 
must  possess  a  "nose  for  news";  know 
how  to  tell  a  story ;  and  gets  the  news  to 
his  newspaper  office  ahead  of  his  rivals. 
But  a  battle  is  a  vastly  greater  theme 
than  the  grist  of  ordinary  reporters — 
murders,  accidents,  etc. ;  and  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  reporting  a  battle  and 
getting  the  news  to  the  home  office  are 
such  that  only  men  of  unusual  determi- 
nation, fertility  of  resource  and  endur- 
ance have  succeeded  as  war-correspon- 
dents. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
reading  Mr.  Bullard's  book  is  that  Eng- 
land has  produced  the  greatest  war-cor- 
respondents; while  this  country  has  ex- 
celled in  building  up  a  system  for  col- 
lecting and  forwarding  war  news.  Such 
men  as  Archibald  Forbes  and  such  a  dis- 
play of  superhuman  energy  and  determi- 
nation as  he  showed  in  getting  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Shipka  Pass  to  London 
are  products  of  the  English  system  of  let- 
ting the  war-correspondent  depend  upon 
his  own  resources.  Forbes  was  at  Shipka 
Pass,  far  up  in  the  Balkans,  where  the 
Turks  were  slowly  encircling  the  Rus- 
sian position,  until  a  Russian  relief  col- 
umn came  into  view.  Although  the  bat- 
tle was  not  ended,  Forbes  guessed,  and 


rightly,  that  the  Russians  would  be  vic- 
torious. And  although  he  had  been  in 
the  trenches  for  thirty-six  hours,  without 
sleep  and  almost  without  food,  he  decided 
to  leave  the  front  with  his  news.  For  a 
day  and  a  night  he  rode  pony  express 
fashion,  stopping  only  at  relay  stations 
for  fresh  horses  and  travelling  at  a  fu- 
rious gallop.  Thus  he  came  to  the  Rus- 
sian headquarters,  and  narrated  to  the 
Imperial  staff,  and  to  the  Czar,  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  before  any  of  the 
official  couriers  had  arrived.  Thence  on- 
ward, another  weary  day's  journey,  un- 
til at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  ar- 
rived at  Bucharest  and  a  telegraph  of- 
fice after  three  days  and  nights  without 
sleep,  almost  without  food,  and  after 
thirty-six  hours  spent  in  the  saddle. 

"I  was  dead  tired,"  Forbes  says  of  this 
incident.  "Not  a  word  of  my  despatch  was 
written,  and  I  had  news  for  which  I  knew 
the  world  was  waiting — news  on  which  the 
fate  of  an  Empire  and  the  fortunes  of  half 
Europe  depended.  And  it  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  or  sit  up 
in  the  chair  into  which  I  had  dropped.  .  .  . 

"I  told  the  waiter  to  bring  me  a  pint  of 
dry  champagne,  unopened.  I  took  the  cork 
out,  put  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  my 
mouth,  drank  it  with  all  the  fizz,  sat  up  and 
wrote  the  four  columns  you  read  next  morn- 
ing in  the  Daily  News/* 

Such  is  the  stuff  a  famous  war-corre- 
spondent must  be  made  of.  Forbes  du- 
plicated this  terrific  ride  at  another  time 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War;  and  again, 
in  South  Africa,  he  made  a  wonderful 
journey,  single-handed  through  a  country 
swarming  with  murderous  Zulus.  This 
is  to  mention  only  a  few  of  his  remark- 
able exploits. 

MacGahan's  ride  to  Khiva  is  another 
instance  of  war  journalistic  enterprise. 
This  young  correspondent  set  out  into 
the  wilds  of  Turkestan,  alone,  to  follow 
the  Russian  expeditionary  force  to  Khiva. 
The  authorities  forbad^  him  to  go,  and 
he  went;  they  sent  Cossacks  to  bring 
him  back  and  he  eluded  the  Cossacks; 
he  hobnobbed  with  natives  who  were  in- 
terested in  him  as  one  whom  they  hoped 
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to  murder  and  rob;  he  went  into  the 
desert  expecting  to  overtake  the  expedi- 
tion in  five  days,  and  he  wandered  about 
in  It  for  twenty-nine  days,  suffering 
frightfully  from  heat,  thirst,  hunger  and 
fatigue.  But  he  finally  overtook  the 
Russians  and  entered  Khiva  as  their  hon- 
oured guest. 

Bennett  Burleigh  in  the  Soudan,  once 
helping  a  broken  square  to  reform  against 
the  mad  rush  of  "Fuzzy-Wuzzies" ; 
more  than  once  in  a  desperate  fight  giv- 
ing orders  to  the  troops,  and  having  his 
orders  obeyed,  is  another  war-correspon- 
dent whose  adventures  make  lively  read- 
ing. And  the  exploits  of  Villiers,  of  G. 
W.  Steevens,  and  others  are  thrilling 
tales  of  exciting  hours. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  there  came  to  London  an 
American  newspaper  man  with  a  method 
of  war  correspondence  which  was  consid- 
ered revolutionary  in  the  extreme.  His 
plan  was  simple:  to  send  a  number  of 
correspondents  to  the  front,  who  were  to 
cover  the  field  with  both  armies;  and 
who,  whenever  they  had  an  especially 
important  bit  of  news  to  tell,  were 
neither  to  write  nor  telegraph,  but  to  re- 
turn in  all  haste  to  the  home  office.  There 
was  much  sniffing  by  the  veteran  corre- 
spondents of  many  wars  at  such  an  inno- 
vation. But  it  worked.  Smalley's 
methods  scored  a  "beat"  over  such  men 
as  Russell  and  Forbes,  at  Saarbriick,  at 
Gravelotte,  and  again  at  Sedan.  They 
were  the  outgrowth  of  our  methods  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  when  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  Tribune  and  the  Times  kept 
a  large  force  of  correspondents  in  the 
field,  and  developed  the  style  of  war-re- 
porting which  Smalley  afterward  taught 
to  Europe.  And  they  were  the  precur- 
sors of  our  methods  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  newspaper  rivalry 
and  our  Yankee  curiositv  for  news  re- 
suited  in  the  greatest  outbreak  of  war- 
correspondents  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Fleets  of  newspaper  boats;  tremendous 
bills  for  cablegrams;  an  army  of  report- 
ers, including  several  "lady  journalists" 
and  the  special  for  an  agricultural  paper, 
fighting  to  accompany  our  expedition  to 


Cuba ;  these  were  a  few  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  war-corresponding. 
It  looks  as  if  the  lives  of  famous  war- 
correspondents  has  been  written.  There 
is  a  war  in  progress  now  which  is  a  giant 
beside  the  struggles  which  men,  from  the 
days  of  Kendall  and  Russell  on,  have  re- 
ported. But  where  are  the  war-corre- 
spondents? One  reads  of  the  arrest  of 
one  and  another,  now  in  France,  now  in 
Germany,  and  of  their  trailing  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity  far  in  the  rear 
of  armies  and  safely  out  of  sight  of  bat- 
tles. One  hears  of  them,  at  London, 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  champing  the  bit, 
as  it  were,  in  their  impatience  to  start 
to  the  front.  But  they  keep  on  champ- 
ing and  champing.  One  hears  of  them 
mildly  objecting  because  they  are  di- 
rected to  go  to  the  back  door  of  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office  to  get  the  official  bul- 
letins. Shades  of  Russell  and  Archibald 
Forbes,  war-correspondents  nowadays  ob- 
ject to  getting  their  news  at  the  back 

Arthur  M,  Chase, 

II 
"Parnell's  Love  Story"* 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Katherine  O'Shea, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Parnell,  had  some  justi- 
fication in  her  own  mind  for  publishing 
this  singularly  frank  account  of  her  rela- 
tions with  the  man  who  for  so  many 
years  led  an  apparently  hopeless  fight  for 
Irish  Home  Rule.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  this  justification  was.  Per- 
haps she  was  anxious  to  show  that  she 
did  not  wreck  his  career,  that  he  found 
in  her  love  the  comfort  he  needed  to  sus- 
tain him  through  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  From  the  very  beginning  they 
were  fascinated  with  each  other.  O'Shea 
was  a  member  of  the  Irish  party,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  determined  to  get 
Parnell  to  dine  with  them.  With  this 
end  in  view,  she  and  her  sister  drove 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
asked  for  him.     "He  came  out,  a  tall, 

*Charles  Stewart  Parnell:  His  Love  Story 
and  Political  Life.  By  Katherine  O'Shea 
(Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell).  New  York: 
Doran. 
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gaunt  figure,  thin  and  deadly  pale.  .  .  . 
His  curiously  burning  eyes  looked  into 
mine  with  a  wondering  intentness  that 
threw  into  my  brain  the  sudden  thought : 
'This  man  is  wonderful — and  different.'  " 
He  picked  up  a  rose  which  she  dropped, 
and  put  it  in  his  button-hole.  And  years 
after  she  found  it  among  his  private 
papers,  and  when  he  died  laid  it  on  his 
heart. 

Such  a  story  ought  to  be  appealing;  but 
somehow  it  is  not.     The  reader  of  the 
narrative  thinks  more  of  the  sordid  shifts, 
the  long  deception,   that  their  love  in- 
volved, than  of  the  romance  or  pathos  of 
it.     We  need  not  act  the  Pharisee  and 
preach  a  sermon  about  it.     In  this  case 
the  husband  played   a  rather  wretched 
part,  and  deserves  no  especial  pity.     If 
he   did    not    know,    he   ought    to    have 
known.     His  wife  did  no  great  wrong 
to  him  in  loving  another  man.     Possibly 
she  did  the  man  a  great  good.    Cold,  im- 
passive, self-contained  to  the  outer  world, 
he  yet  craved   sympathy   in   an   almost 
childish  fashion.     How  or  where  Parnell 
declared  himself  to  her  we  are  not  told 
— a  reticence  as  grateful  as  it  is  surpris- 
ing. But  within  three  months  he  was  ad- 
dressing her  as  "My  own  Dear  Love." 
It  is  not  indicated  that  either  made  any 
struggle    against    fate.       Indeed,     both 
quickly  sought  to  make  excuses  for  them- 
selves.   She  was  his  wife  and  he  her  hus- 
band, despite  the  inconvenient  existence 
of  Mr.  O'Shea.    When  he  does  not  call 
he    "Queenie"    he    calls    her    "Wifie." 
Many  of  the  letters,  indeed,  seem  almost 
too  intimate  for  publication.    Ought  love 
letters  ever  to  be  published  ?    Does  it  not 
indicate  a  defect  in  judgment,  if  not  in 
sensibility,  if  the  woman  to  whom  they 
were  written  publishes  them?    It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  cold  and  self- 
centred  Parnell  would  have  approved  this 
revelation  of  his  intimate  and  tender  side. 
His  widow  might  have  justified  her  rela- 
tions with  him  before  the  divorce  that  set 
her  free  by  other  means  than  this  be- 
trayal of  what  he  himself  kept  resolutely 
secret. 

The  ethical  question  involved  need  not 
be  debated  at  length  here.    It  is  more  to 


the  point  to  note  that  the  publicity  which 
O'Shea's  suit  for  divorce  gave  to  those  re- 
lations was  the  ruin  of  Parnell.  His  as- 
sociates in  politics,  and  every  one  else 
versed  in  current  gossip,  had  understood 
very  well  what  they  were.  But  it  was  a 
part  of  the  h3T)ocrisy — ^perhaps  the  neces- 
sary hypocrisy-^which  binds  society  to- 
gether that  every  one  should  pretend  not 
to  know.  When  this  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible outraged  morality  had  to  speak. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  had  repeat- 
edly used  Mrs.  O'Shea  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  Parnell.  Yet  when 
the  storm  broke  and  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  was  aroused  he  demanded  of 
the  Irish  Party  the  immediate  retirement 
of  its  leader.  This  was  the  tragedy  of 
Parnell's  life.  Deserted  by  those  he  had 
thought  his  friends,  the  work  of  years  un- 
done, his  health  already  failing,  what  had 
he  left  to  live  for?  The  most  interesting 
chapters  of  the  book  are  those  that  deal 
with  this  episode.  In  its  earlier  portions 
it  is  too  much  drawn  out,  too  exclusively 
autobiographical.  Mrs.  Parnell's  inter- 
est for  the  world  depends  on  her  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Parnell.  She  has  given 
the  facts  about  this  without  reserve.  The 
frankness  of  the  narrative  is  more  ob- 
vious than  its  good  taste. 

Edward  Fuller. 

Ill 

Lady  Newborough's  "The  Secret 
OF  Louis-Philippe"* 
There  is  promise  of  great  piquancy  in 
the  rest  of  the  title  of  this  book — "The 
Suppressed  Memoirs  of  Marie  Stella  the 
Rightful  Heir,  By  Herself."  But,  alas! 
whatever  the  justice  of  her  claims,  Marie 
Stella  has  no  events  of  a  sprightly  nature 
to  ventilate,  and  she  exhibits  no  admir- 
able or  interesting  qualities  of  mind  or 
heart.  The  chief  reason  for  accepting 
her  not  unlikely  tale  is  that  somebody 
thought  it  worthy  of  suppression,  for 
both  the  author  and  the  gentleman  who 
introduces  it  to  her  present  public  have 
contrived  to  invest  it  with  suspicion. 

♦The  Secret  of  Louis-Philippe.  By  Maria 
Stella.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  and  Com- 
pany. 
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The  introduction,  which  manages  to 
say  nothing  in  a  lengthy  and  noisy  man- 
ner, praises  the  elegance  and  polish  of 
Marie  Stella's  pen;  but  unless  the  trans- 
lation has  greatly  wronged  her,  its  only 
idea  of  a  sentence  is  to  stop,  when  it  gets 
tired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter 
which  her  supposed  father,  the  ignorant 
jailer, wrote  her  on  his  death-bed  inform- 
ing her  of  her  exchange  at  birth  for  his 
new-born  son,  is  a  literary  gem.  Her 
style  throughout  is  of  the  sort  calculated 
to  impress  a  French  jury,  but  ineffective 
without  the  full  repertory  of  feminine 
appeal  in  gesture,  pose,  and  voice.  Had 
her  case  come  to  trial,  the  charming  face 
and  figure  which  she  reveals  on  the 
frontispiece  would  doubtless  have  been 
employed  to  advantage. 

The  case  itself  can  be  briefly  stated. 
Philippe  Egalite  and  his  wife  while  trav- 
elling in  Italy  under  the  name  of  de 
Joinville,    became    friends   of    a    Count 
Borghi,  in  whose  household  was  a  jailer 
by  the  name  of  Chiappini.    Learning  that 
the  jailer  had  received  an  addition  to  his 
family,    Louis — ^whose    predilection    for 
low    companions    is    well    known — ar- 
ranged with  him  to  substitute  this  son  for 
the  daughter  with  which  Madame  had 
again  disappointed   the  possible  heir  to 
the  French  throne.  The  Countess  Borghi, 
knowing  of  the  secret  substitution,  did 
her  best  to  atone  for  it  by  giving  the 
little  girl  what  education  she  could ;  but 
at  the  age  of  four  she  was  taken  by 
Chiappini  to  Florence,  and  the  rest  of 
her    childhood    was    committed    to    the 
rough   mercies   of   her   violent   and   ra- 
pacious foster-parents.     She  was  placed 
in  the  ballet  school  of  the  theatre,  ap- 
parently in  the  hope  that  she  would  at- 
tract some  rich  admirer.     One  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  senile  and  drunken  Lord 
Newborough,  to  whom  they  married  her 
in  spite  of  her  passionate  protests.     In 
the  years  to  come  she  was  several  times 
on  the  point  of  leaving  him,  but  being — 
as  she  afterwards  abundantly  showed — 
entirely    lacking    in    initiative,    she    re- 
mained with  him  until  his  death;  and, 
later,  married  Baron  Sternberg,  a  Rus* 
sian  nobleman  visiting  in  England.    On 


the  death  of  Chiappini,  who  with  his 
whole  family  had  been  fleecing  her  for 
years,  came  the  letter  .announcing  that 
he  was  not  her  real  parent  but  implor- 
ing her  to  take  no  steps  to  learn  her 
identity. 

Very  early  in  childhood  the  difference 
in  appearance  and  bearing  between  herself 
and  her  people  had  been  forced  upon  her ; 
and  now  she  no  sooner  started  her  in- 
quiries than  she  discovered  that  none  of 
her  old  friends  had  ever  believed  her  a 
Chiappini.  Hearing  from  two  ancient 
maidservants  of  the  Borghis  the  story  of 
the  de  Joinville  parents,  she  proceeded  to 
France  to  look  them  up.  Here  she  met 
with  some  mysterious  obstacles  and  dis- 
covered on  visiting  the  Court  that  the 
royal  portraits  greatly  resembled  herself 
or  her  children,  while  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  strikingly  reproduced 
Chiappini.  Meeting  rebuff  in  her  next 
step,  she  returned  to  Italy  to  collect  more 
authentic  proof.  Then  she  successfully 
applied  to  the  Episcopal  Tribunal  to 
rectify  her  baptismal  certificate,  and  was 
declared  a  de  Joinville  by  birth.  But  it 
still  remained  to  establish  the  identity  of 
these  mysterious  travellers. 

From  now  on  comes  the  record  of  her 
exploitation  by  one  swindler  after  an- 
other— ^some  of  them  ingenious  but-all  so 
barefaced  that  the  conclusion  which  has 
been  growing  is  at  last  forced  upon  you 
that  Maria  Stella,  born  de  Joinville  or 
not,  was  born  a  fool  at  any  rate.  Her 
advertisement  in  the  French  newspapers 
for  information  naturally  attracted 
sharpers,  and  they  found  her  an  incred- 
ibly easy  prey.  Her  hand  was  forever  in 
her  pocket  and  no  sooner  had  she  secured 
what  seemed  to  be  an  important  docu- 
ment than  she  let  it  go  out  of  her  keep- 
ing, with  a  fatuity  which  if  it  actually 
happened  vindicates  the  methods,  hitherto 
deemed  artificial,  of  some  early  Victorian 
pla5rwrights.  Even  her  husband,  scarcely 
less  a  fool,  became  out  of  patience  with 
her  and  took  refuge  in  distant  Russia. 
But  Maria  continues  till  the  end  of  her 
memoirs  to  disburse  francs  and  valuable 
documents  without  success.  During  her 
entire  career  she  seems  to  have  been  un- 
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able  to  interest  any  reputable  person  in 
her  story.  Yet  it  may  all  easily  have 
been  the  truth ;  for  if  her  manner  resem- 
bled her  memoirs  there  must  have  seemed 
something  fishy  about  her.  She  was  not 
the  stuff  of  which  adventuresses  should 
be  made,  one  may  admit,  but  no  person 
confident  of  the  merits  of  her  case — not 
even  a  French  woman! — poses  so  before 
her  jury.  In  attacking  the  character  of 
Louis-Philippe  her  gestures  are  particu- 
larly amusing.  Only  when  she  has  de- 
livered an  itemised  account  of  his  vices 
some  pages  in  length,  does  she  permit  her- 
self to  blush  and  the  pen  to  drop  from 
her  fingers  in  shame. 

Graham  Berry. 

IV 

Ken  YON  Cox's  "Artist  and  Public''* 

Seven  agreeable  and  discriminating  es- 
says make  up  this  book.     Six  of  them 
survey,  from  one  angle  or  another,  the 
thoughts  which  cluster  around  its  title. 
The  divorce  between  the  artist  and  his 
public  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  short- 
comings of  modern  art,  runs  Mr.  Cox's 
thesis.  The  French  Revolution  destroyed 
the  aristocratic  public,  and  modern  ma- 
chinery has  destroyed  popular  art;  before 
the  advent  of  either  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  misunderstood  painter.   When 
artists,  even  sincere,  merely  seek  to  ex- 
press themselves,  they  are  likely  to  be 
chaotic  and  convulsive;  but  in  so  doing 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  insincerity, 
and  under  this,  even  the  great  talent  of 
Rodin    has   steadily    deliquesced.     True 
art  has  always  been  the  artist's  expres- 
sion of  the  ideals  of  his  time  and  the 
world  he  lived  in;  and  it  can  exist  only 
through  the  mutual  understanding  of  the 
artist   and  his  public.     There   is  little 
room  for  progress  in  any  of  the  arts,  for 
they  are  capable  of  progress  only  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  exact  knowledge.  Great 
men,  who  alone  can  produce  great  art, 
are   to   be   found    anjrwhere   in   history. 
Millet  is  likely  to  have  the  most  endur- 
ing reputation  of  the  last  century,  not 

*Artist  and  Public    By  Kenyon  Cox.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


because  he  was  sometimes  a  revolutionist 
or  a  sentimentalist,  but  because  he  is  the 
one  modern  exemplar  of  the  grand  style, 
a   classicist   who   sought    to    impart    to 
everything    an    air    of    universality    by 
eliminating  all  non-essentials.    Similarly, 
the  American  school  of  art  is  more  dis- 
tinctive  to-day   than    any   other   school 
largely  because  it  has  not  been  swept 
away  by  the  prevailing  madness  for  nov- 
elty.   To  Mr.  Cox  cubists  and  futurists 
and  post-impressionists  are  all  diseased 
intellects   seeking   like    spiders    to    spin 
something  out  of  themselves.    Great  ar- 
tists express  themselves  in  the  language 
of  the  spectator;  and  if  they  falsify  life 
in  one  respect,  it  is  only  to  bring  out  the 
truth  more  clearly  in  another — a  mark 
of  their  greatness  is  that  they  sacrifice  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  their  chief  pur- 
pose.    The  little  volume  closes  with  a 
glowing  appreciation  of  the  personality 
and  work  of  Saint  Gaudens,  who  proved 
himself  a  classicist  and  conservative  by 
his  avoidance  of  the  besetting  sins  of  nat- 
uralism and  the  scientific  temper  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  virtuosity  on  the  other. 
He  is  the  greatest  artist  our  country  has 
produced ;  for  though  there  are  a  few  who 
are  as  technically  accomplished,  they  do 
not  possess  his  vigour  and  loftiness  of 

imagination.  -     .     _,.  . 

if.  ae  ywter. 


GusTAV    Pollak's    "International 

Perspective  in  Criticism"* 

This  unassuming  book  selectes  four 
men — Goethe,  Grillparzer,  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  Lowell — to  illustrate  its  suggestive 
title.  Besides  being  great  critics,  these 
men,  says  the  author,  are  eminently  fitted 
to  do  so  since  all  four  rose  to  high  pub- 
lic station  in  their  own  country  and  were 
accused  of  lack  of  patriotism  because  they 
were  citizens  of  the  world.  They  sought 
to  foster  an  international  appreciation  of 
the  master  works  of  all  time  and  pro- 
tested against  national  onesidedness.  Mr. 
Pollak  thinks  that  their  protest  against 

'International  Perspective  in  Cridcisna. 
By  Gustav  Pollak.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
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provincialism  in  literature  is  one  which 
should  be  heeded  particularly  by  Ameri- 
cans— which  seems  strange  when  one 
considers  that  modern  foreign  authors  are 
probably  more  commonly  read  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  any  other  country. 

To  each  of  his  exemplars  the  author 
devotes  an  introductory  chapter,  survey- 
ing them  in  those  aspects  which  are  ger- 
mane to  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  the  four  is  Goethe. 
Though  he  sought  to  impart  to  his  coun- 
trjrmen  his  own  remarkable  universality 
of  interest,  he  warned  them  to  beware  of 
the  uncritical  and  good-natured  tolerance 
of  the  German  mind  for  a  wide  variety 
of  mediocrity.  The  great  creative  work 
of  Goethe  never  prevented  the  proper 
recognition  of  his  critical  achievement, 
as  it  does  with  Grillparzer.  The  latter's 
equipment  for  an  international  critic  was 
the  product  of  an  even  wider  study  than 
the  other  three,  but  it  in  no  way  confined 
his  native  originality.  This  was  doubt- 
less because  he  was  always  on  his  guard 
lest  it  might  do  so.  "Shakespeare  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  product  of  the  modern 
age,"  he  said,  "but  he  tyrannises  over  my 
intellect  and  I  want  to  be  free.  I  thank 
God  he  exists,  I  absorb  him,  and  try  to 
forget  him."  The  most  unique  place 
among  critics  is  occupied  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.  His  achievement  is  as  vast  and 
erudite  as  it  is  graceful,  and  he  laid  down 
no  critical  canons;  to  a  supreme  degree 
he  possessed  the  art  of  dreaming,  book 
in  hand.  He  was  constantly  telling 
Frenchmen  that  the  world  did  not  begin 
and  end  with  them,  and  counselling  them 
to  survey  their  literature  from  a  distance. 
He  ranks  Montaigne  with  the  wisest,  for 
instance,  precisely  because  the  wisdom  of 
the  essayist  is  not  distinctively  French. 
Like  Goethe,  he  distrusted  new  creeds 
p-d  admired  the  ability  to  retire  from  the 
ir.oment  into  the  permanent  things  of  the 
past.  Lowell's  critical  fame  has,  like 
Grillparzer's,  been  obscured  by  his  emi- 
nence in  other  fields  and  also  by  the  wide 
range  of  his  accomplishments.  Yet  his 
critical  faculty  was  paramount,  and  it 
had  a  peculiar  significance  in  that  though 
he  was  essentially  a  citizen  of  the  world 


he  was  essentially  a  native  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  As  deeply  imbued  with 
the  classic  spirit  as  the  others,  he  pleads 
also  for  the  moderns. 

Having  thus  introduced  his  men  and 
noted  their  resemblances  and  differences, 
the  author  devotes  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  his  book  to  letting  them  speak 
for  themselves  on  common  topics  drawn 
from  the  world's  literature.  Variously 
equipped  and  influenced  by  differences  of 
race  and  temperament,  therein  they  all 
strive  to  found  an  international  point  of 
view  upon  the  basis  of  classic  ideals.  We 
get  their  mind  upon  Shakespeare  and 
Scott  and  Byron,  upon  Moliere  and  Be- 
ranger  and  Hugo,  upon  Lessing  and 
Schiller,  upon  Dante  and  Calderon  and 
Cervantes. 

The  idea  of  this  book  will  be  thought 
a  good  one  or  not  precisely  as  it  satisfies 
the  needs  of  the  individual  reader.  The 
opportunity  for  easy  comparison  of  these 
four  men's  minds  and  methods  will 
doubtless  be  of  value  to  some ;  others  will 
commend  this  little  larder  of  choice  mor- 
sels chiefly  because  it  may  tempt  to  a 
wider  table.  The  intention  of  the  au- 
thor in  this  rather  pedestrian  volume  is  in 
either  case  realised. 

Algernon   Tassin, 

VI 

Jack   London's   "Thb    Mutiny   of 
THE  *Elsinore'  "* 

Versatility  in  a  writer  proves  his  artistic 
sincerity  and  his  inability  to  rest  on  the 
commercial  success  any  one  particular  line 
of  work,  if  well  done,  will  bring  him. 
But  sometimes  it  is  the  good  qualities  of 
our  friends  that  we  find  more  annoying 
than  their  faults.  Jack  London's  friends 
will  think  so  when  they  read  this  book. 
By  some  over-hasty  reviewers  this  latest 
London  novel  has  been  classified  as  a  re- 
turn to  the  Seawolf  style.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  setting 
is  a  ship  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  chief 
character,  who  tells  the  story,  is  a  man 

♦The  Mutiny  of  the  Ehinore.^  By  Jack 
London.  New  York:  The  MacmilUn  Com- 
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of  cultivated  leisure,  a  successful  play- 
wright, a  philosopher  and  essayist  (it's 
good  to  find  an  American  who  thinks  a 
playwright  can  be  successful  and  a  phi- 
losopher at  one  and  the  same  time),  in 
these  superficial  details  the  two  stories 
may  be  alike.  But  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment and  the  underlying  current  of 
thought,  render  The  Mutiny  of  the  Elst- 
nore  a  greater  contrast  to  The  Seawolf 
than  to  many  another  of  this  prolific 
story-teller's  later  works.  In  The  Sea- 
wolf  all  is  action — action  first,  then  some 
little  thinking  on  it  afterward,  is  the 
colour  of  the  book.  Here  all  is  thought, 
character-study,  motivation.  In  the  one 
book  "show  me  what  a  man  does  and  I 
will  try  to  read  you  his  character" !  here 
"let  me  study  a  man's  character  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  is  likely  to  do." 

It  is  interesting  because  it  is  a  new 
phase  of  Jack  London's  development. 
Whether  a  successful  one,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  tell.  There  are  moments 
when  we  are  quite  ready  to  deny  it  as  we 
read  this  latest  book.  We  are  not  always 
enthralled  by  John  Pathurst's  philosophy 
(or  Jack  London's),  we  find  him  a 
bore  with  his  essay  style  and  his  eternal 
seeking  to  express  things  rather  than  to 
feel  and  do  them.  We  want  to  get  on 
with  the  story,  for  we  feel  somehow  that 
something  is  bound  to  happen  and  this 
certainty  interests  us  more  than  do  Path- 
urst's imaginings.  But  the  slow  days 
drag  on,  until  the  very  modern  mutiny 
occurs  in  the  last  third  of  the  book.  And 
John  Pathurst,  man  of  cultivated  lei- 
sure, becomes  conscious  that  he  is  one  of 
the  Blond  Masters  of  the  World — 
Neitzsche  again,  he  called  them  Blond 
Beasts — and  takes  command  of  the  Elsi- 
nore  as  she  drifts  through  the  Southern 
Sea  carrying  her  load  of  hate  and  mur- 
der. And  then  when  we  have  closed  the 
book  we  realise  that  the  slowness  of  the 
earlier  chapters,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
book,  indeed,  has  helped  to  fix  the  pic- 
tures more  firmly  in  our  mind.  And  we 
realise  that  we  have  discovered  a  new 
Jack  London,  who  has  discarded  the  bold 
brushstrokes  of  his  earlier  days  and  has 
adopted  a  mosaic  method,  carefully  fitting 


bit  by  bit  with  infinite  slowness  and  in- 
finite precision,  but  in  the  end  making  a 
picture  just  the  same.  John  Pathurst  is 
a  bore,  but  the  two  mates  and  the  types 
among  the  sailors  are  bits  of  mosaic  so 
much  worth  while  that  we  forgive  the  ex- 
cess of  philosophy  indulged  in  by  the  chief 
protagonist.  The  ship  Elsinore  is  a  mod- 
ern world  in  miniature,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle  for  mastery,  as  viewed  by 
John  Pathurst,  is  more  startlingly  unlike 
Jack  London's  hitherto  loudly  pro- 
claimed standpoint  than  anything  else  in 
the  book. 

/.  Marchand. 

VII 

RiDGWELL    CuLLUM's    "The   WaY    OF 

THE  Strong"* 

Written  with  the  easy  facility  of  a 
practised  writer  who  knows  his  own  par- 
ticular public,  this  book  is  nevertheless 
strangely  uneven.  It  is  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten by  two  different  people,  and  yet  the 
difference  lies  neither  in  style  nor  any  de- 
tail of  craftsmanship.  It  lies  in  that  in- 
tangible but  all-important  quality,  sincer- 
ity— a  quality  that  counts  heavily,  when 
one  would  judge  a  book  by  the  better  lit- 
erary standards.  The  first  eight  chapters, 
with  their  setting  of  the  grim  North  wil- 
derness and  their  few  but  definitdy  drawn 
human  characters,  ring  true.  The  man 
called  Leo,  who  fills  the  canvas,  seems 
really  the  Nietzsche  Superman  his  author 
declares  him.  He  is  the  Blond  Beast  who 
imposes  his  will  on  all  around  him,  not 
because  of  privilege  backed  by  man's  law, 
but  because  of  the  force  within  him  to 
which  he  bows  as  he  .compels  others  to 
bow.  The  others  exist  but  by  his  will. 
Audrey,  the  woman,  is  only  the  Female, 
his  mate.  There  is  an  epic  simplicity 
about  it  that  compels  admiration.  And, 
just  to  mention  one  episode,  the  picture  of 
the  dogs  around  the  lonely  campfire,  sens- 
ing in  some  strange  way  the  passing  of 
the  spirit  as  a  man  dies,  compares  well 
in  strength  and  vividness  with  the  treat- 
ment of  similar  themes  by  some  of  our 

*The  Way  of  the  Strong.  By  Ridgwell 
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best  writers  who  have  made  the  North 
their  field. 

But  when  we  follow  the  author  down 
from  the  North  to  the  haunts  of  law  and 
order,  where  men  seek  gold  by  commer- 
cial ways,  we  come  indeed  into  another 
world.  We  come  to  a  melodrama,  so  ut- 
terly insincere,  so  seemingly  written  with 
an  eye  to  the  "ten-twenty-thirty  two-a- 
day  stocks,"  that  we  fancy  it  would  de- 
feat its  purpose  even  there.  For  in  this 
day  and  generation,  the  simpler  the  audi- 
ence, the  greater  their  demand  for  some 
reality,  some  breath  of  sincerity.  With 
a  most  ultra-modern  setting — the  crowded 
marts  of  trade  or  the  great  wheatfields 
of  that  youngest  world,  Northwest  Can- 
ada; with  a  plot  that  concerns  itself  with 
speculation  on  the  Exchanges;  with  com- 
mercial war;  with  labour  troubles — > 
modern  in  every  way,  the  author  has  yet 
managed  to  confine  the  story  to  the  old 
stock  tricks  of  the  melodrama  of  a  decade 
or  so  back.  Not  one  of  them  is  missing, 
and  not  a  single  character  misses  doing 
or  saying  exactly  what  the  characters  in 
an  old-fashioned  melodrama  with  a  mod- 
ern setting  ought  to  say  or  do.  And  not 
one  of  them  ever  forgets  him  or  herself 
sufficiently  to  talk  or  act  like  a  human 
being.  Leo,  now  become  Alexander 
Hendrie,  the  Wheat  King,  is  no  longer  a 
real  man,  but  a  puppet.  He  marries  his 
secretary,  "bucks"  up  against  a  delicious- 
ly  stagey  Union,  and  an  equally  melo- 
dramatic railway  strike,  but  as  befits  a 
hero  of  melodrama,  he  is  willing  to  let 
it  all  go  hang  that  he  may  bring  a  noted 
surgeon  into  the  wilderness  to  help  his 
sick  wife.  And  Monica,  the  wife,  the 
heroine,  also  behaves  exactly  as  the  lead- 
ing lady  ought  to  do.  Her  speeches  are  the 
same  old  stock  dialogue,  her  comings  and 
goings  allow  her  to  show  the  audience  all 
sorts  of  gowns  from  a  frontier  riding 
habit  and  an  office  shirtwaist  to  a  fetching 
black  chiffon  affair  in  which  she  has  the 
big  scene  with  her  husband — for  of  course 
it  would  be  rank  heresy  for  the  heroine  to 
have  the  big  scene  In  anything  but  black ! 
All  of  which  is  vastly  amusing — but  dis- 
appointing after  so  auspicious  a  begin- 
ning, cruelly  so.        Grace  Merchant, 


vni 

Percy   J.    Brebner's    "Christopher 

QUARLES"* 

The  fascination  about  a  detective 
story,  which  makes  it  the  favourite  light 
literature  of  men  of  large  affairs  ...  ac- 
cording to  their  own  frequent  confes- 
sions, casts  its  spell  also  over  writers  who 
have  made  themselves  felt  in  other  fields. 
Mr.  Brebner,  whose  work  hitherto  has 
shown  no  leanings  in  this  respect,  comes 
into  the  arena  with  a  new  detective.  As 
the  aim  of  each  new  detective — or  of 
his  creator — is  to  be  as  unlike  the  conven- 
tional idea  of  a  detective  as  possible, 
Christopher  Quarles  may  easily  be  said 
to  distance  those  already  in  the  field  by 
several  lengths.  And  before  we  go  fur- 
ther here,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
some  one  tell  us  what  the  conventional 
idea  of  a  detective  really  is,  since  every 
new  writer  tells  us  his  man  is  something 
quite  different! 

But  certainly  Professor  Quarles  is  the 
most  lovable,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
unpoHceman-like  detective  we  have  yet 
met.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not  a  de- 
tective at  all,  but  a  scholar,  specialising 
in  philosophy  and  keenly  interested  in  the 
hufnan  motives  behind  every  act.  Crimi- 
nal cases  interest  him  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  find  this  motive.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  does  not  make  his  theory 
from  facts.  He  finds  his  theory  of  mo- 
tives first  and  makes  the  facts  fit  it.  It 
Is  an  Interesting  method,  and  as  after  all 
human  nature,  even  if  warped  and 
twisted  out  of  humanity  by  circum- 
stances, is  at  the  back  of  every  crime,  the 
professor  is  not  so  far  wrong  when  he 
insists  that  philosophy  and  imagination 
are  good  guides  for  detective  work.  As 
he  tells  the  bright  young  detective  who 
has  won  his  Interest,  and  who  eventually 
wins  the  heart  and  hand  of  Professor 
Quarles's  granddaughter : 

You  are  very  clever,  but  you  lack  imagi- 
nation to  step  out  as  far  as  you  ought  to 
do.    Cultivate  imagination  and  don't  be  too 

•Christopher  Quarles.  By  Percy  James 
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bound  up  by  common-sense.  Common-sense 
is  merely  the  knowledge  with  which  fools 
on  the  dead  level  are  content  Imagination 
carries  one  to  the  hills  and  shows  something 
of  the  truth  which  lies  behind  what  we  call 
truth. 

Equipped  with  his  imagination  and 
love  for  psychic  motivation,  and  aided  by 
Murray  Wigan's  natural  cleverness  and 
practical  knowledge  of  his  work,  the  Pro- 
fessor unravels  many  mysteries,  some  of 
which  canVank  well  up  in  the  front  of 
similar  plots.  Such  rich  store  of  good 
things  is  offered  that  it  is  hard  to  select 
any  special  ones  particularly  worthy  of 
mention.  Yet,  as  a  guide  for  hurried 
readers,  in  the  matter  of  gruesomeness  the 
cases  scheduled  as  ''The  Identity  of  the 
Final  Victim,"  and  "The  Case  of  the 
Murdered  Financier"  will  easily  bear  off 
the  palm.  For  ingenuity  of  solution  the 
"Riddle  of  the  Circular  Counters"  and 
"The  Disappearance  of  Dr.  Smith" 
should  be  commended.  The  completeness 
of  each  story  in  itself,  connected  by  the 
personalities  of  Quarles,  his  granddaugh- 
ter Zena,  and  the  young  detective,  Mur- 
ray Wigan,  make  the  book  a  particularly 
handy  one  for  the  busy  man  or  woman 
who  like  the  solution  of  an  imaginary 
mystery  but  have  seldom  more  than  a 
short  half  hour  or  so  to  indulge  their  in- 
clination. It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  they 
will  enjoy  having  Christopher  Quarles 
close  at  hand  when  this  lazy  half-hour 

Cornelia  Van  Pelt. 

IX 

John  Trevena's  "Wintering  Hay"* 

It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  readers 
and  critics  will  cease  comparing  John 
Trevena  with  Eden  Phillpotts.  Particu- 
larly in  this  country,  where  the  latest 
Dartmoor  writer  has  not  yet  made  him- 
self the  certain  place  that  now  is  Phill- 
potts's.  Much  they  have  in  common, 
more  than  the  mere  setting.  The  slow, 
unhurried  method,  the  digression  to  lin- 
ger with  Nature,  the  quaint  and  queer 

•Wintering  Hay.  By  John  Trevena.  New 
York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 


types    of    humanity    that    throng    their 
pages  ...  all  this  similarity  is  not  to  be 
avoided  because  conditioned  by  the  sub- 
ject. But  Trevena  is  pitiless  where  Phill- 
potts is  gentle,  epic  where  the  other  is 
lyric.    More  powerful  sometimes  and  yet 
not  always  so  simply  true  to  humanity  in 
his  choice  of  conflict.    In  this  latest  book 
Trevena  has  chosen  to  make  the  human 
protagonist  the  chief  figure  in  his  story. 
The  rugged  unyielding  hills,  the  cruel 
ever-growing  thorns,  all  the  wildness  of 
Dartmoor  surrounding  Cyril  Rossingall 
have  little  to  do  with  his  development. 
The  fate  that  comes  to  him  may  in  some 
way  have  been  helped  by  his  uncle's  piti- 
less insane  fanaticism,  but  the  tragedy  of 
Cyril's  life  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
his  own  character.    Invariably  he  does  the 
wrong  thing  in  the  important  moment. 
And  always  from  fear  of  consequences, 
some  of  which  exist  in  his  imagination 
only.     With  the  selfishness  that  belongs 
to    a    certain    charm,    making    devoted 
friends  he  throws  his  burden  on  those 
friends  as  his  own  heart  rebounds  from 
each  successive  blow.     Until  at  the  last 
having  followed  each  wrong  by  another, 
or  by  some  act  of  selfish  cruelty,  he  real- 
ises how  much  he  is  at  fault  himself.   His 
moral  cowardice  renders  him  a  menace 
to  the  world  of  men  and  women  while 
he  remains  in  it.     He  retires  from  this 
world  to  live  practically  a  hermit  in  a 
country   cottage,    to   study    nature    and 
write  poetry.    Somehow  the  ending  does 
not  satisfy  us.     It  seems  tame  after  the 
tragedy  of  broken  hearts  and  lives  that 
stretch  along  the  trail  of  Cyril's  career. 
And  yet  it  may  be  very  near  truth.     It 
is  more  often  literature  than  life  which 
demands  the  completeness  of  an  imme- 
diate compensating  punishment. 

We  have  learned  to  expect  a  big  can- 
vas teeming  with  figures  in  Trevena's 
books,  and  he  has  not  disappointed  us 
here.  Too  many  and  too  complicated 
they  seem  at  times,  the  rich  wordiness  of 
his  style  adding  to  the  confusion  in  the 
moment  of  reading,  but  adding  afterward 
to  the  strength  of  the  picture  as  it  stands 
out  in  the  memory.  Some  of  the  many 
characters  seem  very  real.     Cyril  him- 
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self,  first  of  all,  is  very  true  to  life.  Kit 
Coke,  the  delightful  tramp ;  "Jane"  Doll, 
who  expects  to  live  forever  as  the  Dolls 
always  do.  Corindon,  the  farmer-phi- 
losopher, have  all  a  semblance  of  flesh  and 
blood  about  them.  But  Andrew  Mutter, 
the  terrifying  fanatic,  is  like  the  creature 
of  a  nightmare  vision,  and  George  Corin- 
don is  scarcely  comprehensible  in  his  su- 
perhuman devotion.    The  women  are  not 


convincing,  unless  we  except  Maria  Ath- 
berry.  But  we  feel  again,  as  one  must 
feel  in  reading  any  book  by  Trevena.  We 
may  dislike  what  he  offers,  we  may  dis- 
agree with  his  attitude  toward  life,  he 
may  often  directly  repel  us,  but  we  know 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  literary  per- 
sonality of  undoubted  power  whom  it  is 
worth  while  to  study   and  to  compre- 


hend. 


Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 


WHY  WOMEN  DISLIKE   KIPLING 


BY  BAILEY  MILLARD 


"You  say  that  women  don't  like  me,"  re- 
marked Rudyard  Kipling  not  long  ago  to 
a  literary  acquaintance.  "You  think  I 
should  write  something  to  please  them. 
What's  the  good?    They  read  me." 

It  was  the  great  artist,  sure  of  himself 
and  sure  of  his  public,  that  spoke,  not 
merely  the  flattered,  spoiled  favourite — 
for  favourite  he  is  despite  his  latter-day  di- 
lution. And  it  is  true  that  he  stands  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  one  who, 
though  sturdily  indifferent  to  women, 
holds  them  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  and 
beyond.  Like  Carlyle,  who  not  only 
scolded  the  whole  race  of  men  and  women, 
but  impaled  them  upon  red-hot  skewers 
of  scorn,  Kipling  has  found  that  to  com- 
pel a  woman  reader  an  author  need  not 
be  nice  to  her — that  in  truth,  he  may  be 
anything  but  nice — ^he  may  be  as  con- 
temptuous of  her  as  he  pleases — may,  in 
fact,  ride  over  her  rough-shod;  and  the 
more  he  does  this  the  more  readily  will 
she  turn  to  his  next  epistle.  Nor  are  men 
readers,  who  always  are  getting  hard 
knocks  from  vigorous  writers,  any  differ- 
ent in  this  respect. 

When  you  understand  this  you  will 
understand  why  Kipling  as  well  as  Car- 
lyle, each  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own 
way  and  with  such  varying  points  of 
view,  particularly  as  to  Toryism  and  im- 
perialism, so  easily  captivated  the  imagi- 


nation of  his  public.  Kipling  has  told 
the  ugliest  truths  about  the  human  race, 
betrayed  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  yet 
in  that  very  betrayal  we  see  one  of  the 
sources  of  his  success.  So  when  we  say 
that  women  dislike  Kipling  we  all  know 
that,  like  him  or  lump  him,  they  are  ever 
ready  to  lend  him  an  attentive  ear.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  women  who,  while 
they  laugh  at  his  prejudices,  are  willing, 
because  of  his  genius,  to  make  allowances 
for  them — allowances  they  never  would 
make  in  the  case  of  a  lesser  writer. 

Save,  perhaps,  Schopenhauer,  who  ridi- 
culed the  pretensions  of  the  female  sex, 
no  great  modern  writer  has  held  women 
so  lightly  as  this  man  from  India.  Like 
the  strand  of  red  which  runs  through 
every  yard  of  British-made  rope,  there  is 
in  all  his  vivid,  vital  work  one  noticeable 
and  distinguishable  trait — a  disdain  of  the 
weaker  sex.  The  only  side  of  that  sex 
which  ever  seems  to  appeal  "to  him  is  the 
savage  side.  Nearly  all  the  tenderness 
he  has  seen  fit  to  lavish  upon  it  is  found 
in  his  treatment  of  the  little  brown 
woman,  such  as  Supiyawlat,  that  "neater, 
sweeter  maiden,  in  a  cleaner,  greener 
land."  Her  he  loves,  but  her  civilised 
sister,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  derides. 
If  the  chief  character  in  "Without  Bene- 
fit of  Clergy"  had  been  a  white  woman 
of    the    same    type    she    would    have 
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"shrieked  and  raved  with  wicked,  filthy 
words."  Never  would  there  have  come 
from  her  mouth  the  soft-spoken,  ear- 
soothing  terms  and  tones  that  came  from 
the  Hindoo  heroine. 

There  have  been  those  critics  who  have 
held  that  The  Vampire  is  the  most  vi- 
triolic thing  ever  written  by  man  against 
woman,  but  this  was  before  The  Fe- 
male of  the  Species,  The  Vampire 
voiced  a  valid  complaint  against  a  par- 
ticular Xypt  of  woman — the  woman  who 
destroys  men.  The  Female  of  the  Species 
arraigns  the  whole  sex,  solidly  and  with- 
out exception.  It  places  man,  with  his 
reverence  for  "the  God  of  Abstract  Jus- 
tice which  no  woman  understands,"  upon 
a  pinnacle  looking  far  down  upon  her 
where  she  stands,  uttering  the  "speech 
that  drips,  corrodes  and  poisons,"  likened 
to  a  "cobra's  bites."  Her  "unprovoked 
and  awful  charges"  are  like  those  of  the 
she-bear. 

.    .    .      Heaven  help  him  who  denies, 
He  will  meet  no  cool  discussion,  but  the  in- 
stant, white-hot,  wild 
Wakened  ^female  of  the  species,,  warring  as 
for  spouse  or  child. 

Obviously  these  words  were  not  ut- 
tered in  a  bantering  vein,  such  as  he  as- 
sumed when  he  penned  the  line 

A    young   man    married    is    a    young    man 
marred. 

Or  that  other  light  shaft  of  ridicule, 

A  woman  is  only  a  woman, 
But  a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke.  * 

Even  those  women  who  do  not  par- 
ticularly enjoy  such  jests  at  the  expense 
of  their  sex  will  let  them  pass  with  a 
murmur  of  mild  reproof  or  perhaps  mere- 
ly a  laugh.  They  recognise  such  things 
as  mere  pieces  of  pleasantry;  and  make 
no  great  protest,  either  as  to  the  senti- 
ment or  what  occasioned  or  inspired  it. 
But  women  as  a  whdle,  and  particularly 
those  up-to-date  ones  vho  label  them- 
selves "liberated,"  do  not  pass  so  lightly 
over  The  Female  of  the  Species.  The 
well-read  ones  recognise  it  as  the  deep, 


deliberate  utterance  of  the  mature  Kip- 
ling— the  great  writer  whom  they  hoped 
would  outgrow  the  unchivalrous  ten- 
dency exhibited  in  his  earlier  works. 
When  it  first  appeared  those  of  the  "cul- 
turine"  class  regarded  it  as  a  venomous 
stab  at  women  and  wrote  weak  verses  in 
reply  to  prove  how  essentially  unfair  and 
indubitably  wrong  the  writer  was.  The 
plain  members  of  the  sex  resented  every 
word  of  this  rude  sally  from  the  auda- 
cious British  bard  and  cried  that  he  was 
"too  mean  for  anything." 

The  poem — if  these  and  other  such 
raw  Kiplingian  coUops  from  the  rump  of 
Pegasus  may  be  called  poetry — came  at 
a  time  when  aroused  and  militant 
womanhood  was  massing  itself  in  protest 
against  man's  rule  of  things,  and  men 
were  meekly  bowing  to  the  cry  of  "Votes 
for  Women !"  Citadel  after  citadel  had 
been  captured  by  the  sex,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  pleased  and  proud  expectancy 
of  greater  and  more  complete  triumphs, 
when  along  came  a  man  who  had  the 
greatest  audience  ever  enjoyed  by  any 
writer  in  his  own  lifetime  to  cry  out  in 
rabid,  biting  verse  the  unfitness  of  woman 
for  any  sort  of  dispassionate  rule — to 
declare  that  she  had  no  sense  of  justice, 
to  show  conclusively  that  though  "she 
must  command" — supposedly  in  her  own 
little  sphere — "she  may  not  govern,"  be- 
cause she  is  like  a  she-bear  in  her  "un- 
provoked and  awful  charges"  and  like  a 
cobra  because  her  speech  "drips,  corrodes 
and  poisons." 

Kipling  has  always  kept  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  his  public;  but  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
of  great  prominence,  jealous  of  his  repu- 
tation, would  have  gone  as  far  as  he  in 
defiance  of  chivalry  without  encourage- 
ment. All  the  earlier  Victorian  poets 
sang  tenderly  of  women,  and  nearly  all 
the  novelists  were  careful  to  paint  pretty 
pictures  of  the  sex.  Nor  were  the  men, 
as  a  rule,  badly  treated.  There  was  a 
preference  for  the  gentlemanly,  soft- 
spoken  hero,  with  the  beautifully  curled 
moustache — the  kind  that  Lord  Lytton 
used  to  draw.  But  somehow  male  An- 
glo-Saxons grew  tired  of  these  pretty  pco- 
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pic  and  they  became  weary  of  Tenny- 
son's Mauds  and  Marianas.  There  was 
a  growing  spirit  of — ^well,  shall  we  call  it 
coarseness?  Perhaps  not,  but  in  a  ram- 
pant business  age  the  Mauds  and  Mari- 
anas are  not  appreciated,  and  the  sort  of 
Britisher  who  would  eat  up  Childe  Har- 
old and  Lalla  Rookh,  in  the  days  of  By- 
ron and  Moore,  has  given  place  to  the 
kind  who  finds  in  Gunga  Din  and  Tom- 
linson  the  kind  of  thing  he  is  looking  for. 
This  sort  of  reader  liked  Stevenson  pretty 
well,  thank  you,  but  after  all,  he  was  a 
little  too  romantic  and  unreal.  When 
Kipling  came  along,  with  his  searchlight 
flashes  of  rough  realism,  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  whole,  great,  coarse, 
clanging  commercial  age — that  is  the 
male  part  of  it — for  women,  at  the  first, 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  him.  Here 
was  the  cave  man  let  loose  in  modern 
literature — the  man  who  dealt  with  the 
primal  instincts  of  mankind — and  the 
hard-dealing  business  folk  and  the  young 
men  who  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  big 
rough,  adventurous  world  and  "do 
things"  grasped  him  greedily. 

As  this  cave  man  developed  and 
women  saw  what  he  was  doing  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  no  wonder.  For 
whatever  there  is  in  our  civilisation  that 
savours  of  refinement  was  put  there  by 
woman.  Her  great  fight  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  against  the  un- 
couth and  the  unlovely.  Let  her  enter 
the  roughest  sort  of  a  mining  camp  and, 
lo  I  traces  of  the  beautiful  begin  to  appear 
and  the  roughness  to  fade  away.  And 
wherever,  in  town  or  in  country,  she  sees 
an  upspringing  tendency  toward  the  un- 
couth .  there  she  is,  with  her  two  soft 
white  hands,  ready  to  pull  it  down.  True, 
she  loves  strong  men  and  valiant  deeds, 
but  she,  does  not  love  unkempt  and  un- 
clean men,  no  matter  how  strong  or  val- 
iant. She  sees  to  it  that  they  comb  their 
hair  and  wash  their  faces  and  use  nice 
words  in  her  presence.  Above  all  things 
she  loathes  those  of  her  own  sex  who 
smoke  "whackin'  big  cheroots"  or  who 
"shriek  and  rave  with  wicked,  filthy 
words."  And,  no  matter  how  true  may 
be  the  sentiment,  she  does  not  like  to  hear 


a  man  talk  of  his  dead  wife  and  the 
things  which  "she  couldn't  understand," 
as  Gloster  talked  to  his  son  about  the 
young  man's  mother.  There  is  phrase 
after  phrase  in  this  poem  that  most 
women  would  delete  if  they  were  given 
it  to  edit. 

Women  will  forgive  much  in  a  hero, 
most  of  all  in  a  literary  hero.  To  any 
woman  of  wide  reading  and  high  appre- 
ciation Milton  is  a  man  enshrined, 
though  he  wrote  of  Mary  Powell,  "My 
wife,  my  traitress!  Let  her  not  come 
near  me!"  Even  the  poetry-loving  suf- 
fragette will  not  be  greatly  shocked 
when  she  comes  upon  such  Miltonic  lines 
as  these: 

God's  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 
Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour, 
Smile  she  or  lower. 
So  shall  he  at  last  confusion  draw 
On  his  whole  life,  not  swayed 
By  female  usurpation  or  dismayed. 

For  she  will  say  that  they  belong  to  a 
past  age. 

Now  we  are  not  comparing  Kipling 
to  Milton,  but  only  trying  to  see  how 
much  women  are  willing  to  overlook  in 
a  really  great  poet,  who  only  rarely  of- 
fended them.  They  will  pass  over  such 
sentiments  as  have  just  been  quoted  and 
let  the  old-time  Milton  stand  upon  his 
pedestal,  but  they  will  not  overlook  the 
modern  Kipling.  Why?  Because,  leav- 
ing aside  all  considerations  of  relative 
poetic  merit,  there  is  this  in  Kipling 
which  always  rankles  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  woman  reader:  His  steady,  con- 
sistent attitude  of  depreciation  of  them, 
his  readiness  to  affront  them  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  surprising  ways,  and  his 
everlasting  glorification  of  the  raw,  rough 
side  of  human  life. 

To  women,  much  more  than  to  rtien, 
marriage  is  always  a  serious  thing.  To 
many  of  Kipling's  characters,  and  infcr- 
entially  to  their  creator,  marriage  is 
merely  a  joke.  Mrs.  Cheyne,  who  mere- 
ly lives  to  spend  her  husband's  money 
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and  travels  around  to  soothe  her  nerves 
and  to  amuse  her  boy,  decrees  thingSi 
never   her    husband.      Everything    goes 
down  before  her.     She  has  spoiled  her 
son,  who  luckily  falls  into  the  sea  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  trawlers  who  make 
a  man  of  him,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
story  he  is  left  in  a  way  to  be  spoiled 
again.     The  finale  is  a  disappointment 
to  women  who  dote  upon  a  love  story — 
and  all  of  them  do — for  they  would  like 
to  sec  Harvey  through  college  and  safely 
married.      There   should    have   been    a 
tawny-faced  skipper's  daughter  as  a  dory 
mate  for  Harvey  on  the  Grand  Banks, 
or  some  sort  of  love  romance  somewhere 
in  the  book.    Here  is  another  reason  for 
the  sex's  dislike  for  Kipling — the  bland, 
indifferent   manner   in   which   he   omits 
them.     He  is  like  Stevenson  in  this  re- 
gard, only  that  all  women  that  know 
Stevenson  like  him,  for  when  a  woman 
does  appear  upon  his  page  off  goes  Robert 
Louis's  hat  and  out  come  the  soft  words 
of  the  born  cavalier.    But  many  of  Kip- 
ling's women  are  not  of  the  kind  one 
cares    to    salute   with    uncovered    head. 
And   here  is  another   grievance   of   the 
softersex : Women  cannot  forgive  Kipling 
for  everlastingly  introducing  the  coarsest 
of   female  characters,   and    even   where 
they  are  not  very  coarse  they  are  likely 
to  be  unscrupulous  intriguers  or  strong- 
minded  wielders  of  unholy  power, 

An  American  girl  lays  down  her  Kip- 
ling with  puzzled  brow  and  asks : 

"Aren't  there  any  nice  women  in  In- 
dia?" 

Such  a  girl  probably  has  not  read  The 
Gadsbys  or  A  Second-Rat e  Woman.  She 
has  been  running  afoul  of  Mrs.  Hauks- 
bee,  Mrs.  Mallowe  and  such  others  of 
the  swift  Simla  set  to  whom  "all  com- 
plications are  as  old  as  the  hills." 

"Are  my  women  coarse?"  Kipling 
would  say  in  reply.  "Well,  then,  they 
are  coarse."  Just  as  Walt  Whitman, 
another  vendor  of  coarseness  as  well  as 
of  ambiguities,  says:  "Do  I  contradict 
myself?    Then  I  contradict  myself." 

American  women  have  not  come  in  for 
any  gentler  treatment  at  Kipling's  hands 
than   those  of   India.     In  his  overland 


travels  he  makes  notes  upon  dive  girls, 
typewriter  girls  and  rich  young  women 
who  run  the  house  and  own  their  fath- 
ers and  mothers.  But  then  there  is  Kate 
Sheriff,  the  Colorado  girl  who  "had 
never  lived  where  the  railroad  ran  both 
ways."  Women  like  Kate  fairly  well, 
though  they  find  it  impossible  to  square 
her  character.  This  is  because  she  is  only 
half  Kipling's.  Balestier  began  her  and 
Kipling  carried  her  into  India  and  lost 
a  goodly  part  of  her  as  she  was  first  con- 
ceived. 

But  it  may  be,  because  of  these  objec- 
tions and  protests,  that  Kipling  has  left 
women  out  of  some  of  his  later  books. 
There  are  no  women  in  Kim,  that  won- 
derful index  to  East  Indian  character, 
save  a  creature  of  the  underworld  who 
appears  to  assist  the  hero  in  one  of  his 
disguises  and  to  help  him  to  escape  out  of 
a  tight  box.     As  a  rule  the  stories  of 
Traffics  and  Discoveries  deal  only  with 
men  and  men  of  a  hard,  burly  type.    To 
be  sure,  there  is  the  enigmatical  They, 
in    which    one    JUizzles   over    the    soft, 
dreamy  Mrs.  Madden,  for  whom  women 
as  a  rule  care  little,  for  they  do  not  un- 
derstand her.    Then  there  is  Mrs.  Bath- 
urst,  who  is  outside  the  sympathies  of  all 
the  respectables,  for  she  is  only  a  bar- 
woman  who  sells  ale  to  sodden  sailors. 
Still  when  the  writer  asked  a  good  house- 
wife  to   read    Mrs.   Bathurst   and    tell 
him  what  she  honestly  thought  of  the  tale 
the  criticism  was  not  altogether  unfavour- 
able. 

"It's  a  strong  story  of  real  men  of  the 
British  navy,"  remarked  the  fair  reader — 
"probably  as  strong  as  anything  in  Sol- 
diers Three.  I  was  surprised  at  this  be- 
cause I  had  been  told  that  Kipling  does 
not  show  so  much  vigour  in  his  later 
work.  But  the  strength  lies  chiefly  in  the 
ugliness  of  the  character  portrayal  and 
the  awful  language  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  men.  Take  the  scene  where  Mrs. 
Bathurst  appears  in  the  moving  picture 
at  the  railway  station  and  observe  the 
kifid  of  talk  in  which  it  is  described." 

^    Picking  up  the  book  the  writer's  friend 
turned  the  leaves  and  found  this  passage : 
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She  came  forward — right  forward — she 
looked  out  straight  at  us  with  that  blindish 
look  which  Pritch  alluded  to.  She  walked 
on  and  on  till  she  melted  out  of  the  picture 
— like — like  a  shadow  jumpin'  over  a  candle, 
an'  as  she  went  I  'eard  Dawson  in  the  tickey 
seats  be^nd  sing  out:  "Christ!  There's  Mrs. 
B!" 

Hooper  swallowed  his  spittle  and  leaned 
forward  intently. 

Vickey  touched  me  on  the  knee  again.  He 
was  clicking  his  four  false  teeth,  with  his 
jaw  down  like  an  enteric  at  the  last  kick. 

"Now,"  continued  the  fair  critic,  "why 
couldn't  that  all  have  been  told  in  less 
offensive  language?  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  give  the  hero  false  teeth?  And 
why  was  it  necessary  for  that  same  hero 
to  get  drunk  every  night  for  five  consecu- 
tive nights  whenever  he  went  to  see  his 
barlady  on  the  motion-picture  screen? 
Was  it  because  she  was  a  barlady  that 
she  inspired  him  to  intoxication?  Why 
does  Kipling  always  have  to  be  writing 
about  such  women?" 

Nor  do  many  of  these  essentially 
proper  women  readers,  whether  they  are 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  or  not,  care  for  the 
other  stories  in  which  rough  men  wallow 
in  red  liquor  and  commit  beastly  acts. 
Few  women  care  for  a  story  that  is  redo- 
lent of  rum.  Editor  Bok  knows  this 
very  well  and  he  scented  a  storm  of  pro- 
test in  a  Kipling  story  in  which  he  re- 
ceived more  "booze"  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for.  He  sent  a  carefully  worded 
message  to  the  author,  praying  for  the 
privilege  of  altering  some  of  the  rum- 
bottle  passages.  Kipling's  famous  reply 
made  the  whole  country  smile: 

"Make  it  Mellen's  food  instead." 

But  there  is  where  Kipling,  big  as  he 
is,  was  not  quite  big  enough  to  see  that 
in  writing  for  women  in  a  woman's 
magazine  the  wise  course  lies  somewhere 
between  rum  and  baby  food. 

In  these  days,  when  young  people  read 
everything,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  American  and  English 
mothers  like  to  entrust  the  Just  So  stories 
in  the  hands  of  their  children.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  many  of  them  do  not  prefer 


their  offspring  to  feed  upon  literature  of 
quite  such  strength.  But  Puck  of  Pook's 
Hill  is  not  only  considered  safe,  but  is 
regarded  as  wholesome,  nutritive  literary 
provender;  for  there  the  young  folk  arc 
given  reams  of  early  English  history  and 
mythology  thinly  disguised  as  fiction,  and 
as  harmless  as  it  is  delightful. 

"Do  I  consider  Kipling  lacking  in 
courtesy  to  my  sex?"  repeated  a  woman 
of  catholic  literary  taste  when  the  writer 
asked  her  the  question.  "Well  I  suppose 
the  answer,  on  the  whole,  would  be 
*Yes,'  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  readers 
who  is  always  looking  for  compliments 
from  an  author.  True,  his  brutal  vigour 
is  sometimes  a  little  too  much  for  me. 
But  then  none  of  us  goes  to  Kipling  for 
beauty — always  for  strength.  Here  and 
there  I  have  found  in  him  chivalry  of 
the  highest,  as  for  example  where  he  vir- 
tually advises  men  to  perjure  themselves 
like  gentlemen  to  save  the  honour  of  an 
erring  married  woman: 

If  she  have  written  a  letter,  delay  not  an 

instant,  but  burn  it. 
Tear  it  in  pieces,  O  fool,  and  the  wind  to 

her  mate  shall  return  it 
If  there  be  trouble  to  Herward,  and  a  lie 

of  the  blackest  can  clear. 
Lie  while  your  lips  can  move  or  a  man  is 

alive  to  hear! 

"I  think,"  the  wise  woman  reader  con- 
cluded, "that  every  woman,  good  or  bad, 
must  appreciate  such  strenuous  gallantry 
as  this.  And  when  it  comes  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  filial  love  his  Mother  o'  Mine 
is  one  of  the  tenderest  things  in  the  lan- 
guage." 

So,  as  we  see,  here  and  there  are  liberal 
women  readers  who  accept  Kipling's 
great  art  for  what  it  is  and  without  ques- 
tion. But  with  women  as  with  men,  the 
great  majority  of  readers  are  not  persons 
who  place  art  first  and  their  likes  and 
dislikes  afterward.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  to  the  average  woman  that  Kipling 
deals  with  women  as  he  finds  them  and 
that  he  has  found  more  coarse  and  ugly 
ones  than  he  has  found  of  the  refined  and 
the  beautiful.  Useless  to  say  that  such  is 
the  common  result  of  observation  with  us 
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all.  Vain  to  point  out  that  rough  men 
use  rough  words  and  do  rough  deeds,  that 
they  swear  hard  and  fight  hard.  The 
good  average  woman,  not  an  artist  nor 
with  an  artist's  point  of  view,  but  ever 
mindful  that  her  mission  on  earth  is  to 


repress  the  profane  and  to  banish  the  un- 
couth, will  still  be  shocked  at  harsh 
speech  and  disorderly  scenes,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  uttered  or  pictured  by 
Rudyard  Kipling  or  by  even  a  greater 
artist  than  he,  should  any  arise. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  EMPRESS 


Part  XI — Conclusion 


Professor  Nippold,  in  his  book  on  the 
first  two  German  Emperors,  has  drawn 
a  very  sympathetic  and  understanding 
picture  of  the  Empress  Frederick. 

She  had,  he  says,  a  most  cheerful  tem- 
perament, and  a  rapid  eye  for  the  hu- 
morous, in  spite  of  so  many  terrible  blows 
of  fate.  She  always  saw  everything  from 
the  good  side  and  quickly  forgave  people 
their  faults;  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak 
iU  of  any  one  in  her  presence.  She  was 
often  misunderstood  and  unjustly  ac- 
cused, and  when  she  saw  things  written 
against  her  in  the  papers  she  was  terribly 
wounded.  For  instance,  it  was  said  that 
she  had  prevented  the  building  of  a 
tower  on  the  "Altkonig"  for  the  public 
to  enjoy  the  view,  but  the  fact  was  that 
she  had  never  heard  anything  about  the 
proposal.  Sometimes  she  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  answering  some  of  these 
base  accusations.  She  was  also  accused 
of  parsimony,  and  her  income  was  enor- 
mously exaggerated.  The  claims  on  her 
purse  were  innumerable.  She  had  forty- 
two  philanthropic  institutions  which  she 
had  to  help,  and  in  one  year  there  were 
thirty-seven  bazaars,  to  each  of  which  she 
had  to  send  gifts.  Altogether  her  ex- 
penses were  enormously  heavy. 

When  the  Empress  is  blamed  for  be- 
ing a  thorough  Englishwoman,  let  it  be 
said  at  once,  exclaims  Professor  Nippold, 
that  everything  good  and  praiseworthy  in 
England  she  tried  to  introduce  into  her 
own  adopted  country.  She  was  always 
vexed  and  pained  when  things  were  said 


against  England,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  England's  colonies.  "The  Eng- 
lish," she  would  say,  "arrange  everything 
in  the  Colonies  most  beautifully, — roads, 
railways,  post,  telegraphs,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  police,  and  then  every  one, 
to  whichever  nation  he  belongs,  can 
trade  undisturbed.  And  I  cannot  think 
that  for  that  England  should  be  thanked 
•  in  such  an  evil  way !"  Many  people  re- 
garded it  as  an  injustice  to  Germany 
that  she  should  have  had  such  warm  sym- 
pathies with  England.  She  was  through 
and  through  an  Englishwoman,  if  not  by 
descent,  yet  by  every  impression  received 
in  childhood  and  by  education. 

The  professor  goes  on  to  express  the 
opinion  that  no  Englishman  or  English- 
woman, of  whatever  age,  ever  gives  up 
his  or  her  nationality  and  love  of  coun- 
try, in  whatever  circumstances  they  may 
find  themselves,  "a  contrast  to  so  many 
Germans,  who  are  far  less  faithful  to 
their  nationality.  The  Empress  Freder- 
ick, as  eldest  child  of  Queen  Victoria  of 
England,  had  the  title  of  Princess  Royal, 
and  she  could  not  help  feeling  herself 
the  first  princess  of  a  wonderful  Empire 
of  very  old  culture,  and  this  proud  feel- 
ing never  left  her." 

This  estimate  and  defence  of  the  Em- 
press is  particularly  valuable  as  coming 
from  a  man  of  shrewd  intelligence  and 
observation,  who  was  himself  a  German. 

On  another  occasion  Nippold  wrote  of 
the  Empress  with  clear  insight:  "One 
thing  this  distinguished  woman  never  un- 
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derstood — to  hide  her  feelings.  She 
never  posed;  everything  was  sincere  in 
her  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

In  her  will  the  Empress  left  Professor 
Nippold  a  letter-weight,  which  she  had 
used  every  day,  as  a  souvenir  of  a  con- 
versation they  had  had  one  evening  in  her 
study.  This  letter-weight,  which  always 
lay  on  her  table,  was  composed  of  an  old 
Roman  bronze — a  broken  Sphinx  figure 
— on  a  marble  slab.  A  ring  bound  this 
figure  to  the  slab,  and  the  inscription  en- 
graved was:  "This  stone  was  picked  up 
by  H.R.H.  Princess  Elizabeth  on  the 
walk  of  Frogmore,  1808." 

Professor  Nippold  goes  on  to  say  that 
while  the  Empress  was  talking  to  him 
one  evening  a  telegram  arrived  which  ob- 
viously had  to  do  with  the  crisis  which 
led  to  the  Greco-Turkish  War.  As 
Nippold  saw  that  she  was  much  preoccu- 
pied with  the  telegram  and  had  to  think 
of  the  answer,  and  yet  did  not  want  to 
send  him  away,  he  delicately  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  wait  and  look  at  the  pictures. 
When  the  Empress  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion, the  professor  asked  about  a  picture 
which  hung  in  the  study.  She  named  the 
different  figures  in  the  group,  among 
them  being  that  young  Princess  Eliza- 
beth who  had  found  the  stone. 

That  she  should  have  left  Nippold  the 
letter-weight  showed,  as  he  truly  says,  the 
wonderful  memory  and  kindly  attention 
in  which  consists  la  politesse  des  princes. 

This  Princess  Elizabeth  married  one 
of  the  last  Counts  of  Hesse-Homburg. 
Since  then  a  monument  to  that  Royal 
house  has  been  erected  in  Homburg,  and 
in  the  Emperor's  speech  at  the  unveiling 
on  August  17,  1906,  occurred  these 
words:  "I  commemorate  the  Landgrafin 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  George  III  of 
England.  She  was  a  real  mother  to  this 
country  and  worked  and  cared  for  her 
adopted  fatherland.  The  Homburgers 
to  this  day  think  of  her  with  real  thank- 
fulness and  reverence." 

Professor  Nippold  gives  a  characteris- 
tic letter  which  he  received  from  the  Em- 
press, evidently  on  the  subject  of  those 
historical  studies  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollcrn  to  which,  as  we  have  already 


mentioned,  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  one 
time  devoted  himself  with  ardour.  The 
letter  is  so  interesting,  especially  in  the 
views  which  it  expresses  on  the  subject 
of  royal  biography,  that  to  quote  it  in 
full  needs  no  apology: 

"Dear  Professor^ — Many  thanks  for 
sending  the  separate  pages  from  the 
Deutsche  Revue  of  February,  and  for 
your  excellent  report,  which  has  so  much 
in  it  that  does  my  heart  good.  You  mean 
well  and  truly,  not  only  as  regards  his- 
tory, but  also  with  the  noble  men  who 
now  lie  in  their  graves,  and  whose  deeds 
and  influence  should  be  properly  appre- 
ciated in  wide  circles  and  through  the 
proper  medium. 

"The  work  grows,  however,  even  as 
you  work  upon  it;  the  subject  becomes 
more  and  more  important,  and  one 
should  ask  one's  self  whether  the  time 
has  come  thus  to  lift  the  veil.  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  and  more  cautious  to  close 
these  papers  for  the  Revue,  and  then  to 
continue  your  labours,  so  that  later  a 
book  could  appear  for  which  we  could 
utilise  this  material,  but  not  lightly  or  too 
soon  ?  The  letter  of  which  you  send  me  a 
copy — from  our  Kaiser  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  IV — should  not,  for  instance,  ap- 
pear without  the  letter  from  my  father, 
but  that  would  arouse  a  fearful  stoYm 
of  discussion.  In  the  political  world 
there  is  so  much  tinder  ready  that  one 
must  do  all  one  can  to  avoid  bringing  in 
anything  exciting. 

"As  long  as  Bismarck  is  alive,  it  is 
very  difficult!  Also  these  things  affect 
my  mother,  so  that  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  you  be- 
fore the  publication  continues  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue.  Professor  Ranke  has 
handled  the  life  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV 
as  the  Court  here  wished  it  to  be  treated. 
Similar  books  have  now  appeared,  with 
authorisation,  with  regard  to  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  and  in  Weimar,  I  believe, 
some  one  iswriting  a  book  on  the  Kaiserin 
Augusta.  All  these  writers,  however,  are 
strictly  conservative  and  orthodox  in  re- 
ligion (therefore  one-sided),  and  of  all 
those  currents  which  flowed  into  the  lives 
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of  the  dead,  no  word  is  spoken,  in  the 
sense  that  I  mean.  It  is  impossible  thus 
to  omit  and  yet  give  the  public  a  true 
picture  of  the  persons,  of  their  time,  and 
of  the  parts  they  played.  You  will  see 
for  yourself  the  consequences  of  such 
publication.  You  have  more  experience 
than  I,  and  perhaps  you  can  reassure  me." 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life,  the 
Empress  Frederick  paid  repeated  visits 
to  England,  where  she  had  many  at- 
tached friends. 

She  much  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  in  1895,  when  she  was  able  to 
study  the  wood-carving  in  the  cathedral, 
as  well  as  Fountains  Abbey  and  other 
places  of  historical  interest.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  her  that  only  a  few  moments 
before  she  left  Ripon,  while  she  was  ac- 
tually waiting  for  the  carriage  to  take  her 
to  the  station,  she  exclaimed,  "How  much 
I  should  like  to  paint  this  view !"  Draw- 
ing materials  and  a  paint-box  were 
brought  her ;  she  sat  down,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  produced  a  charming  sketch  of 
the  cathedral  amid  fields  and  \rees. 

As  an  artist  the  Empress  was  undoubt- 
edly far  more  than  a  mere  amateur,  espe- 
cially in  sculpture.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion,  having  given  a  commission  to 
the  famous  German  sculptor,  Uphues,  for 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, she  visited  his  studio  one  day  when 
he  was  at  work  on  the  clay  model.  This 
did  not  seem  to  her  to  promise  a  good 
likeness,  and  she  thereupon  set  to  work 
on  the  clay  herself,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  she  quite  transformed  the  model,  so 
that  when  it  was  carried  out  in  marble  it 
became  universally  recognised  as  the  best 
presentment  in  existence  of  the  Emperor's 
features.  Uphues  also  made  a  bust  of 
the  Empress  herself,  which  was  set  up  in 
1902  on  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Promenade 
at  Homburg. 

The  Empress  had  first  met  the  Boyd 
Carpenters  in  1866,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Prince  Sigismund.  She  happened  to 
hear  a  sermon  from  the  then  Canon 
Boyd  Carpenter  which  brought  her  much 
comfort,  and  the  acquaintance  then  be- 
gun developed  into  warm  friendship. 


The  Bishop  had  a  great  admiration  for 
the  Empress's  sympathetic  alacrity  of 
mind.  "She  had  wide  range,"  he  writes, 
"and  quick  intellectual  sympathies;  she 
understood  a  passing  allusion;  she  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  thought;  there  were 
no  irritating  delays;  there  were  no  vacant 
incoherences  in  an  observation,  which 
show  that  the  thread  has  been  lost.  She 
had  read ;  she  had  thought ;  she  had  trav- 
elled; she  had  observed;  she  had  mixed 
with  many  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the 
time;  she  had  taken  practical  part  in 
many  great  and  humane  enterprises.  Con- 
sequently her  range  was  large,  and  her 
mental  equipment  was  well  furnished 
and  ready  for  use.  Conversation  with 
her  could  never  become  insipid." 

The  Empress  always  did  everything 
she  could  to  improve  Anglo-German  re- 
lations, and  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  fa- 
mous telegram  which  her  son  sent  to 
President  Kruger  in  January,  1896, 
keenly  distressed  her.  She  wrote  to  her 
old  friend  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  DuflE: 

"But  even  this  most  sad  episode  be- 
tween our  two  countries  has  not  shaken 
my  faith  in  our  old  opinions  that  there 
are  many,  many  higher  interests  in  com- 
mon, why  we  should  get  on  together  and 
be  of  use  to  each  other  in  helping  on 
civilisation  and  progress.  I  trust  that  a 
good  understanding  will  outlive  hatred 
and  jealousy." 

And  again:  "When  I  think  of  my 
father  and  of  all  his  friends  and  of  our 
friends,  it  appears  to  me  almost  ludicrous 
that  Germany  and  England  should  be 
enemies." 

In  1897  the  Empress  Frederick  took 
part  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  driving  in. 
^the  procession  with  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg.  The  sight  of  the  two  wid- 
owed sisters,  who  had  put  aside  their 
grief  to  join  in  that  great  day  of  na- 
tional rejoicing,  deeply  touched  many  of 
the  spectators.  The  Empress  herself 
wrote  of  this  occasion  in  which  she 
"gladly  and  thankfully  joined  with  proud 
heart" : 

"The  weight  of  lonely,  hidden  grief 
often  feels  heaviest  when  all  surround- 
ings are  in  such  contrast.    And  yet  the 
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heart  of  man  is  so  made  that  many  feel- 
ings find  room  in  it  together ;  so  gratitude 
and  thankfulness  mingle  with  memories 
so  sad  that  they  can  never  lose  their  bit- 
terness." 

Madame  Waddington,  the  wife  of 
that  old  Rugby  and  Cambridge  man  who 
filled  with  such  distinction  the  post  of 
French  Ambassador  in  London,  has  left 
a  record  of  a  conversation  she  had  with 
the  Empress  in  August,  1897.  Madame 
Waddington,  who  was  an  American  by 
birth,  was  struck  by  a  question  the  Em- 
press asked  her,  namely,  whether  she  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  settle  down  in 
France  after  having  lived  ten  years  in 
London — "the  great  centre  of  the 
world."  Madame  Waddington  replied 
that  she  was  not  at  all  to  be  pitied  for 
living  in  Paris,  that  her  son  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  all  his  interests  were  in 
France;  and  she  adds:  "Au  fond,  not- 
withstanding all  the  years  she  has  lived 
in  Germany,  the  Empress  is  absolutely 
English  still  in  her  heart." 

They  had  some  talk  about  Wagner, 
and  Madame  Waddington  informed  the 
Empress  that  there  was  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  performance  of  Die  Meistersingers 
at  the  Grand  Opera  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Frau  Wagner  considered  the 
choruses  too  difficult  to  translate  or  to 
sing  with  the  true  spirit  in  any  language 
but  German.  The  Empress  replied: 

"She  is  quite  right;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  Wagner's  operas,  and  es- 
sentially German  in  plot  and'  structure. 
It  scarcely  bears  translation  in  English, 
and  in  French  would  be  impossible; 
neither  is  the  music  in  my  mind  at  all 
suited  to  the  French  character.  The 
mythical  legends  of  the  Cycle  would  ap- 
peal more  to  the  French,  I  think,  than  the 
ordinary  German  life." 

The  Empress  was  a  real  connoisseur 
in  music,  of  which  she  had  a  wide  knowl- 
edge, though  her  skill  as  a  performer 
was  considered  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Like  her  mother,  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick was  a  great  letter-writer.  She  wrote 
in  a  mixture  of  German  and  English, 
choosing  the  most  telling  expressions,  and 


she  was  in  constant  communication  with 
various  distinguished  Englishmen  for 
years.  To  them  she  sent  long  and  very 
frank  letters  about  everything  that  in- 
terested her,  especially  foreign  politics. 

As  has  been  already  indicated  in  this 
book,  the  Empress  was  in  the  habit  of 
showing,  far  more  clearly  than  most 
Royal  personages  allow  themselves  to  do, 
exactly  what  she  felt  about  those  whom 
she  met  even  for  the  first  or  the  second 
time.  This  found  either  an  answering 
antagonism  or  a  reciprocal  liking  in  those 
with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact. 
Many  of  the  distinguished  men  whom 
she  heartily  admired  speak  of  her,  and 
that  in  their  most  secret  letters  and  dia- 
ries, with  an  admiration  approaching  en- 
thusiasm. But  now  and  again  comes  a 
discordant  note.  Such  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley's  Anglo- American 
Memories, 

The  old  journalist  describes  her  in  a 
way  which  gives  a  far  from  pleasant  im- 
pression of  the  Empress  towards  the  end 
of  her  life.  He  was  presented  to  her 
by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  at  Hom- 
burg,  and  the  first  thing  he  noticed  was 
that,  though  she  was  very  like  Queen 
Victoria,  her  manner  was  less  simple  and 
therefore  had  less  authority.  He  also 
criticises  her  dress,  and  observes  that 
both  the  late  Queen  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter "showed  an  indifference  to  the  art  of 
personal  adornment." 

Mr.  Smalley  admits  that  the  Empress 
has  a  much  greater  vivacity  than  the 
Queen,  but  he  thinks  that  this  vivacity 
becomes  restless,  and  that  her  mind  can 
never  be  in  repose.  He  says  drily  that, 
from  her  marriage  and  down  to  the  day 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  death,  she 
had  lived  in  a  dream-world  of  her  own 
creation,  her  belief  being  so  strong,  her 
conviction  that  she  knew  what  was  best 
for  those  about  her  so  complete,  that  the 
facts  had  to  adjust  themselves  ^  best 
they  could  to  that  belief  and  that  con- 
viction. 

As  was  the  Empress's  way  when  a 
stranger,  and  especially  a  foreigner,  was 
presented  to  her,  she  at  once  began  to 
talk  of  Mr.  Smalley's  country  and  of 
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what  she  supposed  would  interest  him. 
Instead  of  allowing  him  to  say  what  he 
thought,  she  plunged  directly  into  Ameri- 
can topics,  especially  commenting  on 
what  she  supposed  to  be  the  position  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  It  soon 
became  clear,  or  so  he  thdUght,  that  she 
had  a  correspondent  in  Chicago  from 
whom  she  had  derived  her  impressions. 
''She  talked  with  clearness,  with  energy 
and  almost  apostolic  fervour,  the  voice 
penetrating  rather  than  melodious." 

Mr.  Smalley  said  to  himself  that  all 
that  she  asserted  might  be  true  of  Chi- 
cago, but  of  what  else  was  it  true?  And 
he  was  evidently  much  nettled  that  she 
generalised  from  the  "Windy  City"  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  seeing,  as  probably  most 
women  would  have  seen,  that  she  was 
speaking  to  an  auditor  who  was  fast  be- 
coming prejudiced,  the  Empress  contin- 
ued to  unburden  herself  in  the  frankest, 
freest  way  to  this  journalist  whom  she 
had  never  met  before.  She  even  seems 
to  have  touched  on  politics,  on  Anglo- 
German  relations,  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  Germany: 

"Never  for  a  moment  did  this  dream- 
er's talk  stop  or  grow  sluggish.  Carlyle 
summed  up  Macaulay  in  the  phrase 
'Flow  on,  thou  shining  river*;  he  might 
in  a  sardonic  mood  have  done  the  same 
to  this  Princess." 

It  was  an  illuminating  interview,  de- 
clares Mr.  Smalley,  throwing  light  on 
events  to  come  as  well  as  on  those  of  the 
past,  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  mul- 
titudes of  Germans  shared  Bismarck's 
distrust  of  the  Crown  Princess,  and  be- 
lieved that  she  wanted  to  Anglicise  Ger- 
many. He  reiterates  what  has  so  often 
been  said — that  she  told  all-comers  that 
what  Germany  needed  was  Parliamen- 
tary government  as  it  was  understood 
and  practised  in  England.  In  little 
things  as  in  great  she  made  no  secret  for 
her  preference  for  what  was  English 
over  what  was  German : 

"Judgment  was  not  her  strong  point, 
nor  was  tact;  if  I  am  to  say  what  was 
her  strong  point,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
sincerity.     Her  gifts  of  mind  were  daz- 


zling rather  than  sound ;  impulse  was  not 
always  under  control.  Her  animosities, 
once  roused,  never  slept,  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck well  knew." 

Seldom  has  a  more  prejudiced  view  of 
the  Empress  been  given  to  the  world,  but 
it  is  interesting  as  showing  how  she  some- 
times impressed  t\]pse  who  had  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  Bismarck  legend  when  they 
were  brought  into  passing  contact  with 
her  eager,  enthusiastic  mind. 

To  a  fall  from  her  horse  at  Cronberg 
in  the  autumn  of  1898  may  be  traced  the 
beginning  of  that  merciless  disease  which 
ultimately  killed  her. 

It  was  a  bad  accident.  The  horse 
reared  and  the  Empress  fell  on  the  wrong 
side  on  her  head  with  her  feet  under  the 
horse  and  her  habit  still  clinging  to  the 
saddle.  Her  head  was  much  bruised, 
and  her  right  hand  was  injured  and  trod- 
den on  by  the  horse.  She  was  not  at  all 
frightened,  indeed  she  took  it  very  calm- 
ly, observing: 

"I  have  ridden  for  fifty  years,  and  it  is 
natural  that  an  accident  must  come 
sooner  or  later.  But  I  shall  ride  to-mor- 
row. I'm  going  to  try  and  paint  and 
write  some  letters,  in  spite  of  my  hand." 

But  her  injuries  did  not  yield  to  treat- 
ment, and  very  soon  began  the  long  mar- 
tyrdom of  pain  which  she  bore  for  more 
than  two  years  with  the  same  stoic  forti- 
tude which  the  Emperor  Frederick  had 
shown.  The  disease  was  undoubtedly 
cancer,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  had 
been  gathering  force  for  quite  a  number 
of  years.  However  that  may  be,  it  was 
certainly  known  in  1900  that  a  cure  was 
impossible. 

The  most  terrible  feature  of  these  last 
months  was  the  severe  pain  which  seized 
the  Empress  at  intervals.  It  was  char- 
acteristic, both  of  her  courage  and  of  her 
kindly  nature,  that  during  these  attacks 
she  would  not  see  even  the  members  of 
her  family,  to  whom  the  sight  of  her  suf- 
ferings would  have  been  so  distressing. 
But  in  the  intervals  she  occupied  herself 
with  conversation,  or  one  of  her  ladies 
would  read  aloud  to  her,  and  she  even 
painted  a  little.  Her  son,  the  Emperor, 
was  constant  in  his  attentions,  coming 
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over  almost  daily  from  Homburg,  but 
even  he  was  only  allowed  to  remain  with 
her  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

Physically  the  patient  had  suffered  a 
great  change.  Her  cheeks,  which  had 
been  round  and  apparently  in  the  bloom 
of  health,  gradually  became  thin  and 
sunken,  and  her  face  assumed  that  curi- 
ous transparent  paleness  which  is  an  un- 
mistakable sign  of  approaching  death. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Empress  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Queen  Victoria's 
death,  in  January,  1901,  she  said  to  those 
about  her:  "I  wish  I  were  dead,  too." 
But  for  more  than  six  months  longer  she 
bore  with  extraordinary  fortitude  the 
chronic  suffering  which  the  most  able 
physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  Her 
consideration  for  those  around  her  was 
constant.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  spasm 
of  agony,  she  cried  out  loudly  and  seized 
the  nurse's  hand ;  then  at  once  apologised : 
"I  am  so  sorry,  I  am  afraid  I  hurt  you." 
The  nurse  said  afterwards,  "I  have  only 
been  with  the  Empress  for  a  week,  but 
already  she  has  filled  me  with  higher 
ideals,  and  I  am  going  back  resolved  to 
be  a  better  nurse  than  ever." 

As  long  as  it  was  possible,  the  Empress 
continued  her  painting  and  drawing ;  and 
to  the  very  end  she  was  especially  happy 
when  she  was  able  to  work  with  some 
practical  object  in  view,  such  as  the  lay- 
ing out  of  a  new  rose-garden  or  suggest- 
ing alterations  in  architectural  plans. 
Her  greatest  pleasure — and  she  was  in- 
tensely susceptible  to  happiness  even  dur- 
ing the  last  six  sad  months — was  a  visit 
from  her  eldest  brother.  When  she  was 
expecting  King  Edward,  she  supervised 
closely  every  little  arrangement  made  for 
his  comfort  and  convenience,  and  while 
doing  so  she  would  be  wheeled  in  her 
bath-chair  about  the  rooms  he  was  to  oc- 
cupy. 

She  felt  most  deeply  the  attacks  which 
were  then  being  made  in  Germany  on 
England,  and  even  on  King  Edward,  at 
the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  An  article 
in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  which  observed 
that  such  attacks  on  a  constitutional  Sov- 
cign  were  unworthy  of  a  great  nation, 
gave  her  much  satisfaction. 


King  Edward  paid  fais  last  visit  to  his 
sister  at  Cronberg  in  February,  1901.  A 
contemporary  chronicler  notes  that  every- 
thing was  arranged  to  show  that  the  visit 
was  meant  for  the  Empress  Frederick  and 
not  for  her  son.  This  was  doubtless  by 
the  wish  of  the  Emperor  himself,  for 
though  he  did  all  due  honour  to  his  un- 
cle, meeting  him  at  Frankfort  and  con- 
ducting him  across  the  lovely  Taunus 
Valley  to  the  very  door  of  Friedrichshof, 
he  took  leave  of  King  Edward  at  the 
threshold,  so  that  the  brother  and  sister 
might  be  alone  at  their  first  meeting. 

Among  the  last  English  visitors  re- 
ceived by  the  Empress  at  Friedrichshof 
were  her  old  friends,  the  Boyd  Carpen- 
ters.   This  was  in  May,  1901. 

They  found  her  on  their  arrival  lying 
on  a  couch  in  her  beautiful  garden,  and 
the  Bishop  was  struck  by  her  likeness  to 
Queen  Victoria — a  likeness  enhanced  by 
the  black  dress  and  by  the  form  of  hat 
which  she  wore.  The  Empress  rejoiced 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  colour  which  was 
spreading  everywhere  through  her  gar- 
den. She  still  took  a  practical  interest  in 
everything  concerning  the  beautiful  home 
she  had  created.  The  Bishop  gives  one 
instance :  the  great  blue  face  of  the  clock, 
the  tower  of  which  dominated  Friedrichs- 
hof, needed  re-painting.  Before  she  de- 
cided what  exact  tint  should  be  used,  she 
caused  slips  of  paper  giving  different 
shades  of  blue  to  be  held  up  against  the 
face  of  the  clock.  Then  she  made  up 
her  mind. 

Once,  as  they  passed  through  the 
flower  garden  together,  she  quoted  to  the 
Bishop  the  words,  "The  effectual  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much."  An- 
other time,  looking  round  at  the  beauty 
of  the  trees  she  had  planted,  she  said,  "I 
feel  like  Moses  on  Pisgah,  looking  at  the 
land  of  promise  which  I  must  not  enter." 

When  parting  from  Mrs.  Boyd  Car- 
penter, for  whom  she  had  a  great  regard, 
the  Empress  gave  her  a  bracelet  of  her 
own,  one  she  had  often  worn  and  with 
which  she  had  affectionate  associations. 

To  the  Bishop  she  gave  a  seal  which 
had  belonged  to  Queen*  Victoria,  and 
which  had  been  in  the  room  when  the 
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Queen  died.  It  commemorated  a  picnic 
in  Scotland,  in  which  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  Princess  Alice  had 
shared.  The  seal,  mounted  in  silver  and 
set  in  Aberdeen  granite,  was  a  cairngorm 
found  by  Prince  Albert  and  Princess 
Alice  on  that  day. 

The  Bishop  remained  with  her  a  mo- 
ment at  the  very  last,  and  she  said  to  him, 
"When  I  am  gone  I  want  you  to  read 
the  English "  Burial  Service  over  me." 
And  then  she  characteristically  explained 
to  him  exactly  what  would  have  to  be 
done  to  make  this  possible.  When  the 
end  came  three  months  later,  thanks  to 
the  prompt  acquiescence  of  the  Emperor, 
his  mother's  wishes  were  carried  out. 

The  Empress  became  much  worse  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  and,  by  the 
wish  of  her  son.  Canon  Teignmouth- 
Shore  was  telegraphed  for.  He  arrived 
at  Friedrichshof  on  August  5  th,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Epiperor  and  the  Em- 
press's daughters  the  Canon  knelt  down 
and  offered  some  prayers  from  the  Office 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  The 
whole  sad  scene,  he  says,  was  quite  over- 
powering and  far  too  sacred  for  him  to 
describe.  ."The  dying  Empress  was  at 
first  slightly  conscious,  and  I  could  see  a 
gentle  movement  of  her  lips  as  we  said 
the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Toward  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
Canon  was  again  summoned  to  the  sick- 
room. "The  sweet  noble  soul  was  just 
passing  away.  I  said  a  few  prayers  at 
the  bedside,  concluding  with  the  first  two 
verses  of  that  exquisite  poem,  *Now  the 
labourer's  task  is  o'er.'  " 

A  butterfly  flew  into  the  room  and 
hovered  for  a  while  over  the  dying  Em- 
press, and  when  she  had  breathed  her 
last  it  spread  its  wings  and  flew  out  into 
the  free  air  again. 

The  Emperor  desired  Canon  Teign- 
mouth-Shore  to  arrange  with  Dr.  Boyd 
Carpenter  for  a  private  funeral  service 
to  be  held  at  Friedrichshof. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  Canon 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  in  the  English 
church  at  Homburg.  In  it  he  made  a 
statement  with  regard  to  her  Majesty's 
religious  views  which  deserves  quotation : 


"The  religious  conceptions  which  in- 
spired and  guided  this  life,  alike  in  its 
humblest  and  in  its  loftiest  spheres  of 
action,  were,  as  I  believe,  neither  crude 
nor  complex  nor  dogmatic;  they  were 
clear  and  simple  and  broad — an  absolute 
faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  in 
the  Brotherhood  and  redeeming  love  of 
Him  who  died  that  we  might  live." 

The  Lutheran  funeral  service,  which 
was  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Cron- 
berg,  was  most  impressive  in  its  sim- 
plicity. At  one  point  of  the  service  the 
Crown  Prince  and  three  of  his  young 
brothers  rose  from  their  seats,  and,  hav- 
ing put  on  their  helmets,  drew  their 
swords  and  took  their  places  at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  coffin  of  their  grandmother, 
where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
service. 

This  old  church,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Empress  had  herself  restored, 
dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  On  the  organ,  which  is  of  ex- 
quisite tone,  Mendelssohn  often  played 
when  he  visited  the  Taunus. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  wreaths  sent  for  the  funeral 
was  one  of  simple  heather  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Emperor's  younger 
children.  Attached  to  it  was  a  sheet  of 
black-edged  paper  on  which  they  had  all 
written  their  names  In  large  childish 
characters. 

The  Empress  was  buried  beside  her 
husband  and  her  son  Waldemar  in  the 
Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam,  and  the  sar- 
cophagus over  her  tomb  is  by  her  artist 
friend,  Begas. 

Of  memorials  to  her,  there  is  the  bust 
at  Homburg  already  mentioned.  In  the 
English  church  at  Homburg,  where  she 
attended  divine  service  for  the  first  time 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  is  a  me- 
morial consisting  of  four  reliefs,  placed  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches  in  the  aisle, 
representing  the  four  Evangelists.  A 
striking  statue  of  the  Empress  in  corona- 
tion robes  by  Gerth  was  unveiled  by  the 
Emperor  William  in  October,  1903.  It 
is  opposite  the  statue  of  her  husband  in 
the  open  space  outside  the  Brandenburg 
gate  at  Berlin. 
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So  lived,  and  so  died,  this  most  gifted 
and  generous  lady,  who  was  rendered  il- 
lustrious, not  by  the  symbols  of  her  Im- 
perial station,  but  by  her  many  winning 
qualrties  of  heart  and  intellect. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in 
conclusion  from  the  remarkable  tributes 
which  were  paid  to  her  memory  by  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  late  Lord 
Spencer. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  in  moving;  an  address  of  con- 
dolence with  King  Edward  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  summed  up  in  masterly  fashion 
both  the  beauty  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
Empress's  life:   . 

"When  the  then  Princess  Royal  left 
these  shores,  there  was  no  person,  either 
of  contemporary  experience  or  in  history, 
before  whom  a  brighter  prospect  ex- 
tended itself  in  life,  and  all  that  could 
make  it  desirable  spread  itself  before  her. 
She  had  a  devoted  husband,  himself  one 
of  the  noblest  characters  of  his  generation, 
who  probably  centred  in  himself  more 
admiration  than  any  man  in  his  rank  or 
in  any  rank.  She  had  every  prospect  of 
becoming  the  Consort  of  the  Emperor — 
an  absolute  emperor — of  the  greatest  of 
the  Continental  Powers.  She  had  every 
hope  that  she  would  share  fully  in  his  il- 
lustrious position,  and  in  no  small  degree 
in  the  powers  that  he  wielded.  This  was 
before  her  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  in 
that  time  she  had  all  the  enjoyments 
which  were  derived  from  her  own  great 
abilities,  her  own  splendid  artistic  talents, 
and  from  the  powers  which  she  exer- 
cised over  the  artistic,  aesthetic,  and  in- 
tellectual life  of  Germany.  She  occupied 
an  unexampled  position.  Then  suddenly 
came  the  blow,  first  on  her  husband  and 
then  on  herself.  By  that  fell  disease — 
which  probably  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  to  which  flesh  is  heir — her  dream 
of  happiness,  of  usefulness,  and  glory 
was  suddenly  cut  short.  The  blow,  in 
striking  her  husband,  struck  herself  in 
even  greater  degree;  and  she  felt — she 
could  not  but  feel — how  deeply  she 
shared  in  all  the  disappointments,  all  the 
sufferings,  that  attached  themselves  to  his 
history.     When  he  had  been  Emperor 


only  a  few  weeks,  he  died,  and  then  she 
spent  her  life  in  retirement.  Her  healdi 
failed,  and  she,  too,  fell  under  the  same 
blow,  passing  through  years  of  suffering, 
with  the  sympathy  of  all  connected  with 
her  and  all  those  who  knew  her.  She 
was  deeply  valued  in  this  country  by 
those  who  knew  her,  and  they  were  very 
many.  She  had  an  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual charm  of  no  common  order;  she 
spread  her  power  over  all  who  came 
within  her  reach;  and  her  gradual  dis- 
appearance from  the  scene  was  watched 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  sympathy  by 
numbers  in  her  own  country  and  in 
this." 

The  motion  was  seconded  on  behalf 
of  the  Opposition  by  Lord  Spencer,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  near  kins- 
man of  that  Lady  Lyttelton  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  charge  of  the  Empress's 
early  childhood: 

'^Her  Imperial  Majesty  had  no  ordi- 
nary character.  Brought  up  with  the 
greatest  care  and  solicitude  by  her  Royal 
and  devoted  parents,  she  early  and  ever 
afterwards  showed  the  highest  accom- 
plishments, not  only  in  art  but  in  litera- 
ture. She  was  herself  an  artist  of  no 
small' merit,  and  her  power  of  criticism 
and  influence  in  art  was  even  of  a  higher 
order.  In  this  age,  which  had  been  so 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  number  of 
persons  who  have  joined  in  endeavours 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  human 
race,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  no  one  stands  in  a 
higher  position  than  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick of  Geimany.  During  those  wars, 
in  which  her  illustrious  husband  played 
such  a  splendid  part,  she  exerted  herself 
to  do  all  she  could  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  wounded,  and  she  had  ever  in 
peace  used  her  endeavours  to  promote  the 
same  objects  among  the  suffering  poor  of 
her  country.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
remembered  in  the  future  with  more  af- 
fection and  devotion  on  this  account  than 
her  Majesty.  She  was  always  sympa- 
thetic and  energetic  with  regard  to  other 
matters.  There  was  nothing  which 
stirred  her  sympathies  or  energies  more 
than  the  education  and  improvement  of 
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her  own  sex.  She  did  much  in  this  re- 
spect in  her  adopted  country ;  but  we  can- 
not consider  her  life  without  remember- 
ing the  beautiful  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness of  it.  She  was  devoted  to  duty,  and 
although  she  suffered  intensely  during 
her  life  when  her  noble  husband  was  af- 
flicted with  the  terrible  disease  which 
took  him  off,  and  during  the  sad  years 
in  which  the  same  malady  afflicted  her,  she 
always  showed  a  patient  endurance  which 
will  remain  an  example  for  all  mankind. 

The 


I  cannot  but  refer  to  her  great  charm  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  life.  It  so 
happened  that  very  early  in  my  life,  be- 
fore she  was  married,  she  honoured  me 
with  her  acquaintance.  It  was  only  on 
rare  occasions  I  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing that  acquaintance,  but  I  have 
from  time  to  time  within  the  last  few 
years  seen  her  Majesty,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways recall,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
recollections  of  my  life,  the  charm  and 
influence  of  her  conversation." 

End 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WOOD  BLOCK 

BY   HUGH   THOMPSON 


Few  people — even  the  most  bookish  of 
bookmen — realise  that  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  original  collections  bearing 
on  the  growth  of  printing  is  at  present  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  world's  only 
complete  and  representative  assemblage  of 
wood  blocks,  the  picturesque  forerunners 
of  the  modern  illustration  plate.  Linked 
with  the  drowsy  romance  of  Durer's  day 
they  necessarily  have  a  sentimental  ap- 
peal aside  from  their  really  practical  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  that  im- 
mortal activity  which  is  "preservative  of 
art"  itself.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find 
that  the  collection  started  under  condi- 
tions that  were  both  romantic  and  un- 
usual, to  say  the  least.  The  way  of  it 
was  something  like  this: 
One  day  back  toward  the  middle  of  the 


eighties  a  keen-eyed  bearded  Englishman 
sat  musing  at  his  study  window  in  an 
Elizabethan  house  that  crowned  a 
wooded  hill  in  the  heart  of  Buckingham- 
shire. Far  away  across  the  pastures  rose 
the  Disraeli  monument  in  the  church- 
yard of  Hughenden,  whose  wonted  calm 
had  only  a  short  time  before  been  ruffled 
by  the  glamour  of  a  grateful  Sovereign's 
visit.  Nearer  at  hand  and  alongside  a 
brook  that  trailed  lazily  along,  the  man 
saw  a  hedge  where  a  few  years  ago  he 
had  stood  and  gossiped  of  county  affairs 
with  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  great 
Beaconsfield. 

But  the  bearded  Englishman  was  not 
musing  on  these  memories  of  a  distin- 
guished statecraft  as  expressed  in  the 
personality  of  the  departed  "Dizzy."   He 


This  article  is  not  only  a  piece  of  literary  news,  but  also  tells  the  story  of  the  great 
Armstrong  collection  of  wood  blocks — the  only  large  one  in  the  world — and  which  is 
now  in  the  United  States.  It  unfolds  a  phase  of  art  collection  as  little  known  in  this 
country  as  it  is  rich  in  human  and  romantic  interest.  The  wood  block  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  illustration.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  provided  the  only  illus- 
tration. It  depicted  all  the  early  unfolding  of  the  terror,  passion,  fable  and  tragedy 
of  life.  It  links  the  drowsy  Diirer  day  with  our  own  time  and  includes  in  its  gallery 
of  great  artists  the  masterful  Bewick,  the  mystic  Blake;  the  idealistic  Morris  of  a 
later  day.  Behind  this  collection  is  a  many-sided  personality — a  man  who  turned  from 
torpedo  and  rifle  making  to  this  rare  and  academic  pursuit. 
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was  thinking,  sadly  enough,  of  a  lost  art 
and  the  best  way  to  rescue  some  of  it  for 
posterity.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  wood 
block  cut  by  Thomas  Bewick,  greatest  of 
all  the  English  masters  of  this  type  of  il- 
lustration. He  was  saying  to  himself: 
"The  process  plates  have  come  to  stay; 
the  old  wood  blocks  are  doomed  because 
they  are  too  expensive  to  make.  Soon 
they  will  be  rare.  The  best  of  them  will 
be  rotting  away  in  dingy  corners  or  junk 
heaps.  What  is  to  be  done  to  save 
them?" 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  when  one 
analyses  the  tremendous  part  that  wood 
blocks  have  played  in  the  drama  of  print- 
ing, no  one  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
collected  them  seriously  or  extensively. 
The  Diirer  blocks,  to  be  sure,  were  in  the 
British  Museum  and  some  Bewicks,  fol- 
lowing a  flare  of  native  pride,  had  been 
assembled,  mainly,  however,  in  the  Be- 
wick stronghold  along  the  Tyne.  But 
the  big  fact  that  stood  out  was  that  here 
was  one  field  of  artistic  collection  that 
promised  much  and  yet  remained  abso- 
lutely fallow. 

So  this  man,  whose  name  was  James 
Tarbotton  Armstrong,  began  to  collect 
wood  blocks.  Inventor,  electrician  and 
collector,  he  represented  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  idealist  and  the  practical. 
Though  his  name,  as  the  world  knows, 
is  associated  with  the  most  death-dealing 
torpedo  of  modern  times  (the  one  which 
wrought  such  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese war),  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  perfected  the  Lee-Metford  rifle, 
his  private  interests  and  inclinations  are 
along  the  serener  and  less  destructive 
paths  of  peace.  The  friend  of  Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  Morris,  and  Meredith,  he 
had  been  an  ardent  pursuer  of  first  edi- 
tions and  prints  for  years  and  his 
home  in  "Bucks"  was  a  much-sought  mu- 
seum. 

He  turned  to  wood  block  collecting 
with  the  same  thoroughness  that  he  at- 
tacked some  problem  in  physics  or  elec- 
tricity. For  one  thing  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  every  printer  in  England  in  which 
he  said  in  substance:  "Have  you  any 
wood  blocks  on  your  shelves?     If  so  I 


will  be  glad  to  make  you  an  o£Eer  for 
them." 

Now  began  a  memorable  wood  block 
exodus.  From  dingy  corners,  dust-laden 
nooks  and  battered,  inky  shelves  came  the 
time-worn  pieces  of  wood  that  in  the  days 
gone  by  had  delighted  young  and  old  with 
their  quaint  humour  and  whimsical  lore. 
Not  for  years  had  there  literally  been 
such  a  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones  of  the 
art  of  printing.  The  net  result  was  that 
before  many  years  passed  Mr.  Arm- 
strong had  assembled  several  thousand  of 
the  best  known  examples  of  the  wood  en- 
graver's skill.  In  the  decades  since  that 
time  he  has  steadily  increased  the  scope 
of  his  treasures  until  now  they  number 
more  than  four  thousand,  and  constitute 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  only  complete 
and  authoritative  group  extant. 

In  England  this  collection  is  a  famous 
institution,  and  like  most  other  things  of 
its  kind,  was  honoured  by  Mr.  Morgan's 
desire.  But  it  escaped  him.  For  twenty 
years  it  has  been  drawn  on  for  every 
notable  exhibition  that  represented  the 
progress  of  printing  or  glorified  some 
specific  engraver  like  Bewick  or  Blake. 
But  in  the  United  States,  where  wood 
block  collecting  is  never  attempted,  it  is 
practically  unknown.  Hence  the  particu- 
lar interest  which  attaches  to  its  advent 
upon  our  shores. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    WOOD    BLOCK 

But  before  going  into  any  kind  of  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Armstrong's  collection 
let  us  first  see  what  the  wood  block  is 
and  what  relation  it  bears  to  printing. 
Curiously  enough  many  young  printers, 
and  for  that  matter,  many  of  their  elder 
brethren,  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
history  of  wood  engraving,  notwithstand- 
ing its  intimate  connection  with  typo- 
graphic reproduction. 

The  earliest  wood  blocks  are  dated 
1423,  but  some  Chinese  pieces  in  the 
Armstrong  collection  seem  to  antedate 
that  time.  They  were  used  almost  as 
soon  as  type  came  into  being  because,  like 
type,  they  are  printed  from  a  surface  in 
relief  or  raised.     They  were  originally 
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employed  for  a  variety  of  i 
poses  ranging  from  Bibles  to  Chap  Books. 
With  Albrecht  Diirer  came  the  first  great 
master  and  the  task  of  making  them 
passed  into  a  really  noble,  if  minor  art. 
Hans  Holbein  was  the  next  historic  name 
to  adorn  the  chronology  of  the  wood  en- 
graver. His  work  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  Basle  printers. 

The  original  engravings  on  wood  were 
made  with  an  ordinary  knife  and  were 
on  apple  or  pear  wood.  The  DiJrer  and 
Holbein  blocks  represent  what  may  be 
called  fac-simtle  reproduction.  That  is, 
the  engraver  simply  reproduced  the  line 
drawing  of  the  artist.  Originally  there 
was  a  sketch  for  every  block.    Later  they 


OF  THOMAS  HICKATHKIFT 

were  engraved  straight  on  the  wood  just 
as  a  painter  paints  direct  upon  a  canvas 

without  a  preliminary  sketch.  Wood  blocks 
are  bound  up  in  the  whole  romance  of 
printing.  They  formed,  for  centuries,  the 
only  illustrations.  Many  of  the  exceed- 
ingly rare  volumes  that  have  passed  into 
the  Morgan,  Frick,  Huntington,  Fearing 
and  other  huge  libraries  in  this  country 
were  illustrated  with  blocks  out  of  the 
Armstrong  and  kindred  collections. 

But  there  is  this  interesting  difference 
between  the  very  rare  book  and  the  fine 
old  wood  block.  You  may  be  able  to  find 
two,  three,  even  half  a  dozen  copies  of 
the  book  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  only  one  specimen  of  the  wood 
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engraving  can  be  found.  Thus  the  value, 
with  w^hich  some  are  invested,  is  both 
peculiar  and  distinct. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THOMAS  BEWICK 

What  may  be  called  the  modern  his- 
tory of  the  wood  block  centres  about 
Thomas  Bewick,  who  remains  the  domi- 
nating and  impressive  figure  in  the  whole 
art  since  Diirer.  Austin  Dobson  has 
made  this  compact  comparison  between 
the  German  master  and  his  English  suc- 
cessor: 

In  comparing  Bewick's  method  as  an  en- 
graver with  that  of  the  old  wood-cutters  who 
reproduced  the  drawings  of  Diirer  and  Hol- 
bein, two  marked  and  well-defined  differ- 
ences become  apparent.  One  of  these  is  the 
difference  in  the  preparation  of  the  wood 
and  the  tool  employed.  The  old  wood-cutter 
cut  his  design  with  a  knife  on  strips  of  pear 
or  other  wood  sawn  length-wise,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  flank;  Bewick  used  a  graver 
and.  worked  upon  slices  of  box  cut  across 
.the  grain;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  end  of  the 
wood. 

The  other  difference,  of  which  Bewick  is 
said  to  be  the  inventor,  consisted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  what  is  technically  known  as 
the  "white  line."  In  all  antecedent  wood 
cutting  the  workman  simply  cleared  away 
those  portions  of  the  block  left  bare  by  the 
design  so  that  the  design  remained  in  relief 
to  be  printed  like  type.  When  done  skill- 
fully and  with  enlightened  appreciation  of 
the  essential  quality — the  vigour  of  delicacy 
— of  the  original  design,  the  result  obtained 
in  this  way  was  a  practical  fac  simile.  The 
Clennell  copies  of  Stothard's  pen-and-ink 
sketches  for  the  Rogers  of  z8io  are  good 
examples  in  point.  Bewick,  however,  though 
of  course  sometimes  working  in  fac  simile, 
generally  proceeded  in  a  different  fashion. 
He  directed  his  attention  less  to  the  portions 
of  the  block  which  he  was  to  leave  than 
those  he  was  to  remove. 

The  eflFect  of  this  departure,  to  reduce 
the  innovation  to  the  simplest  language, 
was  to  bring  tone  and  atmosphere  to  the 
wood  engraving.  This,  in  a  word,  was 
the  great  service  that  Bewick  rendered 


to  the  wood  engraving.  He  made  of  it 
a  picture  with  a  definite  appeal  instead 
of  being  a  bare  outline  to  be  reproduced. 
As  one  of  his  English  admirers  has  some- 
what floridly  put  it: 

Thomes  Bewick  was  one  of  the  premier 
heralds  of  the  Romantic  Movement  which  in 
painting  reached  its  apogee  in  Barbizon.  He 
was  the  first  engraver  to  sound  the  depths 
of  Nature;  to  reveal  on  wood,  the  glowing 
warmth  of  the  summer  and  the  bitter  cold 
of  the  winter. 

Since  Thomas  Bewick  is  such  a  tre- 
mendous figure  in  the  story  of  wood  en- 
graving and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Armstrong  collections  includes  not  only 
his  finest  specimens  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber ever  brought  under  one  head,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  know  something  about 
the  man  himself.  He  was  born  in  1753 
on  the  Tyne  and  when  quite  young  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  at  Newcastle. 
He  took  odd  printers'  jobs  at  first.  Among 
his  earliest  work  of  importance  were 
some  blocks  for  the  Selected  Fables.  As 
a  boy  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  na- 
ture. He  often  said,  "I  go  out  and  look 
at  things  and  then  draw  them."  This, 
in  a  word,  was  the  secret  of  that  marvel- 
lous influence  that  later  he  was  to  exer- 
cise upon  his  art.  He  became  the  his- 
torian of  Nature  on  wood,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks  of  reproduc- 
tion. Indeed  his  influence  extended  far 
beyond  engraving.  When  Bewick  en- 
graved the  first  block  of  his  renowned 
Quadrupeds  in  1785,  Turner  was  only 
ten  years  old ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  four- 
teen, and  Constable  was  only  nine,  Eng- 
lish art  knew  nothing  of  transcripts  from 
Nature  save  in  Richard  Wilson  and  the 
backgrounds  of  the  Joshua  Reynolds  pic- 
tures. Bewick  therefore  instigated  a 
whole  art  movement. 

He  was  especially  happy  in  his  engrav- 
ings of  birds  and  animals.  His  two  great 
works  embracing  reproductions  of  these 
are  the  standards.  He  could  achieve  the 
most  extraordinary  results  within  the 
smallest  compass.  His  famous  tailpieces 
(some  of  them  less  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
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meter)  are  marvels  of  detail.  They  are 
among  the  most  valued  of  his  works. 
One  experience  of  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  is  especially  interesting  to  Americans, 
for  it  concerns  the  pilgrimage  that  our 
own  Audubon  made  to  the  shrine  of  Eng- 
lish nature  engraving.  The  great  Ameri- 
can naturalist  reached  Newcastle  in  the 


inent  look  oS  a  cotton  oight-csp,  somewhat 
soiled  by  the  smoke  of  the  place.  He  waa 
a  tail,  stout  man  with  a  large  head  aod  with 
eyes  placed  farther  apart  than  those  of  any 
man  I  had  ever  seen;  a  perfect  old  English- 
man, full  of  life  although  scveoty-four  years 
of  age,  active,  and  prompt  in  his  labours. 
The   old  gentleman   and   I  stuck   to   each 
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middle  of  May,  1827,  and  here  is  the 
way  he  described  his  experience; 

Bewick  must  have  heard  of  my  arrival 
before  1  bad  an  opportunity  of  calling  upon 
him,  for  he  sent  me  by  his  son  the  follow- 
ing note:  "T.  Bewick's  compliments  to  Mr. 
Audubon  and  will  be  glad  of  the  honour  of 
his  company  this  day  to  tea  at  six  o'clock." 
These  words  at  once  proved  to  me  the  kind- 
ness of  bis  nature  and  as  my  labours  were 
closed  for  the  day,  1  accompanied  the  son 
to  the  father's  house. 

At  length  we  reached  the  dwelling  of  the 
engraver  and  I  was  at  once  shown  to  his 
workshop.  There  I  met  the  old  man  who, 
coming  toward  me,  welcomed  me  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand   and  for  the  mo- 


other,  he  talking  of  my  drawings  and  I  of 
his  wood  cuts.  Now  and  then  he  would 
take  off  his  cap,  and  draw  up  his  grey 
worsted  stockings  to  his  neiher  clothes;  but 
when  our  conversation  became  animated  the 
replaced  cap  was  left  sticking  as  if  by  magic 
to  the  hind  part  of  his  head,  the  neglected 
hose  resumed  their  downward  tendency;  his 
line  eyes  sparkled  and  be  delivered  his  senti- 
ments with  a  freedom  and  vivacity  which 
afforded  me  great  pleasure.  When  I  parted 
from    Bewick   that   night   I    parted    from   a 

Though  Thomas  Bewick  was  the  tow- 
ering figure  in  that  golden  revival  of 
English  wood  engraving  he  had  many 
contemporaries.    Among   them   was   his 
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brother  John,  the  Hogarth  of  the  family, 
who  died  young  and  whose  blocks  are 
very  rare.  Then,  too,  there  was  Wil- 
liam Blake,  the  poet  who  created  a  sort 
of  mystic  epoch  in  the  art.  He  was 
drawn  into  wood  engraving  in  a  very  un- 
usual  way.  He  wanted  a  block  made 
for  one  of  his  poems.  He  found  that  the 
work  was  so  expensive  that  he  would 
have  to  do  it  himself  to  have  adequate  il- 
lustration for  his  Muse,  So  he  set  out  to 
learn  the  art  and  mastered  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  blocks  are  not  only  very 
fine  but  extremely  valuable.  One,  never 
published,  is  in  the  Armstrong  collection 
along  with  many  others.  No  mention  of 
the  great  English  wood  gravers  would 
be  complete  without  the  name  of  Cruik- 
shank,  which  is  admirably  represented 
among  the  Armstrong  treasures.  The 
Cruikshanks,  George  and  Robert,  occu- 
pied a  place  as  distinct  as  that  created  by 
Bewick. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  OTHER  DAYS 

Within  the  limitations  of  such  an  arti- 
cle as  this  it  is  possible  only  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  few  of  the  Armstrong  treas- 
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ures.  There  is  found  a  range  extending, 
from  one  of  the  illustrations  in  a  first  edi- 
tion of  Robert  Burns  down  to  the  only 
Kelmscott  border,  made  by  William 
Morris,  which  remains  outside  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  One  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures is  the  large  number  of  blocks  illus- 
trating the  earliest  Children's  Books. 
Most  of  these  books  were  lost  because 
they  were  only  printed  on  single  sheets. 

No  detail,  however,  is  more  fascinating 
than  the  hundreds  of  blocks  devoted  to 
"Old  London  Cries."  Here  4s  encoun- 
tered a  phase  of  local  life  unfamiliar  to 
most  Americans.  Addison  once  said, 
'There  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes 
a  foreigner  and  at  the  same  time  rights 
the  country  Squire  more  than  the  cries 
of  London."  The  phrase  "London 
Cries"  means  just  what  it  says,  for  it  is 
the  queer  appeals  made  by  the  various 
hawkers,  offering  their  wares  in  the 
streets.  There  is,  of  course,  a  whole  lit- 
erature devoted  to  them.  Most  of  the 
volumes  are  quaint,  worn  and  extremely 
rare.  Mr,  Armstrong  has  the  largest 
known  lot  of  blocks  illustrating  these 
cries. 
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AN   ENGLISH  VILLAGE.    BI  T 

One  block  will  illustrate.  It  shows  a 
man  offering  potatoes  and  his  "Cry"  is  as 
follows: 

Buy  my  large  ware;  rare  potatoei; 
Then  sure  you  won't  refuse  to  buy 
You'll  not  get  better,  tho'  you  try. 

Then  there  is  a  quaint  block  showing 


lS  BE.WICK,   I6}S 

the  wandering  minstrel  who  ofFers  his 
goods  as  follows: 

Ye  maidens  and  men,  come  (or  what  you  lack 
And  buy  the  fair  ballads  I  have  io  my  pack. 

These  "Street  Cries,"  as  they  are  more 
generally  known,  embrace  every  kind  of 
ware,  because  in  those  days  you  could 
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purchase  on  the  sidewalks  anything  from 
food  to  furniture.  The  food  vendor,  for 
example,  had  a  cry  like  this,  and  it  is  all 
neatly  placed  on  the  block : 

With  mutton  we  nice  turoipa  eat; 

Beef  and  carrott  never  cloy; 
Cabbage  eomei  up  with  tummer  meat 

With  winter,  nice  Savoy. 

The  collection  of  blocks  that  illus- 
trated the  old  Chap  Books  is  no  less  di- 
■  verting.  These  ancient  and  quaint  blocks 
were  cut  from  pear,  deal  or  box  wood 
and  passed  through  most  of  the  early 
printing  offices  of  England.  They  were 
tost  until  discovered  one  day  in  the  stock 
of  an  old  Newcastle  bookseller,  worthy 
old  William  Dodd,  who  left  on  record 
in  a  book  he  wrote  that  they  came  from 
the  John  White  Printing  OflGce,  "Kings 
Printer"  for  York,  Edinburgh  and  New- 
castle. 

There  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
when  one  comes  to  the  thousand  or  more 
blocks  that  illustrate  fables  or  the  early 
legends.  In  this  collection,  too,  are  the 
original  blocks  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Paul  Pry  records,  the  first  published  nar- 
rative of  Robin  Hood;  illustrations  from 
the  old  English  playbills,  the  first  set  of 
playing  cards  known  (they  numbered 
only  thirty-eight,  hy  the  way),  alphabets 
fashioned  by  Bewick's  pupils  in  cunning 
devices  and  a  whole  array  of  vastly  enter- 
taining pictures  ranging  from  those  used 
on  placards  announcing  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  murderers  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  Blake  poem.  Angling,  hunting, 
drinking,  astronomy,  merry-making  of  all 
kind  came  under  the  scope  of  the  wood 
block. 

The  amazing  thing  about  these  blocks 


is  their  extraordinaty  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Handling  one  of  these  black,  time- 
worn  pieces  one  realises  all  the  while  that 
two  hundred  years  ago  it  passed  under 
the  heavy  impact  of  a  hand  press  in  some 
remote  English  town;  that  its  product 
went  from  house  to  house ;  from  town  to 
town,  amusing,  diverting  and  bringing 
diversion,  entertainment  or  some  kind  of 
emotion  to  the  owner. 

The  gems  of  the,  collection  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  Bewicks.  Some  of  them  were 
exhibited  at  the  Thomas  Bewick  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  exhibi- 
tion held  in  1903  at  Newcastle,  when 
England  and  all  the  rest  of  the  artistic 
world  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  English  master.  Mr.  Armstrong 
has  scores  of  hts  famous  "Birds"  and 
"Quadrupeds" ;  a  hundred  or  more  of  the 
renowned  tail-pieces  which  are  such  mar- 
vels of  exquisite  and  intricate  detail ; 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  the  new  rare  Be- 
wick "Fables"  and  "Toy"  blocks. 

In  this  collection  will  be  fotmd  about 
four  hundred  examples  of  George  Cruik- 
shank's  work,  ranging  from  hiG  widely- 
known  "Alphabets"  to  one  of  the  blocks 
used  in  the  Christmas  Carol.  The  scope, 
sweep  and  variety  of  the  Cruikshanks  are 
little  short  of  bewildering.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  right  when  I  say  that  this  is 
the  largest  a^regation  of  Cruikshank 
blocks  known. 

The  limitations  of  such  an  article  as 
this  forbid  any  further  detailed  notice  of 
the  collection.  These  blocks  form  a  very 
necessary  and  interesting  link  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  which  yields  to  no 
other  in  its  service  to  civilisation  and  to 
humanity.  To  have  rescued  them  from 
ravage  and  ruin  is  to  have  achieved  a  dis- 
tinct service  for  posterity. 
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A  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  by  the  booksellers  throughout 
the  country  between  the  1st  of  September  and  the  ist  of  October: 


• 

FICTION 

City 
New  York 

1ST  ON  List 

The  Salamander 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Vanished  Messenger 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Victim 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Clean  Heart 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Raft 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Auction  Block 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

2D  ON  List 

The  Letter  of  the  Contract 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

Under  Cover 

The  Auction  Block 

The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June 

Pollyanna 

Pollyanna 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Last  Shot 
Pen rod 

Pollyanna 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

The  Auction  Block 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Victim 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June 

Hidden  Children 

The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June 

The  Auction  Block 

The  Auction  Block 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

Pollyanna 

The  Auction  Block 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Auction  Block 

The  Auction  Block 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Hidden  Children 

Albany.  N.  Y 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Chicaeo.  Ill 

Chicaflfo.  Ill 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas    Tex. • 

T)*nv«r   Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

n«troit.  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

T^onisville     Kv 

Memphis,  Tenn 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk.   Va. 

r 

Omaha     Neb ••• 

v^mcuw,   Mi%^**»  •••••••••• 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland-    Me.... 

^U4  UCUlUf      *«»w  •••••••••• 

Portland.    Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rocheitter,  N.  Y 

St-   L.oiiia.  Mo 

fit   Louis   Mo  ......••• 

|9  V*    ArfwtMO,    A*»>^  «•••••••• 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

S^attl^   Wash . . .  T  T  T 

Spokane,   Wash 

Toronto    Can *•« 

^Wacq  Tez ••••• 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 
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FICTION 


3D  ON  List 

Saturday's  Child 
The  Auction  Block 
Twenty-Fourth  of  June 
Pen  rod 

The  Auction  Block 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Salamander 
Saturday's  Child 
The  Auction  Block 
Once  to  Every  Man 
The  Auction   Block 
T.  Tembarom 

Hidden  Children 
The  Clean  Heart 
The  Salamander 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Clark's  Field 
Pollyanna 
The  Auction  Block 
How  it  Happened 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Salamander 
Hidden  Children 
Hidden   Children 
The  Salamander 
Hidden  Children 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
Hidden  Children 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 

Hidden  Children 
The  Vanished  Messenger 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
Once  to  Every  Man 
You    Never   Know   Your 

Luck 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The    Salamander 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 


4TH  ON  List 

Pen rod 

Saturday's  Child 

Once  to  Every  Man 

World's  End 

The  Clean  Heart 

Pollyanna 

Pollyanna 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Auction  Block 

Hidden  Children 

You   Never   Know  Your 

Luck 
Twenty-Fourth   of  June 
The  Raft 
You    Never   Know   Your 

Luck 
The  Raft 
Saturday's    Child 
Twenty-Fourth   of  June 
The  Salamander 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Overland  Red 
The  Right  Track 
The   Auction  Block 
The  Salamander 

Twenty-Fourth  of  June 
Letter  of  the  Contract 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Hidden  Children 

Bambi 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Miss  Billy  Married 
Twenty- Fourth   of   June 


5TH  ON  List 

The  Victim 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Man  of  the  Desert 
The  Letter  of  Contract 
Hidden  Children 
The  Battle  Cry 
The  Fortunate  Youth 
Saturday's  Child 
The  Victim 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
Pen  rod 

The  Battle  Cry 
Twenty-Fourth  of  June 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Auction  Block 
Twenty-Fourth  of  June 
The  Auction  Block 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
Twenty-Fourth  of  June 
The  Auction  Block 
Love  Insurance 
The.  Auction  Block 
The  Vanished  Messenger 
The   Clean    Heart 
Hidden  Children 
Once  to  Every  Man 
The  New  Clarion 
Saturday's  Child 
The  Last  Shot 

The   Fortunate   Youth 
The  Wall   Between 
Twenty-Fourth  of  June 
World's  End 
Under  Cover 

Quinneys 

Love  Insurance 

When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost 

Saturday's  Child 


6th  on  List 

The  New  Clarion 

The  Clean  Heart 

Little  Eve  Egarton 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

Hidden  Children 

Laddie 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup 

Hidden  Children 

The  Salamander 

The  Vanished  Messenger 

The  Inside  of  the   Cup 

The  Auction  Block 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Battle   Cry 

The   Fortunate   Youth 
Hidden  Children 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
Hidden  Children 
Pollyanna 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Salamander 
Perch  of  the  Devil 

The  Raft 

Barnabetta 

You   Never   Know   Your 

Luck 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Last  Shot 
Pollyanna 

The  Vanished  Messenger 
Clark's  Field 

His  Official  Fiancee 
Once   to   Every  Man 

The  Vanished  Messenger 
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The   Book  Mart 

SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports,  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  September  zd: 

1.  Meccas  of  the  World.    Warwick. 

2.  Great    Poems    Interpreted.     Barbe. 

3.  Moving  Pictures.     Talbot 

4.  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.    Wiley. 

5.  Behind    the   Veil    at  the   Russian    Court. 

Vassili.. 

For  the  week  ending  September  ^th: 

X.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.    Bernhardi. 

2.  Writing  the  Photo  Play.     Esenwein. 

3.  Naval   Strategy.     Mahan. 

4.  Behind    the   Veil    in   the   Russian    Court. 

Vassili. 

5.  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange.    Escher. 


For  the  week  ending  September  16th: 

1.  War?.  What  For.   Kirkpatrick. 

2.  Technique  of  the  Photo  Play.    Sargent 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Carpenter.    White. 

4.  The  Promised  Land.    Antin. 

5.  Crowds.    Lee. 

For  the  week  ending  September  %id: 
i.  Pan-Germanism.    Usher. 

2.  Motion  Picture  Hand  Book.     Richardson. 

3.  War?    What  For.     Kirkpatrick. 

4.  Business:  A  Profession.   Brandeis. 

5.  Motor  Car  Construction.    Brewer. 

6.  Fire  and  Explosion  Risks.     Schwarts. 

7.  Great  Poems  Interpreted.    Barbe. 


For  the  week  ending  September  $oth: 

1.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  Bernhardi. 

2.  The  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.     Wiley. 

3.  Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

4.  Austria  of  the  Austrians,   and   Hungary 

of    the    Hungarians.      Kellner,    Arnold 
and  Delisle. 

5.  Technique  of  the  Photo  Play.    Sargent 

6.  The  Balkans.     Sloane. 


BOOKS — NON-ncnON — IN  DEMAND— FROM  THE  BOOKSELLERS'  LISTS 


Pan-Germanism.    Usher. 

Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 

What  Men  Live  By.     Cabot 

The  War  and  America.     Munsterberg. 

Plays.    Shaw. 


Europe  Since  1815.     Hazen. 
The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.    Service. 
Imperial  Germany,     von  Bulow. 
Germany  and  the  Next  War.    Bernhardi. 
Habit     James. 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  350 
and  351)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  !iccording  to  the  following 
system :  ^ 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  xo 
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See  GUIDE   FOR   BUYERS 
Page  49  Advertising  Section. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in 
the  order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

X.  The    Eyes    of    the    World.     Wright 

(Book   Supply.)    $1.35 333 

2.  The   Auction   Block.     Beach.     (Har- 
per.)   $1.35    193 

3.  The  Prince  of  Graustark.    McCutch- 
eon.    (Dodd,  Mead.)   $1.35 179 

4.  Hidden   Children.     Chambers.     (Ap- 
pleton.)    $1.40    9^ 

5.  The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June.     Rich- 
mond.   (Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.25..     93 

6.  Perch     of     the     Devil..    Atherton. 
(Stokes.)    $1.35    79 
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Zhc  iSmpetor  ot  Hlmain 


J9s  Aautice  1>ewlett 


ZTbe  £mperor  Of  Hlmain 
TRnent  rocMttd  out  to  flgbt, 
ICbe  tbunber  ot  bia  Icdiona 
Mad  bearb  acro00  tbe  niabt* 

ZTbere  0too^  a  cbacter'D  nation 

Tllpon*  bi0  roa^  to  france; 

»ut "  poob  I "  9H^0  be, "  wbat'0 
trcatle0  ? " 

Bnb  or^er'^  tbe  a^vance. 

;rbe  Belgian  be  0ai?0,  "fia0^l" 
anb  bolb0  bim  up  a  0peIL 
"TCreacben?  I "  crie0  tbe  £mperor* 
";Cbi0  people  i0  from  belt 


**l^o\x  cannot  treat  tbi0  people 
H0  men  of  common  mea0ure, 
Mbo  0mite  tbe  frienbli?  (German 
E^tafiind  of  bi0  pleaaure. 
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"l?ou  cannot  fifibt  tbla  people— 
DovD  can  i^ou  flabt  witb  clovone? 
But  ^n  can  burn  tbeir  bouaee 
Bnb  0aclt  tbeir  ancient  towns. 

''Hnb  i^ou  can  sboot  tbeir  olb  men, 
ant)  t>o  tbeir  women  sbame 
for  facing  of  an  jSmperor 
Hnb  apoiling  of  bie  game* 

"Bnb  if  ^o\x  meet  civilians 
Bon't  let  i^our  natural  ire 
Inflame  i?ou.   Set  tbem  for\loar^ 
lOpon  tbe  line  of  fire. 

"Zben  they've  In  tbis  bilemma, 
;rbat  if  tbei?  eboot  tbei?  Itill 
^beir  own,  anb  if  tbe^  bon't  aboot 
1  word  im  Imperial  Mill.'' 

Dow  wben  be  got  tbro'  Belgium 
Hnb  entere^  pleasant  f ranee, 
1)e  founb  an  Bnglisb  anm? 
Apposing  bis  a^pance. 

^be  £mperor  of  Blmain 
tyc  swore  lihe  one  possest. 
Sai^s  be,  '"Remember  Xouvain, 
Bnt)  ri^  me  of  tbis  pest. 
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"  Mbate'er  ijou  bo  wUb  f rencbmcn, 
Zbe  ]6nalidb  ^n  dball  Bln^, 
fot  tbei?  0boulb  be  mi?  bencbmcn 
Ineteat)  of  in  m^  wai?. 

**  If  tbci?  bab  balf  tbc  culture 
ZTbat  otber  Saxons  bat>e» 
Zbcsi^  know  tbat  (Bob  bad  purpoa'b 
(Bermania  rule  tbe  wave/' 

Zbe^  fouQbt  bim  up  to  Paris 
an  pu0bt  bim  bach  again; 
f^e  bug  bimeelf  in  trencbes 
Ebove  tbe  banlte  of  Hisne. 

Hub  tbere  be  got  tbe  tootbacbe, 
H0  common  people  ma^, 
Hub  bab  to  see  bis  (Hermans 
Be  slain  insteab  of  slai?. 

£ut  be  saw  l\\{cl^  plunber : 
a  great  (Tburcb  mabe  of  2)reams 
In  stone,  a  tbing  of  wonber, 
^be  fair^wrougbt  (Tburcb  of  "Rbeims ; 

at  wbicb  be  plugg'b  anb  batter'b 
XTill  ali  in  fire  anb  smoRe 
It  sbocitt  tbe  efv^t  anb  sbatter'b, 
^be  roof  sagg'b  in  anb  broke* 
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XS^bc  worI^  crie^  out  upon  bintt 
£ut  culture  soon  miscarried 
Mben  a  man  bas  tbe  tootbacbe 
Bnb  cannot  aet  to  Paris. 

Hnb  wben  a  man  ie  worrie^ 
tie  wits  are  not  at  call. 

De  fire^  tbe  cburcb  because  be  tbouabt 
It  was  a  bospital. 

Hnb  00  it  was,  for  in  it 
1>i0  voounbeb  0oI^ier0  la^, 
ITill  bone0t  frencbmen  boretbem 
®ut  of  tbe  0brapnel'0  wai?. 

ZTbe  <3erman0  went  on  0bellind, 
Mitb  ala00e0  on  tbe  fun, 
Bnb  one  anotber  telling, 
''See  bow  tbO0e  beadar0  run  I" 

Hub  00  be  ea0eb  bi0  tootbacbe, 
Zbc  Emperor  of  Blmain ; 
Bnb  proub  0boulb  be  bi0  boctor0, 
1?beim0,  Dinant  anb  Xout>ain. 

But  be  mu0t  get  a  mm^  acbe0 
Before  bi0  war  i0  bone, 
Hub  eioen  migbt  bape  beartacbe. 
If  be  po00e00e0  one. 
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A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 


DECEMBER,  1914 


Chronicle   and   Comment 


The   varied   and  opposing  attitude   of 
different  editors  in  relation  to  neutrality 

and  the  war  must,  cause 
War  and  the  considerable  bewilderment 
Magazines        on   the   part   of   many   a 

well-intentioned  would-be 
contributor.  In  some  of  our  current 
magazines  the  table  of  contents  fairly 
bristles  with  armament,  like  a  well- 
equipped  arsenal;  while  lying  beside 
them  on  the  same  counter  are  others  ap- 
parently as  unaware  of  existing  hostilities 
as  Jane  Austen's  novels  were  of  Na- 
poleon and  Waterloo.  At  least  one  all- 
fiction  periodical  has  adopted  as  its 
slogan,  "A  magazine  to  make  you  forget 
the  war!"  while  another  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  monthlies  in  cancelling 
an  order  for  a  series  of  art  papers,  offered 
the  curt  excuse:  "the  only  illustrations 
we  shall  run  for  the  next  six  months  will 
be  war  maps."  One  editor  when  asked 
what  sort  of  fiction  he  was  now  accept- 
ing replied,  "Nothing  but  stories  made 
and  laid  in  America,"  while  another  was 
equally  sure  that  he  wanted  "anything 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  crowned  heads." 
One  of  the  best  known  American  woman 
novelists,  who  has  never  before  written 
a  short  story,  broke  her  rule  the  other 
day,  and  her  agent  realising  the  occur- 
rence to  be  something  of  a  literary  event, 
hastened  to  offer  the  story  by  telephone 
to  an  editor  known  to  be  a  particular 
admirer  of  the  work  of  the  author  in 
question.  "Send  it  over  at  once,"  an- 
swered the  editor,  "we  will  pay  almost 


any  sum  within  reason  for  the  first 
chance  at  it."  But  the  manuscript  came 
back  by  the  next  mail,  with  the  brief 
lamentation,  "Oh,  why  did  she  do  it? 
It  is  a  war  story,  and  of  course  we  can- 
not use  it."  One  peculiarly  irritating  ex- 
perience is  related  by  a  well-known  poet 
who  painstakingly  translated  from  the 
French  a  war  sonnet  written  by  an  au- 
thor of  international  reputation.  The 
translation  was  offered  to  six  different 
periodicals,  all  of  which  refused  it  on  the 
ground  of  their  neutrality  policy.  At 
last  he  found  a  more  courageous  editor, 
but  found  him  just  a  little  too  late,  since 
he  had  already  accepted  another  version 
of  the  same  sonnet  by  a  different  trans- 
lator. Lastly,  here  is  the  amusingly  para- 
doxical attitude  of  one  well-known  organ 
of  literary  criticism.  A  newly-published 
volume  on  the  war,  written  by  one  of  the 
best  known  apologists  for  Germany,  was 
assigned  to  a  certain  reviewer  for  criti- 
cism. "I  am  afraid  I  am  not  the  man 
that  you  want  to  review  that  book,"  sug- 
gested the  reviewer,  "for  I  am  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  author  in  all  respects." 
"So  am  I,"  replied  the  editor.  "But  I 
thought,"  insisted  the  reviewer,  "that 
your  policy  was  a  certain  careful  neu- 
trality  "  "So  it  is,"  rejoined  the  edi- 
tor with  an  enigmatic  smile,  "Be  neutral, 
by  all  means ;  merely  express  your  amaze- 
ment and  distress  at  seeing  a  supposedly 
sane  and  intelligent  human  being  write 
anything  so  futile  and  idiotic !" 
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But  where  the  effects  of  current  events 
upon  literature  are  most  strikingly  con- 
spicuous is  in  the  for- 
Patrice  Mahon     eign  magazines  and  rc- 
ana  Hans  views,  or  rather  in  the 

Pommer  dearth  of  them.    Go  in 

to  the  periodical  room 
of  any  of  our  big  libraries,  glance  over 
the  shelves  or  tables  wrhere  the  latest  is- 
sues are  kept,  and  the  dates  on  the  much- 
fingered  covers  bear  mute  testimony  to 
the  fate  that  has  befallen  them.  July 
25th  and  August  ist,  according  to  their 
respective  dates  of  issue,  represent  the 
latest  numbers  of  practically  all  the  well- 
known  French  and  Belgian  and  German 
reviews.  Here  and  there  some  rare  and 
crippled  survivor  has  somehow  struggled 
along,  like  the  wounded  in  a  battlefield 
of  the  slain.  We  search  in  vain  for  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  the  Mercure  de  France, 
the  Revue  Blanche,  the  Revue  Bleue, — 
the  list  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
The   Anntdet   Pal'ttiquts   et   Liuirtm-et 


but  literature  has  given 
place  wholly  to  politics,  the  grim  politics 
of  war.  La  Revue  (formerly  La  Revue 
des  Revues)  has  managed  by  a  herculean 
effort  to  get  out  one  number,  five  articles 
out  of  the  seven  that  make  up  its  con- 
tents being  written  by  one  intrepid  edi- 
tor, who  explains  in  a  foreword  that 
since  the  rest  of  the  staff  are  all  on  the 
firing  line,  the  readers  must  be  indulgent 
toward  the  shortcomings  of  this  heroic 
effort  not  to  let  the  Revue  be  quite  for- 
gotten. The  veteran  Revue  des  Deux 
Afondes  alone  shows  a  certain  degree  of 
dauntless  vitality,  and  although  shrunken 
to  barely  half  its  volume,  lives  up  to  its 
traditional  standards  and  includes  in  its 
table  of  contents  such  long  familiar 
names  as  Rene  Doumic  and  Theodor  de 
Wyzcwa.  But  the  universal  theme  of 
every  Issue  is  War,  with  a  capital  W: 
The  Invasion  of  Belgium,  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Rheims  Cathedral,  the  Pre- 
paredness of  the  British  Navy,  the  Tak- 
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ing  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453) — ^^^  present  or  past,  and  nothing 
else.  In  all  the  issues  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  there  have  been  just  two  ar- 
ticles that  in  any  way  touch  upon  litera- 
ture ;  and  these  two  exceptions  offer  such 
an  interesting  contrast  and  touch  upon 
questions  of  such  vital  and  timely  inter- 
est that  it  seems  worth  while  to  recapitu- 
late them.  The  first  of  these  is  an  ex- 
tended appreciation  of  the  late  Patrice 
Mahon,  Lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery, 
better  known  to  the  world  at  large  under 
his  pseudonym  of  "Art  Roe,"  author  of 
just  a  few  slim  volumes  of  inimitable 
studies  of  French  army  life,  the  frank 
and  intimate  confessions  of  a  French  offi- 
cer. The  other  volume  above  referred 
to  is,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  a  parallel 
study  of  conditions  in  the  Prussian  army, 
from  the  pen  of  a  certain  Hans  Pommer, 
a  retired  infantry  captain,  who  had  seen 
twenty  years  of  service  with  the  First 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
This  book,  Zwanzig  Jahre  als  Infanterie- 
offizier  in  den  Reichslandern,  issued  last 
spring  or  early  summer  at  Frankfort,  is 
apparently  inaccessible  in  this  country,  a 
fact  that  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since 
from  its  nature  one  could  easily  imagine 
that  it  was  not  a  volume  that  Germany 
would  willingly  suffer  to  enjoy  a  wide 
circulation.  But  in  the  absence  of  the 
book  itself,  we  can  easily  form  a  good 
idea  of  its  spirit  and  scope  from  the  sa- 
lient extracts  contained  in  the  Revue.  In 
regard  to  his  experience  and  his  motives. 
Captain  Pommer  writes  as  follows: 

When  a  retired  officer  publishes  a  work  in 
which  he  freely  criticises  the  military  organ- 
isations of  his  country,  it  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  desire  to  know  first 
of  all  what  degree  of  credence  should  be 
given  to  his  criticisms,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
tives which  inspired  him.  In  the  present 
case,  the  documentary  value  of  my  book  rests 
upon  a  professional  experience  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Nothing  will  be  found 
in  this  book  except  my  personal  recollec- 
tions, incidents  which  I  myself  witnessed 
and  the  absolute  authenticity  of  which  I  can 
vouch  for.    As  for  the  motives  which  have 


led  me  to  reveal  these  facts,— or  rather  the 
general  conclusions  which  seem  to  me  to  re- 
sult from  them, — ^they  are  of  a  wholly  dis- 
interested character.  My  leaving  the  army 
was  accomplished  under  the  most  honourable 
circumstances,  at  my  own  request  and  with- 
out the  slightest  shadow  of  pressure  from 
my  superior  officers, — in  short  there  cannot 
be  the  least  suggestion  of  any  personal 
grudge  on  my  part  My  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  career  of  arms,  and  the  success 
with  which  I  have  always  fulfilled  the  noble 
function  of  an  educator  of  soldiers,  may  be 
highly  attested  by  two  thousand  men  for- 
merly under  my  command.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is 
precisely  this  enthusiasm  of  mine  for  the 
military  career  that^  since  my  retirement, 
has  awakened  the  desire  to  place  before  the 
public  the  results  of  my  long  experience,  in 
the  hope  that  fathers  who  destine  their  sons 
to  the  profession  of  officers  may  find  herein 
some  useful  advice,  and  the  representatives 
of  our  nation  in  the  Reichstag  may  become 
aware  of  many  peculiar  features  of  our  mili- 
tary life  of  to-day  which  call  for  a  pro- 
found and  urgent  reform. 


•  • 


Of  the  "peculiar  features  of  the  mili- 
tary life  of  to-day"  to  which  Captain 
Pommer  has  reference,  the  following  is 
one  of  the  frankest  and  most  striking 
presentments: 

I  myself  have  repeatedly  been  present  at 
scenes  of  vandalism  which  defy  description. 
During  a  farewell  dinner  given  by  the  staff 
officers  of  the  corps  stationed  at  Elsenborn 
to  a  cavalry  division,  I  witnessed  a  mad 
orgy  of  destruction  which  spent  itself  not 
alone  upon  the  dinner  service,  but  also  on 
the  stoves,  the  statues,  the  pictures,  the  chairs 
and  tables,  both  in  the  banquet  hall  and  the 
adjoining  rooms.  If  one  wished  to  apply 
the  aphorism  in  vino  Veritas,  to  the  conduct 
of  these  officers, — ^who  supposably  repre- 
sented the  61ite  of  Germany,  since  the  high- 
est nobility  and  even  a  prince  of  the  im- 
perial blood  were  present, — ^it  would  be 
necessary  to  recognise  the  sad  fact  that  the 
veneer  of  civilisation  is  laid  very  thinly 
upon  the  highest  ranks  in  our  society.  A 
chance  excess  of  alcoholic  beverages  suffices 
to  transform  into  veritable  barbarians  the 
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chosen  representadves  of  that  division  of  the 
human  race  that  especially  prides  itself  upon 
its  conscious  superiority, — and^  what  is  more^ 
into  barbarians  who,  far  from  forgetting 
their  sad  exploits  after  the  wine  has  spent 
its  force,  are  on  the  contrary  quite  proud 
of  them!  Imagine  the  disastrous  impression 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  produced  upon  the 
officers'  orderlies  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
lawless  horde  freely  abandoiiiag  itself  to 
such  a  burst  of  furor  teutonicus!  Undoubt- 
edly these  witnesses  must  have  related  the 
entire  scene  to  their  comrades,  so  that  this 
drama  enacted  by  civilised  men  relapsing 
into  savagery  cannot  possibly  have  remained 
buried  within  the  walls  of  an  officers'  club. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  high  time  that  the  pas- 
sion for  drinking  which  permeates  the'  entire 
staff  of  German  officers  be  brought  to  an 
end,  and  above  all,  that  the  indulgence  in  it 
shall  cease  to  be  honoured  in  an  officer  as 
the  noblest  of  manly  virtues  I 


•  • 


A  perverted  sense  of  honour  that  sees 
no  degradation  in  drunken  revels,  immo- 
rality, extravagance  and  debts,  sums  up 
the  chief  charges  that  Captain  Pommer 
makes  against  his  fellow-officers.  But 
the  most  disastrous  effects  of  the  system 
are  seen,  he  thinks,  not  in  the  officers 
themselves  but  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army.  Why,  he  asks,  do  German  sol- 
diers curse  and  loathe  their  term  of  mili- 
tary service?  And  he  answers:  "The 
cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  irresistible 
aversion  for  the  career  of  arms,  but  in  the 
horror  inspired  in  the  soldies  by  the 
brutal  treatment  accorded  him  by  his  su- 
perior officers.  .  .  .  The  only  way,  at 
once  easy  and  effective,  to  keep  disci- 
pline, is  for  the  officer  to  convince  the 
soldier  of  the  usefulness  of  obedience. 
That  captain  alone  can  rely  upon  his  men 
on  a  battlefield  who  in  times  of  peace 
has  won  their  hearts.  Obedience  which 
rests  on  fear  alone  is  worthless  the  mo- 
ment that  the  soldiers'  lives  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. .  .  .  The  great  number  of  punish- 
ments inflicted  to-day  for  the  crime  of 
insubordination  proves  too  surely  that 
there  still  exist  a  multitude  of  officers 
who  either  cannot  or  will  not  win  the 
hearts  of  their  men." 


No  contrast  could  be  sharper  than  that 
offered  to  Captain  Pommer's  book  by  the 
relation  between  French  officers  and  men, 
as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Art  Roe, 
who  fell  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
war,  and  to  whom  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  pays  eloquent  tribute: 

He  died  a  hero's  death.  He  had  asked 
as  a  favour  to  be  assigned  to  the  most  peril- 
ous post.  During  the  fighting  around  Wis- 
senbach  he  was  charged  with  a  mission  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  He  did  not  return.  .  .  . 
Such  a  death  on  the  battlefield  he  had  many 
times  foreshadowed  in  his  writings,  pro- 
claiming its  incomparable  beauty.  He  re- 
garded it  as  the  worthiest  end  for  a  soldier. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  tolerated  with 
difficulty  the  long  years  through  which 
France,  broken  and  humiliated,  remained  at 
peace.  When  he  brought  his  men  back  to 
quarters,  after  some  manoeuvres,  he  was  ir- 
ritated by  the  thought  that  they  were  always 
engaged  in  sham  battles,  never  in  a  genuine 
war.  All  he  asked  was  to  be  spared  the 
slow  agony  of  the  hospital.  "Better  the  un- 
expected end  on  the  field  of  battle,  better  the 
stinging  bullet,  better  the  chance  sabre  stroke 
at  full  gallop;  better  the  shell  which  takes 
us  off  in  a  glory  of  dust  In  death  in  war 
there  is  a  violence  and  a  suddenness  which 
accord  well  with  the  absurdity  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Besides,  since  at  such  a  time  it  is 
our  duty  to  let  ourselves  be  mown  down, 
the  mourning  will  be  less  bitter  for  those 
who  love  us." 

•  •  • 

Art  Roe  was  first  brought  into  notice 
as  a  writer  by  the  publication  of  Pingot 
et  Mot,  which  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
kept  by  a  young  lieutenant,  pictures  quite 
inimitably  the  relations  existing  between 
this  officer  and  his  men,  incidentally  set- 
ting up  a  high  ideal  standard  for  sudi  re- 
lations. ''The  dominant  note  of  the  book 
is  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  officer 
to  throw  aside  the  formula  of  passive 
obedience  that  is  now  antiquated  and  ill 
accords  with  modern  ways,  and  replace  it 
with  voluntary  obedience.  The  more  the 
officer  excels  in  what  we  may  call  the 
persuasive  role,  the  greater  the  effort  tbat 
he  will  be  able  to  demand  of  his  men  in 
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a  crisis.  How  can  confidence  be  inspired 
unless  by  example?  Hence  it  follows 
that  an  officer  is  required,  far  more  than 
Other  men,  to  be  irreproachable  in  con- 
duct. He  lives,  in  a.  sense,  under  the  eye 
of  those  who  depend  upon  him  and  who 
need  to  esteem  their  commander.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  his  duty  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  souls  of  these  simple  men,  study 
their  motives,  treat  them  not  as  obedient 
machines,  but  as  human  beings,  consider 


himself  as  their  elder  brother,  and  fulfil 
toward  them  the  duty  implied  in  this  se- 
niority." An  Roe  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  an  officer  is  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  very  souls  of  his 
men.  In  a  humourous  vision  he  evokes 
the  spectacle  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  he  will  be  called  upon  'to  answer 
for  all  the  men  over  whom  he  had  at  one 
time  or  another  held  command.  "There 
will  be  fifteen  hundred  in  the  Valley  of 
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Jchoshaphat  who  will  say:  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  lieutenant.  He  did  not  punish  us 
at  the  right  moment ;  he  was  too  severe, 
he  was  too  lenient,  he  did  not  give  us 
good  advice,  and  he  did  not  set  us  a  good 
example." 

In  addition  to  Pingot  et  Mot,  Art 
Roe's  literary  fame  rests  upon  another 
volume  of  military  scenes,  Sout  tElen- 
dard,  personal  experiences  while  military 
attache  in  Russia,  under  the  title  of  Man 
Regiment  Russe,  and  just  one  long  novel, 
Rachete,  which  first  of  all  impresses  one 
as  a  sheer  tour  de  force  in  technique,  an 
attempt,  in  the  words  of  one  French 
critic,  "to  paint  a  picture  in  white  on 
white,"  The  scene  is  in  Napoleonic 
times,  the  hero  an  officer  of  the  Grande 
Armce,  and  the  battle  that  he  wages  sin- 
gle handed  is  against  the  most  redoubt- 
able of  enemies,  the  snows  of  Russia  and 
the  ice  of  the  Beresina.  Jacques  Vergy 
is  entrusted  with  an  order  from  Mare- 
chal  Ney  which  he  is  to  carry  to  General 
d'Henin;  he  loses  his  way  in  the  midst 
of  the  monotonous  desolation,  yet  con- 
tinues his  futile  wanderings  until  he  is 
wounded  by  a  Cossack  and  taken  into  a 
Russian  household,  where  he  is  nursed 
back  to  health.  This  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  story,  and  it  seems  little 
less  than  miraculous  that  an  author  could 
write  upward  of  three  hundred  pages 
with  no  other  elements  than  solitude  and 
cold.  Yet  gradually  it  dawns  upon  the 
reader  that,  though  it  may  be  a  tour  de 
force,  it  is  something  a  good  deal  more 
besides.  And  that  bigger  thing  is  em- 
bodied in  just  one  sentence,  which  sums 
up  conveniently  the  central  idea  of  the 
story:  "The  important  thing  is  a  deter- 
mination to  live,  and  the  dangerous  thing 
is  to  let  melancholy  undermine  that  de- 
termination." 

The  present  shrunken  bulk  of  the 
Revue  det  Deux  Mondes  suggests  the 
casual  question  whether 
History  Repeat!  that  veteran  periodica] 
ever  suffered  a  similar 
curtailment  at  any  other  period  of  its  ca- 
reer.    A  glance  over  the  shelves  of  the 


EMILE  VERHAEUN.  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BT 
CHAKLES  BEKHIBK.  VEUIAEKEN  U  THE  PO- 
ETIC VOICE  OP  BELGIUM.  THE  FACT  THAT 
HE  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A  STUDY  HT  STEPHEK 
ZWEIC,  AN  AUSTRIAN  POET,  U  AT  THE  PRES- 
ENT TIME  OF   UNUSUAL  INTEREST 

complete  set  with  its  hundred  of  portly 
volumes  marshalled  in  even  ranks  gives 
a  prompt  answer  to  the  question;  for, 
standing  out  so  conspicuously  from  their 
neighbours  as  almost  to  strike  one  in  the 
face  are  four  slim,  dejected-looking  vol- 
umes bearing  a  date  which  premonition 
tells  us  even  before  we  look, — the  tragic 
year  of  1870.  And  if  we  take  down  a 
certain  one  of  these  volumes  we  may  find 
without  much  trouble  what  Ernest 
Renan  thought  of  the  siege  of  Metz  and 
what  that  veteran  historian  and  critic, 
M,  Mezieres  thought  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Strasbourg.  From  the  latter  it 
seems  worth  while  to  cull  just  one  brief 
paragraph : 

Let  ui  cease  to  feel  to  proud  of  «ur  mod- 
erD  dTilisadon ;  let  ua  ceiie  to  talk  [a  oar 
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schools  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Arabs,  who 
burn  libraries.  Barbarism  has  returned  into 
OUT  very  midst,  and  the  nation  which  has 
brought  it  back  is  the  most  learned  and  cul- 
tured of  all  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Germans  will 
seek  in  vain  for  an  excuse,  they  will  in  vain 
plead  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  artillery, 
to  account  for  a  work  of  destruction  accom- 
plished in  cold  blood,  deliberately,  of  let 
purpose.  We  know  the  minute  exactitude  of 
German  military  maps.  Their  shots  were 
not  fired  at  haphazard.  They  kuow  mar- 
vellously well,  quite  as  well  as  we  ourselves, 
that  no  barracks,  no  arsenal,  no  rauniineDt  of 
war  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  library  of  Strasbourg.  They  burned 
knowingly,  intentionally,  an  edifice  that  they 
were  aware  was  situated  between  the  New 
Temple  and  the  Protestant  College  that  bad 
been  converted  into  a  hospital  and  was 
protected  by  the  international  flag.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  their  shells  set  fire  to  a 
religious  edifice,  a  scientific  edifice  and  a 
hospital! 

Does  not  the  above  passage  have  a  dis- 
tinctly contemporary  and  up-to-date 
tone?  It  makes  one  feel  the  futility  of 
all  that  is  now  being  written  of  Liege 
and  Rheims,  since  the  subject  was  so  ade- 


quately and  exhaustively  treated   forty- 
four  years  ago. 

The  publication  in  this  country  of  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  Great  Britain  and 

ike  Nexl  JVar.  a  reply  to 
Secret  Service    the  much  discussed  Bern- 

hardi  book,  written  in 
1913,  leads  very  naturally  to  a  question 
about  the  present  whereabouts  and  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes.  Mulvaney, 
Otheris,  and  Lleroyd  were  certainly  in 
action  at  Mons  and  are  now,  we  hope, 
fairly  comfortable  in  the  trenches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soissons;  the  Maver- 
icks have  been  fighting  without  thought 
of  mutiny  under  the  flag  of  the  hated 
Sassenach;  the  Fore  and  Aft  flanked,  as 
on  a  previous  occasion,  by  the  belligerent 
Ghurkas  and  the  imperturbable  High- 
landers have  redeemed  nobly  the  panicky 
retreat  that  brought  about  the  death  of 
the  little  drummer  boys  Jakin  and  Lew; 
some  of  the  subalterns  whose  conversa- 
tion so  astonished  Mr.  Eustace  Cheever 
in  "A  Conference  of  the  Powers,"  must 
have  found  glory  or  the  grave  in  the  hell 
of  German  shrapnel ;  and  those  of  us  who 
take  our  fiction  seriously  are  convinced 
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that  the  conqueror  of  Professor  Moriarty 
has  not  been  idle,  that  in  some  way  his 
splendid  resourcefulness  has  been  at  the 
service  of  his  King  and  Country.  There 
stand  Kitchener  for  the  army,  and 
Fisher  for  the  navy.  The  logical 
imaginary  idea  places  Sherlock  Holmes 
as  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 


Leadership  in  the  British  Secret  Ser- 
vice is  a  distinction  which  Holmes  has 
earned  by  his  achievements  in  the  past. 
For  all  of  his  cases  were  not  confined  to 
recovering  missing  race  horses,  establish- 
ing identities,  or  frustrating  cleverly 
planned  bank  robberies.  There  were  ad- 
ventures of  international  flavour,  in 
which  world-wide  interests  were  at  stake. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  them  all  involved 
the  King  of  Bohemia  and  the  adventu- 
rous Irene  Adler,  to  whom  Holmes  al- 
ways afterward  referred  as  "the  woman." 
The  world  war  raging  to-day  might  have 
come  earlier  had  the  papers  outlining  the 


terms  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  purloined 
by  Joseph  Harrison,  and  recovered  by 
Holmes,  found  their  way  to  a  certain 
Continental  capital.  Problems  of  espion- 
ages, of  which  we  have  been  hearing  so 
much  of  late,  were  outlined  in  the  story 
"The  Adventure  of  the  Second  Stain," 
which  involved  3  blazing  indiscretion  put 
on  paper  by  an  exalted  monarch,  who 
though  not  specifically  named,  was  ob- 
viously he  whose  ears  should  be  burning 
the  hottest  in  the  world  to-day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tales  of  international  aspect 
in  which  Holmes  figured  that  have  been 
told,  there  are  the  yet  unwritten  stories 
to  which  mere  allusions  have  been  made. 
We  know  that  on  one  occasion  he  served 
the  interests  of  the  King  of  Scandinavia, 
and  on  another  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic; 
that  there  was  an  "Adventure  of  the 
Reigning  Family  of  Holland";  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  world  politics  were 
connected  with  the  unwritten  adventure 
of  the  Gryce- Pattersons  in  the  Island  of 
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Uffa,  as  they  certainly  were  in  the  case 
of  the  Trcpof  murder.  In  another  age 
D'Artagnan  was  made  to  change  the 
face  of  history  and  to  restore  Charles  II 
to  the  throne  of  England  by  his  device 
of  kidnapping  General  Monk  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp  at  Newcastle  and  tak- 
ing him  across  the  Channel  to  the  Neth- 
erlands in  a  box,  Sherlock  Holmes  is  of 
to-day  and  we  feel  sure  that  be  has  long 
since  answered  the  call  to  the  colours  and 
is  serving  in  that  hie;h  capacity  for  which 
he  is  so  admirably  fitted. 


Eugene  Brieux — who  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  as  "in- 
comparably the  great- 
Eugine  Briciu  est  writer  France  has 
produced  since  Moliere 
in  that  kind  of  comedy  which  is  so  true 
to  life  that  we  have  to  call  it  tragi- 
comedy, and  which  is  not  only  an  en- 
tertainment but  a  history  and  a  cntidsn) 
of  contemporary  morals "^ — is  paying  his 
first  visit  to  America.  When  he  landed 
in  New  York  on  November  gth,  the 
ship-news  reporters  naturally  asked  him 
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KECENT   DEATH    OF    MONSIGNOR    <HUGH)    BENSON    IS   A    DECIDED 

19  OF  THE   LATE    AKCHBI9HOF   OF 

for  some  expression  of  opinion  concern-  judgment  to  venture  to  say  a  word  about 

tng  the  great  European  war.    The  reply  the  war."    For  several  weeks,  since  the 

was  characteristic  of  the  man.     "I  am  outbreak  of '  hostilities,   M.   Brieux  has 

visiting  a  neutral  country  as  a  guest,"  been  serving  as  an  aid  to  the  Red  Cross 

he  said,  "and  I  have  too  much  respect  hospital  at  Chartres.    Only  his  age — for 

for  its  freedom  and  its  independence  of  he  is  fifty-seven  years  old — has  prevented 
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him  from  joining  the  French  army  in 
the  field.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  his  reply  to  his 
first  American  interviewers  assumes  an 
almost  unexampled  dignity.  M.  Brieux 
came  as  an  emissary  from  the  French 
Academy  to  attend  the  sixth  annual 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  Nationd 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  at  j^olian  Hall,  on 
November  19th  and  20th.  At  the  open- 
ing session,  after  presenting  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  French  Academy,  M.  Brieux 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Theatre  as 
an  Instrument  of  Social  Amelioration." 
M.  Brieux  intends  to  look  about  him 
in  America  and   to  visit  our  chief  uni- 


»  CHIUl  WINT 


versities  before  returning  to  resume  his 
work  in  France.  There  should  be  much 
to  interest  him  in  our  social  conditions  at 
the  present  time.  In  one  of  his  comedies. 
La  Fran^ahe,  M.  Brieux  has  satirised 
an  American  visitor  to  France  who  per- 
sistently misunderstands  the  manners  of 
the  country  he  is  visiting.  There  is  no 
danger  that  M.  Brieux  will  surrender  to 
an  error  that  he  has  so  gallantly  at- 
tacked. 

A  delightful  and  characteristically 
American  indiscretion  is  recorded  in  The 

Sunny  SUe  of  Diplomatic 
Indiscretion      Life,   by    Madame   L.  dc 

Hegermann  -  Linden- 
crone  (nee  Miss  LilUe  Greenough,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts),  a  sequel  to 
the  same  author's  In  the  Courts  of 
Memory,  which  was  discussed  in  Thb 
Bookman  two  years  ago.  A  certain 
Mrs.  Z  having  met  the  German  Em- 
peror  in    Norway,   where    their   yachts 
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were  stationed,  and  feeling  that  she  was 
on  familiar  enough  terms,  said  to  him: 
"Is  it  not  lovely  in  Paris?  Have  you 
been  there  lately?"  "No,  I  have  not," 
answered  the  surprised  Kaiser.  "Oh, 
how  queer!  You  ought  to  go  there. 
The  French  people  would  just  love  to 
see  you."  "Do  you  think  so?"  said  the 
Emperor  with  a  smile.  Thus  encour- 
aged, she  enlarged  on  her  theme,  and 
speaking  for  the  whole  French  nation, 
continued,  gushingly,  "And  if  you  would 
give  them  back  Alsace  and  Lorraine  they 
would  simply  adore  you."  The  Kaiser, 
looking  at  her  gravely,  as  if  she  had 
solved  a  mighty  problem,  said:  "I  never 
thought  of  that,  madam,"  Madame 
Hegermann -Lin  dene  rone  records  that  the 
same  American  lady  went  to  Berlin  in- 
tending (so  she  said)  to  "paint  Berlin 
red."  She  took  the  list  of  court  people 
and  sent  out 'invitations  right  and  left  for 


OF  A  RUaaiAN  EIILE" 

her  five  o'clock  teas,  but  aristocracy  did 
not  respond.  Berlin  refused  to  be 
painted. 

At  a  certain  point  in  Abroad  at  Home 
Mr.  Julian  Street  informs  us  that  once, 

being  curious  about  the 
Street  exact  age  of  Henry  Ford, 

ImpreuionB     he  took  down  his  fVho's 

H^ho  in  America,  only  to 
find  out  that  Ford's  name  was  not  con- 
tained therein.  There  was  a  Henry  Ford 
mentioned  in  the  volume,  but  he  was  a 
professor  at  Princeton  and  wrote  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  All  of  which  in- 
spired Mr.  Street  to  say  blasphemous 
things  about  his  own  craft;  to  make  un- 
kind allusions  to  the  "minor  poets  who 
squeak,"  and  the  "illustrators  who  make 
candy-looking  girls  for  magazine  covers," 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  thinks,  that 
writers  are  taken  too  seriously,  not  mere- 
ly by  Who's  Who,  hut  by  all  kinds  of 
publications — especially  by  newspapers. 
Only  opera  singers  and  actors  can  vie 
with  them  in  the  amount  of  undeserved 
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publicity  which  they  leceivc.     In  strict  soon  in  The  Bookman,  under  the  title 

justice  to  Who's  Who  it  must  be  pointed  "The  Mantle  of  Eugene  Field,"  tclllag 

out  here  that  Mr.  Street's  copy  must  be  of  the  various  "Gilumns"  which  have 

of  an  earlier  edition,  for  in  Volume  VIII  been   so  successful   in  American   news- 

the  name  of   Henry   Ford,   automobile  papers  of  recent  years,  and  of  the  men 

manufacturer  of  Detroit,  is  certainly  not  who  conduct  them.     Mr.  Street  touches 

missing.  lightly  on  the  subject  in  one  of  his  chap- 

•  •  •  ters   about    Chicago.     First   of   all,   of 

There  is  3  general  article  to  be  writ-  course,  was  Field's  column  in  the  Chi- 

ten,  and  wc  hope  to  present  it  some  day  cago  Daily  News  known  as  "Sharps  and 
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Flats,"  in  which  appeared  his  free  trans- 
lations of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  of 
much  of  his  best  known  verse.  In  1890 
George  Ade  came  from  Indiana,  and 
after  having  been  a  reporter  on  the  Chi- 
cago Record  for  one  year,  started  his  fa- 
mous "Stories  of  the  Street  and  Town," 
under  which  heading  much  of  his  best 
early  work  appeared.  This  department 
was  illustiatcd  by  John  T.  McCutcheon, 
another  Indiana  boy.  And  about  this 
time  Roswell  Field,  a  brother  of  Eugene, 
was  conducting  a  column  called  "Lights 
and  Shadows,"  in  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  in  which  paper  Finlcy  Peter  Dunne 
was  also  beginning  his  "Dooleys."  After 
some  years  Dunne  left  the  Post  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  to 
which  paper  came  Bert  Leston  Taylor. 
Taylor  ran  a  department  on  the  Journal 
which  was  called  "A  Little  About  Every- 
thing," and  one  of  his  "contribs"  was  a 
young  insurance  man,  Franklin  P. 
Adams.  Later,  when  Taylor  left  the 
Journal  to  take  the  position  on  the  Tri- 
bune, Adams  left  the  insurance  business 
and  went  at  "columning"  in  earnest,  re- 
placing Taylor  on  the  Journal.  Some 
years  since  Adams  migrated  to  New 
York,  where  he  first  conducted  "Always 
in  Good  Humour"  for  the  Evening 
Mail,  and  later  "The  Conning  Tower" 
for  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Street  partially  atones  for  his 
earlier  slap  at  men  of  the  writing  craft 
by  the  reverence  with  which  he  describes 
his  pilgrimage  to  Hannibal  and  the 
shrines  associated  with  Mark  Twain, 
and  Twain's  inimitable  Tom  Sawyer. 
He  recalls  Arnold  Bennett's  tribute  to 
Life  on  the  Mississippi:  "I  would  sacri- 
fice for  it  the  entire  works  of  Thackeray 
and  George  Eliot."  Described  by  Street 
and  pictured  by  the  illustrator,  Wallace 
Morgan,  is  the  "Mark  Twain  House," 
"a  tiny  box  of  a  cottage,  its  sagging 
front  so  taken  up  with  five  windows  and 
a  door  that  there  is  barely  room  for  the 
little  bronze  plaque  which  marks  the 
place."  At  one  side  is  an  alley  running 
back  to  the  house  of  Huckleberry  Finn, 
and  in  that  alley  stood  the  historic  fence 


which  young  Sam  Clemens  cajoled  the 
other  boys  into  whitewashing  for  him  as 
related  in  Tom  Sawyer.  The  town  of 
Hannibal,  according  to  Mr.  Street, 
cherishes  its  literary  associations,  but  also 
it  is  canny. 

I  have  said  that  the  Commercia)  Club 
honoured  Mark  Tnain't  memory.  That  ii 
iTUe.  But  the  Commercial  Club  would  not 
be  a  Commercial  Club  if  it  did  not  also  wish 
the  visitor  to  take  into  coniideration  certain 
other  mattcn.    In  effect  it  layi  to  him:  "Yei, 


>   BUCELEBEKKT 


indeed,  Mark  Twain  spent  the  moit  impor- 
tant part  of  hii  boyhood  here.  But  we  with 
you  to  understand  that  Hannibal  it  k  busy, 
growing  town.  We  have  the  cheapest  elec- 
tric power  in  the  Miisistlppi  Valley.  We 
offer  free  factory  sites.     We " 

"Yes,"  you  say,  "but  where  is  the  Mark 
Twain  house?" 

"Oh "    sayt    Hannibal,    catching    hii 

breath.  "Go  right  on  up  Main  to  Bill 
Street;  you'll  find  it  just  around  the  corner. 
An;  one  will  point  it  out  to  you.  There's 
a  bronze  tablet  in  the  will.  But  put  this 
little  pamphlet  in  your  pocket  It  tells  all 
about  our   city.     Yon  can   read   it   at  your 
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We  have  rather  a  high  opinion  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  the 
„-..  author    of    Once    Aboard 

Tl^ckerav"        '*'   Lugger.    The   Happy 

Heart.  But  that  esteem  did  not  modify 
our  amusement  when  we  read,  some  time 
ago,  a  publisher's  note  to  the  effect  that 
"Like  Thackeray,  he  was  born  in  India, 
like  Keats,  studied   medicine,   and,  like 


Coleridge,  there  was  a  period  when  he 
had  soldier  ambitions."  The  humourous 
absurdity  of  the  note  was  hit  ofE  by  Mr. 
Franklin  P.  Adams  in  the  following  lines 
which  are  incorporated  in  Mr.  Adams's 
recently  published  By  and  Large. 

Like  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  I  lamped  the  light 
Of  moroing  in  Chicago,  Illinoit; 

And  yei  ihe  spanless  distance  from  hit  height 
Is  just  as  great  as  when  I  was  *  boy. 

Like  H.  G.  Wells,  I  once  engaged  tn  trade; 

Like  him  I  went  and  married  me  a  wife; 
A  parsnip  for  the  difference  that  made! 

I  never  wrote  a  novel  in  my  life. 


Like  T.  Carlyle,  I  find  it  hard  to  deep; 

I'm  DO  misogynist — neither  waj  Moore ; 
Like  Hood,  I  suffer  sailing  o'er  the  dee[^— 

Yet  nil  the  dent  I  make  in  Llirachoor. 

Like  Chesterton,  I'm  tardy  with  my  stuff; 

Like  Foe,  I  hate  to  labour  very  long; 
Vet  all  I  do  is  this  Facade  of  Fluff. 
*  •  •  •  • 

There  must  be  something  radically  nroii£. 

We  arc  not  among  those  who  charge 
the  newspapers  with  the  debasement  of 

American  humour.  To 
Simeon  Stnmsky  our    way    of    thinking 

even  the  comic  supple- 
ment has  its  place.  It  plays  the  part  of 
the  clown  and  claims  to  be  nothing  else. 
In  the  various  "columns"  to  which  al- 
lusion has  already  been  made,  such  as 
those  of  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  Don  Mar- 
quis and  F.  P.  A.,  we  recognise  manifes- 
tations of  a  very  genuine  talent.  Trivial 
they  may  be,  but  dull  they  are  not,  and 
behind  them  is  a  good  bit  of  sound  schol- 
arship. Of  a  somewhat  different  nature 
is  the  work  of  Mr,  Simeon  Strunsky, 
whose  "Post  Impressions"  have,  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  been  a  de- 
cided feature  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  Mr,  Strunsky  is  a  Russian  1^ 
birth,  but  came  to  this  country  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  and  at  Col- 
umbia. Leaving  the  University  in  1900 
he  worked  for  five  years  in  the  office  of 
the  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 
Then  he  went  to  the  Evening  Post  first 
as  an  editorial  writer  and  later  as  the  lit- 
erary editor.  His  published  books  in- 
clude The  Patient  Observer,  Post  Im- 
pressions, and  Belshazzar's  Court  (or. 
Village  Life  in  New  York  City),  which 
has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  Amer- 
ica of  the  new  art  of  scenic  design  and 
_.     „  stage   production   that,  first 

I     -***     advocated  by  visionary  thco- 
e.  ..    "sts     like    Gordon     Craig, 

Stagecraft    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^    practical 
uses,     in     recent    years,     in    Germany 
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and  Russia ;  but  we  have  seen  very  little 
of  this  art  in  our  own  theatres.  The 
success  of  Reinhardt's  Sumurun  at  the 
Casino  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1912 
inspired  an  abortive  hope  that  other 
American  managers  besides  Mr.  Win- 
throp  Ames  might  be  led  to  increase  our 
acquaintance  with  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  the  stage;  but,  except  for  Mr. 
J.  C.  Huffman's  production  of  A  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago  and  Mr.  Frank  Ver- 
non's current  production  of  My  Lady's 
Dress,  the  New  York  theatres  have  re- 
mained almost  entirely  obtuse  to  the 
new  incentive.  For  this  reason,  an  espe- 
cial importance  must  be  felt  in  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  new  art  of  stagecraft 
that  has  been  made  tn  America.  This 
exhibition  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Sam 
Hume,  an  American  disciple  of  Gordon 
Craig  and  an  artist  of  clear  imagination 
and  judicious  taste,  and  was  first  shown 
by  Mr.  Hume  at  his  studio  in  Cam- 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Subsequently  it 
was  imported  to  New  York,  and  dis- 
closed at  714  Fifth  Avenue  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stage  Society. 

Owing  to  the  European  war,  this  ex- 
hibition was  not  as  complete  as  it  might 


otherwise  have  been  made;  but  it  was 
extremely  interesting  and  in  many  ways 
illuminative.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture was  a  series  of  about  twenty  models 
representing  stage  sets  by  such  artists  as 
Joseph  Urban,  Livingston  Piatt,  Joseph 
Linden  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hume  himself. 
The  finest  of  these  was  a  setting  devised 
by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  service  of  poetic 
drama  of  the  Elizabethan  type.  A 
photograph  of  this  particular  model  is 
reproduced  herewith;  and  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  Shakespearian  drama  will 
perceive  at  once  its  practicability  as  well 
as  its  artistic  dignity.  The  ddicate  art 
of  Mr.  Piatt,  whose  scenic  investiture  of 
Miss  Anglin's  Shakespearian  productions 
was  disclosed  in  New  York  last  spring, 
and  the  rich  art  of  Mr.  Urban,  as  applied 
to  the  productions  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company,  were  also  admirably  repre- 
sented by  a  scries  of  beautiful  models. 

The  new  art  of  illuminating  the  stage 
by  the  diffusion  of  light  reflected  from 
a  concrete  dome  was  illustrated  daily  by 
a  series  of  demonstrations.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  completed  with  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  designs  for  scenery  and  costumes 
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by  such   artists   as   Leon    Bakst,    Mrs. 
O'Kane  Conwell,  Helen  Dryden,  Wit- 
old  Gordon,  Stuart  Benson,  and  Clifford 
F,  Pember.  A  present  interest  was  deriv- 
able from  the  drawings  made  by  "Mr. 
Urban    for    the   current   production    of 
The  Garden  of  Paradise.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  initial  exhibition  of  the 
new  art  of  the  theatre  may  be  followed 
by  others.     We  should  like  to  see  the 
work  of  Gordon  Craig,  Max  Reinhardt, 
Granville  Barker,  and  many  other  Euro- 
pean pioneers,  represented  by  miniature 
models  deftly  lighted  and  set  up  for  our 
inspection.    Meanwhile,  it  may  fairly  be 
asserted  that,  if  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  artistic  feeling  for  the  decoration  of 
the  drama  that  was  revealed  in  the  ex- 
hibition assembled  by  Mr.  Hume  were 
disclosed  in  our  own  theatres,  our  cur- 
rent   theatrical    productions    would    be 
more  generally  patronised  by  people  of 
culture  and  taste. 


•  • 


Two  months  ago  we  quoted  a  French 
translation  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Hymn 

Before  Action,"  which  was 
Le  Corbeau  perhaps  not  especially  re- 
markable in  itself,  but 
which  had  a  very  definite  timely  interest. 
Since  then  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  French  poetical  version  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  "The  Raven,"  which  has 
never  been  printed  but  which  is  in  many 
ways  a  very  unusual  production.  "Le  Cor- 
beau" is  the  work  of  a  M.  Louis  Mou- 
nier.  In  it  he  has  succeeded  in  reproduc- 
ing the  sound  and  the  rhythm  of  Poe's 
famous  poem  to  an  extent  that  one  would 
have  thought  hardly  possible.  Apparent- 
ly he  began  the  work  in  November,  1883, 
when  he  made  the  translation  of  the  first 
five  stanzas.  The  sixth  stanza  was  done 
in  November,  1885;  the  seventh  on  the 
1 2th  of  August,  1887;  the  eighth  five 
days  later;  and  the  ninth  a  week  after 
that.  Then,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  corresponding  rhymes  in 
French  to  convey  something  of  the  same 
quality  of  sound,  he  gave  up  the  latter 
part  in  despair,  turning,  however,  all  the 
latter  stanzas  into  a  prose  version  which 
is  exceedingly  close.  We  understand  that 


M.  Mounier's  method  at  the  beginning 
was  to  try  his  verses  on  Americans  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  French,  but  who 
were,  of  course,  perfectly  familiar  with 
"The  Raven."  The  similarity  of  sound 
was  such  that  they  could  follow  it  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty.  Here  are  the 
first  four  verses  of  "Le  Corbeau" :    • 


Un  soir,  sur  le  minuit,  lass^, 

Triste  et  m^ditant,  affaiss6 
Sur  d'antiques  bouquins  qu'aujourd'hui  Ton 
ignore, 

C6dant  presque  au  sommeil,  soudain 

J'entendis  un  bruit  incertain, 

Comme  lorsqu'un  pauvre  etre  humain 

Frappe  pour  Tabri  qu'il  implore; 
C'est  bien  cela,  pensai-je:  un  abri  qu'on  im- 
plore; 

Rien  que  9a,  pensai-je  encore. 

II 

C'6tait  en  d^cembre  glac6 ; 

Chaque  tison  presque  pass^ 
Formait  sur  le  foyer  son  fantome  incolore. 

J'attendais  le  jour  ardemment, 

£n  vain  dans  mes  livres  cherchant 

L'oubli  de  ma  douleur;  pleurant 

La  vierge  morte,  ma  L^nore. 
(Ici  sans  nom,  les   anges,   la  nomment  L6- 
nore) 

Que  radieuse  j'adore! 

Ill 

Et  le  frolement  des  rideaux 

Me  causait  des  frissons  nouveaux 
Et  d'^tranges  terreurs,  non  ressentis  encore. 

Pour  calmer  mon  coeur  plein  d'effroi 

Je  r6p6tais  avec  ^moi, 

Oh,  c'est  un  visiteur  pour  moi, 

Qui  vient  si  tot  avant  Paurore. 
Sans    doute,    un    visiteur    qui    vient    avant 
I'aurore. 

Courage!    II  faut  que  j'explore. 

IV 

Plus  Courageux,  moins  ind6cis 
Et  sans  plus  h^siter,  je  dis; 
"Votre  pardon,  Monsieur,  ou  Madame,  j'im- 
plore, 
J'etais  presque  assoupi,  vraiment, 
Et  vous  frappiez  si  faiblement 
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Que  je  ne  distinguai  du  vent 
Votre  plainte,  jc  le  deplore;" 
Puis   ouvrant,   je    repris:   "vraiment,   je    le 
d6plore. . ." 
Mais  je  ne  vis  rien  encore. 


•  •  • 


Recently  we  have  received  several  let- 
ters asking  us  about  a  list  of  the  six  or 

ten  best  novels  or  short 
Opinions  of  stories  that  The  Book- 
Ycstcrday         man   is  believed   to  have 

printed  some  time  in  the 
past.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  never 
was  a  list  of  just  that  nature.  But  there 
have  been  at  various  times  lists  which 
the  writers  of  these  letters  unquestion- 
ably have  had  in  mind.  For  example,  in 
the  autumn  of  1902,  in  response  to  a 
query  from  Stuttg:art,  as  to  the  best 
novels  in  the  English  language  the  fol- 
lowing list  was  printed : 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 

2.  Quentin  Durward    (Scott) 

3.  Kidnapped    (Stevenson) 

4.  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  (Doyle) 

5.  The    Adventures     of     Sherlock     Holmes 

(Doyle) 

6.  Kim   (Kipling) 

•   •  • 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  a  cor- 
respondent from  Ohio,  professing  to  be 
tired  of  the  lists  of  "ten  best  books," 
asked,  as  a  change,  for  a  list  of  the  ten 
worst  books — meaning  by  that  the  dull- 
est and  the  feeblest  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Confining  itself  to  books 
whose  authors  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  better,  The  Bookman  offered  the 
following : 

1.  Philip  (Thackeray) 

2.  Joan  of  Arc    (Mark  Twain) 

3.  Alton  Locke   (Kingsley) 

4.  Scottish  Chiefs   (Porter) 

5.  Aylwin    (Watts-Dunton) 

6.  Daniel  Deronda   (Eliot) 

7.  Lothair   (Disraeli) 

8.  Clarissa   Harlowe    (Richardson) 

9.  The  Blythedale  Romance  (Hawthorne) 

10.  Hyperion  (Longfellow) 

Some  eighteen  months  later  there  came 
a  request  from  a  librarian  in  Milwaukee 
for  a  list  of  the  best  six  short  stories  of 


mystery  and  horror  not  necesarily  involv- 
ing the  element  af  the  supernatural.  The 
writer  further  said  that  he  meant  stories 
written  in  English,  and  asked  that  they 
be  arranged  in  accordance  with  The 
Bookman's  idea  of  the  order  of  merit. 
In  giving  the  list  the  point  was  made  that 
if  Stevenson's  Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde 
was  considered  too  long  to  be  classified 
as  a  short  story,  "The  Brown  Hand," 
by  Conan  Doyle,  might  be  substituted. 

1.  The  Speckled  Band   (Conan  Doyle) 

2.  The  Tapestried  Chamber  (Walter  Scott) 

3.  The  House  and   the  Brain    (Bulwer-Lyt- 

ton) 

4.  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  (E.  A. 

Poe) 

5.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  (R,  L.  Steven- 

son) 

6.  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  (Henry  James) 

•  •  • 

We  feel  a  sense  of  profound  gratitude 
toward  Mr.  George  Birmingham  because 
in  his  From  Dublin  to  Chicago 
Thanks  he  has  made  occasion  to  contra- 
dict the  tiresome  impression 
that  the  invariable  first  question  asked  by 
the  newspaper  reporters  of  any  distin- 
guished visitor  to  our  shores  is  as  to  what 
he  thinks  of  America.  There  may  have 
been  a  certain  amount  of  justice  in  the 
legend  at  the  time  when  Dickens  first 
visited  us,  and  even  in  the  days  when  we 
were  first  discovered  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling and  Max  O'Rell.  But  that  the  old 
tradition  has  endured,  despite  its  obvious 
absurdity,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Birmingham  before  leaving  Ireland 
was  assured  that  that  would  certainly  be 
the  first  question.  He  was  even  advised 
that  he  could  save  trouble  by  jotting 
down  during  the  voyage  all  the  things 
that  he  thought  about  America,  and  have 
them  ready  on  slips  of  paper  to  hand  to 
the  interviewers  on  his  arrival.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  all  the  excellent  remarks 
about  America  that  he  had  ready  were  of 
no  use  when  he  landed.  Not  one  single 
interviewer  asked  him  that  question.  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  quizzed  him,  it 
was  on  the  subject  of  Ulster  and  Hoaie 
Rule,  or  what  he  thought  of  Sygne's 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World. 


PUPPET  SHOWS,  OLD  AND  NEW 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


In  her  charming  and  instructive  i 
of  the  ingenious  puppet-shows  with 
which  her  son  Maurice  used  to  amuse 
himself  and  her  guests  at  Nahant  half 
a  century  ago,  George  Sand  records  the 
fact  that  the  erudite  scholar,  Magnin, 
who  wrote  a  learned  history  of  the  pup- 
pet-show from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
did  not  discriminate  sharply  between  the 
two  entirely  different  kinds  of  little  fig- 
ures, both  of  which  are  carelessly  called 
puppets  in  English  and  marionettes  in 
French,  One  of  these  classes  comprises 
these  empty  and  flexible  figures  which 
are  animated  by  the  thumb  and  two  fin- 
gers of  the  performer  who  exhibits  them 
by  holding  his  hands  above  his  head,  as 
in  Punch-and-Judy  shows  familiar  to 
some  of  us  in  childhood  and  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.  The  other  of  these  two  classes 
contains  the  larger  dolls,  suspended  on 
wires  (which  are  supposed  to  be  invisi- 
ble) and  manipulated  by  one  or  more 
performers  overhead,  who  give  life  to 
these  puppets  by  pulling  the  various 
strings  as  the  action  of  the  play  may  re- 
quire. These  last  are  the  true  marion- 
ettes; and  for  the  first  we  have  unfortu- 
nately no  distinctive  name.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  two  very  differ- 
ent types  of  puppets  are  not  set  apart 
from  each  other  satisfactorily  by  the 
contributor  of  the  article  on  marionettes 
in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Each  of  these  two  sorts  of  puppets  has 
an  interest  of  its  own ;  and  each  of  them 
has  its  special  and  peculiar  relation  to 
the  drama.  Both  of  them  have  a  long 
and  honourable  history  and  can  be  traced 
back  in  the  scanty  records  of  a  remote 
antiquity;  although  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  true  marionette — the  little  fig- 
ure moved  by  wires  from  overhead — is 
the  older  of  the  two,  antedating  by  many 


centuries  the  Punch-and-Judy  figure 
which  owes  its  abrupt  and  awkward 
movements  to  the  human  thumb  and  fin- 
gers. Both  classes  are  to  be  found  to- 
day all  over  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
cities  of  civilisation  but  in  unsuspected 
nooks  and  corners  on  all  the  shores  of 
all  the  seven  seas.  In  Turkey,  for  ex- 
ample, under  the  name  of  Karaguez, 
there  is  a  Punch-and-Judy  of  enormous 
popularity  and  of  doubtful  decency,  while 
in  Siam  there  are  marionettes  which  per- 
form religious  plays  of  traditional  ap- 
peal, Apparendy  the  puppet-show  of 
one  type  or  the  other  satisfies  in  its  fash- 
ion that  dramatic  instinct  which  every 
people  possesses  in  greater  or  less  inten- 
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Both  kinds  of  puppet-shows  flourish 
in  France  and  have  there  been  lifted  to 
a  more  elevated  plane  of  art;  and  both 
kinds  retain  their  popularity  in  Italy  al- 
though in  an  humbler  form.  The 
French  are  inveterate  artists;  and  they 
are  like  the  Greeks  in  desiring  to  do  all 
things  decently  and  in  order.  The  Ital- 
ians have  perhaps  a  stronger  native  gift , 
for  the  drama  and  they  are  ready  to  en- 
joy a  simpler  and  more  primitive  puppet- 
play.  It  is  from  Italy  that  we  who 
speak  English  have  derived  our  Punch- 
and-Judy.  Mr.  Punch  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  that  favourite  figure  of  ro- 
bust Neapolitan  farce,  Pulcinella;  and 
so  is  the  French  Polichinelle.  And  in 
Italy  to-day  the  true  marionettes  have 
an  even  broader  popularity  than  the 
Punch-and-Judy  figures.  The  Italians 
who  have  lately  flocked  to  America  in 
their  thousands  until  New  York  now 
contains  more  of  them  than  Venice, 
have  imported  in  the  original  package 
the  legendary  puppet-show  setting  forth 


the  romantic  stories  of  the  middle  ages 
and  of  early  renaissance.  We  look  upon 
Mr.  Punch  as  a  comic  character  only, 
even  though  the  play  which  he  appears 
"in  has  been  humourously  termed  "a  la- 
mentable tragedy";  but  the  Italians  take 
their  pleasure  serioysly  and  the  marion- 
ettes in  their  puppet-shows  to  be  seen  in 
New  York  are  truly  heroic,  and  not  in- 
frequently highly  tragic. 

In  the  interesting  discussion  of  Me- 
dieval Story  in  which  Professor  W.  W. 
Lawrence  of  Columbia  University  has 
traced  the  influence  of  various  ideals  of 
the  middle  ages  upon  our  modern  social 
organisation,  he  has  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  marionette  performances 
which  the  exiles  of  Italy  have  brought 
with  them  to  America.  "Anyone  who 
walks  through  the  Italian  quarter  of 
New  York  City  in  the  evening,  may  no- 
tice over  a  doorway  an  illuminated  sign, 
'Theatre  of  Marionettes.'  If  his  curi- 
osity tempts  him  inside.  Into  the  low 
room  crowded  with  enthusiastic  specta- 
tors, he  will  see,  on  a  rude  stage,  a 
group  of  puppets  almost  as  large  as  life, 
representing  knights  and  ladies,  acting 
out  a  little  drama  in  response  to  the 
jerking  of  strings  fastened  to  their  arms 
and  of  iron  rods  firmly  fixed  in  their 
heads.  The  warriors  are  gorgeously  at- 
tired in  shining  armour  and  plumed  hel- 
mets; and  the  ladies  have  wonderful  cos- 
tumes of  bright  colours,  with  a  great 
deal  of  embroidery  and  decoration.  An 
Italian  in  shirt-sleeves  in  the  wings  at 
the  side  of  the  stage  speaks  their  lines  for 
them,  with  all  the  elocutionary  flourishes 
which  he  can  command.  Fiercely  im- 
mobile as  to  expression,  but  most  active 
as  to  arms  and  legs,  these  manikins 
march  about,  soliloquise,  make  love  and 
debate  in  council.  But  it  is  their  bat- 
tles which  arouse  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
among  the  audience;  and,  indeed,  these 
are  fought  in  a  way  that  is  a  joy  to  see. 
Then  it  is  that  heroic  deeds  are  done, — 
tin  swords  resound  upon  tin  armour, 
helmets  are  battered  about  and  knocked 
off,  dust  rises  from  the  field,  the  valiant 
dead  fall  in  staring  heaps.  At  such  mo- 
ments the  spectators  can  hardly  restrain 
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themselves  from  emotion,  yet  the  story 
is  well  known  to  them, — perhaps  some 
one  sitting  near  by  will  volunteer  to  ex- 
plain it,  asserting  that  he  has  known  it 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy  and  that  he  has 
read  it  all  in  a  book  which  he  has  at 
home  called  Reali  di  Fraud.  It  is  a  ver- 
sion of  the  old  tale  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  knights,  which,  after  travelling  far 
from  its  native  home  in  France,  was 
taken  up  by  the  Italian  people  many  cen- 
turies ago,  and  made  so  much  their  own 
that  few  heroes  have  been  closer  to  their 
hearts  than  Roland,  or  as  they  call  him, 
Orlando.  Even  in  their  homes  in  the 
New  World  they  still  celebrate  him,  so 
that  the  very  newsboys  in  the  streets  ol 
modern  America  arc  keeping  alive  the 
heroic  traditions  of  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne." 

When  we  compare  the  account  which 
Professor  Lawrence  has  here  given  of 
the  Italian  puppet-shows  in  New  York 
with  the  description  of  these  same  per- 
formances in  their  native  land  half  a 
century  ago  which  we  find  in  the  Roba 
di  Roma,  of  W.  W.  Story,  the  Ameri- 
can sculptor-poet,  we  perceive  that  there 
has  been  little  modification  of  method  in 
the  past  three  score  years.  Story  studied 
all  sides  of  the  Roman  populace  and  he 
maintained  that  nothing  was  more  char- 
acteristically Italian  than  the  marionette 
theatre.  He  tells  us  that  the  love  for 
the  acting  of  buraliini  (or  puppets)  is 
universal-  among  the  lower  classes 
throughout  Italy,  and  in  some  cities, 
especially  in  Genoa,  no  pains  arc  spared 
"in  their  costume,  construction  and 
movement,  to  .render  them  life-like. 
They  are  made  of  wood,  generally  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  with  very 
large  heads,  and  supernatural  glaring 
eyes  that  never  wink,  and  are  clad  in  all 
the  splendour  of  tin«l,  velvet  and  steel. 
Their  joints  are  so  flexible  that  the  least 
weight  or  strain  upon  them  effects  a  dis- 
location, and  they  are  moved  by  wires 
attached  to  their  heads  and  extremities. 
The  largest  are  only  about  half  the 
height  of  a  man,  yet  as  the  stage  and  all 
the  appointments  and  scenery  are  upon 
the  same  scale  of  proportion,  the  eye  is 


soon  deceived  and  accepts  them  as  of  life 
size.  But  if  by  accident  a  hand  or  arm 
of  one  of  the  wirepullers  appears  from 
behind  the  scenes  or  descends  below  the 
hangings  it  startles  you  by  its  porten- 
tous size;  and  the  audience  in  the  stage 
boxes  instead  of  reducing  the  burattini 
to  Lilliputians  by  contrast,  as  they  lean 
forward,  become  themselves  Brobding- 
nagians,  with  elephantine  hands  and 
heads," 

Story  insisted  that  there  is  nothing 
ludicrous  to  an  Italian  audience  in  the 
performances  of  these  diminutive  men 
and  women.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  more  serious  both  to  the  spectators  and 
to  the  unforeseen  operators.  In  fact  he 
declared,  no  human  being  could  be  so 
serious  as  these  tiny  performers.  "Theii 
countenances  are  as  solemn  as  death  and 
.more  unchanging  than  the  face  of  a 
clock.  Their  terrible  gravity  when,  with 
drooping  heads  and  collapsed  arms,  they 
fix  on  you  their  great  goggle  eyes  is  at 
times  ghastly.     The  plays  they  perform 
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arc  mostly  heroic,  romantic  and  histori- 
cal. They  stoop  to  nothing  which  is 
not  startling  in  incident,  imposing  in 
style  and  grandiose  in  movement.  And 
the  Italian  audience  listens  with  a  grave 
and  profound  interest,  as  though  the  per- 
formers Were  not  mere  puppets  but  ac- 
tually the  heroes  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
The  inflated  and  extravagant  discourse 
of  the  characters  is  accepted  at  its  face 
value;  to  the  spectators  it  is  grand  and 
noble."     And   the   foreign  visitor   must 


control  any  desire  he  may  feel  to  smile 
at  the  extraordinary  spectacle  he  is  wit- 
nessing and  at  the  marvellous  rodomon- 
tade he  is  hearing.  To  laugh  out  loud 
at  one  of  these  heroic  puppet-plays  would 
be  as  indecorous  as  to  indulge  in  laugh- 
ter during  a  church -service. 

Incidental  to  the  heroic  dramas  which 
the  puppets  play  are  Interludes  of  ballet- 
dancing  like  those  which  are  intercalated, 
more  or  less  adroitly,  -into  the  grand 
opera  performed  by  full-grown  men  and 
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women.     The  Italians  are  born  panto-  ionette   theatres.    There   is   reason   for 

mimists  and  they  are  accomplished  danc-  surprise,  however,  that  Story  did  not  per- 

ers.     Therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  ceive  clearly  the  advantages  possessed  by 

surprise    that    human    pantomime    and  the  dancing  puppets  over  the  dancers  of 

human  dancing  are  imitated  in  the  mar-  more    solid    flesh-and-blood.     He    finds 
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something  comic  in  the  pantomime  of  the  a  performer  cannot  use  his  voice,  he 
puppets,  "whose  every  motion  is  effected  needs  facial  expression  to  assist  the  ges- 
by  wires,  who  imitate  the  gestures  of  de-  tures  by  which  only  can  he  convey  his 
spair  with  hands  that  cannot  shut,  and  meaning  to  the  other  performers  and  to 
with  a  wooden  gravity  of  countenance,  the  spectators.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
throw  their  bodies  into  terrible  contor-  much  to  assert  that  the  puppet-show  is 
tions  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  expres-  not  the  proper  place  for  pantomime, 
sion  in  the  face."  In  mere  pantomime  We  need  not  wonder  that  Story  ad- 
it is  probable  that  the  puppets  would  mltted  their  dancing  to  be  superior  to 
labour  under  a  serious  disability,  for  if  their  pantomime.     Yet  he  failed  to  ap- 
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prcciate  the  true  cause  of  this  superiority 
and  he  is  inclined  to  comment  upon  the 
dancing  of  the  burati'mi  in  a  somewhat 
satiric  fashion.  He  tells  us  how  the 
principal  dancer  suddenly  appears, 
"knocks  her  wooden  knees  together  and 
jerking  her  head  about,  salutes  the  audi- 
ence with  a  smile  quite  as  artificial  as 
we  could  see  in  the  best  trained  of  her 
fleshly  rivals."  But  this  artificial  smile 
must  have  been  fixed  and  permanent  on 
the  features  of  this  diminutive  dancer, — 
or  else  the  Roman- American  essayist 
merely  imagined  its  presence.  "Then, 
with  a  masterly  ease,  after  describing  air- 
circles  with  her  toes  far  higher  than  her 
head  and  poising  herself  in  impossible 
positions,  she  bounds  or  rather  flies  for- 
ward with  superhuman  lightness,  per- 
forms feats  of  choreography  to  awaken 
envy  in  Cerito  and  drive  Ellsler  to  de- 
spair, and  poising  on  her  pointed  toe, 
that  disdains  to  touch  the  floor,  turns 
never-ending  pirouettes  on  nothing  at 
all,  till  at  last,  throwing  both  her 
wooden  hands  forward,  she  suddenly 
comes  to  a  swift  scop  to  receive  yout 
applause." 

This  description  is  unsympathetic;  and 
it  induces  the  surmise  that  the  operator 
of  the  buraltinl  at  the  performance  de- 
scribed was  not  a  master  of  his  art  and 
did  not  know  how  to  profit  by  the  pos- 
sibilities of  that  art.  Yet  one  of  Story's 
phrases  serves  to  explain  why  the  sus- 
pended puppet  is  superbly  qualified  to 
excel  in  ballet-dancing;  that  phrase  is  the 
one  which  credits  the  dancing  doll  with 
"supernatural  lightness,"  A  skilful  op- 
erator of  the  wires  which  bestow  life  and  • 
movement  and  grace,  is  able  to  imitate 
easily  and  exquisitely  the  most  difficult 
feats  of  the  human  dancer.  If  he  is  suf- 
ficiently adroit  he  robs  his  suspended  fig- 
ure of  all  awkwardness  and  he  gives  her 
a  floating  ethereality  surpassing  that  at- 
tainable by  any  living  performer.  Now, 
this  floating  ethereality  is  precisely  the 
quality  whicji  gives  us  most  pleasure 
when  we  are  spectators  at  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  really  fine  ballet.  It  is  the 
supreme  art  of  the  great  dancer  to  soar 
lightly  aloft,  seeming  to  spurn  the  stage 


and  to  abide  in  the  air.  Only  very 
rarely  is  this  illusion  possible  to  the 
merely     human     dancer;     and     when 

achieved  it  is  but  fleeting.  Yet  this  il- 
lusion is  absolutely  within  the  control  of 
the  manipulator  of  the  puppet- dancers. 
He  can  make  them  execute  feats  of  levi- 
tation,  achievable  only  by  the  most  mar- 
vellously gifted  and  by  the  most  ardu- 
ously trained  of  human  ballerines. 

Of  course,  the  skilful  performer  must 
carefully  avoid  swinging  his  tiny  figures 
aimlessly  through  the  air.  He  must 
limit  the  feats  that  he  permits  them  to 
accomplish  to  those  which  can  be  ac- 
tually accomplished  by  human  beings,  al- 
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though  he  can  do  easily  what  the  human 
beings  can  achieve  only  with  more  or  less 
obvious  effort  and  he  can  impart  a  vola- 
tile elasticity  a  little  beyond  the  power 
of  any  human  being  however  favoured 
by  Terpsichore.  When  Salome  was  for 
a  season  the  sensation  of  the  hour,  it  was 
produced  by  Holden's  Marionettes;  and 
it  afforded  a  pleasant  spectacle  long  to 
be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  fe- 
licity of  beholding  it.  Whatever  of  vul- 
garity or  of  grossness  there  might  be  in 
the  play  itself  or  in  the  Dance  of  the 
Seven  Veils  was  purged  away  by  the  sin- 
gle fact  that  all  the  performers  were 
puppets.  So  dextrous  was  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  unseen  operator  who  con- 
trolled the  wires  and  strings  which  gave 
life  to  the  seductive  Salome  as  she  cir- 
cled around  the  stage  in  most  bewitch- 
ing fashion  and  so  precise  and  accurate 
was  the  imitation  of  a  human  dancer, 
that  the  receptive  spectator  could  not 
but  feel  that  here  at  last  the  .play  of 
doubtful  propriety  had  found  its  only  fit 
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stage  and  its  only  proper  performer. 
The  memory  of  that  exhibition  is  a 
perennial  delight  to  all  who  possess  it. 
A  thing  of  beauty  it  was;  and  it  abides 
in  remembrance  as  a  joy  forever.  It  re- 
vealed the  art  of  the  puppet-show  at  its 
summit.  And  the  art  itself  was  eternally 
justified  by  that  one  performance  of  the 
highest  techincal  skill  and  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  taste. 

If  the  most  marvellous  exploits  of 
terpsichorean  art,  almost  ihexecu  table 
by  the  human  toes  and  the  human  legs 
of  living  dancers,  are  capable  of  repro- 
duction by  puppets  skilfully  manipu- 
lated by  the  puller  of  the  wires  and 
strings  whereby  the  little  figures  are  sus- 
pended, so  also  are  the  dextrous  feats 
of  the  juggler.  One  of  the  specialties 
of  the  sole  surviving  puppet  show  of  this 
sort  in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  juggler  who  tosses  aloft 
and  catches  in  turn  a  number  of  glitter- 
ing balls.  The  delicate  balancing  of  the 
tight-rope  walker,  with  her  pirouettes  on 
her  toes  and  with  her  surprising  somer- 
saults, is  also  one  of  the  exhibitions  in 
which  the  puppet  can  defy  the  rivalry 
of  any  living  executant  however  skilful 
in  the  art.  At  the  circus  we  feel  that 
the  tight-rope  dancer  might  fall,  whereas 
at  the  puppet-show  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  any  fatal  mishap  is  impos- 
sible. In  Holden's  marionette  pro- 
gramme the  miniature  mimicry  of  hu- 
manity was  carried  to  the  utmost  edge 
of  the  possible;  and  no  item  on  their 
hill  of  fare  was  more  delectable  than 
the  series  of  scenes  in  which  the  tradi- 
tional clown  and  pantaloon  played  tricks 
on  the  policeman  and  in  which  they 
joined  forces  in  belabouring  an  inoffen- 
sive donkey.  As  the  unfortunate  quad- 
ruped was  also  a  puppet  there  was  no 
painful  strain  on  our  sympathy. 

If  a  performance  by  puppets  deprived 
Salome  of  its  vulgar  grossness  by  re- 
moving outside  the  arena  of  humanity, 
so  to  speak,  and  by  relegating  it  to  an 
unreal  world  beyond  the  strict  diocese 
of  the  conscience,  so  a  performance  by 
puppets  of  a  passion  play  or  of  any  other 
drama  in  which  the  deity  has  perforce  to 
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appear  as  a  character,  is  thereby  relieved 
of  any  tincture  of  irreverence.  We  no 
longer  see  a  divine  being  interpreted  by 
a  human  being.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
that  all  the  persons  in  the  play  whether 
they  dwell  in  heaven  or  on  earth  are 
equally  remote  from  our  common  hu^ 
manity.  And  therefore  we  need  not  be 
surprised  when  we  discover  that  the 
marionette  has  long  been  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  religious  drama.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  very  name  mart- 
onette  is  directly  derived  from  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  were  the  puppets  permitted 
to  perform  passion-plays  and  little 
dramas  derived  from  the  stories  con- 
tained both  in  the  New  and  the  Old 
Testament.  In  Engknd  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James  religious  puppet-shows 
of  this  kind  went  wandering  about  the 
kingdom,  taking  into  the  smallest  vil- 
lages an  entertainment  which  would  af- 
ford to  the  rural  inhabitants  the  same 
kind  of  pleasant  instruction  which  the 
dwellers  in  the  larger  towns  had  in  the 
more  elaborate  and  long-drawn  mysteries 
performed  by  the  trade-guilds  on  the 
Corpus    Christi    day.      That    masterly 


unsympathetic  perhaps  because  the  per- 
formance was  clumsy.  "The  kiss  of 
Judas,  when  after  sliding  along  the 
stage,  he  suddenly  turned  with  a  side- 
long jerk,  and  rapped  the  other  wooden 
puppet's  head  with  his  own,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  scene  in  which  he  goes 
out  and  hangs  himself,  beggar  descrip- 
tion." Yet  the  expatriated  American 
spectator  honestly  recorded  that  the  Ital- 
ian spectators  "looked  and  listened  with 
great  gravity,  seemed  to  be  highly  edi- 
fied, and  certainly  showed  no  signs  of 
seeing  anything  ludicrous  in  the  per- 
formance," One  may  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  even  the  sophisticated  sculp- 
tor-poet would  have  seen  nothing  ludi- 
crous in  it,  if  the  operator  of  this  Judas 
had  been  as  skilful  as  the  operator  of 
Salome  in   Holden's  marionettes, 

A  few  jears  ago  in  Paris  one  of  the 
younger  poets  wrote  a  passion  play  which 


I  the  Winter's  Tale 

\t  he  had  been  on 

<n  of  the  Prodigal 

was    the    Eliza- 

e-exhibition. 


rogue,  Autolyci 
tells  us  that  in  h 
the  road  with  "a 
Son," — and  a  n 
bethan  term  for 
In  like  manner  one  of  the  characters  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humour  speaks  of  "a  new  motion  of  the 
city  of  Ninevah,  with  Jonas  and  the 
whale,"  Of  course,  the  puppet  per- 
former, like  the  grown-up  actors,  did  not 
long  confine  themselves  to  sacred  themes; 
they  ventured  also  into  contemporary 
history.  A  puppet  showman  who  ap- 
pears in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew 
Fair  tells  us  that  a  certain  motion  set- 
ting forth  the  mysterious  Gunpowder 
Plot  was  "a  get-penny." 

Story  has  told  us  also  about  a  puppet- 
play  which  he  saw  in  a  little  village  on 
the  main  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  and 
which  had  for  its  central  figure  Judas 
Iscariot,    But  here  again  his  attitude  is 
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was  performed  during  Lent  by  a  com- 
pany of  dolls  designed  and  dressed  in  fit 
and  appropriate  costumes  by  an  artist 
friend  familiar  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Holy  Land.  While  the 
wires  were  manaRcd  by  expert  hands  the 
words  of  the  dialogue  were  spoken  by 
the  poet  himself  and  by  two  or  three 
other  poets  who  came  to  his  aid.  This 
must  have  been  a  seemly  spectacle;  and 
it  won  careful  consideration  from  more 
than  one  of  the  most  eminent  dramatic 
critics  of  France.  Here  we  may  find  a 
useful  suggestion  for  those  who  wish  to 
see  certain  plays  by  modern  dramatic 
poets  in  which  the  deity  is  a  necessary 


character, — Rostand's  La  Samarilaine, 
for  one,  and  Hauptmann's  Hannele,  for 
another.  Many  of  the  devout  have  a 
natural  repugnance  to  any  performance 
on  the  stage  (with  its  materialistic  en- 
vironment and  its  often  sordid  condi- 
tions) which  calls  for  the  impersonation 
of  a  divine  being  by  an  actor  of  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood.  Yet  if  these  same  playi 
were  reverently  performed  by  marion- 
ettes the  aroma  of  irreverence  would  be 
removed.  It  might  even  be  possible  to 
reproduce  in  the  puppet  show  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  solemn  religious  effect  which 
is  felt  by  all  visitors  to  the  passion  play 
at  Oberammergau. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  FICTION 


BY  CALVIN  WINTER 


In  one  of  her  most  recent  Friendship 
Village  stories,  Miss  Zona  Gale  tells  of 
"A  Great  Tree,"  a  tree  that  really  is  a 
Christmas  tree  in  the  biggest,  broadest, 
most  generous  sense  of  the  term, — and 
the  impulse  that  gave  it  birth  originates 
with  her  favourite  character.  Calliope 
Marsh,  a  shrewd,  quick-witted  spinster, 
with  a  caustic  tongue  and  a  heart  of 
gold.  Calliope,  having  no  tree  of  her 
own,  might  have  a  share  in  any  one  of  the 
family  trees  at  the  homes  of  her  various 
friends,  but  she  does  not  care  to,  it  doesn't 
seem  right  that  Christmas  should  be  shut 
up  in  any  one  family;  she  might  attend 
any  one  of  the  four  Sunday-school  trees, 
but  that  does  not  seem  quite  right  either ; 
Christmas  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  one  church.  And  then,  suddenly, 
she  remembers  a  veteran  evergreen  stand- 
ing at  the  crossing  of  the  two  main  streets 
of  Friendship  village,  and  the  big  idea 
springs  to  life.  And  that  is  why  that  for 
once  in  its  life  that  giant  tree  blossoms 
forth  with  countless  thousands  of  col- 
oured electric  lights,  under  the  quiet 
stars  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas 
blanket  of  snow,  while  all  the  families 
and  all  the  churches  and  every  man, 
woman  or  child,  church-goer  or  not,  is 
free  to  gather  together  in  one  great  swell- 
ing tidal  wave  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. 

Now,  this  little  story  not  only  deserves 
a  special  word  of  praise  in  any  discussion 
of  Christmas  in  fiction,  but  it  furnishes 
an  apt  and  vivid  text  from  which  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  anomaly  that  we  have 
so  much  fiction  about  Christmas  and  so 
comparatively  little  of  Christmas  in  fic- 
tion,— such  hordes  of  stories  in  which 
Christmas  is  the  central  theme,  the  pro- 
tagonist, so  to  speak;  and  such  very 
scanty  use  by  the  novelists  of  Christmas 
festivities  as  merely  a  background,  a  stage 
setting  for  the  personal  interests  of  their 


characters.  Of  course.  Calliope  Marsh 
has  given  the  answer:  Christmas  is  too 
big  to  be  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  any 
one  family  or  group  of  individuals,  it  in- 
sists upon  taking  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
upon  carrying  our  thoughts  out  and 
away,  and  not  centring  them  on  the  per- 
sonal concerns  of  just  one  or  two  men 
and  women.  It  is  like  any  other  attempt 
to  use  a  stage  setting  that  is  too  flamboy- 
ant, too  assertive,  too  momentous;  you 
cannot  sing  a  love  duet  against  the  roar 
of  Niagara  Falls;  you  cannot  enact  the 
balcony  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 
against  a  background  of  Paine's  fire- 
works; you  cannot  picture  an  old-fash- 
ioned Christmas  revel,  with  holly  and 
mistletoe,  dancing  and  romping  and  end- 
less good  cheer,  without  sadly  interrupt 
ing  the  structure  of  your  story,  and  mo- 
mentarily losing  sight  of  your  hero  and 
heroine  unless, — and  the  exception  is  of 
the  first  importance, — ^you  invoke  the 
weighty  principle  of  contrast,  and  use  the 
jollities  of  the  season  simply  to  emphasise 
the  private  heartache  of  just  one  or  two 
human  beings. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  catalog- 
ing the  Christmas  stories  from  more  or 
less  famous  pens,  which  are  frankly  sto- 
ries written  for  the  occasion.  From 
Dickens  downward  there  are  compara- 
tively few  eminent  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  not  sooner  or  later  yielded  to  this 
popular  demand.  Bret  Harte,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Hopkinson  Smith,  Marion 
Crawford, — these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
names  that  occur  at  random, — but  it  re- 
quires somewhat  more  of  an  effort  to  re- 
call the  names  of  the  stories  themselves, 
The  Christmas  Peace,  Colonel  Carter's 
Christmas,  The  Little  City  of  Hope, — 
and  the  reason  is  quite  apparent,  from 
what  has  already  been  said:  namely,  as 
Christmas  tales,  pure  and  simple,  they 
are  too  curtailed,  too  shut  in,  too  much 
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confined  to  a  single  tree,  a  single  family 
yule-log.  They  are  the  absolute  an- 
tithesis to  the  greatest  of  all  Christmas 
tales  in  the  English  language,  Dickens's 
Christmas  Carol,  deservedly  greatest,  be- 
cause of  its  extraordinary,  all-embracing 
quality,  including  no  one  person,  nor  one 
family  nor  one  class,  but  all  families,  all 
classes,  all  Christmases,  past,  present  and 
future  in  its  vast  bond  of  universal 
charity  and  brotherhood. 

But  when  we  come  to  fiction  other 
than  the  Christmas  tale,  the  mention  of 
that  favourite  season  of  merry-making 
seems  to  be  extremely  rare.  Probably  a 
careful  re-reading  of  the  standard  novels 
would  bring  to  light  a  number  of  for- 
gotten incidents;  yet  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  forgotten  goes  to  prove,  either 
that  the  fact  that  certain  events  hap- 
pened on  a  Christmas  was  of  no  struc- 
tural importance  to  the  story,  or  else  that 
the  tree  and  the  mistletoe  and  the  rest  of 
it  simply  put  the  specific  incidents  out 
of  our  minds.  But  of  the  few  instances 
that  do  come  to  mind  without  special  re- 
search, it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
every  one  is  based  upon  the  principle 
above  laid  down,  the  universal  hilarity 
of  the  day  being  used  to  emphasise  the 
tragedy  in  some  one  or  two  hearts.  That 
sort  of  contrast  is  always  good  art:  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  burns,  all  Brussels 
dancing  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  Harle- 
quin at  his  maddest  and  merriest  while 
Columbine  lies  dead.  And  when  you 
stop  to  think,  it  is  much  the  same  sort 
of  contrast  that  makes  Christmas  night 
in  Du'Maurier*s  Trilby  so  memorable. 
You  remember,  of  course,  the  mad  hi- 
larity of  it :  with  the  Laird  doing  a  sword 
dance  over  two  T  squares,  Tafly  going 
through  dumb-bell  exercises  with  Little 
Billee  as  the  dumb-bell,  and  every  one 
promiscuously  joining  in  the  sport  oi 
cock-fighting,  with  their  wrists  tied  across 
their  shins  and  a  broom-handle  thrust  in 
between.  And  all  the  while  we  know 
that  Trilby  and  Little  Billee  are  eating 
their  hearts  out  with  anguish,  that  he 
is  going  to  ask  her  once  again,  and  that 
whichever  way  she  answers,  it  equally 
spells  tragedy  for  both. 


"Trilby,  I  have  asked  you  nineteen  times, 
and  you  have  refused;  Trilby,  once  more 
on  Christmas  night,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
will  you  marry  me?" 

"God  forgive  me,  yes/"  said  Trilby,  as 
she  ran  downstairs,  weeping. 

Thackeray's  Christmas  books  are  such 
in  name  only,  and  the  name  stands 
merely  by  accepted  convention.  But  he 
did  introduce  Christmas  into  his  novels 
at  least  once,  in  The  Newcomes,  and  here 
he,  too,  invoked  the  force  of  contrast. 
One  recalls  the  chapter,  "Christmas  at 
Rosebury,"  in  which  Ethel  Newcome, 
very  sore  at  heart,  and  much  out  of  key 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  finds  comfort 
in  the  kindliness  of  her  good  French 
friends  and  pours  out  all  her  pent-up  sor- 
row over  the  tragic  position  of  the  dear 
old  Colonel  and  her  cousin  Clive.  And 
then,  the  very  next  morning  comes  the 
"Shortest  and  Happiest  Chapter  in  this 
whole  History,"  in  which  Ethel  an- 
nounces the  finding  of  the  old  grand- 
mother's missing  letter  to  her  lawyer,  or- 
dering a  codicil  to  her  will  in  favour  of 
Clive.  Yet  what  we  are  apt  to  remem- 
ber longest  is  not  the  unforeseen  happy 
outcome,  but  the  sadness  and  resignation 
of  the  preceding  night,  Christmas  Eve. 

Much  the  same  comment  may  be  made 
in  George  Eliot's  use  of  Christmas  in 
Silas  Marner,  when  Dolly  Winthrop,  on 
her  way  to  church  with  her  little  son 
Aaron,  does  her  best  to  persuade  Silas 
to  break  his  custom  and  come  too.  But 
of  course  Silas  refuses;  and  in  conse- 
quence "spends  his  Christmas  day  in 
loneliness,  eating  his  meat  in  silence  and 
sadness  of  heart,  though  the  meat  had 
come  to  him-  as  a  neighbourly  present." 
And.  nothing  else  could  have  made  us 
feel  so  vividly  how  far  apart  the  old  re- 
cluse was  from  all  good  will  toward  men 
than  this  voluntary  isolation  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  merry-making. 

And  as  for  contrasts,  could  there  be 
a  stronger  one  than  that  which  gives  keen 
pathos  to  the  unforgettable  Christmas 
Eve  in  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables, 
when  Jean  Valjean  plays  Santa  Claus  to 
little  Cosette?  The  whole  world  of 
course  knows  the  poor,  long-suffering  lit- 
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tie  waif,  wretched  drudge  of  Madame 
Thcnardier,  the  inn-keeper's  vindictive 
wife.  Jean  Valjean,  when  all  is  quiet 
for  the  night,  crawls  stealthily  up  to  the 
chamber  where  the  two  pampered  chil- 
dren of  Madame  Thcnardier  are  asleep, 
with  their  shiny,  trim  little  shoes  repos- 
ing on  the  chimney  hearth,  each  contain- 
ing a  silver  piece  that  their  mother  has 
placed  there;  while  little  Cosette  lies 
shivering  on  her  wretched  pallet,  too  tired 
to  undress  for  the  night,  and  with  one 
clumsy,  battered  wooden  sabot  still  on 
one  cold,  blue  little  foot.  But  with  child- 
hood's unquenchable  spirit  of  hope,  she 
has  placed  the  other  sabot  beside  the 
chimney;  and  Jean  Valjean,  his  heart 
swelling  with  a  great  pity,  drops  into  it 
a  louis  d'or. 

And  lastly,  there  is  at  least  one  of 
Daudet's  Christmas  tales  that  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  for  here,  too,  we 
have  that  same  irony  of  contrast  in  which 
fate  sometimes  delights, — Christmas  Eve 
in  Exile.  The  time  is  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  of  1870,  the  scene  a  Bavarian 
hospital,  and  the  central  figures  two 
wounded  soldiers  from  Provence,  Berna- 
dou  and  Salvette.  They  are  old  com- 
rades, and  many  are  their  reminiscences 
of  old  days  in  their  far-off  home,  and 
their  hopes  for  a  speedy  return.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  while  Salvette  is  mak- 
ing a  quick  recovery,  Bernardou  is  dy- 
ing, and  Salvette  is  aware  of  it.  Christ- 
mas is  at  hand,  the  last  Christmas  that 


Bernardou  will  ever  know;  anfl  it  seems 
hard  that  he  should  pass  away  with  his 
last  desire  ungratified,  especially  when 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  only  a 
white  roll  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine.  So 
finally  Salvette,  who  has  been  secretly 
cherishing  his  last  forty  francs,  carefully 
sewn  into  his  clothes,  and  that  was  des- 
tined for  a  grand  feast  when  his  release 
shall  come,  makes  his  sacrifice,  and  with 
the  connivance  of  a  Jew  peddler,  who 
has  the  freedom  of  the  hospital,  obtains 
the  modest  little  banquet  and  stands  treat 
to  his  dying  friend.  The  fading  spark 
of  life  flames  up,  under  the  stimulant 
of  the  good  red  wine,  and  for  a  brief 
hour  Bernardou  knows  revived  hopes. 
But  before  the  bottle  is  drained,  the  spark 
has  flickered  out,  and  death,  the  might- 
iest of  all  contrasts,  has  intruded  upon 
this  pathetic  attempt  at  festivities  in 
exile. 

The  foregoing  brief  survey  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  points  that  has  been  attempted  is 
that  Christmas  in  fiction  leaves  such  a 
faint  impression,  that  many  an  instance, 
probably  quite  as  apt  as  those  here  cited, 
has  been  forgotten.  At  the  same  -time, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  a  nov- 
elist, recognising  the  principle  here  laid 
down,  of  the  contrast  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, has  deliberately  thrown  aside  a 
chance,  from  an  inherent  reluctance  to 
mar  Christmas  revelries,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, with  the  blackness  of  tragedy. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CRECHE  AND  THE 

PASSION  PLAY 

BY  AMELIA  VON  ENDE 


In  her  poetical  play,  The  Wolf  of 
Gubbio,  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  clev- 
erly makes  use  of  the  tradition  which 
ascribes  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  the  in- 
vention of  the  "creche"  set  up  in  Cath- 
olic churches  at  Christmas.  The  village 
inn-keeper  has  set  adrift  a  poor  potter 
from  a  neighbouring  town,  with  wife 
and  infant,  because  he  expects  a  com- 
pany of  distinguished  gentlemen  pilgrims 
from  France.  The  couple  set  out  for 
the  next  town  on  foot,  are  attacked  by 
robbers.  The  husband  is .  tossed  over  a 
cliff,  the  wife  escapes  with  the  loss  of 
her  purse,  but  cannot  find  the  babe  which 
she  had  hidden  from  the  highwaymen. 
With  some  reluctance  on  account  of  its 
communistic  features,  the  people  of  Gub- 
bio prepare  a  Christmas  feast;  but  the 
famous  wolf,  incensed  at  their  cruelty 
toward  him  and  one  another,  devours 
the  contents  of  the  kettle  set  up  in  the 
market-place  and  disappears.  The  prom- 
ise of  a  spread  having  vanished,  St.  Fran- 
cis decides  to  treat  them  to  a  show,  and 
curtaining  off  a  part  of  the  square,  pre- 
pares a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
Nativity.  The  potter's  wife  who  has 
been  graciously  given  shelter  in  the  tav- 
ern-stable, is  to  be  the  Virgin,  the  hus- 
band, who  has  been  found  by  the  French 
guests,  Joseph,  and  in  time  the  wolf 
brings  in  the  lost  baby.  So  the  curtain 
descends  upon  a  living  picture  of  the 
Nativity  of  eloquent  symbolism. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  perma- 
nent plastic  pictures  of  the  Nativity 
owed  their  origin  to  the  same  religious 
and  dramatic  instinct  which  gave  to  us 
the  Miracle  and  Mystery  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  their  cradle  was 
Italy.  For  the  "creche"  was  for  several 
centuries  so  popular  in  that  country  that 
hosts  of  sculptors,  woodcarvers  and  paint- 


ers made  their  living  by  it.  Nor  was 
the  art  limited  to  representations  of  the 
Nativity.  The  Passion  and  other  chap- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Creche-craft  de- 
veloped into  a  legitimate  branch  of  ec- 
clesiastical art  industry.  No  Christmas 
or  Easter  worship  in  churches,  convents 
or  the  chapels  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
noble  was  considered  complete  without 
a  creche.  The  creches  seen  in  most 
churches  to-day  give  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  art  and  the  handicraft  that 
went  into  the  making  of  those  plastic 
pictures.  But  a  collection  of  specimens 
from  the  past  makes  one  regret  that  the 
art  is  now  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
lost  arts. 

Such  a  collection  has  been  made  by  a 
citizen  of  Munich,  Kommerzicnrat  Max 
Schmederer,  and  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  his  city.  Realising 
the  value  of  the  creche  as  a  religious  and 
artistic  manifestation  of  the  past,  he  spent 
years  in  travelling  and  invested  a  for- 
tune in  collecting  his  treasures.  He 
bought  them  from  impoverished  churches 
and  convents  or  from  private  families  in 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria. 
He  acquired  not  only  complete  creches, 
but  a  large  stock  of  individual  figures 
and  other  objects  needed  in  their  com- 
position, and  having  entered  deeply  into 
the  spirit  of  that  art,  he  was  able  to  set 
up  besides  the  authentic  creches  trans- 
planted from  their  original  sources  a 
number  of  creches  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. They  fill  enormous  glass  cases  in  a 
special  room  of  the  Museum  which  he 
frequently  visits  and  where  he  readily 
talks  about  them  with  the  many  native 
and  foreign  guests. 

Among  the  Italian  creches  in  the  col- 
lection one  of  the  most  admirable  in  com* 
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position,  colouring  and  perspective  is  an  scent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Sat 

"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  Gio-  another  Neapolitan  sculptor,  who  mod- 

vanni   Matera,   a  sculptor  of   Palermo,  elled  his  figures  in  clay,  arc  full  of  life 

who  died  in   1718.     His  figures  are  of  and  feeling.    Another  Neapolitan  artist, 

terra  cotta.  An  "Entombment"  and  "De-  Savarino,    was    famous    for    his   horses. 
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which  are  a  feature  in  a  large  circular 
creche,  representing  "The  Tent  of  the 
Three  Kings,"  which  was  originally  in 
a  palace  in  Naples,  The  house-creche, 
however,  was  usually  of  small  dimen- 
sions; one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  collec- 
tion is  a  Sicilian  house  creche  with  fig- 
ures rot  more  than  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  size,  set  up  in  a  LouJs  XV  casket. 
It  is  likely  that  Tyrolese  and  Bava- 
rian artists  studying  in  Italy  were  im- 
pressed with  the  artistic  character  and 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  work 
and  introduced  it  in  their  countries. 
For  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  churches  and 


had  some  extraordinary  crtehes 
by  men  who  were  gradually  identified 
with  that  work.  One  curiosity  of  the 
collection  is  a  creche  made  of  parchment 
by  Martin  Kncller.  Sebastian  Haben- 
schaden,  a  painter  of  old  Munich,  grate- 
fully remembered  by  his  guild  for  the 
restaurant  he  founded  in  the  charmlnK 
village  of  Pullach,  was  also  a  carver  of 
creches  and  excelled  in  animal  figures. 
The  work  of  the  Bavarian  and  Tyro- 
lese artists  is  characterised  by  great  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  and  by  a  realism 
which  suggests  their  close  connection 
with  the  people.  The  models  were 
chosen  from  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  and    frequently    represented   with 
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every  detail  of  physical  imperfection  or 
disfigurement,  a  striking  example  being 
the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  goiter. 
The  artists  were  of  the  people  and  knew 
that  their  art  was  of  direct  appeal  to  the 
people.  The  dramatic  instinct  is  rather 
common  in  Southern  Europe  and  espe- 
cially in  Austria  and  the  Tyrol  and  the 
men  and  women  who  posed  for  the  fig- 
ures in  these  plastic  pictures  of  the  life 
of  Christ  entered  as  readily  into  the 
spirit  of  their  parts  as  the  actors  of  the 
Passion  Play.  A  walk  through  the 
Schmederer  collection  makes  one  feel  as 
if  Oberammergau  were  but  the  dramatic 
realisation  of  the  large  Passion  creche 
by  Munich  artists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Not  all  the  creches  in  the  collection 
have  an  indisputably  correct  setting.  A 
very  elaborate  creche  from  the  Ursuline 
convent  of  Bozen,  has  a  Tyrolese  land- 
scape as  background  of  the  manger.  In 
Italian  creches  the  architecture  is  mostly 
of  the  Renaissance.  Among  the  creches 
made  up  by  Herr  Schmederer  himself 
is  one  which  was  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  a  letter  of  Goethe,  dated  May  27, 
1787,  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
creches  set  up  by  the  people  of  Naples 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  with  Vesu- 
vius as  the  natural  background.  Herr 
Schmederer  also  reproduced  "The 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  from  the 
painting  of  Lebrun.  In  all  these  ar- 
rangements the  artist-collector  has  shown 
a  rare  feeling  for  line  and  colour,  sym- 


metry and  movement :  they  are  animated 
stage  pictures  on  a  miniature  scale. 

A  large  part  of  the  collection  is  de- 
voted to  creches  of  a  secular  character. 
The  art  lent  itself  equally  well  to  plastic 
representations  of  other  subjects,  and 
when  the  artists  saw  ignorant  congrega- 
tions trusting  the  work  to  the  dilettantfe- 
ism  of  unskilled  curates,  they  had  to  seek 
another  outlet  and  market.  Thus  were 
composed  elaborate  scenes  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people  which  have  an 
educational  value  as  historical  object- 
lessons.  One  scene  in  the  collection  is 
delightfully  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
temperament:  in  front  of  a  chapel  with 
a  diminutive  creche  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  dancing  and  merrymaking. 
There  is  an  osteria  with  couples  whirl- 
ing about  to  the  tune  of  bagpipes,  fid- 
dles and  guitars;  there  is  a  market  with 
butchers',  bakers'  and  other  booths,  am- 
ply supplied  with  their  wares  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  motley  crowd  of  vendors 
and  buyers.  There  are* scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  peasants  and  mountaineers. 

Herr  Schmederer  has  the  true  collec- 
tor's sentiment:  he  handles  his  treasures 
with  something  like  tenderness,  for  he 
respects  the  amount  of  religious  senti- 
ment and  artistic  aspiration  that  went 
into  their  making.  Rare  specimens  of 
the  extraordinary  skill  of  workers  in 
wood  and  metal,  clay  and  terra  cotta, 
who  lived  before  our  machine-made  age, 
they  appeal  to  people,  like  the  Passion- 
Play,  regardless  of  creed. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


III — England 


I 


Stbvenson's  attitude  toward  England 
was  noticeably  different  from  his  atti- 
tude toward  any  of  the  other  countries 
that  he  lived  in.  It  was  the  only  land 
in  which  he  felt  himself  a  foreigner.  He 
was  always  easily  at  home  in  France; 
he  made  himself  quite  readily  at  home  in 
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the  United  States;  and,  even  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  himself  to  condi- 
tions of  life  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from   those   of   his   ancestral   Scotland. 


But  in  England  he  was  never  easily  and 
utterly  at  home.  He  was  living  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  Neither  the  English 
country  nor  the  English  people  seemed 
to  belong  to  him,  like  the  French,  the 
Californian,  the  Samoan.  He  was  never 
so  consciously  and  so  emphatically  Scot- 
tish as  when  he  had  crossed  the  border 
into  that  very  different  country  that  lay 
only  fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  his 
native  Edinburgh. 

He  felt  no  antipathy  to  England, — 
merely  a  smiling  consciousness  of  his  in- 
ability to  appreciate  and  to  assimilate  it 
Other  countries  he  could  call  his  own ; 
but  England  remained  somehow  a  coun- 
try of  the  other  people.  He  never  be- 
came a  part  of  it;  and,  in  consequence, 
it  never  became  a  part  of  him.  A 
nameless  friend  of  mine,  when  he  waa 
only  twenty-one,  wrote  (with  what 
seems  to  me  a  fine  flourish)  in  his  diary; 
"Naples  is  a  part  of  me  now;  and  I  am 
bi^er  by  a  city."  Louis  might  have 
written  thus  of  Paris  or  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Strangely  enough  he  could  never 
have  written  in  similar  terms  of  Lon- 
don. 

His  sense  of  England  as  a  foreign 
country  may  be  traced  back  to  his  child- 
hood. In  the  autumn  of  i86,),  he  passed 
a  single  term  at  a  boarding-school  kept 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Wyatt  in  Spring 
Grove,  Isleworth,  near  London.  In 
after  years,  his  only  recollection  of  this 
experience  was  a  sense  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  English  and  the 
Scottish  school-boy.  "The  boy  of  the 
South,"  he  tells  us,  "seems  more  whole- 
some, but  less  thoughtful;  he  gives  him- 
self to  games  as  to  a  business,  striving 
to  excel,  but  is  not  readily  transported 
by  imagination ;  the  type  remains  with 
me  as  cleaner  in  mind  and  body,  more 
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active,  fonder  of  eating,  endowed  with 
a  lesser  and  a  less  romantic  sense  of  life 
and  of  the  future,  and  more  immersed 
in  present  circumstances." 

This  consciousness  of  the  foreign 
quality  of  England  and  the  English  be- 
came most  clearly  formulated  in  Steven- 
son's mind  in  the  summer  of  1873, 
when  he  was  visiting  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Churchill  Babington,  at  Cockfield  Rec- 
tory, at  Sudbury,  in  Suflolk.  In  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  sent  from  Sudbury  on 
July  28th,  he  said:  "I  cannot  get  over 
my  astonishment — indeed,  it  increases 
every  day — at  the  hopeless  gulf  that 
there  is  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  English  and  Scotch.  Nothing  is  the 
same;  and  I  feel  as  strange  and  out- 
landish here  as  I  do  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. Everything  by  the  wayside,  in 
the  houses,  or  about  the  people,  strikes 
me  with  an  unexpected  unfamiliarity:  I 
walk  among  surprises,  for  just  where 
you  think  you  have  them,  something 
wrong  turns  up." 

Here,  as  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  re- 
marked, we  find  the  germ  of  the  essay 
called  The  Foreigner  at  Home,  which 
was  published  nine  years  later  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  when  Stevenson,  in  1887,  col- 
lected his  autobiographical  papers  into 
the  volume  entitled  Memories  and  Por- 
traits, he  set  this  essay  in  the  forefront 
of  the  book  and  caused  it  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  preface  to  all  that  followed. 
Thereby  he  forced  the  reader  to  realise 
at  once  that  Scotland,  and  not  England, 
was  the  source  of  those  adventures  of  the 
mind  to  be  commemorated. 

"A  Scotchman" — he  tells  us  in  this 
essay — "may  tramp  the  better  part  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  never 
again  receive  so  vivid  an  impression  of 
foreign  travel  and  strange  lands  and 
manners  as  on  his  first  excursion  into 
England.  The  change  from  a  hilly  to  a 
level  country  strikes  him  with  delighted 
wonder.  Along  the  flat  horizon  there 
arise  the  frequent  venerable  towers  of 
churches.  He  sees  at  the  end  of  airy  vis- 
tas the  revolution  of  the  windmill  sails. 
.  .  .  The  warm,  habitable  age  of  towns 


and  hamlets,  the  green,  settled,  ancient 
look  of  the  country ;  the  lush  hedgerows, 
stiles  and  privy  pathways  in  the  fields; 
the  sluggish,  brimming  rivers;  chalk  and 
smock-frock;  chimes  of  bells  and  the 
rapid,  pertly-sounding  English  speech — 
they  arc  all  new  to  the  curiosity.  .  .  . 
The  sharp  edge  of  novelty  wears  ofl;  the 
feeling  is  scotched,  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  ever  kUled." 
With  Stevenson  himself,  this  sense  of 


PIOFOSED  BY  nt  atDHEY  COLVItJ,  ITETENSON 
WAS  ELECTED  TO  THE  JAVILB  CLUB,  AND 
THEKEAFTEK  THE  CLUB  BECAME  HIS  HOME  IN 
LONDOM 


the  novelty  of  England  was  never 
killed;  but,  oddly  enough,  instead  of 
stimulating  his  mind  to  a  more  curious 
alertness  of  observation,  it  led  him  to  re- 
linquish any  active  eiifort  to  look  at  Eng- 
land as  the  English  do.     Some  people 
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HERE  19  HO  MCHte  FAMOUS  VIEW  IN  ENGLAND 
THAN  THE  VIEW  OF  DERWENTWATER  FROM 
THE  WOODED  LITTLE  PttOMONTOBY  THAT 
JUTS  SOUTHERLY  FROM  KESWICK  INTO  THE 
LAPPING  WATERS   OF  THE   LAKE 


are  most  interested  by  countries  that 
they  cannot  understand:  it  was  not  so 
with  Stevenson.  England  always  baf- 
fled him ;  and,  though  he  often  travelled 
through  that  foreign  country,  he  never 
succeeded  in  seeing  it. 

This  point  is  especially  important,  he- 
cause  it  explains  the  notable  neglect  of 
England  in  the  works  of  R.L.S.  In  his 
literature  of  travel,  he  has  devoted  entire 
volumes  to  France,  like  An  Inland  Voy 
age  and  Travels  with  A  Donkey;  he 
has  devoted  separate  volumes  to  Amer- 
ica, like  Across  the  Plains  and  The 
Silverado  Squatters;  and  he  has  written 
other  volumes  to  record  his  voyages 
among  the  South  Sea  Islands:  but,  in 
his  entire  lifetime,  he  never  published  so 
much  as  a  single  %ssay  in  celebration  of 
an  English  scene. 

Several  of  his  stories  are  localised,  of 
necessity,  in  England  ;*  but,  in  these  sto- 


ries, the  background  is  shadowy  and 
vague.  The  setting  is  not  so  clearly  ob- 
served, so  lucidly  delineated,  as  that  of 
the  other  tales  that  are  localised  in  Scot- 
land or  America  or  France  or  the  islands 
of  the  far  Pacific,  Even  in  his  works 
of  fiction,  Stevenson  writes  of  England 
like  one  who  had  never  seen  the  country. 
Oculists  inform  us  that  there  is  a  blind 
spot  in  the  retina;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  seeing  eye  of  Stevenson  was 
only  blind  when  it  was  turned  at  Eng- 

II 

After  Stevenson's  death,  there  was 
found  among  his  papers  an  unpublished 
fragment  of  an  essay  on  Cockermouth 
and  Keswick;  and  this  fragment  was  in- 
cluded by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  in  the  de- 
finitive edition  of  his  works.  It  was 
written  as  far  back  as  1871,  when  the 
author  was  a  little  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  mere  occurrence  of  the 
names  of  two  noted  English  towns  in 
the  title  of  a  posthumous  essay  by  R.L.S. 
would  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  curi- 
osity ;  but  this  curiosity  will  be  increased 
by  a  study  of  the  text. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  paper,  the 
reader  will  encounter  a  downright  ex- 
position by  Stevenson  himself  of  his  men- 
tal habit  of  relying  on  his  memory  to 
select  and  to  compose  subconsciously  the 
essential  details  of  any  scene  he  might 
be  tempted  to  store  up  in  his  mind  for 
subsequent  description.  There  is  no 
other  single  paragraph  in  all  his  writ- 
ings which  affords  us  such  an  illumina- 
tive indication  of  his  special  method  of 
attaining  that  perspective  by  which  alone 
description  may  become  a  fine  art.  So 
important  is  this  paragraph  that  it  must 
be  quoted  in  entirety: 

Very  much  as  a  painter  half  closes  bis 
eyes  so  that  some  salient  unit;  may  diseogtge 
itself  from  among  the  crowd  of  details, 
and  what  he  sees  may  thus  form  itself  into 
a  whole;  very  much  on  the  same  principle, 
I  may  say,  I  allow  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  to  intervene  between  any  of  ray  little 
journeyings    and    the    attempt    to    chronicle 
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them.  I  cannot  describe  a  thing  that  is  be- 
fore me  at  the  moment,  or  that  has  beeD 
before  me  only  a  very  little  while  before; 
I  must  allow  my  recollections  to  gel  thor- 
oughly «t rained  free  from  all  chaff  till 
nothing  be  except  the  pure  gold;  allow 
my  memory  lo  choose  out  what  is  truly 
memorable  by  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion; and  I  piously  believe  that  in  this  way 
I  ensure  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  If 
I  make  notes  for  future  use,  or  if  I  am 
obliged  to  write  letters  during  the  course 
of  my  little  excursion,  I  so  interfere  with 
the  process  that  I  can  never  again  find  oul 
what  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  or  what 
should  be  given  in  full  length,  what  in 
torso,  or  what  merely  in  profile. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  foregoing  passage 
should  be  so  little  known ;  for  it  deserves 
to  be  pondered  deeply  by  all  students  of 
the  craft  of  writing. 

At  the  outset  of  Stevenson's  account 
of  Cockermouth,  we  find  the  earliest  of 
all  his  written  records  of  the  bewilder- 
ing difTerence  between  England  and  his 
native  country: — "I  was  lighting  my 
pipe  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  inn  at  Cock- 
ermouth, and  did  not  raise  my  head  un- 
til I  was  fairly  in  the  street.     When  t 


did  so,  it  flashed  upon  me  that  I  was  in 
England ;  the  evening  sunlight  lit  up 
English  houses,  English  faces,  an  Eng- 
lish conformation  of  street, — as  it  were, 
an  English  atmosphere  blew  against  my 
face.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  more 
puzzling  (if  one  thing  in  sociology  can 
ever  really  be  more  unaccountable  than 
another)  than  the  great  gulf  that  is  set 
between  England  and  Scotland — a  gulf 
so  easy  in  appearance,  in  reality  so  dif- 
ficult to  traverse." 

After  this  introduction,  the  reader 
might  logically  expect  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  those  features  of  the  town  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  seemed  definitively  Eng- 
lish; but,  instead,  he  will  discover  that 
Stevenson  chose  rather  to  dismiss  this 
foreign- looking  little  city  without  ob- 
serving it  at  all.  Cockermouth  was  the 
birthplace  of  William  Wordsworth,  and 
most  tourists  who  visit  the  town  have 
Wordsworth  in  their  eye;  but  there  is 
no  indication  in  this  essay  that  Steven- 
son was  aware  that  the  little  winding 
streets  he  traversed  had  been  trod  by  a 
very  great  observer  who  had  made  that 
countryside  peculiarly  his  own.  How 
different  from  this  insensibility  was  the 
eagerness  with   which   R.L.S.   explored 
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and  celebrated  every  small  locality  in 
Edinburgh  which  could  be  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  career  of  the  compara- 
tively minor  Scottish  poet,  Robert  Fer- 
gusson!  Instead  of  describing  Words- 
worth's Cockermouth,  Stevenson  regales 
us  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  casual 
meeting  with  a  delectable  "Canadian 
Felt  Hat  Manufacturer,"  who  bore  the 
unpoetic  name  of  Smethurst. 

He  tells  us  also  that  he  went  unwill- 
ingly to  Keswick,  merely  because  a 
waitress  in  his  inn  at  Cockermouth  had 
summarily  insisted  on  his  doing  so. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Robert  Southey 


in  his  account  of  Keswick;  and  this 
omission  need  no  longer  seem  surprising 
to  more  traditionally  tutored  visitors. 
But  the  fact  is  still  surprising  that 
Stevenson  remained  as  blind  to  Keswick 
as  he  had  been  to  Cockermouth.  There 
is  no  more  famous  view  in  England  than 
the  view  of  Derwentwater  from  the 
wooded  little  promontory  that  juts 
southerly  from  Keswick  into  the  lap- 
ping waters  of  the  lake.  Louis  leads  us 
to  this  very  point  of  view:  the  spot,  .in- 
deed, may  be  identified  by  future  travel- 
lers as  standing  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  monument  which  has  been  erected, 


I  SQUARE,  OVER  WHICH  MR.  MALTHEUS,  OF  THE  SUICIDE  CLUB,  WAS 
FLUNG  TO  HIS  DEATH.  ANY  TOURIST  KNOWS  THAT  THE  PARAPET  IS  SCARCELY  HIGH  ENOUGH  TO 
MAKE  THE  EPISODE  PLAUSIBLE 
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in  recent  years,  to  Ruskin:  but  instead 
of  describing  the  panoramic  glory  of  the 
greatest  of  the  English  Lakes,  he  chooses 
rather  to  describe  a  trio  of  young  girls 
he  met  in  this  idyllic  spot,  pirouetting 
in  a  raffle  of  wind-driven  drapery.  His 
choice  is  just  enough,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
art:  the  charm  of  the  girls  appeared  to 
him  more  potent  than  the  charm  of  Der- 
wentwater:  but  the  point  for  us  at  pres- 
ent to  observe  is  that  Louis  would  have 
chosen  otherwise  if  the  background  had 
been  furnished  by  Loch  Lomond  or  Loch 
Katrine. 

In  only  one  other  essay  besides  this 
posthumous  paper  on  Cockermouth  and 
Keswick  does  Stevenson  mention  any 
particular  localities  in  England.  This 
sole  exception  to  the  rule  is  the  piece  en- 
titled An  Autumn  Effect,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Portfolio  for  April  and 
May,  1875,  and  was  not  included  in  his 
collected  works  till  after  his  death.  In 
this  paper,  which  celebrates  a  walking 
trip  through  Buckinghamshire,  he  refers 
by  name  to  Wendover  and  Tring,  High 
Wycombe  and  Great  Missenden.  None 
of  these  towns,  however,  is  carefully  ob- 
served; the  author's  purpose,  in  this 
paper,  is  merely  to  catch  the  note  of  a 
certain  moment  in  the  gradual  proces- 
sion of  the  seasons ;  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  this  autumnal  picture  might 
have  been  set,  just  as  effectively,  in 
France. 

Ill 

Stevenson's  lack  of  active  interest  in 
the  look  of  English  towns  seems  all  the 
more  surprising  when  we  remember 
that,  every  time  he  travelled  down  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  he  must  have 
passed  through  such  a  memorable  place 
as  Durham.  Many  a  time,  as  the  train 
paused  at  Durham  station,  he  must  have 
looked,  over  the  intervening  valley,  at 
that  manliest  of  all  cathedrals,  seated 
high  upon  a  hill  and  guarded  by  a  me- 
diaeval castle.  Even  the  most  fleeting 
view  of  that  tremendous  hiU-top  from 
a  railway-window  is  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered ever  afterward;  but  there  is 
no  record  that  Louis  ever  noticed  or  re- 


membered it.  He  was  not  so  blind  in 
Scotland;  he  was  not  so  blind  in  France 
or  California;  but  in  England  he  seems 
always  to  have  shut  his  eyes.  He  never 
mentions  York,  another  town  that  he 
must  frequently  have  traversed  on  the 
way  from  his  own  northern  city  of  the 
winds  to  the  more  propitiatory  cities  of 
the  south.  York — with  its  ancient  walls 
and  battlemented  gates,  its  quaint  and 
rambling  streets,  its  towered  Minster — 
he  never  saw,  or  never  cared  to  see.  It 
was  only — so  to  speak — another  town  of 
England;  and  England  was  nothing  but 
a  foreign  country,  where  one  never  felt 
at  home. 

Two  features,  only,  of  the  English 
countryside  are  celebrated  with  enthusi- 
asm in  the  works  of  Stevenson:  first, 
English  roads,  and  second,  English  tav- 
erns. His  mind  was  particularly  cap- 
tivated by  the  legendary  pageant  of  the 
Great  North  Road,  over  which  the  tide 
of  travel  had  swept,  for  many  centuries, 
northward  to  his  native  Edinburgh. 
During  his  residence  at  Bournemouth,  in 
1884,  Stevenson  began  a  novel  which 
was  called  The  Great  North  Road;  and 
he  had  written  eight  chapters  before  he 
laid  aside  the  pen,  in  order  to  prepare 
The  Dynamiter  for  the  press.  Later  in 
his  life  he  returned  to  the  haunting  pros- 
pect of  this  highway  and  used  it  as  the 
setting  for  several  of  the  chapters  of  St. 
Ives. 

Stevenson's  love  of  the  homely  and 
hospitable  charm  of  English  taverns  is 
also  evidenced  in  St.  Ives,  and  in  many 
of  his  other  works  of  fiction.  Several 
legendary  English  inns  are  celebrated  in 
The  Black  Arrow;  and  in  The  Body" 
Snatcher  there  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
description  of  a  tavern  called  "The 
George,"  at  Debenham.  A  vivid  pic- 
ture of  tavern-life  in  eighteenth-century 
England  is  exhibited  in  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  Treasure  Island,  which  are  set 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. I  can  find  no  indication  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  author's  life  that  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Bristol  and  the 
adjacent  seaboard;  but,  having  tramped 
afoot  through  that  locality  myself,  I  can 
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testify  to  the  essential  accuraqr  of  Ste- 
venson's descriptions.  Every  proper  tale 
of  pirates  must  begin,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  the  immediate  environment  of 
Bristol;  and  an  author  bent  on  writing 
"all  the  old  romance,  retold  exactly  in 
the  ancient  way"  could  easily  borrow  the 
traditional  setting  from  his  many  prede- 
cessors. 

The  Black  Arrow  is  the  only  one  of 
Stevenson's  many  tales  that  attempts  to 
recall  the  historic  past  of  England;  and 
this  book,  as  the  author  playfully  con- 
fessed in  the  dedication  to  his  wife,  must 
be  regarded  as  his  greatest  failure  in  the 
art  of  fiction.  The  action  is  localised, 
of  necessity,  in  Tunstall  Forest;  but  the 
scenery  is  merely  "tushery" — to  use  the 
author's  word — and  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  serious  attempt  to  paint  a  picture 
of  provincial  England  as  it  appeared  in 
the  high  and  far-oflF  times  of  Henry  VI. 

Of  one  actual  English  tavern  our  au- 
thor appears  to  have  been  particularly 
fond.  The  inn  at  Burford  Bridge, 
"with  its  arbours,  and  green  garden  and 
silent,  eddying  river,"  is  coupled,  in  A 
Gossip  On  Romance,  with  the  Hawes 
Inn  at  Queensferry  as  a  place  that  is 
pregnant  with  potential  narrative.  "The 
inn  at  Burford  Bridge — though  it  is 
known  already  as  the  place  where  Keats 
wrote  some  of  his  Endymion  and  Nel- 
son parted  from  his  Emma — still  seems 
to  wait  the  coming  of  the  appropriate 
legend.  Within  these  ivied  walls,  be- 
hind these  old  green  shutters,  some  fur- 
ther business  smoulders,  waiting  for  its 
hour.  ...  I  have  lived  at  the  Hawes 
and  the  Burford  in  a  perpetual  flutter, 
on  the  heels,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  ad- 
venture that  should  justify  the  place. 
,  .  .  The  man  or  the  hour  had  not  yet 
come;  but  .  .  .  some  frosty  night  a 
horseman,  on  a  tragic  errand,  [shall] 
rattle  with  his  whip  on  the  green  shut- 
ters of  the  inn  at  Burford." 

Louis  lived  twice  at  this  haunted  and 
historic  tavern, — in  April,  1878,  and 
again  in  April,  1882.  On  both  occa- 
sions, his  immediate  motive  was  to  visit 
George  Meredith,  whose  home,  near  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Dorking,  was — 


in  the  inspired  phrase  of  Sir  James  Mat- 
thew Barrie — ^**the  throne  of  letters  in 
this  country."  On  the  first  occasion — 
being  far  enough  from  London  and  from 
Paris — Louis  wrote  several  of  the  stories 
in  the  New  Arabian  Nights;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  posterity,  he  never  subse- 
quently tried  a  rattle  at  the  shutters  of 
the  inn  at  Burford  Bridge.  This  tavern 
may  still  be  visited  by  literary  pilgrims. 
A  tall  cliflE  overlooks  it  from  the  rear, 
and  there  is  a  little  wash  of  water  in  the 
foreground.  The  house  has  been  "im- 
proved" and  "modernised" ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  away  the  renovations 
and  to  recall  it  as  it  must  have  looked 
when  Louis  lived  there. 

Toward  the  end  of  The  Wrecket 
there  is  a  lovely  description  of  an  imagi- 
nary English  town  called  Stalbridge; 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  R.L.S.  that  this 
locality  should  be  described  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  foreign  visitor, — in 
this  case,  an  American.  The  "Carthew 
Arms,"  at  Stalbridge-le-Carthew,  is  a 
typical  English  tavern  of  the  kind  that 
Louis  loved;  but  his  shadowy  account 
of  Stalbridge  Minster  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  all  his  work  that  suggests  to  us 
that  he  ever  felt  and  understood  the 
charm  of  any  of  the  great  cathedrals 
which  make  ,the  little  sea-girt  isle  of 
England  a  Mecca  of  innumerable  pil- 
grims from  innumerable  lands. 


IV 


Stevenson's  almost  utter  lack  of  inter- 
est in  London  is  more  remarkable  than 
his  apparent  insensibility  to  the  visual 
aspects  of  the  English  countryside.  He 
made  many  fleeting  visits  to  the  capital, 
— especially  during  the  impressionable 
decade  of  his  twenties;  but  he  was  never 
allured  to  make  any  deliberate  effort  to 
explore  the  most  intricately  interesting 
of  all  the  cities  of  the  modern  world. 
Any  American  college  youth  who  has 
spent  two  weeks  in  London  with  a 
guide-book  has  seen  more  of  the  city  than 
Louis  ever  noticed  and  observed  in  his 
entire  lifetime.  He  knew  every  stone  of 
Edinburgh;  he  knew  both  modern  and 
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medieval  Paris  like  a  book;  he  could 
have  drawn  from  memory  a  map  of  San 
Francisco;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  study  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
Great  or  to  visit  the  sacred  sanctuary 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Thackeray's 
London  or  the  London  of  Dickens;  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Stevenson's 
London,  Alone  among  the  British  nov- 
elists of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  has 
left  us  no  picture  and  no  vision  of  the 
capital.  To  Stevenson,  London  meant 
merely  the  Savile  Club;  "the  Monu- 
ment," as  he  picturesquely  called  the  of- 
ficial residence  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  in 
the  east  wing  of  the  British  Museum; 
the  home  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse;  a  few 
Bohemian  restaurants  in  the  district  of 
Soho;  and  the  more  frequented  streets 
immediately  adjacent  to  Trafalgar 
Square.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  visited 
such  a  famous  haunt  of  tourists  as  The 
Temple;  but,  if  so,  we  have  no  record 
of  the  fact. 

Most  of  Stevenson's  friends  had  inter- 
ests in  London.  He  went  there  to  see 
them,  not  to  see  the  city.  The  experi- 
ence was  a  little — let  us  say — like  meet- 
ing an  old  schoolmate  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  Mosque  at  Cordoba  and  therefore 
never  entering  the  Mosque.  All  he 
cared  about  in  London  was  the  talk  and 
talkers  of  the  town,— the  Talk  and 
Talkers  he  has  celcbratod  in  two  of  his 
most  brilliant  essays. 

He  is  still  remembered  as  a  formerly 
familiar  figure  at  the  Savile  Club.  This 
club,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  origi- 
nal house  at  15  Savile  Row,  is  now  sit- 
uated in  Piccadilly,  opposite  the  Green 
Park.  More  than  any  other  club  in 
London,  it  approximates  the  atmosphere 
of  The  Players  in  New  York.  Most 
of  the  members  : 


:  actively  engaged,  or 
in  one  or  another  of 
Tiutual  interest  in  the 
5  accepted,  in  lieu  of 


eagerly  interested, 
the  arts;  and  this 
things  that  count 
any    formal    introdu 
conversation  within  the  precincts  of  the 
club. 
When  the  Savile  Club  was  founded  in 


1869,  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  was  among  the 
men  most  active  in  its  organisation ;  and 
the  fact  is  pointed  out  to  recent  members 
that  the  initials  of  the  club  are  the  same 
as  those  of  this  prince  of  gentlemen  and 
scholars.  Proposed  by  Sir  Sidney,  Ste- 
venson was  elected  to  the  Savile,  after 
only  six  weeks  of  probation,  on  June  3, 


1874;    and    thereafter    the  club   became 
his  home  in   London. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  privilege  of  the 
present  writer  to  be  received  as  an  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  Savile  Club,  and 
to  meet  many  of  the  men  who  still  re- 
member Stevenson.  After  luncheon,  it 
is  the  custom   to  retire,   for  coffee   and 
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cigars,  to  the  billiard-room, — an  L- 
shaped  hall  with  leather  cushions,  be- 
hind the  dining-room.  Here,  in  the 
comfortable  atmosphere  of  after-table 
talk,  I  have  listened  to  many  tales  of 
Louis,  in  his  black  shirt  and  velvet 
jacket,  gesticulating  eagerly  and  shaking 
his  long  and  unkempt  hair,  while  he 
made  the  little  circle  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  talked  a  momentary  centre  of 
the  universe. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  Steven- 


son's essays  on  Talk  and  Talkers  are  the 
only  ones  that  may  be  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  his  experience  of  London. 
To  him,  the  Savile  Club  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  city.  He  was  right,  of 
course,  from  his  particular  point  of 
view;  but  this  point  of  view  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected  from  one  who  was 
destined  to  become  a  great  novelist. 

Stevenson  never  used  London  as  a 
setting  for  his  works  of  fiction,  except 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  narrative  dc- 
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manded  a  background  that  was  vast  and 
vague.  He  knew  nothing,  and  cared 
nothing,  about  the  memorable  history  of 
the  great  metropolis.  He  has  set  a  tale 
in  mediaeval  Paris,  and  minutely  ex- 
plored the  Edinburgh  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  two  historical  romances;  but 
he  never  mentions  London  except  in  sto- 
ries that  are  contemporary  with  himself. 
His  London — if  he  may  be  said  to  have 
a  London — has  no  past;  nor  is  it  even 
clearly  and  distinctly  drawn  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  appreciator  in  the 
present. 

The  New  Arabian  Nights  are  set,  for 
the  most  part,  in  contemporary  London, 
because  a  matter-of-fact  and  strictly 
modern  setting  would  most  accentuate 
the  ironic  quality  of  the  fantastic  in  the 
narratives  themselves;  but  the  localities 
of  London  that  are  specifically  men- 
tioned might  all  be  visited  by  an  enter- 
prising tourist  within  a  single  hour. 
Leicester  Square,  Rupert  Street,  Soho, 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  little  streets 
that  run  riverward  through  the  Adelphi 
district  from  the  Strand,  are  so  well- 
known  to  every  traveller  that  it  seems 
scarcely  worth  while  for  Stevenson  to 
have  pointed  them  out  at  all. 

Even  when  he  mentions  such  familiar 
localities  as  these,  his  memory  is  not  al- 
ways accurate.  For  instance,  any  tourist 
will  notice  that  the  parapet  of  Trafal- 
gar Square  is  scarcely  high  enough  to 
insure  the  instant  death  of  any  one  who 
might  be  flung  summarily  to  the  flag- 
stones below.  "Box  Court"  is  merely  a 
fictitious  name;  but  the  traveller  (under 
a  pretence  of  seeking  rooms)  may  still 
explore  the  Craven  Hotel,  in  Craven 
Street,  which  was  selected  by  the  author 
as  the  scene  of  the  misadventures  of 
Cyrus  Q.  Scuddamore  with  the  Sara- 
toga trunk.  This  hotel  is  very  dingy, 
very  musty,  and  a  little  tragical;  and 
those  who  visit  it  to-day  will  scent  a 
hint  of  secret  corpses  behind  doorways. 

From  a  single  phrase  of  Markheim, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  the  hero  longs 
"to  plunge  into  a  bath  of  London  mul- 
titudes," we  infer  that  the  shop  of  the 
murdered  dealer  is  situated  in  the  capi- 


tal. Otherwise,  this  greatest  of  all 
Stevenson's  short-stories  might  be  con- 
ceived to  happen — like  the  tales  of  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe — "out  of  space,  out  of 
time." 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr, 
Hyde  was  set  in  London  instead  of 
Edinburgh.  Utterson  is  a  very  Scottish 
sort  of  lawyer;  Lanyon  is  a  very  Scot- 
tish sort  of  doctor;  and  the  metaphysical 
speculation  that  allures  Dr.  Jekyll  to  his 
doom  is  decidedly  more  Scottish  than 
English.  Furthermore,  the  tale  might 
most  appropriately  be  conceived  as  hap- 
pening among  the  gloomy  doorways  and 
mysterious  wynds  that  undermine  the 
tall,  decaying  lands  which  darkly  over- 
hang the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh. — 
Possibly  Louis  may  have  felt  that  Mr. 
Hyde  could  lose  himself  more  easily 
among  the  shifting  crowds  of  a  vaster 
and  less  centred  city.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  hunt  a  villain  down  in  London 
than  in  Edinburgh. 

But  the  London  that  hovers  in  the 
background  of  this  grisly  fable  is  noth- 
ing but  a  vacancy  of  lamp-lit  streets  or 
else  a  crowded  city  quenched  in  fog. 
No  reader  of  this  story  who  has  never 
visited  the  capital  knows  any  more  of 
London  than  he  knew  before  he  read  it. 
We  are  told  that  Lanyon  lives  in  Cav- 
endish Square.  There  is  nothing  notable 
in  that:  it  is  a  square  of  doctors.  We 
are  told  that  Utterson  lives  in  Gaunt 
Street;  but  there  is  no  such  street  in 
London.  Hyde  has  lodgings  in  Soho: 
he  would  have,  of  course,  since  the  dis- 
trict is  comparatively  disreputable.  Dr. 
Jekyll  lives  in  an  unnamed  square,  the 
description  of  which  seems  to  indicate 
vaguely  that  it  is  some  such  place  as 
.Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  is  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park  that  Dr.  Jekyll  suffers  his 
involuntary  transformation  into  the 
loathesome  body  of  Mr.  Hyde;  and 
Hyde  subsequently  drives  to  an  hotel  in 
Portland  Street.  The  name  of  London 
is  mentioned  only  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
entire  narrative;  and  none  of  the  locali- 
ties enumerated  is  described  with  any 
particularity   of    observation.     Here    is, 
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indeed,  a  tale  of  London  that  might  have 
been  set,  without  the  slightest  loss  of 
emphasis,  in  any  other  of  the  major  cit- 
ies of  the  world. 


The  only  place  in  England  that  Ste- 
venson, at  any  time,  could  fairly  call  his 
home  was  Bournemouth,  where  he  lived 
from  September,  1884,  to  August,  1887. 
Bournemouth   may  be  described,   in  his 
own  phrase,  as  an  "uncharted  wilderness 
of  villas"  scattered  over  the  hills  which 
flank  the  valley  of  the  Bourne, — a  peace- 
ful little  river  which  at  this  point  slinks 
into  the  sea.     It  is  a  popular  wintering- 
place  for  invalids.     The  salubrity  of  its 
climate  is  due  mainly  to  the  pine-woods 
by  which   it   is  environed.     The  finest 
villas  are  in  a  suburb  to  the  west,  which 
is  known  as  Branksome  Park.     Here  the 
houses  are  hidden  from  each  other  by  a 
thick  entanglement  of  trees;  and  a  lux- 
uriant   growth    of    rhododendrons,    and 
several   species  of  exotic-looking  palms, 
afford  a  hint  of  the  tropical  to  woods 
that  seem  a  little  out  of  place  on   the 
sea-board  of  the  English  Channel.    The 
sandstone  cliffs  which  fortify  the  forest 
from  the  sea  are  gashed,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals,  into  deep  ravines,  or  "chines." 
These  sheltered   gorges  have  an  inland 
look,     like     little     mountain     valleys; 
though,  close  by,  upon  the  beach,  the  sea 
is  forever  rustling  and  whispering  along 
the  sand. 

Though  Louis  spent  three  years  in 
Bournemouth,  he  never  looked  about 
him  in  the  place  itself  nor  visited  the 
points  of  interest  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try-side. Christchurch,  to  the  east,  and 
Wimborne,  to  the  west,  are  rich  in  Nor- 
man and  Early  English  architecture; 
but  ill-health  confined  him  for  the  mosU 
part  to  the  house,  and  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  he  ventured  out  of  doors 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  call  of 
mediaeval  minsters. 

Bournemouth  is  never  referred  to  in 
his  works,  except  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  The  Wrong  Box,  where  Brank- 
some woods  and  the  East  Station  of  the 
town  are  mentioned  by  name,  but  with- 


out particular  description.  These  chap- 
ters were  first  drafted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Os- 
bourne,  who  had  been  to  school  in 
Bournemouth  before  the  family  decided 
to  settle  there;  and  it  was  probably 
from  his  incentive,  instead  of  that  of  his 
step-father,  that  the  name  of  the  place 
was  perpetuated  in  the  extravagant  tale 
which  was  the  first  product  of  their  col- 
laboration. 

From  September  to  November,  1884, 
the  Stevensons  occupied  a  lodging  on  the 
West  Cliff  called  'Wensleydale ;  from 
November,  1884,  to  April,  1885,  they 
rented  a  furnished  house  in  Branksome 
Park,  named  Bonallie  Towers.  Finally, 
in  the  Easter  season  of  1885,  they  moved 
into  a  house  of  their  own,  on  the  brink 
of  Alum  Chine,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  Stevenson  and  pre- 
sented as  a  special  gift  to  his  daughter- 
in-law. 

This  was  the  only  house,  except  Vail- 
ima,  which  Stevenson  could  ever  call  his 
own.  He  renamed  it  Skerryvore,  in 
memory  of  that  deep-sea  lighthouse, 
planted  nearly  thirty  miles  due  west- 
ward of  the  Isle  of  Earraid,  which  was 
erected  by  his  uncle,  Alan  Stevenson,  in 
the  six  years  from  1838  to  1844,  and  is 
still  considered  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  his  "family  of  engi- 
neers." The  christening  was  consecrated 
in  a  poem,  which  appears  as  Number 
XXXIV   of    Underwoods: 

For  love  of  lovely  words,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  those,  my  kinsmen  and  my  countrymen, 
Who    early    and   late   in    the   windy   ocean 

toiled 
To  plant  a  star  for  seamen,  where  was  then 
The  surfy  haunt  of  seals  and  cormorants: 
I,  on  the  lintel  of  this  cot,  inscribe 
The  name  of  a  strong  tower. 

Skerryvore  is  a  two-story  villa  of 
yellow  brick,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
capped  with  many  high-pitched  gables  of 
blue  slate.  It  turns  its  back  to  the  road, 
and  overlooks  a  garden  which  scrambles 
over  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  When 
Stevenson  settled  here,  in  a  house  of  his 
own,  he  experienced  for  the  first  time 
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that  sense  of  proprietorship  which  was 
destined  to  be  developed,  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  his  later  years  at  Vailima.  In 
several  of  the  poems  in  Underwoods — 
notably  Numbers  V,  XVII,  XXXIV, 
XXXV,  and  XXXVI,  all  of  which 
are  set  at  Skerryvore, — he  voices  a  senti- 
ment of  house  and  home, — a  sense  of  the 
essential  poetry  of  feeling  settled  in  some 
little  corner  of  the  world  that  is  utterly 
one's  own, — that  marks  an  interesting 
departure  from  the  mere  Bohemian  vaga- 
bondage of  his  earlier  years. 

VI 

The  period  of  Stevenson's  residence 
at  Bournemouth  affords  us  the  most 
available  opportunity  for  investigating 
two  points  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance toward  any  final  appreciation 
of  his  career.  The  first  is  his  attitude 
toward  money;  and  the  second  Is  the  ef- 
fect, upon  his  work,  of  his  habitual  ill- 
health. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Steven- 
son was  required  to  encounter  and  to 
conquer   greater   difHculties   than    those 


which  have  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
majority  of  other  writers  who  have 
toiled  for  twenty  years  to  teach  them- 
selves the  delicate  and  lovely  art  of  set- 
ting words  alluringly  together.  This 
assumption  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  Louis  never  had  to 
earn  his  living.  He  could  afford, 
through  all  the  years  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, to  take  his  time.  He  never  had 
to  write  against  the  ticking  of  the  clock, 
to  get  an  article  to  press  in  time  to  pay 
the  rent  and  pay  the  butcher.  Other 
men  have  toiled  all  day,  throughout 
their  twenties,  as  editors,  or  publishers, 
or  teachers,  and  have  subsequently  toiled 
all  night  at  their  chosen  and  beloved 
craft  of  writing.  Other  men  have 
taught  themselves  to  write  with  dignity 
and  beauty  in  tired  hours  desperately 
snatched  from  a  dull  routine  of  uncon- 
genial labour,  devoted  gladly  to  the  task 
of  keeping  their  parents  from  starvation 
and  giving  an  education  to  their 
brothers  and  their  sisters.  Many  of  this 
uncomplaining  legion  of  the  tried  and 
true  have  succeeded  finally  in  writing 
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well;  and  the  public  that  has  lauded 
their  success  has  never  been  told  of  all 
the  dreary  years  behind  it. 

Of  this  quite  ordinary  burden,  Louis 
never  knew  the  heavy  and  the  weary 
weight.  It  was  not  till  1883,  when  he 
was  nearly  thirty-three  years  ojf  age,  that 
he  ever  earned  so  much  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  single  year ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  thirty-seven  that  his  an- 
nual earnings,  from  his  own  unaided  ef- 
forts, ever  exceeded  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
ventured,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  to 
marry  a  woman  twelve  years  older  than 
himself,  with  two  children  in  their 
teens. 

Through  all  this  time  he  was  sup- 
ported by  his  father.  Thomas  Steven- 
son not  only  gave  Skerryvore  to  Mrs. 
Stevenson;  he  also  gave,  and  gave  con- 
tinuously, the  current  funds  that  were 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  his  son, 
and  of  his  son's  adopted  family. 

This  point  is  by  no  means  mentioned 
in  reproach.  We  know  from  certain 
passages  in  the  Lay  Morals  that  Louis 
was  keenly  conscious  that  he  owed  a  spe- 
cial debt  to  destiny  because  he  had  been 
exempted  from  the  common  heritage  of 
daily  labour.  Whenever  he  needed 
money,  he  wrote  to  his  father;  but  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  special  obligation 
to  use  the  leisure  thus  so  easily  acquired 
to  the  best  advantage  of  his  craft. 
Though  an  only  child — and,  in  a  sense, 
a  spoiled  child— of  independent  parents, 
he  remained  at  all  times  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  his  art.  This  is 
greatly  to  his  credit;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unsound  to  assume  that  his 
way  was  harder  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  other  writers. 

When  Louis  somewhat  rashly  at- 
tempted to  earn  his  own  living  in  the 
winter  of  1 879- 1880  [he  was  at  that 
time  twenty-nine  years  old],  the  attempt 
resulted  in  disastrous  failure.  Not  only 
was  he  reduced  at  once  to  abject  pov- 
erty; but  his  work  underwent  an  ap- 
preciable falling-off  in  art,  and  his 
spirits,  till  then  so  buoyant,  became 
tragically    melancholy.     He    failed    at 


every  point, — in  business,  in  art,  in  soul ; 
and  from  this  failure  he  was  rescued 
only  by  the  renewal  of  his  allowance 
from  his  father. 

The  only  other  time  when  he  had  to 
work  for  money  was  in  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  now  earning 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year;  but  it 
was  not  enough.  He  had  borrowed  a 
large  sum  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Moors,  the 
South  Sea  trader,  in  order  to  establish 
himself  at  Vailima;  the  estate  was  ex- 
ceedingly expensive;  and  the  effort  to 
meet  his  unusual  financial  obligations 
plunged  him  into  that  final  melancholy 
which  is  so  evident  in  his  later  letters 
from  Vailima.  He  nearly  died  when 
he  tried  to  earn  his  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  it  would  not  be  apart  from 
the  point  to  state  that  he  killed  himself 
with  overwork  when  he  had  to  earn  his 
living  at  Vailima. 

But  apart  from  these  two  experiences, 
pitiable  and  terrible  as  they  are,  Steven- 
son was  never  called  upon  to  feel  the 
grip  of  poverty,  to  wrestle  with  it  as  the 
dauntless  Hebrew  wrestled  with  the 
angel,  and  to  fling  it  from  him  with  a 
silent,  unself conscious  smile. 

Louis  is  lauded  as  a  hero,  because,  de- 
spite all  handicaps,  he  did  his  work  and 
did  it  well.  Being  myself  a  worshipper 
of  heroes — for  hero-worship  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  make  our  mortal  life 
more  worthy  than  it  seems — I  am  happy 
to  remove  my  hat  and  cheer  with  the 
majority.  But  let  us  not  ignore  the  fact 
that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  work  of 
Stevenson  was  made  more  easy  than  that 
of  many  a  nameless  and  unnoted  lite- 
rary artist — true  to  his  craft  and  true  to 
his  ideal  of  service — ^who  is  toiling 
against  more  desperate  difficulties,  in 
New  York  or  London,  at  the  present 
hour. 

VII 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
question  of  Stevenson's  ill-health.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  posterity  has  made  a 
hero  out  of  Louis,  not  because  he  al- 
ways wrote  well,  but  because  he  often 
wrote  in  bed.    To  write  well  is  a  great 
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achievement:  never  to  write  badly  is  in- 
deed an  intimation  of  immortality, — an 
accomplishment  so  rare  and  noble  as  to 
call  for  the  erection  of  monuments  and 
the  dedication  of  shrines:  but  when  a 
man  has  done  so  big  a  thing  as  this,  it 
seems  impertinent  and^  trivial  for  the 
public  to  consider  whether  he  did  it  in 
bed  or  out  of  bed. 

Stevenson's  health  was  never,  at  any 
other  time,  so  bad  as  during  the  three 
years  of  his  residence  at  Bournemouth. 
He  was  frequently  in  imminent  danger  of 
death  from  pulmonary  hemorrhages. 
Often  his  right  arm  was  bound  up  in  a 
sling,  to  impede  him  from  his  habit  of 
violent  gesticulation.  Frequently  he 
was  forbidden  to  speak,  and  could  com- 
municate with  his  family  only  by  signs 
and  written  words.  For  many  days  to- 
gether he  was  forced  to  lie  in  bed.  Yet, 
during  this  period,  he  wrote  Kidnapped, 
the  Strange  Case  of  Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  Olalla,  and  Markheim;  he  fin- 
ished Prince  Otto,  The  Dynamiter,  and 
the  Child's  Garden  of  Verses;  he  col- 
laborated with  William  Ernest  Henley 
on  Beau  Austin,  Admiral  Guinea,  and 
Macaire;  he  prepared  the  Memoir  of 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  half  a  dozen  of  his 
finest  essays,  and  most  of  Underwoods; 
he  began  The  Great  North  Road;  he 
made  his  studies  for  an  unwritten  Life 
of  Wellington;  and  he  undertook  many 
other  literary  labours.  This  great 
achievement — fully  worthy  in  itself  of 
hero-worship,  since  good  and  faithful 
labour  is  the  most  inspiriting  spectacle 
in  life — has  been  trumpeted  a^  particu- 
larly laudable  because  it  was  accom- 
plished by  a  man  who  might  have  died, 
in  mid-career,  at  any  hour. 

Louis  might  have  died  in  Bourne- 
mouth. The  fact  is  that  he  did  not  die. 
And  the  question  remains  whether  the 
imminence  of  death  made  it  especially 
difficult  for  him  to  do  his  work.  To 
this  important  question,  the  facts  require 
that  a  negative  answer  should  be  re- 
turned. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  ex- 
amined the  career  of  Stevenson  month 
by  month  and  almost  week  by  week,  I 


discovered  that  he  always  worked  most 
and  worked  best  in  those  seasons  when 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  Whenever 
he  was  well,  he  played  and  talked; 
whenever  he  was  ill,  he  worked  and 
wrote.  From  this  observation  of  re- 
corded facts,  I  was  led  to  the  logical 
surmise  that  the  particular  nature  of  his 
malady  was  such  that,  instead  of  im- 
peding him,  it  helped  him  to  devote  his 
best  attention  to  his  art.  This  was  the 
starting  point  of  an  investigation  which 
led  to  a  careful  questioning  of  many  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  to  a  consul- 
tation with  the  most  noted  of  all  the 
physicians  who,  at  any  time,  had  taken 
charge  of  him. 

The  first  result  of  this  investigation 
was  the  discovery  that,  although  Louis 
might  have  bled  to  death  at  any  mo- 
ment if  he  had  ruptured  an  important 
artery,  his  malady  was  never  painful  and 
was  never  of  a  nature  to  depress  his 
spirits.  The  imminence  of  sudden  death, 
as  R.L.S.  himself  has  told  us  in  Aes 
Triplex,  is  never  regarded  seriously  by 
those  it  threatens;  and  many  specialists 
in  lung  diseases  have  assured  me  that 
their  patients  are  ordinarily  more  spir- 
ited than  men  who  are  completely  well. 
It  seems  to  be  established  that  the  mind 
of  Stevenson  was  more  buoyant,  more 
active,  and  more  eager,  when  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  than  when  he  was 
permitted  to  roam  abroad  in  public. 
For  one  thing,  his  mind  was  of  neces- 
sity disengaged  from  the  normal  inter- 
ruption  of  myriad  matters  of  minor  in- 
terest, and  was  flung  back  into  an  enor- 
mous vacancy  of  leisure  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  render  habitable  by  its 
own  activity.  For  another  thing,  this 
disassociating  process  was  never  impeded 
by  the  intrusion  of  pain. 

Stevenson  himself  has  stated  in  his  let- 
ters that  never,  in  all  his  life,  did  he 
experience  any  sense  of  pain  so  acute  as 
that  which  is  reputed  to  arise  from  an 
ordinary  tooth-ache.  One  wonders 
whether  he  could  have  done  his  work  so 
well  under  the  dagger-thrusts  of  agony 
as  he  did  it  under  the  painless  immi- 
nence of  death.     I  have  no  desire  to  di- 
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minish'  the  popular  conception  of  his 
heroism.  My  desire  is  merely  to  define 
the  nature  of  that  heroism,  and  to  em- 
phasise the  usually  disregarded  fact  that, 
when  he  did  his  work  in  bed,  the  odds 
were  just  as  often  for  him  as  against  him. 

In  that  interesting  Bournemouth  pe- 
riod, when  Stevenson  did  so  much  of  his 
best  work  at  a  time  when  his  health  was 
undeniably  at  its  lowest  ebb,  no  other 
of  his  friends  saw  so  much  of  him  as 
Mr.  Henry  James.  For  this  reason,  I 
resolved,  some  years  ago,  -to  inquire  of 
Mr.  James  whether  or  not  it  was  easier, 
instead  of  harder,  for  Louis  to  work 
when  he  was  ill  than  when  he  was  com- 
paratively well.  At  a  conference  which 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  Mr. 
James,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  direct  ques- 
tions, assured  me  (i)  that  Stevenson 
was  never  in  pain,  (2)  that  his  mind 
was  more  easily  active  than  usual  when 
he  was  afflicted  with  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhages, and  (3)  that  his  consequent  se- 
clusion from  the  outside  world  actually 
helped  him  to  perform  his  labours,  since 
at  such  times  he  was  defended  from  all 
interruptions. 

These  conclusions  are  my  own;  and, 
in  stating  that  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  has  aided  me  in  making  up  my 
mind  about  this  matter,  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  burden  his  more  ample  shoul- 
ders with  any  responsibility  for  these 
assertions.  To  my  own  mind,  however, 
it  appears  deplorable  that  Stevenson 
should  be  worshipped  as  a  hero  because 
he  wrote  when  he  was  ill,^-especially  as 

the  facts  appear  to  indicate  that,  instead 


of  hampering  him,  his  illness  actually 
aided  him,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
labours. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  Louis  was  a 
hero  because  he  was  that  rare  thing,  a 
great  artist,  and  that  rarer  thing,  a  great 
man.  I  remember  at  this  moment  a  con- 
versation with  Cummy  in  regard  to  the 
memorial  tablet  by  Saint-Gaudens  that 
has  been  erected  in  St.  Giles's  Church 
in  Edinburgh.  I  admired  it  as  a  work 
of  art,  thinking  mainly  of  "the  god-like 
sculptor" ;  but  Cummy  stamped  her  foot, 
and  swept  the  thing  away  with  an  im- 
patient gesture.  "Why  will  they  be 
showing  Master  Lou  in  bed?,"  she  said. 
"I  didn't  love  him  because  he  was  a 
sickly  child !".  ... 

VIII 

When  Stevenson  left  Bournemouth, 
he  left  England,  and  his  native  isle,  for- 
ever. He  was  only  thirty-six;  and  the 
friends  who  saw  him  off  on  the  steamship 
Ludgate  Hill,  which  sailed  from  Lon- 
don for  New  York  on  August  21,  1887, 
little  realised  that  they  were  looking  for 
the  last  time  on  his  face.  It  was  his 
destiny  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and 
the  baths  of  all  the  western  stars,  until 
he  died.  He  had  seen  little  of  England 
that  seemed  worthy  of  remembrance 
when  he  was  actively  observing  other 
lands;  but  he  had  done  much  of  his  best 
work  in  that  alien  but  hospitable  coun- 
try, so  actually  near,  so  really  far,  from 
the  land  he  always  loved  and  longed  for 
as  his  home. 


In  the  next  paper  of  this  series,  Mr,  Hamilton  will  trace  the  trail  of  Stevenson 
through  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  particular  reference  to  those  localities  in  France 
in  which  he  lived  and  worked,  and  which  he  has  celebrated  in  his  stories  and  his  es- 
says, Mr,  Hamilton  will  describe  at  first  hand  the  present  aspect  of  many  of  the 
places  with  which  Stevenson  became  familiar  forty  years  ago. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  OPINION  OF  THE  DRAMA 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


In  their  mental  attitude  toward  any 
subject,  all  people  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  which  may  be  called  most 
conveniently  by  those  terms  so  dear  to 
sociologists  and  snobs, — a  lower  class,  a 
middle  class,  and  an  upper  class.  The 
lower  class  is  composed  of  those  people 
who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  sub- 
ject in  question ;  the  middle  class  is  com- 
posed of  those  people  who  know  a  little 
about  the  subject,  but  not  much;  and 
the  upper  class  is  composed  of  those  peo- 
ple who  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 
Any  single  individual  may  hold  a  lower 
class  opinion  on  one  subject,  a  middle 
class  opinion  on  another,  and  an  upper 
class  opinion  on  a  third.  Thus,  the  same 
man  might  know  nothing  about  poetry, 
a  little  about  politics,  and  a  great  deal 
about  plumbing.  Again,  a  person  with 
an  upper  class  opinion  about  dogs  may 
hold  a  lower  class  opinion  about  dogmas. 
Nearly  everybody  is  an  expert  in  his  line 
and  an  ignoramus  in  certain  other  lines; 
but,  toward  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
tervening matters,  nearly  everbody  holds 
a  middle  class  opinion, — the  opinion  of 
one  who  knows  a  little,  but  not  much. 

Every  work  of  art  appeals  for  the  ap- 
probation of  all  three  classes  of  observers, 
— those  who  know  nothing  about  the  art 
that  is  being  exercised,  those  who  know 
a  little  about  it,  and  those  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  it.  Every  professional 
dancer,  for  example,  must  be  judged  by 
people  who  dance  well,  by  people  who 
dance  a  little,  and  by  people  who  do  not 
dance  at  all.  If,  like  Mr.  Mordkin, 
he  can  capture  the  approbation  of  all 
three  classes  of  observers,  his  reputation 
is  assured;  but  such  an  absolute  and  un- 
disputed triumph  is  very  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  art. 

In  the  history  of  art,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  opinion  of  the  lower 
class  is  supported  and  affirmed  by  the 


opinion  of  the  upper  class.  The  adage 
about  the  meeting  of  extremes  is  curi- 
ously sustained  by  this  phenomenon. 
But,  in  such  cases,  it  nearly  always  hap- 
pens that  the  middle  class  dissents  sharp- 
ly from  the  united  and  preponderant 
opinion  of  those  who  know  less  and  those 
who  know  more.  Indeed,  the  statement 
may  be  ventured  that  the  mental  middle 
class  is  nearly  always  a  class  of  dissenters. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  formula 
works  out  when  applied  to  concrete  in- 
stances. People  who  know  nothing 
about  painting  regard  the  efforts  of  the 
cubists  as  absurd;  people  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  painting  regard  them, 
also,  as  absurd.  These  efforts  are  con- 
sidered seriously  only  by  people  who 
know  a  little  about  painting,  but  not 
much.  "A  little  knowledge" — ^as  the 
most  common-sensible  of  English  poets 
stated — "is  a  dangerous  thing."  Here 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  sharp  dissent 
of  middle  class  opinion  from  the  united 
opinion  of  the  lower  and  the  upper 
classes.  The  extremes  meet;  but  the 
middle  term  refuses  to  conjoin. 

Again,  let  us  consider,  in  this  regard, 
the  reputation  of  Tennyson  as  a  writer. 
Among  the  lower  class — the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  know  nothing  whatsoever  about 
the  art  of  writing — Tennyson  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  British  poets.  Among 
the  upper  class — a  class  composed,  in  this 
instance,  of  the  twenty  people  in  Eng- 
land and  the  ten  people  in  America  who 
know  how  to  write  the  English  language 
— ^Tennyson  is  revered  as  the  finest  ar- 
tist (with  the  certain  exception  of  Mil- 
ton and  the  possible  exception  of  Keats) 
in  the  entire  history  of  English  verse. 
In  this  case,  again,  the  few  experts 
agree  with  the  multitudinous  proletariat. 
But  among  the  middle  class — the  class 
of  people  who  know  a  little  about  writ- 
ing, but  not  much — the  perfect  art  of 
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Tennyson  is  sneered  at  and  spoken  of 
with  scorn.  Representatives  of  middle 
class  opinion  always  prefer  the  artistry 
of  Browning— or  say  that  they  do.  In 
saying  so,  and  thus  dissenting  froni  the 
opinion  of  the  lower  class,  they  think 
they  are  asserting  their  superiority.  Lit- 
tle do  they  realise  that,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  emphasising  their  inferiority  to 
those  who  know  much  more  than  they 
do  about  the  art  of  writing. 

Browning  is  a  great  poet — a  greater 
poet,  it  is  possible,  than  Tennyson — but 
the  point  to  be  noted  in  the  present  con- 
text is  that  he  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
middle  class  of  readers  not  because  of 
his  merits  as  a  poet,  but  because  of  his 
defects  as  a  writer.  Browning  is  praised 
by  the  middle  class  not  because  he  is  ad- 
mired by  the  upper  class  but  because  he 
is  not  admired  by  the  lower  class.  The 
cult  of  Browning  is  essentially  a  snob- 
bish cult, — a  cult  just  as  snobbish  as 
that  undervaluation  of  the  art  of  Tenny- 
son which  has  arisen  merely  from  an  in- 
eradicable spirit  of  dissent. 

Unfortunate  is  any  artist — even 
though  he  be  so  great  a  man  as  Brown- 
ing— if  he  endures  the  danger  of  being 
praised  by  middle  class  opinion.  Such 
a  man  is  always  praised  for  his  defects, — 
the  faults  that  make  him  different  and 
queer.  The  mind  of  the  middle  class  is 
incapable  of  criticism.  The  lower  class 
— ^to  quote  a  common  formula  of  words 
— may  not  know  anything  about  art,  but 
it  knows  what  it  likes  and  what  it  doesn't 
like;  and  this  knowledge  is  basically 
human  and  essentially  sincere.  The  up- 
per class  is  capable  of  criticism  on  a 
higher  plane.  Any  man  who  has  ever 
written  a  good  sentence  [such  men  are 
very  rafre]  knows  that  Tennyson  can 
write,  because  he  knows  that  Tennyson 
can  beat  him  in  a  difficult  endeavour 
that,  in  Dante's  phrase,  has  kept  him 
lean  for  twenty  years.  But  people  of 
the  middle  class  pride  themselves  mainly 
on  liking  things  that  other  people  do  not 
like.  Their  favourite  adjective  is  "dif- 
ferent." They  flatter  themselves  by 
propagating  fads. 
This  analysis  will  help  us  to  define  the 


position  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  the 
contemporary  English-speaking  theatre. 
Both  lower  class  and  upper  class  opinion 
set  him  lower  than  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones;  but  he  is  set 
much  higher  than  either  of  these  rivals 
in  the  opinion  of  the  middle  class.  [It 
should,  perhaps,  be  noted  in  parenthesis 
that  Sir  James  Barrie  is  exempted  from 
this  comparison  because  it  has  been  his 
fortune  to  secure  the  equal  approbation 
of  all  three  classes  of  opinion.]  People 
who  know  nothing  about  the  drama  pre- 
fer Pinero  and  Jones  to  Shaw;  people 
who  know  a  great  deal  about  the  drama 
prefer  Pinero  and  Jones  to  Shaw;  but 
people  who  know  a  little  about  the 
drama,  but  not  much,  always  prefer — 
or  say  that  they  prefer — Shaw  to  Pinero 
and  Jones.  The  sort  of  people  who  or- 
ganise Browning  Circles  never  read  The 
Second  Mrs,  Tanqueray  or  The  Liars; 
they  always  read  Getting  Married,  and 
pride  themselves  on  "being  different." 

The  preference  of  lower  class  opinion 
for  Pinero  and  Jones  is  indicated  by 
statistics.  For  every  hundred  perform- 
ances of  the  plays  of  Mr.  Shaw  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  a  thou- 
sand performances  of  the  plays  of  Pinero 
and  Jones  have  been  demanded.  This, 
popular  verdict  would  not  be  so  impres- 
sive were  it  not  supported  and  affirmed 
by  the  verdict  of  the  upper  class.  Sup- 
pose we  should  select  the  very  best  play 
of  each  of  these  three  dramatists:  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  selection  would 
be  Candida;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones, 
it  would  be  Michael  and  His  Lost  An- 
gel; and,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  it  would  be  either  The  Second 
Mrs,  Tanqueray,  Iris,  Mi^-Channel,  or 
The  Thunderbolt:  and  suppose  that 
these  plays  should  be  submitted  to  a  jury 
of  experts  composed  of  the  twenty  fore- 
most dramatists  and  dramatic  critics  in 
England  and  the  ten  foremost  dramatists 
and  dramatic  critics  in  America.  There 
can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  verdict 
of  this  jury,  Mr.  Shaw  would  come  out 
third, — just  as  he  has  come  out  third  in 
the  vote  that  has  been  recorded  by  the 
lower  class. 
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The  man  who  knows  a  great  deal  is 
never  made  bashful  by  agreeing  with 
the  man  who  knows  nothing  at  all.  It 
is  only  the  man  who  knows  a  little,  but 
not  much,  who  feels  uncomfortable  in 
conformity.  Mr.  Shaw  is  lauded  as  the 
foremost  English  playwright  of  the  day 
only  by  people  who  are  conscious  that 
they  are  disagreeing  with  the  lower  class 
but  are  utterly  unconscious  that  they 
are  also  disagreeing  with  the  upper 
class. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Mr. 
Shaw  to  assemble  and  to  concentrate  the 
admiration  of  a  special  public, — a  public 
that  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  peo- 
ple of  the  mental  middle  class.  This 
fact  is  a  misfortune,  because — to  repeat 
a  previous  statement — the  mind  of  the 
middle  class  is  incapable  of  criticism. 
When  Pinero  or  Jones  write  bad  plays, 
like  The  Wife  Without  a  Smile  or 
Lydia  Gilmore,  these  plays  are  rejected 
by  the  lower  class  and  condemned  by  the 
upper  class;  but  when  Shaw  writes  a 
bad  play,  like  Misalliance,  it  is  praised 
by  his  special  public  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  that  have  been  applied  to  his  good 
plays,  like  Man  and  Superman,  No 
middle  class  person  would  dare  to  say 
that  a  bad  play  by  Mr.  Shaw  was  a 
bad  play ;  because,  by  doing  so,  he  would 
relinquish  his  assumption  of  superiority 
over  the  lower  class. 

The  thing  called  "fashion"  is  always 
a  function  of  the  middle  class.  A  work- 
man wears  a  flannel  shirt  when  he  wants 
to;  an  aristocrat  wears  a  flannel  shirt 
when  he  wants  to;  but  a  middle  class 
person  does  not  dare  appear  in  public 
without  a  linen  collar.  To  assert  his 
social  superiority  to  the  workman  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  his  social  inferiority 
to  the  aristocrat.  It  is  the  same  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion  regarding  art.  A  middle 
class  person  prides  himself  on  disagreeing 
with  the  lower  class  when  he  asserts  that 
Candida  is  more  "intellectual,"  more 
"literary,"  more  "paradoxical,"  more 
heaven-knows-what,  than  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray.  Meanwhile,  the 
greater  play  is  valued  more  highly,  not 
only  by  the  many  whom  this  middle- 


class  dissenter  prides  himself  on  looking 
down  upon,  but  also  by  the  few  who, 
without  pride  and  without  protest,  look 
down  upon  him  with  an  unobserved,  in- 
dulgent smile. 

To  say  that  it  is  fashionable  to  praise 
Mr.  Shaw  is,  therefore,  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  his  plays  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  exempt  from  criticism. 
The  middle  class  assumes  that,  like  a 
king,  Mr.  Shaw  can  do  no  wrong.  The 
lower  class,  knowing  nothing  of  kings, 
still  knows  that  they  are  not  infallible; 
the  upper  class,  knowing  kings  particu- 
larly well,  also  knows  that  they  are  not 
infallible;  no  king  is  a  hero  to  his  valet 
— or  his  queen:  but  the  middle  class 
plumps  itself  upon  its  knees  and  tries  to 
persuade  itself  that  a  king  must  always 
be  immune  from  criticism.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  made  himself  a  king  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  middle  class  of  theatre-goers. 
It  is  the  danger  of  kings  that  they  may 
come  to  look  upon  themselves  through 
the  eyes  of  their  admirers, — that  they 
may  come  to  regard  themselves  with  a 
middle-class  opinion.  It  is  evident  from 
the  prefaces  of  Mr.  Shaw  that  he  has 
latterly  assumed  a  middle-class  opinion 
of  himself.  This  has  been  bad  for  his 
art.  In  his  estimation  of  his  own  work, 
a  man  should  be  influenced  by  the  opin- 
ion of  people  who  know  nothing;  he 
should  also  be  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  people  who  know  a  great  deal:  but 
when  he  accepts  the  opinion  of  people 
who  know  a  little,  but  not  much,  his 
work  must  suffer.  In  such  a  case,  there 
is  a  loss  to  him;  but,  alas,  there  is  a 
greater  loss  to  humanity  at  large. 


"pygmalion" 


Mr.  Shaw's  Pygmalion  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  entertainments  of  the 
current  season ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  play. 
If  one  were  to  judge  it  only  by  com- 
parison with  the  majority  of  comedies 
that  somehow  get  themselves  presented 
in  the  theatres  of  New  York,  one  would 
have  to  rank  it  very  high  indeed;  but  it 
does  not  rank  so  very  high  when  it  is 
judged  by  comparison  with  Mr.  Shaw's 
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best  work,  or  with  the  best  work  of  his 
rivals. 

What  it  lacks,  primarily,  is  structure. 
Each  of  the  five  acts  presents  an  inci- 
dent in  dialogue;  but,  though  these  in- 
cidents succeed  each  other  like  the  chap- 
ters of  a  novel,  they  are  not  bound  to- 
gether tightly  like  the  incidents  in  Can- 
dida. A  spectator  might  step  in  for  any 
single  act,  and  go  away  again  with  a 
sense  that  he  had  seen  a  one-act  play. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  characters 
— the  father  of  the  heroine — performs  no 
necessary  purpose  in  the  pattern.  If  he 
were  left  out  of  the  cast  some  evening, 
the  audience  would  never  know  the  dif- 
ference; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  be  introduced  with  equal  perti- 
nence into  any  other  play  of  Mr.  Shaw's. 

But  Mr.  Shaw  most  disappoints  the 
critical  observer  when,  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  great  dramatic  situa- 
tion, he  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  refuses 
to  wrestle  with  it  like  an  artist  and  a 
man.  His  Pygmalion  is  a  professor  of 
phonetics;  and  his  Galatea  is  a  gutter- 
girl  whom  the  professor  has  transformed 
into  an  acceptable  imitation  of  a  Duchess 
by  devoting  six  months  to  the  task  of 
teaching  her  the  vocal  intonations  of  the 
aristocracy.  But  the  transformation  has 
struck  deeper  than  Pygmalion  had  an- 
ticipated ;  and  Galatea  has  developed  the 
glimmerings  of  a  human  soul.  It  hap- 
pens that  whoever  calls  a  human  soul 
into  existence,  whether  inadvertently  or 
by  intention,  must  assume  responsibility 
for  that  soul's  continuance  and  suste- 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
Mr.  Shaw's  Galatea  asks,  in 
effect,  of  his  Pygmalion.  The  professor 
of  phonetics  does  not  know.  Neither 
does  Mr.  Shaw.  The  playwright  shuf- 
fles, and  evades  the  issue,  and  rings  the 
curtain  down. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Shaw  ran  away 
from  a  dramatic  opportunity  which,  if 
it  had  fallen  to  Pinero,  would  have  im- 
posed an  extra  year  of  meditation,  out 
of  which  a  great  play  vvould  probably 
have  emerged.  But  Mr.  Shaw,  having 
been  amusing  for  two  hours,  was  con- 
tented to  let  the  matter  go  at  that.     He 


nance, 
me  now?" 


is  an  entertaining  artist,  surely;  but  a 
great  artist? — not  at  all. 

"mary  goes  first" 

.  As  a  work  of  art,  Mary  Goes  First, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  is  easily 
superior  to  Mr.  Shaw's  Pygmalion.  The 
theme  is  comparatively  trivial,  the  ma- 
terial is  comparatively  thin;  but  the  pat- 
tern is  constructed  with  the  utmost  nice- 
ness  and  dexterity,  and  the  dialogue, 
though  less  scintillant  than  that  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  is  more  humourous  and  human. 
Mr.  Shaw's  characters  speak  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Shaw;  Mr.  Jones's 
characters  speak  their  own  thoughts,  and 
are,  in  consequence,  more  real. 

Since  Mary  Goes  First  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
Plays*  and  thereby  made  available  to 
students,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
analyse  it  in  the  present  context.  It  is 
a  satire  of  the  petty  struggles  of  social 
climbers  to  lift  their  heads  above  those 
of  their  neighbours.  The  piece  is  local- 
ised in  a  small  industrial  city  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  sort  of  social  intrigues  that 
are  satirised  are  not  local  but  universal. 
Character,  not  action,  is  the  dominant 
element  in  the  plot;  and  Mr.  Jones  has 
drawn  his  characters  mainly  by  relying 
on  his  quite  extraordinary  gift  for  writ- 
ing conversation.  Compared  with  such 
a  comedy  as  The  Liars,  Mary  Goes 
First  may  seem  a  minor  work;  but  it  is 
a  minor  work  accomplished  with  a  major 
art. 

"outcast" 

The  only  other  playwright  represented 
at  this  moment  in  New  York  who  may 
be  classed  with  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Jones  is  Mr.  Hubert  Henry  Davic& 
Mr.  Davies  is  a  very  fine  artist.  He 
has  written  only  a  few  plays;  but  each 
of  these  has  been  a  little  classic  of  its 
kind.  He  never  hurries  a  half-made 
play  into  the  theatre,  as  Mr.  Shaw  has 
often    done;   he   never  contents   himself 

♦Mary  Goes  First.  A  Comedy  in  Three 
Acts  and  an  Epilogue.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  With  an  Introduction  by  Clayton 
Hamilton.  Garden  City, 'New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page   and   Company. 
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with  a  rearrangement  of  traditional  ma- 
terials, as  Mr.  Jones  has  sometimes  done. 
He  knows  how  to  take  his  time.  He 
waits  until  he  has  a  real  idea;  and  he 
devotes  an  infinitude  of  pains  to  the  task 
of  expressing  this  idea  in  a  play  that  is 
as  perfect  as  he  can  make  it. 

Outcast  is  the  most  serious  and,  in 
a  sense,  the  most  important  work  of  Mr. 
Da  vies.  It  is  a  study  of  the  mutual 
human  responsibility  between  a  man  and 
his  mistress.  They  drift  together  at  a 
time  when  each  is  on  the  downward 
path,  headed  dangerously  for  disaster. 
Their  union  is  inspiriting  to  both;  each 
sets  the  other,  so  to  speak,  upon  his  feet; 
and  they  emerge  into  a  mood  of  tempo- 
rary happiness.  But,  as  love  grows  in 
the  woman,  she  makes  the  relation  more 
and  more  exacting  for  the  man.  He 
tries  to  break  away;  the  wrench  is 
tragic:  and,  in  the  end,  he  determines 
to  accept  his  full  responsibility  toward 
the  woman's  reawakened  soul. 

This  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Davies  with 
a  tenderness  of  human  sympathy  that  is 
all  the  more  touching  because  it  is  ut- 
terly free  from  any  trace  of  sentimen- 
tality. His  characters  are  beautifully 
true,  and  he  has  presented  their  con- 
trasted points  of  view  with  a  delicate 
impartiality.  To  be  able  to  communi- 
cate to  the  spectator  a  mood  of  manly 
pity  without  ever  wallowing  in  pathos 
is  a  very  fine  achievement. 


"my  lady's  dress" 


An  excelknt  idea  seems  somehow  to 
have  missed  its  final,  full  expression  in 
My  Lady's  Dress,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Knoblauch.  This  idea  was  to  reveal  the 
great  welter  of  human  energy  and  inter- 
tangled  lives  that  goes  into  the  making 
of  any  object  that  incorporates  the  la- 
bours of  many  men  in  many  lands. 

The  object  selected  by  the  author  to 
illustrate  this  idea  is  a  lady's  dress.  This 
object,  in  itself,  is  rather  trivial;  and 
one  wonders  why  Mr.  Knoblauch  did  not 
choose  a  symbol  of  greater  magnitude 
and  moment.  The  prologue  and  the 
epilogue  are  set  in  the  boudoir  of  a  lady 


in  London,  and  are  composed  of  con- 
versation between  this  lady  and  her  hus- 
band concerning  a  new  gown  which  has 
just  been  sent  to  her  from  Jacquelin's  in 
Bond  Street.  Between  the  prologue  and 
the  epilogue,  the  heroine,  left  alone  in  her 
boudoir,  dreams  her  way  through  a  series 
of  seven  one-act  plays  which  deal  with 
the  lives  of  different  people  whose  work 
has  gone  into  the  making  of  her  gown. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  pattern  is 
that  each  of  the  one-act  plays  is  a  little 
unit  in  itself,  and  that  the  design  as  a 
whole  is  therefore  lacking  in  coherence. 
Mr.  Knoblauch  should  have  invented 
some  device  to  make  these  units  melt  and 
merge  into  each  other, — to  make  us  feel, 
at  all  times,  that  we  were  seeing  one 
continuous  play  instead  of  seeing  several 
different  plays. 

The  finest  feature  of  the  production  is 
the  stage-direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Ver- 
non, who  is  a  veritable  artist  of  the 
theatre.  For  the  purposes  of  this  play, 
Mr.  Vernon  has  reestablished  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Restoration  period.  He 
makes  use  of  the  traditional  proscenium 
doors,  and  of  the  traditional  combination 
of  fore-stage  and  full -stage.  His  scen- 
ery is  summary  in  design  and  shallow  in 
perspective.  All  who  are  interested  in 
the  new  stagecraft  should  make  a  care 
ful  study  of  Mr.  Vernon's  work  in  this 
production. 

"a  pair  of  silk  stockings" 

A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,  by  Mr. 
Cyril  Harcourt,  is  beautifully  acted  and 
charmingly  produced.  The  piece  itself 
is  a  rather  witty  artificial  comedy  depict- 
ing the  personal  intricacies  that  arise  in 
the  course  of  a  house-party  at  an  Eng- 
lish country-seat.  The  characters  all  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  slang  of  the  sport- 
ing set  of  the  British  aristocracy;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  remark  that  this  slang 
shows  no  closer  relation  to  the  standard 
English  language  than  the  very  different 
slang  of  the  Bowery.  At  several  mo- 
ments the  comedy  reveals  a  tantalising 
imminence  of  impropriety;  but  it  should 
be  added  that  these  moments  are  han- 
dled with  unexceptionable  taste.  * 
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"MR.  wu" 


There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  re- 
writing oi  La  Tosca,  All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  a  popular  melo- 
drama is  to  change  the  nationality  of  the 
Baron  Scarpia,  dress  La  Tosca  in  an- 
other gown,  and  let  her  slay  the  wicked 
monster  in  the  same  old  way. 

In  Mr,  Wuj  by  Messrs.  Harry  M. 
Vernon  and  Harold  Owen,  the  Baron 
has  become  a  Chinaman  and  La  Tosca 
has  become  an  American  woman  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  same  old  situation 
is  acted  out,  with  a  few  minor  variations. 
This  constitutes  the  last  act  of  the  play. 
The  other  two  acts  are  filled  up  with 
the  necessary  preparation  for  the  scene 
a  faire.  That  is  all  there  is  to  Mr,  Wu. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  refrain  of  a  bal- 
lade written  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews: — "Bring  me  the 
works  of  V.  Sardou!  I  am  the  man  to 
write  a  play!" 

ONE-ACT    PLAYS   AT   THE    PRINCESS 

The  Princess  Theatre  seems  to  have 
reformed.  It  no  longer  seeks  to  shock 
and  scandalise  the  public.  Of  the  four 
plays  included  in  the  present  bill,  not 
one  is  horrible  and  only  one  is  needlessly 
indelicate. 

The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,  Mr.  Chester 
Bailey  Fernald's  fantasy  of  life  in  the 
old  Chinatown  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  seen  before  and  calls  only  for  an 
affirmation  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  many  years  ago.  The  Forest  of  Happy 
Dreams,  hy  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  is  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration.  Little 
Face,  2L  romance  of  the  year  199,000 
B.c.^  by  Mr.  Roland  Oliver,  is  a  rather 
witty  comedy;  but  it  would  be  more 
pleasing  if  it  did  not  wander  into  un- 
necessary by-paths  of  the  indiscreet. 

By  far  the  best  play  in  the  present 
bill  is  The  Goal,  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  This  piece  depicts  the  dying  mo- 
ments of  an  indomitable  man.  He  is  a 
great  engineer;  and  he  has  conceived  a 
project  for  improving  Mil  ford  Haven 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  America  within 
four  days  of  England.  He  had  quar- 
relled with  his  only  son  upon  a  question 


of  professional  detail,  and  had  refused 
to  speak  to  him  again  unless  the  lad 
should  admit  himself  to  be  wrong.  The 
two  a«  reconciled  at  the  penultimate 
moment;  and  the  stricken  giant  is  urg- 
ing his  son  to  carry  out  his  dream  of 
Milford  Haven,  when  death  clutches  at 
his  throat  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 


"kick  in" 


It  seems  a  pity  that  the  melodrama 
called  Kick  In  should  be  burdened  with 
such  an  exasperating  title;  for  it  is  an 
unusually  interesting  play.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Willard  Mack  and  staged 
by  Mr.  Byron  Ongley.  So  excellent  is 
Mr.  Ongley's  stage-direction  that  the 
observer  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  he 
must  also  have  collaborated  in  the  com- 
position of  the  text. 

Kick  In  is  a  "crook"  play;  but  it  is 
much  more  real  than  most  of  them.  The 
hero  has  served  his  time  in  Sing  Sing 
and  is  leading  an  honest  life.  At  every 
point,  however,  he  is  hounded  by  the 
police,  who  expect  him  to  revert  to  his 
old  ways.  By  an  honourable  impulse  he 
is  led  to  help  a  friend  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  a  crime.  Thereby  the  hero 
himself  becomes  involved  as  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact.  He  is  haled  before 
the  deputy  commissioner  who  has  been 
persecuting  him: — and  after  that  no  one 
knows  what  really  happens. 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  deputy 
commissioner  changed  his  character  in 
half  a  minute  and  set  the  hero  free;  but 
we  know  better  than  to  believe  him. 
The  fabricated  happy  ending  to  this 
melodrama  is  merely  a  bit  of  sentimen- 
tal balderdash.  But,  until  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  final  curtain-fall,  the  play 
has  been  credible  in  plot,  plausible  in 
characterisation,  and  natural  in  dialogue. 


"life" 


Goethe  used  to  say  that  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  the  existence  of  art  is  that  it 
is  different  from  life.  One  might  parody 
this  statement  by  saying  that  the  only 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  Life  is  that 
it  is  different  from  art.  Mr.  Thompson 
Buchanan  is  an  artist;  we  have  his 
Woman's  IV ay  to  prove  it:  but  in  mak- 
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ing  an  American  imitation  of  the  Drury 
Lane  melodramas  of  Mr,  Cecil  Raleigh 
he  has  entered  a  domain  beyond  the 
scope  of  criticism.  He  seems,  at  least, 
to  have  bettered  his  instruction ;  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  recall  any  work  of 
Mr.  Raleigh's  that  so  successfully  re- 
sumes and  reiterates  all  of  the  traditional 
devices  of  the  popular  melodramatist. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Life  may 
be  a  huge  success,  in  order  that  Mr, 
Buchanan  may  be  permitted  to  return 
once  more  to  that  delicate  art  of  comedy 
for  which  he  has  so  fine  a  talent. 

"experience" 
Experience  is  a  morality  play  by  Mr. 
George  V.  Hobart,  It  is  a  good  piece 
of  its  kind;  and  those  who  like  morality 
plays  will  like  it.  The  present  writer 
is  incapable  of  appreciating  such  a  work 
because  of  a  congenital  predisposition  to 
be  bored  by  the  iteration  of  the  obvious. 
Many  people,  on  the  other  hand,  feel 
highly  edified  when  an  actor  named  Ex- 
perience says  to  an  actor  named  Youth, 
"You  will  see  things  differently  when 
you  have  known  me  longer,"  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect:  it  strikes  them 
as  subtle  and  profound. 


"the  battle  cry" 

The  Battle  Cry  is  rather  interesting 
to  students  of  stagecraft,  because  the 
anonymous  adaptor  of  this  novel  by  Mr. 
Charles  Neville  Buck  has  chosen  to  ex- 
hibit the  story  on  the  stage  with  a  novel- 
istic  structure.  There  are  fourteen 
scenes  of  acting  and  four  scenes  of  mov- 
ing pictures.  The  kinematograph  is  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  the  narrative  between 
scenes  in  which  the  spoken  word  is 
deemed  essential.  The  result  is  rathei 
pleasing.  The  spectator  receives  a  sense 
of  fluency  and  continuity  of  narrative 
which  is  more  suggestive  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  than  of  the  tensely  con- 
stricted drama  of  recent  years, 

Mr.  Buck's  story  deals  with  a  Ken- 
tucky feud,  and  with  the  love  that  grows 
up  between  a  civilised  young  school- 
teacher from  the  East  and  a  heroic  bad 
man  of  the  mountains.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  summarise  this  story,  because 
every  one  has  read  it  many  times  in 
novels  and  seen  it  many  times  upon  the 
stace.  The  traditional  material  is  well 
handled  in  The  Battle  Cry;  and  the 
piece  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  enjoy  an  interesting  story 
adequately  told. 


THE  MAGIC  CARPET 


BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 


Art  exists  to  stimulate  in  us  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  glorious  privilege  of 
living.  So  writes  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips 
in  The  Enchantment  of  Art,  3.  joyous 
and  abounding  book  which  is  sensitive 
to  its  finger  tips.  As  we  step  upon  our 
Magic  Carpet,  booked  for  all  the  world 
there  is  and  some  that  never  was,  his 
"bon  voyage"  is  a  good  last  word  to  ring 
in  our  ears  when  we  say  good-bye  to  the 
familiar  parlour  furniture. 

Impressionism  is  by  no  means  peculiar- 
ly modern,  he  says;  as  the  harmonious 
adaptation  of  the  means  of  expression  to 
the  artist's  individual  emotion — realistic 
and  yet  romantic — it  has  long  existed. 
Temperament  alone  can  decide  whether 
the  more  essential  purpose  of  painting  is 
to  represent  or  to  decorate;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  any  single  picture 
cannot  do  both.  Japanese  art,  for  in- 
stance, desirably  unites  the  concrete  and 
the  abstract.  Shakespeare's  appreciation 
of  common  sense  succumbed  to  his  spirit 
of  decorative  imagination — fact  found 
solace  in  fantasy.  The  Italian  genius 
best  expressed  its  sense  of  romance  in  the 
plastic  arts,  the  Elizabethan  in  drama — 
but  their  mood  is  the  same;  Titian  and 
Shakespeare  alike  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
romantic  comedy.  This  is  only  a  desire 
to  tell  the  personal  appreciation  of  glam- 
our and  make-believe.  Any  one  who 
would  transmit  an  impression  must  con- 
vey, therefore,  reality  plus  emotion.  His 
precise  design  will  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  ingredients.    Very  lit- 

The  Enchantment  of  Art.  By  Duncan 
Phillips.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Forest  of  Arden.  Written  and  Pic- 
tured by  Greorge  Wharton  Edwards.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Illustrated  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

The  Charm  of  Ireland.  By  Burton  E. 
Stevenson.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 


tie  of  reality,  for  instance,  did  he  want 
who  drew  for  us  that  forest  wherein 
masqueraded  Rosalind,  one  of  the  chief 
of  Magic  Carpeters;  considerably  more 
needs  for  his  purpose  Mr.  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards  in  his  Forest  of  Arden, 
whose  gateway  is  Dinant  (or  was  but 
yesterday!  and  now  is  one  with  yester- 
day's seven  thousand  years).  But  still 
Mr.  Edwards  insists  upon  the  fact  that 
the  only  way  to  see  the  veritable  forest 
of  Arden  is  to  roam  at  random,  scornful 
of  geographies  and  road-maps,  whither- 
soever the  spirit  of  legend  and  romance 
and  poetry  beckon.  If  this  be  true,  then 
the  best  of  all  ways  to  view  the  world  is 
via  the  Magic  Carpet,  for  you  may  veer 
with  every  bird-call  and  yet  fly  as 
straight  as  the  crow.  Besides,  you  are 
never  sea-sick.  So  cross  your  legs  cosQy 
in  tailor-fashion  and  we'll  be  off. 

For  reading  we  may  take  along  with 
us  that  "spoiled  child  of  literature,"  the 
mortally  immortal  Ficar  of  Wakefield. 
For  some  reason  the  Vicar  has  become 
the  little  pet  of  the  Christmas  season, 
and  each  year  brings  new  pictures  of  him 
and  his  brood.  These  of  Mr.  Edmund 
J.  Sullivan  need  not  detain  us  long  if  we 
are  impatient  to  dive  again  into  the 
limpid  text.  Though  they  show  some 
humour  and  some  effort  for  adequate  set- 
ting, they  are  weak  in  execution  and 
crude  in  colour.  Their  lack  of  texture 
is  noticeable.  Gladly  we  see  beneath  us 
the  dim  outlines  of  our  first  destination. 

Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson  in  The 
Charm  of  Ireland  thus  puts  part  of  the 
secret  of  its  spell — it  is  the  island  of  the 
Saints  and  yet  the  home  of  heroic  legend 
and  more  heroic  history;  it  is  the  land 
with  a  frenzy  for  freedom  and  yet  never 
free.  Another  part  is  its  humour.  Even 
in  the  most  squalid  and  tragic  alleys  of 
Dublin  there  is  a  certain  carelessness. 
Perhaps  another  element  of  its  charm  is 
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that  no  one  carries  an  umbrella  there, 
though  it  rains  a  great  deal,  and  no  one 
ever  has  a  cold.  Dublin  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating town  in  Ireland  and,  except  for 
the  statues  of  Sactville  Street  {nee 
O'Donnell),  which  seem  to  be  impatient 
at  their  own  atrociousness,  she  has 
beauty,  too,  Cashel  is  the  one  place  best 
worth  seeing;  the  castle  and  cathedral  on 
the  three  hundred  foot  rock  make  a  fairy 
palace  in  air  such  as  Parrish  paints.  One 
is  never  out  of  sight  of  ruins;  and  only 
when  one  has  seen  scores  day  after  day, 
can  he  realise  how  wealthy  and  populous 
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was  Ireland  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Lakes  of  Killarney?  Well,  take  a 
long  look  at  them — you  will  never  see 
anything  so  lovely  again.  Yet  nowhere 
else  in  Ireland  can  one  so  combine  inter- 
est with  loveliness  as  in  the  valley  of  the 
Boync,  One  sometimes  sees  Colleens, 
but  all  the  Rory  O'Moores  are  dead.  If 
you  are  annoyed  beyond  endurance  at  the 
children  be^ars,  adopt  Betty's  discovery; 
point  your  finger  at  them  sharply  and 
utter  the  mystic  curse  "Oppenheimer." 
Mr.  Stevenson  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion why  the  North  is  energetic  and  pros- 
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perous  and  the  South  is  lazy  and  poverty- 
stricken,  unless  it  is  the  Scotch  in  them. 
Ireland's  greatest  need  he  thinks  is  edu- 
cation. An  Irishman,  however,  told  him 
that  it  was  bad  for  the  country  to  be 
treated  like  a  spoiled  child  who  has  found 
it  can  get  what  it  wants  if  it  yells  loud 
enough.  A  fair,  fat,  and  agreeable  book 
is  this. 

To  many  streams  of  the  sister  isle  Mr. 
Bradley  takes  us  in  his  Clear  Waters — « 
but  chiefly  to  the  Welsh  Dee.  The 
wealth  of  story  clustering  about  its  banks 
and  its  romantic  scenery  add  to  the  en- 
grossing pursuit  of  its  fish.  The  coracle 
that  slides  upon  it,  relic  of  the  Brythonic 
period,  is  totally  unlike  any  other  craft, 
a  rough  oblong  riding  high.  The  rugged 
bottom  of  the  Dee  is  as  hazardous  as  it 
is  strenuous,  even  to  those  who  with  the 
author  maintain  that  trout-holding  water 
is  ever  innocuous.  All  local  interest  has 
forsaken  the  streams  of  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire,  fished  by  gentles  from  Lon- 
don and  foreign  parts ;  but  the  trout  here 
still  keep  some  old-fashioned  ways, 
though  so  much  new  stock  has  been  in- 
troduced that  it  would  puzzle  them  to 
locate  their  grandparents.  Even  on  some 
Welsh  waters,  you  may  come  across  the 
lady-angler  employing  with  naive  assid- 
uity her  newly  acquired  jargon.  The 
world,  alas!  is  getting  too  rackety  and 
complex  to  breed  the  ancient  fishermen, 
thirsty  and  ardent  Majors  and  Colonels 
^-only  in  the  fastnesses  of  South  Wales 
may  you  still  run  across  them.  In  charm 
and  intimacy  this  book  may  take  its  place 
with  the  Compleat  Angler  and  Little 
Rivers;  and  it  has  a  richness  of  allusion 
all  its  own. 

Meandering  with  trouting  days  and 
trouting  ways,  we  cross  the  Border  into 
Scotland,  where  he  finds — ^with  another 
gentleman-adventurer  of  last  year — the 
White   Adder,    the   incomparable   trout 
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ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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stream  of  the  world.  But  not  long  may 
we  pause  with  him  here,  for  we  hearken 
again — ^with  Mr.  Lauchlan  Watt — to  the 
call  of  The  Hills  of  Home,  Stevenson, 
said  Mr.  Phillips  finely,  did  not  so  much 
incarnate  the  spirit  of  youth  as  carry  the 
dreams  and  thoughts  of  childhood  and 
boyhood  undimmed  into  the  more  en- 
compassing concerns  of  maturity.  This 
book  fits  the  man  into  his  setting  of  the 
Pentland  Hills  (the  four  essays  on  which 
are  bound  between  these  covers)  and 
trails  the  sources  of  his  inspiration.  The 
Scottish  mind  is  indomitably  moulded  by 
the  mountains,  the  moor,  and  the  sea; 
these  and  Edinburgh  spoke  with  equal 
power  to  R.L.S.  His  soul  was  an  Ariel. 
In  life  his  charm  was  intensely  personal 
and  he  possessed  an  innate  personal 
grace;  his  written  style  was  the  natural 
embodiment  of  his  personality.  This 
well-made  book  is  what  its  title  suggests 
* — a  paean  of  love  and  gratitude  for  Scot- 
land and  its  modern  minstrel. 

Of  making  London  books  there  is  no 
end,  but  much  London  is  not  yet  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  Here  are  four  of 
them  over  which  our  Magic  Carpet  hov- 
ers. The  London  of  Sir  Arthur  Gomme 
is  a  highly  specialised  history  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  city  has  been 
a  state  by  itself,  a  unified  principality, 
from  the  beginning.  No  matter  what 
race  possessed  the  nation,  the  ideals  of 
London  have  always  preserved  their 
Roman  origin.  It  was  never  a  city  of 
the  English,  although  it  became  a  city 
under  English  dominance.  Londinium 
certainly,  had  an  independent  existence 
for  a  hundred  years  and  became  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Roman  and 
British  empires.  A  Celtic  stronghold  at 
the  very  outset,  she  took  the  name  of 
Augusta  when  she  ffourished  under 
Rome,  and  she  was  recognised  as  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Empire  and  fur- 
nished claimants  for  the  throne.  When 
the  Roman  citizens  of  Britain  were  left 
by  the  departing  Romans  to  govern  the 
country,  the  cities,  unable  for  their  task, 
turned  to  the  tribes — ^neither  Romanised 
citizens  nor  naturalised  Britons,  but  part 
of   the  Roman   system  of   government. 
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The  tradition  of  the  city  as  in  England, 
but  not  of  it  arose  at  this  period,  Uncon- 
quered  by  the  Celts  for  a  hundred  years, 
she  kept  alive  what  had  come  to  her  from 
Roman  organisation  and  also  her  com- 
mercial greatness.  The  English  entry 
overflowed  rather  than  took  it  by  storm, 
and  failed  to  dominate  it  by  English  ideas 
of  governance.  Anglo-Saxon  London  re- 
mained Roman  in  all  essentials  though  it 
became  English  in  some  sub-essentials. 
The  Norman  made  it  a  great  institution 
of  the  state,  but  it  determined  its  own 
position  itself,  and  though  it  gave  in  at 
several  points  it  did  not  surrender, 
Plantagenet  London  was  of  England; 
Tudor  London  became  of  Europe  and 
foreign  travellers  began  to  reckon  with 
her.  But  the  Tudors  curbed  London, 
and  under  them  she  expanded  into  areas 
devoid  of  government.  The  Tudor 
changes  broke  her  history  In  half  and  at 
the  same  time  left  no  inheritance.  Un- 
der the  Stuarts,  the  decadence  of  England 


was  shared  by  London,  Tudor  London 
had  been  disrupted  by  entirely  new  views 
which  were  great  and  expansive,  but 
Stuart  London  had  no  discoverable  views 
at  all  and  failed,  worried  both  by  sov- 
ereign and  parliament,  to  understand  it- 
self. Under  the  Georges,  it  returned  to 
its  municipal  affairs  with  something  of 
its  old  spirit— that  of  Plantagenet  Lon- 
don with  Norman  methods  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy,  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  formula.  The  unparallcUed  ex- 
pansion of  Victorian  London  was  even 
more  unregulated  than  that  of  Tudor, 
and  demands  a  thorough  rebuilding.  No 
city  in  Europe  has  preserved  such  con- 
tinuity. The  life  of  the  future  is  going 
to  he  like  that  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome — city-life ;  but  whatever  the  result 
London  wil!  continue  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  new  institutions  as  of  the  old. 

Upon  just  one  phase  of  this  continuity 
does  London  Survivals  fasten.  It  is  a 
handsome  book,  and  though  it  makes  no 
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attempt  to  present  its  material  scientifi- 
cally or  philosophically!  it  never  falls  into 
the  juvenility  of  phrasing  which  gives 
an  incongruous  touch  to  its  predecessor. 
Mr.  Ditchfield's  purpose  is  to  point  out 
her  survivals  rather  than  to  illustrate  by 
them  her  continuity.  What  he  does  has 
all  been  done  many  times  before  and 
there  is  plenty  of  material  to  do  it  many 
times  again,  and  yet  touch  upon  different 
aspects  of  history  and  literature  and  tell 
different  stories.  Enough  if  it  be  done 
with  grace  and  pleasant  touches — it  is  all 
a  question  of  how  full  is  the  author's 
quiver.  Here,  we  go  chatting  pleasingly 
but  without  distinction  from  the  Roman 
relics  to  that  repository  of  Norman  tri- 
umph, the  Tower,  to  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  churches,  and  the  after-Fire  churches 
of  Wren,  to  the  Charter  house  and  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  In  the  last 
ten  years  much  has  changed,  we  hear,  in- 
evitable when  land  is  two  million  pounds 
an  acre. 

The  pilgrimages  of  this  last  book  our 
remain  two  cover,  each  from  a  differ- 
ent angle.  The  Lure  of  London,  says 
Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  is  felt  by  all  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  city  so  much  as  a 
universe.  Nothing  can  vie  with  its  regal 
splendour  in  the  season*  In  no  metropo- 
lis can  be  found  a  greater  number  of 
more  beautiful  houses  enriched  by  treas- 
ures and  graced  by  hospitality,  nor  is  the 
human  adventure  anywhere  more  re- 
warded. No  court  society  has  its  mag- 
nificence. At  the  beginning  of  June  from 
all  over  the  world  turns  the  longing  heart 
to  Trafalgar  Square  with  its  monstrosi- 
ties of  plastic  art  and  its  enormities  of 
architectural  effects — the  vital  character- 
istic of  the  Square,  the  Londoner  would 
argue,  is  its  absolute  lack  of  beauty. 
Athletic  meets  were  no  more  integral  a 
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part  of  Greek  life  than  they  are  of  Eng- 
lish, and  no  art  exposition  could  draw 
the  eager  crowds  of  Ascot.  But  in  spite 
of  the  bewildering  tumult  of  London 
life  of  the  hour,  conditions  are  not  plas- 
tic but  fixed.  One  soon  learns  he  cannot 
go  about  tilting  at  windmills.  To  modi- 
fy one  single  existing  custom,  practice, 
or  attitude  is  no  more  possible  than  to 
change  the  law  of  gravitation.  Once 
yield  to  them,  however,  and  there  is  the 
minimum  of  friction.  Like  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, the  author  finds  the  London  holi- 
day truly  appalling  and  the  week-end  is 
like  the  stroke  of  doom.  In  London 
smart  society  is  at  its  most  superhuman 
in  its  chase  after  amusement,  and  the 
pages  of  Ouida,  Disraeli,  and  George 
Sand  are  neither  too  extravagant  nor  too 
high-flown  to  present  the  literal  facts  of 
its  social  life. 

To  record  what  remains  there  of 
Dickens's  day  was  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  intention.  The  pleasant  text  of 
In  Dickens's  London  is  fragrant  of  the 
spirit  of  personal  indebtedness  which  the 
author  feels  for  the  enjoyment  Dickens 
has  furnished  him.  The  daily  life  of  the 
great  city  is  fast  covering  up  with  its 
own  ashes  the  footsteps  of  the  man,  and 
one  must  take  their  imprint  ere  it  is  too 
late.  (Also  how  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Ardennes  has  been  obliterated  by  the 
ashes  of  battle  since  Mr.  Edwards 
painted  it  last  smiling  Spring!)  Lon- 
don is  charcoal,  says  Mr.  Smith,  and  its 
velvety  and  vapoury  charm  is  best  pre- 
sented by  that  medium.  Here  are  pic- 
tures of  George  Inn  wherein  Sam  Weller 
first  met  Mr.  Pickwick,  of  the  George 
and  Vulture  from  which  the  immortal 
party  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Mr. 
Winkle's  father,  the  Ball-room  of  the 
Bull  where  Jingle  danced  with  Dr. 
Stammer's  lady-love,  and  the  stairs  up 
which  Mr.  Winkle  staggered  that  night 
of  nights,  and  many  other  charcoals.  All 
these  are  finished  and  pleasing;  with  un- 
usual sureness  of  touch,  they  are  so  sim- 
ple in  execution  that  we  are  not  made 
conscious  of  the  artist's  technique. 

The  Charm  of  Scandinavia,  by  Fran- 
cis and  Sydney  Clark,  is  a  travel  book 
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written  by  two  travellers  in  the  novel 
form  of  letters  to  a  lady  who  is  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  countries  visited  has 
the  greater  charm.  It  is  also  novel  in 
that  the  journey  of  both  men  is  in  winter 
as  well  as  summer.  Both  prove  unpre- 
tentious and  hearty  minnesingers,  but  we 
are  not  told  which  received  the  lady's 
prize.  The  English  phrase  "cheap  and 
nasty/'  sings  the  one,  has  no  equivalent 
in  Swedish,  for  cheapness  there  means 
neither  poor  quality  nor  slatternly  ser- 
vice. Peacefully  lovely  are  the  farm- 
lands of  Southern  Sweden,  where  ab- 
sentee landlordism  is  almost  unknown. 
Stockholm,  brilliant  with  lights,  has  the 
most  beautiful  location  in  Europe;  it 
should  be  called  the  Automatic  City,  for 
nowhere  can  you  drop  a  penny  in  the  slot 
and  get  as  much  back.  One  is  neither 
poor  nor  rich  in  Sweden ;  and  he  is  likely 
to  live  longer  than  anybody  elsewhere, 
perhaps  because  he  has  neither  moves  nor 
fires.  From  Stockholm  you  may  take  a 
different  steamer  excursion  every  day  for 
three  months.  The  Swedish  lake  region 
surpasses  all  other  lake  regions  of  tourist 
travel  in  size,  picturesqueness,  and  con- 
venience. Thanks  to  the  magnificent 
canal  system,  you  can  see  all  the  lakes  in 
three  days  without  leaving  your  com- 
fortable steamer,  even  to  climb  some  con- 
siderable hills.  Finland,  too,  is  a  land  of 
a  thousand  lakes,  all  'linked  by  canals ; 
and  there  as  in  Sweden  you  never  have 
to  scan  your  hills  or  add  them  up.  "All 
that  I  shall  do,"  sings  the  other  minstrel, 
"is  try  to  make  you  feel  the  charm  of  the 
country  as  I  do."  The  Danes  have  only 
one  hill  and  that  is  tucked  quite  out  of 
the  way.  Much  about  the  country  is  de- 
liciously  naive,  and  the  language  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  stroking  a  kitten. 
Copenhagen  is  as  bright  as  Broadway, 
and  there  are  blonde  lady-porters  at  the 
hotels,  who  whistle  as  they  carry  your 
trunk  upstairs.  In  Norway,  he  delights, 
as  does  his  friend,  in  the  mid-winter 
darkness  with  an  average  temperature 
warmer  than  in  New  York  City.  The 
Maelstrom  is  a  feeble  little  current  which 

From  the  Log  of  the  Velsa,     By  Arnold 
Bennett.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


a  tadpole  could  swim  without  realising 
he  was  in  it.  In  a  fiord  rarely  visited 
by  tourists  you  may  see  two  Matter- 
horns,  a  Dent  du  Midi,  a  Gramont,  and 
a  Fujiyama.  The  people  are  as  simple 
and  genuine  as  any  in  the  world.  Nar- 
vik, which  did  not  exist  fifteen  years  ago, 
is  the  busiest  town  in  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  chugs  day  and  night  on  Lapland 
iron  ore;  Trondhjem,  although  it  bris- 
tles with  memories,  is  wideawake  and 
modern,  and  its  seven  times  rebuilt  ca- 
thedral is  as  delicately  fashioned  as  any 
in  Europe.  The  railroad  from  Chris* 
tiania  to  Bergen  is  the  most  scenic  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  with  his  six- 
cylinder  pen,  also  records  some  impres- 
sions of  Copenhagen  and  the  Baltic  in 
From  the  Log  of  the  Velsa,  The  book 
is  in  the  most  smartly  journalistic  style  of 
this  Janus  of  authors.  The  standard  of 
female  beauty  in  Esbjerg  (that  does  not 
look  like  stroking  a  kitten,  however  it 
may  feel!)  is  the  highest  he  has  ever 
seen.  After  seventy-two  hours  in  Ger- 
many, unmilitary  Denmark  beckoned  him 
restfully.  In  the  tidy  renaissance  castle 
of  Kronberg  "where  Hamlet  walked," 
he  discovered  a  bluish-white  seated  statue 
of  Hall  Caine,  which  the  guide  told  him 
was  Shakespeare.  Thorwaldsen  is  in  the 
same  plane  for  him  as  the  inexcusable 
Ary  ScheflFer.  The  restaurants  of  Copen- 
hagen might  show  themselves  unblush- 
ingly  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Strand; 
but  New  York  has  nothing  like  the 
Tivoli,  and  the  Londoner  can  only  say 
with  regret  that  it  is  what  Earl's  Court 
ought  to  be  and  isn't.  It  is  the  city's 
dominating  institution;  and  he  has  seen 
twenty  thousand  people  there  at  once,  all 
of  whom  were  pleasing.  The  Danes 
know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  with 
gaiety,  dignity,  and  simplicity;  and  their 
demeanour  is  a  lesson  to  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  cannot  do  so  without  being  ridicu- 
lous or  vulgar  or  brutish.  The  Rosen- 
borg is  rather  a  sad  sight  to  people  of 
taste,  and  so  is  the  art  museum;  but  the 
Glyptothek  is  filled  with  beauty.  Mr. 
Bennett  now  transfers,  by  the  medium 
of   the   balky    Velsa,  his   breezy   icono- 
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dasms  and  his  delightful  ardours  to  Hol- 
land and  Flanders.  Holland  is  neater 
and  more  garnished  than  Belgium.  It  is 
the  home  of  people  who  try  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  seven  days  in  the  weelc  and 
whose  experiments  in  the  adventure  of 
living  are  as*  interesting  as  their  inval- 
uable art.  The  Zuyder  is  not  a  sea  but 
a  submerged  field.  He  navigated  it  to 
find  the  dead  cities  and  never  found  one, 
but  went  mad  making  sketches  of  towns 
whose  one  fault  is  that  they  were  not 
dead.  Amsterdam  is  pandemonium  with 
a  certain  stolidity.  Bruges  is  the  one 
city  of  Belgium  that  is  really  old.  Con- 
sistently beautiful  and  melancholy,  she 
reveals  her  neighbour  Ghent  to  be  only 
a  modern  dressed  in  an  old  suit  of 
clothes.  In  Ostend  all  that  fronts  the  sea 
is  grandiose,  blatant,  insincere;  all  that 
-  faces  the  canals  is  Flemish,  picturesque, 
and  unaflFected. 

A  French  official,  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
will  make  a  diplomatic  episode  out  of 
nothing,  putting  into  five  mintes  of  fu- 
tility all  the  Gallic  civilisation  of  cen- 
turies. A  similar  epitome — to  swing 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime — is 
afforded  by  a  French  cathedral,  say  the 
authors  of  Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of 
Northern  France.  This  is  a  treasure- 
chest  in  two  volumes,  not  only  of  innu- 
merable superb  photographs  and  descrip- 
tions of  architectural  monuments,  but 
also  of  much  curious  information  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  the  authors  have  very 
wisely  left  most  of  their  architecture  to 
the  pictures  and  sought  in  their  text  to 
vivify  the  cathedral  builders  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  work  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Over  thirty  are  visited,  many  of 
them  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  con- 
ventional tourist ;  but  the  intending  trav- 
eller will  surely  take  a  day  or  two  from 
the  beaten  track  when  he  reads  of  the 

Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  Northern 
France.  By  Elise  Whitlock  Rose  and  Vida 
Hunt  Francis.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  — ,^-— . 

An  Artist  in  Spain.  By  A.  C.  Michael. 
New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

German  Masters  of  Art.  By  Helen  A. 
Dickinson.  New  York:  Frederick  Stokes  and 
Company. 


beauties  of  Laon,  Rodiez,  and  Treguicr. 
Northern  France,  indeed,  has  many  ca- 
thedrals which  arc  called  secondary  only 
for  lack  of  a  better  term;  for  they  arc 
only  less  original  and  less  perfect  than 
more  famous  edifices.  Less  ambitious  in 
dimensions  and  less  proportionate  in  the 
higher  stories  of  their  naves,  but  more 
moderate  in  ornament  and  hence  possess- 
ing a  graver  simplicity  and  a  majestic 
austerity. 

Jn  Artist  in  Spain  is  a  book  that 
handsome  is  and  handsome  does.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Michael's  pictures  are  the  perfect 
combination  of  reality  and  romance — 
an  easier  achievement  in  Spain  perhaps 
than  elsewhere.  The  Spanish  houses, 
with  their  tinted  walls  and  painted  shut- 
ters, the  types  of  people  and  costumes, 
the  clear  air  and  radiancy,  the  sharp 
shadows  flecking  the  sun-white  roads,  the 
barbaric  gayety  of  motion,  the  ardent 
languors — all  these  he  depicts  with  ve- 
racity and  personal  emotion.  His  text  is 
as  zestful  as  his  pictures,  and  each  il- 
lumines the  other. 

Artists  should  speak  out  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  of  the  nation,  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son tells  us  in  her  valuable  and  beautiful 
book,  German  Masters  of  Art,  and  when 
the  German  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  strove  to  be 
Raphaels  they  became  merely  clever 
craftsmen  without  a  country.  She  pre- 
sents in  a  clear  and  modest  way,  but  as 
one  having  authority,  a  complete  and  uni- 
fied history  of  the  development  of  Ger- 
man painting.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Holbeins  and  Diirer,  and  Cranach, 
little  is  known  by  the  average  tourist  of 
the  early  German  masters,  who  strove  to 
express  those  national  characteristics 
which  at  last  found  their  full  voice  only 
in  music.  In  painting  not  only  the 
strength  but  the  weakness  of  these  char- 
acteristics were  manifest,  for  painting  is 
not  an  ideal  vehicle  for  them.  The  Ger- 
mans express  character  and  emotion  to 
the  disregard  of  external  beauty  in  form 
and  feature.  Nothing  in  their  crowded 
canvases  is  ever  absolutely  at  rest — every- 
thing either  moves  or  is  about  to  move. 
Their  imagination  was  possessed  by  two 
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fundamentally    un-Italian    qualities — an  loving  it;  and  the  simple  people  meet  you 

ungoverned    phantasy    and    a    pervasive  more  than  half  way.     He  confesses  that 

humour.     The  book  surveys  the  schools  they  are  not  handsome,  however,  and  di- 

of  Cologne,  of  Swabia,  and  of  Nurem-  vested  of  their  picturesque  costume  anJ 

berg.      The    first    is   contemplative    and  glorious  surroundings,  might  become  un- 

mystic;   the  second   narrative  and  illus-  interesting,     in  the  Kitzbiihel  range  the 

trativc;  the  third  energetic  and  dramatic,  pastures  rise  and  fall  for  miles,  and  one 

The  author's  discreet  treatment  of  all  of  may  walk   for  days  in   a  vast  dairying 

these  is  illuminated  by  excellent  reproduc-  summer-resort  in  which  all  the  peasants 

lions.  are  zither-players.    The  Achensce  is  so 

No  one  can  ttavel  in  the  Tyrol,  says  very  blue  that  all  the  other  azure  lakes 

Mr.    William    D.    McCrachan    without  of   Tyrol   would    seem    to   have   turned 
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green   in   envy.     The  Zillerthal  is   the 
valley  of  song  and  dance,  and  at  least 
three  of  the  Muses  are  always  at  home 
when  you  drop  in.     It  was  a  native  of 
this   valley    who    started    the    Tyrolese 
yodel  carolling  around  the  world.     Zell 
«eems  to  have  dropped  ready-made  from 
the  sky  upon  the  only  perch  which  had 
Toom  for  it ;  the  patriarchal  Austrian  sys- 
tem is  in  full  force  there,  and  the  mail 
arrives  once  a  day  on  a  donkey.     The 
ends  of  the  Innsbruck  streets  seem  to  be 
blocked  by  mountains,  and  all  the  splen- 
did little  towns  have  an  air  of  intrepidity. 
The    importance    of    the    intermediate 
towns  has  been  much  reduced  in  favour 
of  the  terminals  since  the  Brenner  rail- 
road came  coiling  like  a  rope  over  the 
mountains  and  burrowing  through  them. 
Somewhere  in  the  Tyrol  the  north  ends 
and  the  south  begins.     Innsbruck  shakes 
hands   with   Verona;    and    Bozen    is   a 
chameleon,  German  from, the  north  and 
Romance  from  the  south.     Trent  was 
selected    as    a    meeting    place    for    the 
Church  Council  because  it  lay  in  the  bor- 
derland between  Germaq  and  Italian  in- 
fluences.   The  roses  of  Rosengarten  are 
of  rock  and  bloom  only  at  sunset.  Meran 
is  a  flawless  picture  which  at  a  distance 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Oriental 
Look  for  any  colour  in  the  glorious  Dol- 
omites  and   you  will    find   it — to    these 
stranded  coral-reefs,  geologists  and  bot- 
anists  and   climbers   and   sightseers  are 
equal  devotees.     From   them  a  row  of 
villages  like  a  string  of  pearls  stretches 
down  into  an  Alpine  paradise  of  peaks, 
which    combine    Norwegian    fiords    and 
Colorado  canyons,  as  you  step  down  into 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  republic  of 
Venice. 

Small  art  has  the  Tyrol  since  the  fif- 
teenth century  beyond  Angelica  Kauf- 
mann  and  toy-making,  but  in  Lombardy 
you  reach  again  a  land  where  art  is  life 
Itself.  Of  this  in  great  detail  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  Williams  sings  in  Lombard  Towns 

The  Spell  of  the  Tyrol.  By  William  D. 
McCrachan.    Boston:  The  Page  Company. 

Lombard  Towns  of  Italy.  By  Egerton  R. 
Williams.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 


of  Italy.    He  is  the  author  of  last  year's 
charming  Hill   Towns,  and  as  in  that 
book  he  supplies  us  with  the  names  and 
qualities  of   the   inns  and   tells   us  the 
proper  prices.     Much  of  the  history  of 
places  and  painters,  too,  he  gives  us,  as 
well  as  appreciation  of  their  treasures. 
The   art  of   Bergamo,   to-day   vomiting 
black    smoke    from   scores    of    factories, 
reached  the  nadir  of  ideal,  perfect  love- 
liness.    It  is  a  bifold  city  and  her  per- 
sonality is  bifarious  also— as  you  come 
from   the   new  to   the  old,   the  sudden 
vision  of  its  piazza  huddled  amid  antique 
houses  is  bewilderingly  brilliant.     Milan 
is  the  hub  of  Lombardy  and  the  Milan- 
ese are  the  Yankees  of  Italy.    Astonish- 
ing is  the  vast  extent  of  the  Lombard 
plain.  To  one  approaching  it  through  the 
beautiful,  orderly  series  of  rounded  and 
villa-crowned  heights.     Monza  resounds 
with  modern  racket,  execrable  baroque; 
and  holds  the  Iron  Crown,  the  most  an- 
cient  of    feudal    diadems.     The    sacred 
mountain  of  Varese  with  its  necklace  of 
pilgrim  chapels  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting excursions  the  world  offers.     In 
Castiglione  Olona,  Masalino  shows  what 
a  miracle  of  evolution  he  achieved  in  one 
lifetime  in  the  portrayal  of  the  human 
body.    The  triumph  of  Lombard  genius 
is  the  Certosa     di  Pavia,  which  springs 
a  marvel   from  the  plain.     Lodi  never 
rose  again  after  her  ancient  devastation, 
but  she  makes,  as  best  she  can,  all  the 
Parmesan    cheese;    and    the    one    great 
building   which    remains    to    her   glows 
more   than  any  other   temple  with   the 
greatest    brushes    of    the    Renaissance. 
Little   Cremo   nestles   under   its  superb 
bell-tower,  which  soars  tier  upon  tier  of 
lovely  windows  and  colonnades.     Cre- 
mona the  Contentious  in  history  is  the 
Captivating   in    art.      Its    great   church 
more  than  any  other  displays  an  epoch, 
for  it  is  decorated  throughout  by  the  ar- 
tists of  one  generation  and  that  the  su- 
preme   generation    of    the    Renaissance. 
Mantua  is  magnificent  with  Mantegna, 
who    Christianised    paganism,    and    Ro- 
mano, who  paganised  Christianity.   Both 
delightful   and   substantial   is   this  book 
which  completes  Mr.  Williams's  trilogy 
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on  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  his  be- 
loved. 

"The  gateway  of  the  East  is  Italy," 
and  through  it  we  pass  naturally,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Stanwood  Cobb,  to  The 
Real  Turk.  This  book  has  a  very  pleas- 
ant temper  and  its  material  is  most  in- 
teresting. It  is,  as  one  would  suppose, 
rather  of  people  than  of  places.  The  au- 
thor has  lived  three  years  with  the  Turks 
and  finds  them  brave  and  enviable;  and 
he  hopes  the  time  has  gone  by  when  every 
race  not  white  is  assigned  to  predestined 
barbarism.  Indeed,  he  goes  further  than 
that.  The  best  Turks,  he  says,  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  New  England  conscience ;  and 
the  more  progressive  Christian  mission- 
aries have  not  only  given  up  the  idea  of 
converting  the  Mohammedans  but  they 
have  ceased  to  believe  it  desirable.  They 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  spreading 
American  educational  ideals;  and  they 
find  that  Turkish  boys,  unlike  our  own, 
would  injure  themselves  with  overstudy 
if  allowed.  But  the  enervating  climate 
will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. "You  cannot  hustle  the  East," 
says  Kipling,  "the  climate  wont  let  you." 
One  lives  there  always  under  low  vi- 
tality. But  the  Orientals  take  their  rest 
as  they  go,  and  consequently  have  no 
need  for  sanitariums.  The  "simple  life" 
is  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Orient,  and 
existence  there  seems  like  camping  out. 
No  people  in  the  world  are  more  likable 
— they  are  honest  and  gentle,  cruel  only 
when  their  religious  fanaticism  is 
aroused ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Turks  are  the  broadest  and  most 
tolerant  of  all  Mohammedans.  In  the 
East,  religion  and  government  are  iden- 
tical, and  the  Turk  is  loyal  to  both.  As 
a  citizen  he  has  just  begun  to  exist,  but 
he  has  tasted  of  liberty  and  appreciates 
it.  He  is  not  naturally  a  trader ;  and  his 
chief  business  is  agriculture,  warfare, 
and  bureaucracy.  But  when  he  trades 
he  IS  the  most  honourable  of  Orientals. 

The  Real  Turk.  By  Stanwood  Cobb. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

A  Winter  in  India.  By  Archibald  B. 
Spens.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 


Even   in   Turkey   mere   man   is   falling 
from  his  regal  position ;  but  ennui  is  still 
the  fatal  disease  of  the  Oriental  woman, 
and  only  as  mother  of  a  man-child  is 
she  respected.    Polygamy  may  be  a  social 
evil,  but,  says  Mr.  Cobb  boldly,  whether 
or   not  it  is  a  moral   evil,   in  view  of 
Western    license,    is    distinctly    open    to 
question.    But  it  is  at  any  rate  practiced 
mainly  by  plutocrats  and   is  a  waning 
custom.     A  man  may  not  see  his  bride 
before  marriage,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  can  if  he  does  n(5t  like  her  looks  di- 
vorce her  the  next  day.  The  Turk  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  charming  of 
persons.    As  for  the  new  patriotism,  per- 
haps no  country  was  ever  controlled  by 
a  body  of  men  so  truly  ideal  as  that  whicb 
governed  Turkey  after  the  Revolution. 
As  substantial  in  material  and  far  more 
diverse,  and  possessing  an  accomplished 
graphic    style  with   a    knack   of   rarely 
beautiful  word-pictures  is  A  Winter  in 
India,  by  Archibald  B.  Spens.     It  is,  in- 
deed, a  rich  and  fascinating  book,  with 
an  abundance  of  interesting  photographs. 
Though  it  is  India  set  in  a  background 
of  the  army — and  resounding  with  the 
tramp  of  men  and  reminiscences  of  the 
Mutiny — the   English   author   reiteratcs^ 
that  nowhere  will  you  find  greater  cour- 
tesy and  human  charm.    The  beauty  of 
Hindustan  the  inexplicable  and  the  en- 
thralling, the  exquisiteness  of  the  winter 
climate — far  preferable  to   the  Riviera, 
the    comfort   of    travel — none   of    these 
things  have  been  exaggerated.    Port  Said 
is  the  hooting  and  scented  lodge-gate  into» 
this  land  of  Babel  which  in  one  hundred^ 
and  forty-seven  tongues  spells  home  to  a* 
fifth   of   the   world's   inhabitants.     The* 
East  should  be  considered  as  the  play- 
ground of  half-barbarous  children.     AH' 
Eastern    towns    though    wonderful    are^ 
similar,   but   Peshawar  is  a  city   apart 
Strident  with  crime,  one  may  confess  ir 
is;  but  one  must  remember  that  murder 
is  a  geographical  matter,  and  in  North- 
west India  it  is  only  observing  an  every 
day    social    convention.      The    Golden^ 
Temple  of  Lahore  is  unique  and  its  glit- 
tering golden  cupolas  rise  from  the  cen- 
tre of  a  sparkling  lake.    Simla  is  a  mod* 
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cm  city  of  tin,  as  chilly  in  winter  as  its 
gorgeous  scenery  is  fascinating.  To  de- 
scribe the  dazzling  palaces  of  Agra  needs 
a  genius  commensurate  with  the  art  that 
reared  them.  Until  you  see  the  Hindu 
at  his  ablutions  on  the  banks  of  Benares, 
you  don't  know  what  mixed  bathing 
means.  Nowhere  in  India  does  prison 
carry  with  it  any  popular  stigma;  and 
Bombay  seethes  weirdly  with  vice  and 
crime.  A  charming  and  comfortable 
traveller  is  Mr.  Spens.  "As  usual  I  di- 
gress," he  says,  "antl  why  not?  What 
does  one  come  to  India  for?"  Or,  one 
might  add,  anywhere  else?  No  Magic 
Carpet  ever  came  out  of  Cooks.  (But, 
of  course,  that  is  all  rhetoric ;  for  a  magic 
carpet  is  a  state  of  mind  and  you  may 
travel  with  one  and  a  three  months  book 
of  transportation  at  the  same  time!) 

Somewhere  just  hereabouts,  east  of 
Suez  as  far  as  the  Ten  Commandments 
go,  is  the  land  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  and 
Other  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
This  is  superbly  pictured  by  Edmund 
Dulac.  Like  his  last  year's  Christmas 
contribution,  his  work  recalls  the  illumi- 
nated Persian  manuscripts.  It  is  fully 
up  to  the  high  standards  he  set  for  him- 
self then.  They  have  the  same  Oriental 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  the  same  care 
for  detail  of  clothes  and  draperies.  His 
illustrations  perform  their,  perfect  pur- 
pose— that  of  furnishing  the  reader  a  set- 
ting in  which  the  remainder  of  the  story 
takes  place  and  sharpening  his  apprecia- 
tion by  the  artist's  emotional  visualisa- 
tion. Somewhere  in  the  same  No  Man's 
Land  (one  of  the  n^ost  salubrious  dis- 
tricts of  the  habited  globe)  is  situate 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon, 
The  "exquisite  bizarrerie"  of  which  the 

Sindbad  the  Sailor  and  Other  Stories  from 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Illustrated  by  Edmund 
Dulac.     New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon. 
Old  Tales  of  the  North.  Illustrated  by  Kay 
Nielsen.  New  York:  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton. 

Fables  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Il- 
lustrated by  E.  R.  Herman.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

California.  By  Mary  Austin.  With  pic- 
tures painted  by  Sutton  Palmer.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


preface  speaks,  is  a  phrase  fully  justified 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  Kay  Nielsen.  There 
is  a  brilliant  and  successful  strangeness 
about  these  pictures.  Finely  and  carefully 
drawn,  keeping  subordinate  to  the  main 
scheme  its  passion  for  detail  and  massing 
its  main  effects  simply,  they  both  arrest 
the  delighted  attention  at  once  and  dis- 
close new  beauties  of  study.  Mr.  Niel- 
sen does  not  intend  his  settings  to  have 
the  actuality  of  Mr.  Dulac *s,  nor  does  he 
seem  to  desire  that  his  human  beings 
have  any  earthly  qualities.  Rather  are 
they  the  amorphic  creatures  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  people  dreams.  Mr.  Du- 
lac's  pictures,  while  by  no  means  inferior 
in  imaginative  quality,  have  less  of  the 
supernatural  quality  and  are  more  ex- 
pressive of  life  and  motion.  The  mon- 
sters he  displays  are  really  terrifying,  his 
women  are  of  seductive  femininity,  and 
his  men  are  lacking  in  none  of  the  manly 
qualities.  In  both  artists  the  fertility  of 
detail  appears  inexhaustible.  This  is  no- 
ticeable also  in  Mr.  E.  R.  Herman's  il- 
lustrations of  twenty  Fables  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  In  every  one  there  is 
unusual  inventiveness;  and  the  borders, 
initials,  and  tail-pieces  are  delicious  little 
triumphs  in  themselves.  Witty  rather 
than  humourous,  the  artist  has  worked 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The  re- 
sult is  an  achievement  in  harmonious 
book-making.  Well-massed  in  strong 
contrasts  of  black  and  white  which  dis- 
tantly remind  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the 
illustrations  present  a  rhythmic  quality  of 
line  and  arrangement  of  figures  which 
carries  out  their  fanciful  character.  The 
enchantment  of  art,  which  Mr.  Phillips 
sings,  finds  in  these  three  books  of  No 
Man's  Land  three  ardent  wayfarers  of 
high  romance. 

Out  of  the  misty  Eastern  cave  where 
all  day  long  it  has  woven  dreams  of  joy 
and  fear,  swiftly  the  Magic  Carpet  walks 
o'er  the  western  wave  and  touches 
firmer  land  at  San  Diego.  Dreaming  of 
sea-empery,  says  Miss  Mary  Austin  in 
California — a  book  steeped  in  poetry — 
she  is  bound  by  all  signs  to  produce  a 
poet.  No  land  has  called  its  own  like 
California,  rife  with  the  struggle  of  great 
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pagan  forces,  whose  Missions  symbolise 
the  spirit  which  built  against  odds  the 
West.  Sierra  Madre,  Mother  Moun- 
tain, is  a  wondrous  name  which  shows 
the  power  of  religion  to  illuminate  the 
mind  to  a  degree  often  denied  to  genera- 
tions of  art  and  culture.  The  Mother 
Mountain  makes  herself  lean  to  fatten 
the  valleys,  sprinkled  with  homes  extraor- 
dinarily adapted  to  the  purposes  of  gra- 
cious living.  Flashing  with  jewelled 
phrases,  the  pages  sing  the  most  colourful 
corner  of  the  globe.  The  function  of 
San  Francisco  is  only  that  of  a  distribut- 
ing station ;  but  true  to  her  situation  she 


is  nothing  if  not  dramatic.  The  very 
worst  situation  the  world  affords  is  this 
windy  promontory  past  which  the  grey 
tides  race;  but  as  long  as  a  city  can 
dramatise  itself,  one  situation  will  do  for 
immortality  as  well  as  another.  A  red- 
wood grove  is  a  three-story  affair.  The 
second  is  a  space  of  blue -diffusing  sun 
between  the  deciduous  underforest  and 
the  fairy  web  of  brown-green  above — 
squirrel  and  bird-haunted.  What  goes 
on  in  the  upper  rooms  who  can  tell? 
Of  more  importance  than  the  text  of 
Miss  Austin,  the  publishers  deem  the 
abundant  pictures  by  Mr.  Sutton  Palmer. 
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Why,  unless  commercially,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  They  give  no  hint  of  that  per- 
ception of  beauty  which  thrills  in  her 
pages.  Indeed,  they  seem  rather  like 
.photographs  tranquilly  coloured  at  home; 
and  lacking  therefore  in  both  actuality 
and  emotion. 

The  snow  peaks  of  the  North  whence 
drop  the  streams  to  intra-montane  Cali- 
fornia which  make  it  so  superlatively 
planned  for  the  uses  of  man,  conduct  us 
among  The  Canadian  Alps.  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Burpee  tells  us  how  worth  the  pil- 
grimage are  these;  and  also  of  the  many 
pilgrims  we  shall  find  already  there. 
Banff  is  probably  as  cosmopolitan  a  com- 
munity as  there  is  in  the  world;  and 
from  its  many  comfortable  hotels  you 
may  view  this  marvellous  region  without 
effort.  But  to  appreciate  it,  you  must 
take  tent  and  pony  and  provisions  and 
get  away  from  the  railroad.  Assini- 
boine,  the  Matterhorn  of  the  Rockies,  is 
alone  worth  crossing  the  sea  for;  Lake 
Louise  is  incomparable  and  inexhaustible 
and  unfathomable — so  marvellous  in  col- 
our that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  will 
not  stain  your  hand  its  deep  turquoise. 
If  one  has  only  a  limited  amount  of  time 
to  spend  in  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  it 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Yoho  Valley. 
But  there  are  many  Canadian  National 
Parks  where  there  do  not  swarm  tourists 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  in  some 
of  them  you  may  get  out  of  the  world 
entirely,  past  the  furthest  outpost  of 
civilisation. 

The  Brothers  Kolb  never  got  out  of 
civilisation  when  they  went  Through  the 
Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming  to  Mex- 
ico, but  between  ranches  they  were  cer- 
tainly in  the  world  and  not  of  it.  Sim- 
ple and  truthful,  they  say  they  have  tried 
to  make  the  story  of  the  long  tussle. 
Even  if  its  veracity  were  not  of  that 
spontaneous    and    engaging    sort    which 

Through  the  Great  Canyon  from  Wyo- 
ming to  Mexico.  By  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Among  the  Canadian  Alps.  By  Lawrence 
J.  Burpee.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

Social  Life  in  Old  New  England.  By 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company. 


seems  the  natural  voice  of  the  modern 
explorer,  there  are  the  photographs  to 
convince  you.  They  provide  a  pictorial 
record  of  the  entire  series  of  canyons  on 
the  Green  and  Colorado  rivers — taken 
from  the  boats  which  plunged,  skimmed, 
whirled  (and  sometimes  upset)  through 
them  all.  The  text  is  full  of  the  joy  of 
fight.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  grapple  in 
the  turmoil  of  waters,  their  shell-like 
boats  dwarfed  to  nothingness  between 
echoing  gigantic  walls  where  every  sound 
rolled  along  for  minutes  before  it  died 
and  the  waves  were  sometimes  fifteen 
feet  high.  In  the  glowing  foreword  of 
Mr.  Owen  Wister  there  are  many  word- 
pictures;  but  the  brothers  Kolb  were  too 
much  occupied  to  rhapsodise  over  the 
scenery,  although  it  is  evident  that  they 
appreciate  it.  Belasco  himself  could  not 
improve  on  the  stage-setting,  they  said 
when  they  paused  to  stage  a  "movie 
drama"-  in  the  depths  of  the  canyon — 
which  alas!  was  ruined  by  a  drop  of 
water  which  had  worked  into  the  lens  on 
their  last  upset. 

The  Magic  Carpet  leaps  centuries  as 
easily  as  seas.  In  a  presto  its  riders  may 
witness  the  Social  Life  in  Old  New  Eng- 
land, Miss  Mary  Caroline  Crawford 
has  again  winnowed  documents  with 
fascinating  results.  The  little  red  school- 
house,  she  says,  may  be  our  most  cherished 
tradition,  but  popular  sentiment  in  old 
New  England  was  strongly  against  a 
girl's  being  taught  anything  in  it — for  its 
chief  object  was  to  train  boys  for  the 
ministry.  A  lad  who  had  been  through 
it  and  the  grammar  school  and  the  Acad- 
emy was  so  uplifted  that  he  was  quite 
out  of  humanity's  reach.  But  if  he  went 
to  college,  he  became  less  of  an  uncon- 
scionable prig.  College,  though  strong- 
ly theological,  humanised  even  Cotton 
Mather.  Next  to  minister,  lawyer  and 
doctor  came  teacher;  and  the  dignity  of 
all  these  professions  was  supposed  to  com- 
pensate for  their  shocking  underpayment. 
Inn-keeping  was  most  respectable,  and 
early  college  catalogues  give  inn-keepers' 
sons  precedence  over  ministers'  sons. 
That  was  because  inn-keepers  had  to  be 
as  moral  as  ministers  and  possessed  prop- 
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erty  besides.  By  regulation  they  had  to 
be  persons  of  conscience  and  quality ;  and 
nearly  all  of  them  had  military  titles,  in 
days  when  titles  meant  something.  Ar- 
tists of  all  sorts  were  violently  discour- 
aged, but  the  surprising  number  of  good 
portrait-painters  was  due  to  an  eagerness 
to  endow  posterity  with  their  somewhat 
forbidding  features.  No  typical  village 
could  have  assembled  more  than  a  hun- 
dred "profane"  works;  and,  besides  Mil- 
ton and  Bunyan,  only  the  Bible  was  con- 
sidered reputable.  Not  until -the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the 
"aesthetic  thaw"  slowly  begin.  It  cost  a 
long  struggle  before  it  was  conceded  that 
organ  music  in  the  meeting  house  was 
not  necessarily  sacrilegious.  The  Sunday 
School  when  first  introduced  was  re- 
garded as  a  profanation.  We  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  disqualified  to  pronounce  on 
the  endless  sermons  of  our  ancestors ;  but 
the  church-porch  gossipings  brightened  the 
day  for  the  most  seasoned  auditors,  and 
there  was  often  a  tavern  near  by  for  those 
in  need  of  recuperation.  A  man,  too, 
was  allowed  to  smoke  going  home,  al- 
though he  could  not  thus  fortify  himself 
on  the  way  to  service.  The  identity  of 
Church  and  State  in  early  New  England 
makes  many  things  which  seem  hard  and 
repellent  to  us  take  on  another  aspect. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  almost  sys- 
tematic suppression  of  the  laxity  of  sex- 
ual relations.  The  matrimonial  adver- 
tisement was  common,  and  people  mar- 
ried on  sight ;  and  there  were  many  prac- 
tices which  would  seem  gross  to  us.  For 
women  to  assemble  with  any  other  than 
a  purely  religious  motive  was  an  unheard- 
of  thing;  and  when  tea-drinking  came  in, 
men  were  scandalised.  Thus,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  they  habitually 
drank  heavily  themselves  of  sterner  stuff ; 
and  is  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  were 
not  lacking  militants  who  fought  for 
afternoon  ^tea  and  won.  To  wash  one's 
face  daily  was  deemed  fastidious,  as  also 
the  admonition  to  "spit  not  in  the  room 
but  in  the  corner."    The  lust  for  wigs 

Historic  Homes  of  New  England.  By 
Mary  H.  Northend.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company. 


gripped  everybody ;  and  women  had  from 
childhood  so  maltreated  their  hair  that 
they  had  but  very  little  of  it  left.  To 
go  on  a  journey  was  a  serious  matter; 
Sarah  Knight's  classic  account  of  her 
perilous  trip  to  New  York  was  typical 
of  the  hardships  of  the  road.  The  social 
opportunities  of  stage-coach  travel  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later,  and  the  fine  inns 
made  a  journey  a  different  matter.  In 
the  villages  the  singing-school  was  a  seri- 
ous enterprise,  but  there  were  many 
scheduled  occasions  for  frivolity;  in 
towns  there  were  dances,  not  even  con- 
demned by  John  Cotton.  The  funeral 
was  always  a  festival;  and  there  were 
holiday  rejoicings,  although  Christmas 
and  Shrove  Tuesday  were  "papistries" 
against  which  the  Puritan  sternly  set  his 
face. 

The  houses  these  people  built.  Miss 
Mary  Northend  tells  us  in  Historic 
Homes  of  New  England,  were  truly 
American  in  every  respect,  revealing  the 
sturdy  spirit,  the  breadth  of  mind 
and  the  gracious  hospitality  of  our 
forefathers'  ideals.  In  a  pleasantly 
sentimental  style,  she  presents  her  thesis 
that  old  homes  are  like  old  romances, 
filled  with  mystery.  The  abundant  fine 
photographs  show  that  they  were  filled 
with  beauty.  The  old  merchants  and  sea 
captains  knew  how  to  build  for  that  as 
well  as  for  comfort;  and  the  master- 
carpenters  had  brightened  their  native 
wits  by  imported  books  on  architecture. 
The  HcAise  of  the  the  Seven  Gables  with 
its  secret  stair  in  the  chimney-piece;  the 
Lindens,  the  Colonial  official  home  of 
Gk)vernor  Gage;  the  Rogers  house,  so 
large  that  two  portions  of  it  were  later 
detached  and  moved  away,  each  to  be- 
come a  residence  in  itself;  the  Lee  house 
of  Marblehead,  in  whose  grandly  spaced 
hall  the  banquet  tables  were  spread  for 
Lafayette's  visit  with  glass  and  silver  col- 
lected from  every  cupboard  in  town ;  the 
Ladd-Gilman  house  of  Exeter  with  its 
prisoner's  room  for  poor  debtors;  the 
Savory  house,  whose  furniture  covers 
every  period  from  Chippendale  to  Em- 
pire— all  these  and  more  are  presented. 

Our  modern  homes  may  be  ugly,  say 
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the  authors  of  The  Honest  House  (car- 
rying the  story  of  house  building  to  a 
later  generation),  but  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  they  nevertheless  express  a 
group  of  democratic  ideals.  Not  until 
after  the  war  of  1812  did  a  break  with 
English  tradition  appear;  but  before  de- 
mocracy had  time  to  develop  an  embodi- 
ment of  its  own,  the  faltering  steps  of 
our  artistic  independence  were  deflected 
by  peculiar  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions; and  became  nearly  checked  by  the 
very  democracy  which  had  started  them 
going.  The  expansion  of  the  country, 
the  influx  of  aliens,  the  disappearance  of 
skilled  hand-labour  finally  overwhelmed 
the  development  altogether.  ^But  to-day 
it  has  once  more  been  resumed,  and  the 
fine  work  of  the  Colonial  builders  is  se- 
curing a  successor.  Americans  once  more 
are  learning  that  sheer  utility  is  not  the 
end  of  things  and  that  the  ultimate  value 
of  a  civilisation  is  its  contribution  to 
beauty.  It  is  diflicult  to  create  a  house 
which  is  expressive  of  its  owner  and  at 
the  same  time  true  to  a  certain  style. 
The  only  way  to  go  about  the  serious 
business  of  planning  a  house  is  to  give 
the  architect  a  list  of  your  requirements. 
That  thing  called  proportion — ^which  we 
so  often  say  a  house  is  out  of — is  an  ab- 
solutely individual  matter  and  has  only 
an  individual  standard.  There  are  only 
a  few  kinds  of  windows  and  a  thousand 
vicious  ways  of  placing  them;  and  there 
are  just  as  many  mistaken  and  brutal 
ways  of  handling  a  roof.  A  home'should 
have  a  hearth,  but  one  must  remember 
that  there  are  mor.e  dreadful  mantels  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Panelling  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  average  house  builder. 
Walls  are  backgrounds  and  their  surfaces 
are  supposed  to  be  flat ;  and  realistic  wall 
papers  destroy  flatness.  In  a  well- 
planned  garden,  flowers  are  always 
against  or  around  things  and  never  in 
beds.    In  America  there  is  a  sad  supersti- 
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tion  that  the  moment  a  house  becomes 
shabby  enough  to  be  interesting  it  should 
be  painted  and  varnished.  These  and 
many  other  wise  things  this  book  tells 
us  with  a  good  deal  of  chatty  charm,  and 
gives  at  the  end  a  catalogue  of  useful 
volumes  on  architecture.  It  points  out 
what  is  bad  also  than  shows  by 
specific  illustrations  how  errors  may  be 
avoided. 

To  judge  from  the  innumerable  illus- 
trations of  this  book,  the  suburbs  of  Phila- 
delphia present  the  modern  house  at  its 
best.  The  note  of  the  ancient  city  was  an 
organised  tranquillity,  says  Mrs.  Pennell 
in  her  gay  and  tender  volume.  Our  Phila- 
delphia. Though  her  calm  was  and  is 
only  skin-deep,  she  has  always  done  her 
work  quietly  and  never  shouted  her  suc- 
cess from  the  housetops.  Mr.  Pennell 
in  the  one  hundred  and  five  sketches  of 
this  superb  volume  handles  the  pencil 
with  his  well-known  mastery.  Selecting 
few  details,  he  conveys,  with  a  few  bold 
strokes  a  unified  impression.  As  usual, 
too,  he  makes  quite  prosy  things  poetic; 
by  the  romance  of  his  embellishment,  the 
house  fronts  of  Philadelphia,  as  of  Ven- 
ice, reflect  mainly  the  artist's  desire  to 
re-create  whatever  he  looks  at.  Only,  the 
actual  record  suffers  more  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  place — so  it  is  to  Mrs. 
PennelFs  text  that  we  must  turn  for 
veracity.  She,  too,  sounds,  in  wcU-ca- 
denced  prose  the  note  of  change  which 
rises  from  every  lover  of  every  city  the 
world  over.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be 
impossible  for  anybody  to  record  the 
Philadelphia  that  was;  and  the  Russian 
Jew  is  pushing  the  Philadelphians  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged,  out  of  the 
only  part  they  care  to  live  in.  To  love 
her  is  a  matter  of  love  alone,  says  the 
author,  for  she  has  always  been  cheer- 
fully indifferent  to  devotion.  She  even 
snubbed  and  bullied  her  founder.  Phila- 
delphia has  a  more  decided  character  than 
any  town  Mrs.  Pennell  has 'ever  been 
to.  Its  chief  law  is  that  every  Philadel* 
phian  should  do  as  every  other  one  does. 
The  natives  are  all  too  busy  in  evading 
what  is  not  the  thing  in  the  present  to 
cultivate  a  sentiment  for  the  past;  be- 
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sides,  they  acquired  from  a  strident 
neighbour  the  habit  of  belittling  their 
town.  The  Social  Adventure  in  Mrs. 
P.enneirs  youth  began  with  the  Dancing 
Class,  and  Beau  Nash  in  the  Pump  Room 
was  no  greater  power  than  Willie  White 
in  the  Natatorium.  There  was  a  stan- 
dard for  parties  as  for  everything  else; 
and  there  was  no  getting  away  from  the 
same  people,  the  same  music,  the  same 
programme,  and  the  same  reifreshments. 
The  Assembly  is  still  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  the  social  year  and  still  places 
the  Philadelphian  as  nothing  else  can. 
The  city  youth  arc  everywhere  deserting 
their  old  standards,  but  the  Assembly, 
though  regrettably  modernised  in  being 
held  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  is  still  their 
cherished  possession.     It  was  the  Cen- 


tennial which  transformed  the  old  city 
with  the  peaceful  look  of  the  dear  dead 
towns  of  England  and  Holland  into  a 
new-fangled  cosmopolitan  place,  and  first 
taught  her  that  her  way  was  not  the  only 
way.  In  her  care  for  art  and  for  the 
embellishments  of  life  she  was  our  first 
town  to  take  the  lead;  and  her  interest 
in  the  art  of  eating  began  as  soon  as  the 
first  citizen  emerged  from  the  virginal 
cave.  No  American  town  has  ever  been  * 
so  lavish  or  so  concerned  with  the  Food 
Question. 

And  so  our  Christmas  canter  around 
the  world  and  home  again  (or  at  least 
as  nearly  home  as  Philadelphia!)  ends 
just  where  all  Christmas  journeys  should 
— at  the  table.  May  good  digestion  wait 
on  appetite! 
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"the  wife  of  sir  ISAAC  harman" 

We  have  become  used  to  surprises  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  It  has 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
each  new  book  by  him  shall  be  differ- 
ent, that  about  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  now  make  a  radical  departure 

*The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman.  By  H. 
G.  Wells.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
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D.  Beresford.  New  York:  The  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

Thracian  Sea.  By  John  Helston.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  House  of  Deceit.  Anonymous.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

The  Blind  Spot.  By  Justus  Miles  For- 
man.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Achievement  By  £.  Temple  Thurston. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  By  Jeanette 
Lee.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Clarion.    By  Samuel  Hopkins  AdamsT 
Boston    and    New    York:   Houghton    Mifflin 
Company. 
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from  his  method  would  be  for  once  to 
repeat  himself  and  give  us  two  succes- 
sive volumes  in  essentially  the  same 
strain.  Of  his  latest  story.  The  Wife 
of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,  opinions  seem  to 
differ  rather  widely,  some  reviewers 
holding  it  not  only  inferior  in  quality 
but  distinctly  careless  in  execution,  while 
at  least  one  reviewer, — who  seems  to 
have  missed  the  vital  point  of  the  whole 
story, — suggests  that  Mr.  Wells  lost  a 
precious  opportunity  in  closing  his  nar- 
rative at  the  very  point  where  it  be- 
hooved him  to  begin  it.  Now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  Mr.  Wells  has  chosen 
to  do  this  time  is  simply  to  give  us  a 
minute  and  unsparing  study  of  a  woman 
groping  toward  self-understanding;  not 
a  woman  of  the  Ann  Veronica  type,  the 
problematic  New  Woman  type,  that  is 
still  one-third  guess-work  and  two-thirds 
myth, — but  a  woman  unmistakably  of 
the  old,  perennial,  eternally  feminine 
sort,  who  is  trying  somewhat  pathetically 
to  adapt  herself  to  modern  theories  and 
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ideals.  The  essential  facts  of  Lady  Har- 
man's  life  at  the  opening  of  the  volume 
might  have  been  taken  straight  out  of 
some  scores  of  other  English  novels, 
from  the  mid-Victorian  period  down- 
ward. She  is  simply  one  more  girl  mar- 
ried rather  prematurely  to  a  man  much* 
too  old  for  her  and  in  blind  ignorance 
of  the  obligations  that  she  is  incurring. 
Sir  Isaac  is  an  equally  common  type, 
rather  mediaeval  in  his  attitude  toward 
women,  with  clear  convictions  as  to  a 
man's  property  rights  in  a  wife.  Yet, 
after  her  first  revulsion,  she  "had  done 
her  best  to  honour  the  bargain  she  had 
rather  unwittingly  made,  and  be  a  loyal 
and  happy  wife  to  this  clutching,  hard- 
breathing  little  man  who  had  got  her, 
and  it  was  the  insatiable  excesses  of  his 
demands  .  .  .  that  made  her  realise  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  concentration." 
Furthermore,  Sir  Isaac  is  jealous,  and 
during  the  first  six  years  of  their  mar- 
riage he  has  contrived,  not  only  that  his 
wife  shall  form  no  intimate  friendships 
with  other  women,  but  that  she  shall 
never  enjoy  two  minutes  of  uninterrupt- 
ed private  conversation  with  any  man 
other  than  himself.  Consequently,  the 
adventure  with  Vvrhich  this  chronicle 
opens,  when  Lady  Harman,  chaperoned 
solely  by  her  chauffeur,  inspects  a  coun- 
try house  that  is  offered  for  sale,  and 
incidentally  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
its  owner,  the  novelist,  George  Bromley, 
author  of  the  "Euphemia  Books,"  opens 
a  crucial  epoch  in  her  life.  It  is  her 
first  actual  contact  with  the  world  of 
art  and  letters,  her  first  experience  of 
any  life  other  than  staid,  conventional, 
iron-clad  conservatism.  The  seeds  of  re- 
bellion have  long  been  germinating 
within  her,  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
borne  fruit  sooner  or  later;  but  it  is  this 
meeting  with  Bromley  that  hastens 
events,  encourages  her  to  defy  her  hus- 
band's commands  and  make  the  acquain- 
tance  of  women  of  the  advanced  type, — 
who  happen  also  to  be  Bromley's  friends, 
— and  to  interest  herself  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a  new  convert  in  economic  reforms, 
the  condition  of  London  working  girls, 
and  the  like,  until  the  scandalised   Sir 


Isaac  plays  a  tyrant's  part  and  whisks 
her  off  to  solitary  confinement  in  their 
country  home.  What  immediately  en- 
sues is  the  one  note  in  the  book  that  is 
a  little  too  theatrical,  too  hysterical  for 
ready  credence.  Lady  Harman  flees  from 
her  place  of  bondage  and  reaches  Lon- 
don, so  far  eluding  pursuit.  But  when 
the  friend  on  whom  she  has  relied  to 
keep  her  in  hiding  refuses  to  interfere 
between  husband  and  wife,  the  fright- 
ened fugitive  can  think  of  no  better  ave- 
nue to  safety  than  to  adapt  militant 
methods,  smash  a  plate-glass  window  and 
have  herself  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment,  during  which  to 
think  matters  over  calmly.  The  whole 
episode  is  delightfully  ironic,  full  of  lit- 
tle pungent  touches  that  cannot  be  given 
at  second  hand ;  yet  you  feel  that  the 
whole  step  is  too  radical,  too  revolution- 
ary, too  contrary  to  all  the  young 
woman's  experience  and  training  to  be 
accepted  at  this  early  stage  of  her  awak- 
ening. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  conse- 
quences of  her  rebellion  are  g  rather 
complicated  treaty  of  peace  with  Sir 
Isaac,  who  has  been  rendered  seriously 
ill  by  this  domestic  upheaval,  by  the 
terms  of  which  his  wife  is  to  make  her 
own  friends,  come  and  go  at  full  liberty, 
and  have  a  certain  supervision  over  the 
economic  condition  of  the  thousands  of 
girls  employed  in  Sir  Isaac's  Interna- 
tional Bread  and  Cake  Stores.  Of  Lady 
Harman's  growing  interference  in  Sir 
Isaac's  business  methods,  her  establish- 
ment of  model  homes  for  his  employees, 
all  under  the  guidance  and  abetment  of 
Mr.  Bromley;  of  her  discovery  present- 
ly that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
novelist,  and  of  the  disastrous  effect  of 
these  circumstances  upon  Sir  Isaac's 
health,  culminating  in  his  death,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  here  in  detail.  But 
the  one  further  point  that  does  need  em- 
phasising, the  crowning  irony  in  one  of 
the  most  satiric  books  that  Mr.  Wells 
has  yet  written,  is  the  conclusion:  By 
Sir  Isaac's  will,  his  wife  inherits  a  vast 
fortune,  with  full  liberty  to  use  it  as  she 
will,  a  free  hand  to  make  what  reforms 
she  chooses  in  his  business  and  in   the 
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model  homes.  She  finds  herself  sudden- 
ly in  possession  of  all  the  power  and  all 
the  opportunity  for  which  she  has  so 
long  fought  and  suffered, — on  one  con- 
dition: she  forfeits  the  whole  of  it  if 
she,  the  widow  of  Sir  Isaac,  marries  Mr. 
Bromley.  And  because  she  is  a  woman 
of  the  old,  perennial  type,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  she  does  do,  forgetful  of  all 
her  theories,  all  her  reforms,  because  she 
is  for  once  honestly  in  love, — and  to 
make  the  irony  of  it  all  the  more  com- 
plete, Mr.  Bromley  is  painted  with  such 
unsparing  touch  that  we  know,  beyond 
the  merciful  benefit  of  a  doubt,  that  he 
and  all  his  "Euphemia  Books"  put  to- 
gether are  not  worth  the  tip  of  Lady 
Harman's  littlest  finger. 

"the    house    in    DEMETRIUS    ROAD" 

It  is  seldom  that  a  novel  of  such  sus- 
tained power,  such  unquestioned  magni- 
tude as  The  House  in  Demetrius  Road, 
by  J.  D.  Beresford,  may  be  adequately 
and  comprehensively  summed  up  in  so 
few  words.  It  is  a  grim,  compelling,  re- 
lentless book,  one  that  oddly  enough  sug- 
gests kinship  with  two  other  stories,  in 
spite  of  many  inherent  dissimilarities  of 
substance  and  style:  Snaith's  Broke  of 
Covenden  and  George  Douglas's  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford gets  his  effects  with  a  minimum  of 
material;  the  whole  story  is  practically 
a  drama  with  three  characters  and  one 
stage  setting.  There  is  first  of  all  Robin 
Greg,  author,  statesman,  possibly  future 
cabinet  minister,  but  admittedly  eccen- 
tric, with  a  veiled  hint  of  something 
more  sinister.  Then,  there  is  his  private 
secretary,  Martin  Bond,  newly  arrived, 
ill  at  ease,  scenting  some  hidden  mys- 
tery, some  secret  vice.  And  lastly,  there 
is  Margaret  Hamilton,  Greg's  sister-in- 
law,  a  woman  of  so  fine  a  type  as  to 
compel  any  decent  man's  reverence  and 
chivalry,  yet  whom  it  is  evident  that 
Greg  both  scorns  and  hates.  The  study 
of  Greg  from  a  pathological  standpoint 
is  masterly.  With  all  his  strange,  er- 
ratic, illogical  conduct,  his  sudden  fits  of 
anger,  his  days  of  lethargy,  the  reader  is 


as  slow  as  Martin  Bond  himself  was,  to 
grasp  the  crucial  fact  that  Greg  is 
chronically  alcoholic,  day  and  night  un- 
der the  control  of  the  whiskey  that  he 
secretly  keeps  hidden  in  scores  of  little 
flasks,  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  corners 
of  the  house.  But  when  Bond  and  Mar- 
garet break  down  the  wall  of  reticence 
regarding  this  hidden  tragedy,  this  blight 
upon  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  prom* 
ising  statesmen  of  his  time,  they  unite 
forces  for  the  physical  and  moral  re- 
demption of  Greg,  first  against  his  will, 
and  then  for  a  time  with  his  willing  and 
even  eager  cooperation.  There  have 
been  many  stories  written  around  this 
theme  of  the  struggle  to  rescue  a  fellow- 
being  from  the  clutch  of  drugs,  but  never 
one  in  which  the  horror  of  it  and  the 
pity  of  it  are  driven  home  more  insis- 
tently or  with  more  compelling  force. 
And  never,  it  should  be  added,  a  story 
where  failure  is  more  definitely  fore- 
shadowed, and  worked  up  to  with  a  more 
relentless  surety,  a  finer  artistry  of  de- 
detail.  A  depressing  book  undoubtedly; 
you  think  afterward  of  that  house  stand- 
ing in  the  isolation  of  Demetrius  Road 
as  of  a  devil-haunted  spot,  an  earthly 
symbol  of  the  Inferno.  But  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  needs  must  catch 
our  breath  a  little,  wonder  who  else 
writing  at  the  present  day  could  have 
done  this  thing,  and  make  a  mental 
register  to  keep  a  keen  outlook  for  all 
future  volumes  bearing  the  sign  manual 
of  J.  D.  Beresford. 


"thracian  sea" 


The  most  inadequate  thing  about  this 
rather  strong  story  is  its  title:  it  is  not 
only  misleading  but,  even  after  the  vol- 
ume has  been  read,  it  still  leaves  one 
groping  for  any  valid  reason  for  its  hav- 
ing been  chosen.  Thracian  Sea  is  the 
name  of  a  race-horse  who  has,  to  be  sure, 
much  to  do  with  the  hero's  ebb  and  flow 
of  fortune,  and  who  finally  causes  the 
death  of  the  hero's  first  wife.  But  at 
best,  he  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  stage- 
property,  no  more  nor  less  than  the  pis- 
tol  with  which  some  spectacular  high- 
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wayman  reaps  his  plunder  and  which 
perhaps  later  serves  the  highwayman's 
wife  for  committing  suicide.  In  Threh 
cian  Sea,  the  horse-racing,  the  betting, 
the  first  wife's  little  private  love  affair 
and  her  death  are  interesting  enough  in 
themselves,  yet  they  all  lie  outside  the 
real  theme  of  the  book:  which  is,  simply, 
that  nature  knows  better  than  society 
and  modern  convention,  how  men  and 
women  should  be  mated,  and  that  a 
primitive,  un-taught  girl,  blindly  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  her  healthy  and  nat- 
ural physical  passions,  may  have  in  her 
the  making  of  a  better  mother  and  more 
faithful  wife  than  many  another  care- 
fully tutored  young  woman  who  marries 
in  obedience  to  every  propriety  and  with 
one  eye  carefully  fixed  upon  material  ad- 
vantages. Margaret  Yeomans  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  simplest  manner  by  a 
maiden  aunt;  her  speech  is  rustic,  her 
horizon  is  limited,  her  whole  nature  is 
at  the  point  of  dawning  womanhood. 
Suddenly,  one  day,  a  stranger,  James 
Burkett,  chancing  to  take  a  wrong  turn 
in  the  road,  happens  upon  her  by  the 
wayside,  and  his  coming  means  brief  joy 
and  long  years  of  sorrow  and  shame  for 
the  woman.  Burkett,  prosperous,  mid- 
dle-class Londoner,  honest  according  to 
his  own  lights,  means  to  do  the  right 
thing:  he  would  even  have  married  the 
girl,  if  with  mistaken  generosity  she  had 
not  hidden  from  him  the  true  extent  of 
her  tragedy.  But  his  family  are  ambi- 
tious for  him,  and  he  himself  is  of  that 
fickle,  roving  disposition  that  finds  it  easy 
to  forget  the  absent  and  to  love  the  first 
new  and  pretty  face  that  chances  to  smile 
upon  him.  So  this  is  how  it  happens 
that  he  woos  and  wins  Helen  Darrell, 
who  marries  him  without  love,  and 
then,  suddenly  awakening,  idealises  him 
for  a  time  and  strives  to  invest  him  in 
her  imagination  with  the  qualities  of  a 
Greek  god, — an  apotheosis  to  which  this 
hopelessly  prosaic  young  man  fails  la- 
mentably to  live  up.  Helen's  passion 
soon  wanes  and  her  romanticism  trans- 
fers itself  to  an  aesthetic  young  clergy- 
man, Merwyn  Ingestre,  whose  trespasses 
on  her  husband's  rights  are  limited  to  a 


kiss  or  two  and  much  mediocre  poetry. 
Well,  eventually,  first  the  wife  dies, — 
killed,  as  already  said,  by  a  fall  from 
her  horse, — and  then  Ingestre  dies,— 
melodramatically  on  her  grave — and 
Burkett  in  the  course  of  time  again  runs 
across  the  trail  of  Margaret,  faithfully 
devoting  her  life  to  the  careful  rearing 
of  Burkett's  son.  A  belated  marriage 
repairs  the  wrong  of  earlier  years,  and 
the  volume  closes  with  the  intimation 
that  Burkett  has  at  last  found  the.  hap- 
piness which  he  formerly  missed  because 
of  the  mistaken  standards  of  organised 
society.  M\ich  of  which  is  a  little  trite, 
long  drawn  out  and  tedious.  But  there 
are  at  least  two  episodes  that  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  each  involving  some 
rather  subtle  and  outspoken  psychologi- 
cal analysis  of  women:  the  first  is  that 
of  Margaret,  just  awakening  to  woman- 
hood and  unashamedly  yielding  to  the 
dictates  of  nature;  the  other  is  the  com- 
panion sketch  of  the  more  artificial 
Helen,  wilfully  misunderstanding  her 
own  emotions  and  striving  to  blind  her- 
self to  actualities.  The  book  is  not  with- 
out distinction  and  certainly  has  the  cour- 
age of  its  convictions. 


"the  house  of  deceit" 


The  House  of  Deceit,  published 
anonymously,  is  announced  as  the  work 
of  an  author  of  international  repute  who, 
for  his  own  reasons,  prefers  this  time  to 
conceal  his  identity.  It  is  the  intimate 
study  of  a  man  who  comes  to  London, 
expecting  to  set  not  merely  the  Thames 
but  the  whole  world  on  fire,  who  for  a 
time  achieves  a  success  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  gifts,  thanks  to  his  per- 
sonal magnetism,  but  who  is  doomed  in 
the  long  run  to  failure,  because,  although 
he  is  not  himself  quite  aware  of  it,  he  is 
never  really  anything  but  a  demagogue, 
an  opportunist,  a  deceiver  of  himself  and 
others.  How  Maurice  Sangster  first  re- 
linquished his  ambitions  for  the  ministry 
in  favour  of  journalism;  how  he  won 
the  confidence  of  the  wealthy  financier, 
Humphry  Champness,  by  his  scheme  to 
consolidate  the  non-conformists  of  Eng- 
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land  into  a  new  national  party;  how  he 
clandestinely  wooed  and  won  Champ- 
ness's  daughter,  Phoebe,  thus  incurring 
that  powerful  man's  life-long  vindictive 
hatred, — all  this  is  merely  extraneous  to 
Sangster's  essential  history,  his  jugger- 
naut rise  through  ephemeral  enthusi- 
asm, broken  pledges,  fallen  ministries, 
party  chaos.  Always  he  believes  himself 
in  the  right,  always  he  convinces  others 
he  is  in  the  right;  and  such  is  the  con- 
tagious magnetism  of  the  man  that  he 
succeeds  in  going  on  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  fluctuating  like  a 
weathercock,  false  successively  to  every 
declared  principle  and  yet  successfully 
posing  as  the  only  staunch  and  stable  sus- 
tainer  of  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  a 
swaying,  tottering  universe.  All  of 
which  succeeds  marvellously  until  one 
disastrous  day  when  an  unforeseen  vote 
in  parliament  sends  his  party  out  of  of- 
fice at  the  very  hour  when  Sangster, 
playing  the  truant,  is  lunching  at  a  little 
suburban  restaurant,  in  company  with  a 
hitherto  blameless  young  woman  well 
known  in  London-  society,  who  most  in- 
discreetly yields  her  lips  to  his.  This 
pretty  scandal,  coming  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  party  defeat,  and  followed  by  the 
death  of  Sangster's  father-in-law,  who 
leaves  his  millions  to  charity,  ends  all  his 
high  ambitions  of  leadership 

From  this  moment  he  began  a  course  of 
self-repression  which  in  time  turned  him 
into  a  cold,  icy,  supercilious  and  irritable 
official  whose  humanity  is  destroyed.  He 
was  a  pompous  and  tiresome  minister  in 
power,  a  small  and  trivial  critic  in  opposi-> 
tion.  Every  session  he  lost  ground,  every 
Parliament  he  clung  to  the  front  benches, 
but  was  entirely  without  friends  on  either 
side  of  the  house.  ...  He  was  always  pass- 
ing judgment,  always  finding  fault,  always 
sneering.  He  believed  in  nobody,  and  even 
his  children  feared  and  disliked  him. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing further  to  this  merciless  summing- 
up  of  the  slow,  inexorable  retribution 
exacted  by  fate  from  the  unscrupulous 
demagogue.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
inherent   force  of  this  story  any  more 


than  its  sincerity  and  its  importance  as 
a  picture  of  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tions* of  England  to-day. 


"the  blind  spot" 


Arthur  Stone,  the  hero  of  The  Blind 
Spot,  by  Justus  Miles  Forman,  is,  in 
strong  contrast  to  Maurice  Sangster,  not 
a  demagogue,  but  a  man  actuated  by  a 
tremendous  sincerity  and  fearless  convic- 
tions,— only,  unfortunately  for  him,  his 
zeal  is  misdirected  and  his  motives  out 
of  key  with  present-day  humanity.  His 
watchword  is  efficiency,  whether  applied 
to  a  plough  or  sewing-machine,  or  to  a 
man,  woman  or  little  child.  Of  the 
meaning  of  love  he  knows  nothing; 
charity  is  a  mistake,  self-sacrifice  to  save 
a  less  valuable  life  than  your  own  is  an 
exploded  piece  of  sentimentality,  "wo- 
men and  children  first"  an  economic 
blunder,  God  a  myth.  And  yet,  for  a 
time,  Arthur  Stone  holds  his  public,  and 
is  lauded  as  the  great  social  refornier  of 
the  day,  because  the  public  believes  in 
him,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  his 
passionate  earnestness  is  inspired  by  love, 
— when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  simply 
that  he  sees  that  the  world  is  in  a  good 
deal  of  a  mess  and  it  hurts  his  excellent 
business  instincts  to  see  things  so  badly 
run.  But  when  one  day  he  conspicu- 
ously misses  a  public  opportunity  to  save 
a  poor  working  man  from  being  run 
over, — ^because,  as  he  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain to  the  reporters,  he  knows  that  his 
own  life  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  pub- 
lic,— and  when  he  shortly  afterward 
openly  proclaims  himself  an  atheist  and 
ridicules  popular  opinion  regarding  the 
disaster  to  the  Titanic,  a  vast  wave  of 
popular  scorn  and  contempt  engulfs  him, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  story  we  find  him 
helplessly  lamenting  his  Blind  Spot, 
helplessly  groping  for  the  one  vital  thing 
he  has  missed  in  life,  namely.  Love. 


"achievement" 


While,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Achieve- 
ment is  really  a  further  instalment  in 
the  life  history  of  the  artist  and  engraver 
whom  we  first  came  to  know  in  the  ear- 
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lier  volume  by  E.  Temple  Thurston,  en- 
titled Richard  Furlong,  it  is  so  ingen-^ 
iously  constructed,  with  such  careful 
backward  glances  at  essential  facts,  that 
one  cannot  only  enjoy  it  without  having 
read  its  predecessor,  but  almost  without 
being  conscious  of  that  fact.  The  only 
lack  that  you  do  feel  in  the  book  taken 
by  itself  is  that  of  symmetry.  It  is  either 
a  somewhat  loose  collection  of  episodes, 
or  else  it  is  part  of  a  closely  organised 
whole,  of  which  we  are  unable  here  to 
glimpse  the  pattern  in  its  entirety.  What 
we  do  get  unmistakably  is  a  rarely  care- 
ful study  of  one  special  phase  of  a  tem- 
perament which,  for  lack  of  better  term 
is  popularly  called  artistic.  More  spe- 
cifically, Mr.  Thurston  has  chosen  to 
analyse  the  attitude  of  his  hero  toward 
the  many  women  who  successively  play 
a  transient  part  in  his  destiny;  and  with 
just  two  exceptions  it  is  always  with  his 
artist's  eye  alone  that  he  finds  pleasure 
in  them,  it  is  only  with  his  artist's  eye 
that  he  probes  their  very  souls  and  re- 
cords them  on  canvas,  for  the  whole 
world  to  read,  laying  bare  traits  of  char- 
acter that  he  himself  is  not  consciously 
aware  of.  Most  admirable  of  all  are 
just  two  phases:  the  mood  with  which 
the  book  opens,  with  his  idolised  wife 
lying  dead,  and  the  sordid  details  of  the 
funeral  going  on  about  him;  and  sec- 
ondly, much  later,  when  a  stray  young 
woman  of  dubious  morals  finds  her  way 
into  his  studio,  lives  there  unscathed  for 
many  days  and,  clad  in  black  evening 
dress  of  audacious  cut,  with  throat  and 
wrists  wreathed  with  strings  of  jade, 
serves  him  as  model  for  the  portrait  that 
is  destined  to  be  the  crowning  sensation 
at  the  next  Paris  Salon,  under  the  title 
of  ambiguous  meaning, — Jade,  But  fi- 
nally, having  passed  with  heart  un- 
scathed, though  loved  by  many  women 
jades  and  angels,  he  at  last  loses  his  heart 
to  a  woman  of  more  beauty  than  soul, 
a  married  woman  of  wealth  and  rank. 
And  having  unwittingly  compromised 
her  by  an  impassioned  embrace,  unfortu- 
nately overseen  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  is  bidding  her  farewell  in  a  character- 
istic burst  of  renunciation,  he  has  the  fur- 


ther misfortune  quite  accidentally  to  kill 
her  drunken  husband,  and  pays  a  heavy 
penalty  for  his  own  carelessness.  The 
ending  lacks  plausibility  and  is  out  of 
tone  with  the  excellent  restraint  of  the 
earlier  portions.  But  the  volume  as  a 
whole  is  an  interesting  piece  of  analysis. 

"the  woman  in  the  alcove" 

If  you  were  a  prosaic  business  man, 
and  a  settled  married  man  at  that,  with 
a  growing  boy  at  home;  if  furthermore, 
you  had  always  kept  a  tight  hold  on  the 
purse-string,  scorning  the  extravagances 
of  modern  women,  and  had  never  let 
your  wife  guess  your  annual  income 
within  one-tenth  of  the  truth,  but  had 
been  content  to  see  her  grow  faded  and 
old  with  drudgery,  skimping  and  mend- 
ing, dressing  on  next  to  nothing,  while 
your  bank  account  soared  higher  and 
higher, — ^what  would  be  your  sensations 
if,  one  day,  a  mere  accident  of  business 
should  take  you  into  one  of  those  up- 
town resorts  of  pleasure  where  the  more 
exclusive  patrons  could  screen  themselves 
in  balcony  alcoves  and  while  listening  to 
the  music,  partake  refreshments  behind 
heavy,  close-drawn  curtains;  and  sudden- 
ly, in  an  adjoining  alcove  you  should  be- 
come aware  of  the  presence  of  a  woman 
alone,  a  woman  who,  of  course,  could 
not  possibly  be  your  wife,  yet  the  living 
counterpart  of  what  your  wife  would  be 
to-day  if  she  had  lived  as  a  woman  of 
wealth,  if  she  had  had  all  the  countless 
little  comforts  and  luxuries  that  wealth 
can  give,  that  you  yourself  could  so  easily 
have  given?  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
precisely  the  experience  of  Eldridge  Wal- 
cott,  as  he  sat  in  dumb  amazement  in  an 
alcove  at  Merwyn's,  alternating  between 
incredulity  and  hot,  flaming  suspicion: 
"Who  was  she?  There  was  the  drab 
woman  of  the  morning  waiting  for  him 
to  come  home  with  the  clothes-line,  and 
there  was  the  woman  of  the  alcove,  splen- 
did, gentle,  with  the  little  smile  and  the 
gold  lorgnette."  It  would  be  little  short 
of  a  crime  to  spoil  this  delicate  and 
poignant  little  lesson  in  the  secret  of  re- 
taining   married    happiness,    by    further 
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ruthless  analysis.  Read  it  by  all  means, 
for  it  preaches  that  beauty  and  love  and 
happiness  arc  often  within  our  very  grasp 
if  only  our  eyes  are  not  too  blinded  by 
the  greed  of  material  things. 


"the  clarion" 


The  pure  food  and  drugs  movement 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press  unite,  in  this 
new  novel  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  in 
producing  a  story  of  such  extraordinary 
snap  and  vigour,  such  a  carnival  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  rough-house  that  it  leaves 
upon  the  reader  a  bewildered  impression 
of  having  seen  the  methods  of  foot-ball 
applied  to  the  mature  business  and  pro- 
fessional interests  of  life.  You  say  all  the 
time  to  yourself,  "Of  course,  these  things 
couldn't  really  happen,  they  are  too  ex- 
treme, too  impracticable :  it  is  reform  car- 
ried to  the  Nth  power,"  and  then,  the 
next  moment,  you  find  yourself  secretly 
admitting,  "But  if  it  did  happen,  isn't  it 
logical,  isn't  it  refreshing,  wouldn't  it 
happen  precisely  that  way?"  And  to  at- 
tain such  an  effect  in  a  story  frankly 
drawn  with  that  purely  American  type 
of  exaggeration,  where  English  social  sat- 
ire gets  its  effect  by  closer  adherence  to 
actualities,  is  in  itself  no  small  triumph. 
The  Clarion  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  the  history  of  an  unique  .attempt  in 
journalism,  a  newspaper  run  with  un- 
sparing honesty,  asking  no  favour  of  any- 
one, subscriber  or  advertiser,  and  grant- 
ing no  favour ;  printing  whatever  is  legit- 
imate news,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
offend  private  or  public  interests,  whether 
social,  financial  or  political.  Incidentally, 
the  newspaper  in  question  is  resting,  un- 
known to  its  owner,  upon  a  dormant  vol- 
cano: Young  Hal  Surtaine  is  quite  un- 
aware of  a  fact  that  is  common  knowl- 
edge to  every  one  else,  that  his  father. 
Dr.  Surtaine,  has  accumulated  his  mil- 
lions through  the  sale  of  fraudulent  pat- 
ent medicines  that  for  years  have  swin- 
dled the  public  and  hastened  the  death 
of  hundreds  of  dupes.  The  interesting 
question  is,  what  the  young  editor  will 
do  when  his  honesty,  instead  of  merely 
hurting  his  pocket-book,  will  strike  at  his 


heart,  what  will  he  do  when  he  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  exposing;  the  origin 
of  an  epidemic  in  a  rookery  owned  by 
the  woman  he  is  to  marry?  What  will  he 
do  when  it  is  proved  to  him  that  his  own 
revered  father  is  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  charlatans?  These  are  difficult  sit- 
uations^  and  the  book,  instead  of  shirking 
them,  utilises  them  for  its  biggest  situa- 
tions. There  is  much  sterling  stuff  in 
The  Clarion,  and  just  one  little  incon- 
sistency :  none  of  the  most  zealous  reform- 
ers seems  to  realise  that  the  paper  is 
founded,  supported  and  owes  its  very  ex- 
istence to  the  tainted  money  emanating 
from  Dr.  Surtaine's  "Certina,"  and  will 
probably  continue  to  draw  supplies  from 
the  incorrigible  old  reprobate's  new  ven- 
ture "Cerebread,"  which  he  substitutes 
for  the  now  discredited  "Certina"  and 
which  is  every  bit  as  big  a  fake  as  the 
other. 

"neighbourhood  stories'' 

There  is  always  something  delightfully 
restful  about  a  volume  of  stories  by  Zona 
Gale,  and  although  she  has  now  been 
working  her  special  vein  of  the  Friendship 
Villace  chronicles,  their  quality  instead 
of  falling  off  seems  to  have  gained  a 
richer  and  deeper  significance,  born  of 
maturer  thought  and  broader  experience. 
In  her  earlier  stories,  it  was  the  whimsi- 
cal note  that  one  felt  predominating, 
what  one  may  define  as  the  home-spun 
personalities  that  distinguished  one  and 
all  of  her  characters.  But  in  the  later 
stories,  and  especially  in  the  newly  pub- 
lished volume  of  Neighbourhood  Stories, 
what  one  feels  above  all  is  not  the  dif- 
ference but  the  essential  kinship  of  all 
these  now  familiar  and  lovable  Friendship 
Village  folk.  Of  the  separate  stories,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  which  to  single  out 
for  mention,  that  rarely  sympathetic  and 
comprehensive  Christmas  story,  "A  Great 
Tree,"  or  the  election  story,  "The  Face 
of  Friendship  Village,"  in  which  the  in- 
dependent reform  candidate  wins  an  un- 
expected victory  over  the  two  machine 
candidates,  Threat  Hubblethwait  and 
'Lish  Warren  through  the  unforeseen  ad- 
vent of  an   aeroplane;  or  again,   "The 
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Party,"  in  which  it  is  shown  how  the  be- 
reaved widow,  Mis'  Fire  Chief  Merri- 
man,  who  "couldn't  stand  it  to  have 
sparkin'  an'  courtin'  goin'  on  around  her,'* 
was  won  over  to  allow  her  niece  to  be 
married  in  the  very  parlour  where  the 
funeral  had  been  held.  But  on  second 
thought,  the  present  reviewer  gives  pref- 
erence to  "The  Flood,"  in  which  it  is 
recorded  how  Silas  Sykes,  who  had  been 


underselling  Bitty  Marshall,  who  kept  the 
little  grocery  store  down  on  the  Flats, 
underwent  a  change  of  heart  and,  far 
from  driving  him  out  of  business,  played 
the  part  of  good  angel  to  the  whole  Mar- 
shall family.  But,  as  already  said,  a 
choice  is  difficult:  they  are  all  friends  of 
ours,  all  the  inmates  of  Friendship  Vil- 
lage, including  the  Flats,  and  we  cannot 
have  too  much  of  them. 


BOOKLAND'S  BRIGHTEST  CORNER 

Books  for  the  Children 
BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 


More  than  ever,  this  Christmas  of  1914 
will  be  the  children's  season.  To  the 
adult  the  message  of  Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  to  Men,  comes  with  an  irony 
too  painful  for  the  mind  to  linger  on  it 
long.  It  is  sweet  relief  to  flee  to  the 
world  of  childhood  and  plan  to  bring 
gladness  there. 

In  bookland,  too,  we  find  the  same 
dividing  line.  We  live  in  an  age  where 
action  follows  thought  so  quickly — ^when 
it  does  not  actually  precede  it — that 
books  for  grown-ups  reflect  with  but 
slight  delay  the  interests  of  the  moment. 
And  these  interests  are  neither  bright 
nor  gay  just  now.  But  in  the  children's 
corner  of  bookland  we  do  find  brightness 
and  gayety,  we  find,  as  is  right,  a  joy- 
ous looking-out  over  the  cruel  actualities 
to  the  beautiful  realities  of  life.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  linger  there,  and  to  talk  to 
questing  parents  who  would  know  which 
of  the  offerings  to  choose  for  their  own 
dear  ones. 

But  it  is  a  responsibility,  too,  for  the 
parents  of  to-day  bring  a  different  men- 
tal attitude  to  the  quest  than  was  theirs 

The  Little  Mother  Goose  Puzzle  Picture 
Books.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  Mother  Goose. 
By  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead   and  Company.     $2.50. 


a  decade  or  so  ago.  Each  year  brings 
new  development  in  that  youngest  sister 
of  Science,  child  study.  And  the  latest 
development  is  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  child's  playtime  as  a 
factor  in  its  mental  and  spiritual  growth. 
In  school  hours  the  child  goes  for  in- 
struction to  the  adult.  In  play  hours 
the  adult  goes  for  instruction  to  the  child, 
that  he  may  know  better  how  to  under- 
stand the  opening  mind,  may  learn  what 
is  best  to  inscribe  on  each  unwritten 
page  which  is  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
little  child. 

Books  occupy  a  unique  position  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  Belonging  alike  to  his 
school  hours  and  his  playtime,  they  mean 
work  and  relaxation  alike.  Each  book 
is  a  prize  package  when  unopened,  for 
the  child  does  not  know,  until  he  explores 
it  himself,  to  which  of  the  two  categories 
it  belongs.  So  that  it  may  possibly  repre- 
sent for  him,  according  to  the  sort  of 
child  he  is,  the  thing  he  likes  and  the 
thing  he  dreads,  both  lurking  behind  the 
same  covering. 

Newer  educational  ideals  have  made 

The  Baby  Bears.  By  Grace  G.  Da3rton. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $i/x> 
net. 

Nanette  and  the  Baby  Monkey.  By  Jose- 
phine Scribner  Gates.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    50  cents. 
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a  vast  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
demand  for  children's  books  of  fiction,  a 
change  which  writers  and  publishers 
have  in  the  main  been  quick  to  feel  and 
act  upon.  The  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing aim  to  make  a  playtime  of  the  school 
hours,  and  a  time  of  unconscious  instruc- 
tion of  the  play  hours.  And  reading  no 
longer  belongs  in  the  curriculum  for  the 
young  child.  There  is  no  longer  as  keen 
a  demand  for  fiction  to  make  such  stud- 
ies as  history,  geography  and  their  kin 
interesting  to  the  child.  But  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  made  so  interesting  to 
him  in  his  school  increases  his  own  desire 
to  continue  his  study  of  them  in  his  play- 
time, in  his  hours  of  fiction  reading.  So 
that  the  newer  methods  of  education, 
while  apparently  discouraging  the  giving 
of  books  to  children,  have  taught  the 
child  himself  what  to  like  and  have 
opened  a  safe  and  sure  market,  in  the 
child's  own  tastes  and  desires,  for  those 
books  of  stories  which  please  his  more  in- 
telligent demand.  What  a  change  from 
the  day  when,  to  keep  a  nervous  and  ac- 
tive child  quiet  on  Sunday — the  seden- 
tary position  being  evidently  considered 
more  appropriate  to  the  day — it  was  told 
to  sit  down  in  a  room  full  of  mysterious 
shadows  and  given  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs to  read! 

This  is  a  talk  to  parents  then,  to 
parents  who  have  studied  their  chil- 
dren's likes  and  dislikes,  and  who  have  a 
desire  to  influence  for  good  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  through  his  pleasures 
as  well  as  through  his  school  work.  Let 
us  see  what  the  child's  corner  of  bock- 
land  offers  this  year,  to  supply  the  defi- 
nite demand.  One  thing  is  noticeable  in 
looking  over  such  books  as  have  come 
to  our  court  of  judgment.  There  is  no 
really  great  book  among  the  juveniles  of 
this  year,  no  one  which  stands  out  above 
all  the  others.  But  there  is  a  higher 
general  standard,  and  a  greater  evident 

Let's  Go  to  the  Zoo.  By  Grace  G.  Dray- 
ton.    New  York:  Dufiield  and  Company. 

The  Animal  School.  Frances  Weld  Dan- 
ielson.    The  Pilgrim  Press. 

Bird  Friends  of  a  Country  Doll.  By  Caro- 
line Stetson  Allen.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press. 


desire,  on  the  part  of  writers  and  pub- 
lishers, to  do  justice  to  the  more  en- 
lightened demand  that  comes  from  both 
children  and  parents.  And  in  the  matter 
of  dress,  all  praise  is  due  the  publishers. 
The  dainty  tasteful  bindings,  the  high 
level  of  excellence  of  illustrations  are 
valuable  aids  in  educating  the  child's  eye 
for  beauty,  and  not  less  valuable  in  mak- 
ing him  understand  that  a  book  is  not 
merely  a  mass  of  paper  and  cloth  with 
black  letters  on  it,  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  treated  carefully,  to  be  loved 
and  treasured  and  kept  with  pride.  The 
child  who  learns  to  love  his  books  be- 
cause of  their  outer  beauty,  will  soon 
learn  to  love  them  for  their  contents  as 
well,  for  the  honest  child-mind  seldom 
separates  the  surface  of  things  from  their 
realities.  There  is  not  much  danger  that 
such  a  child  will  grow  into  the  man  who 
ordered  books  for  his  new  library  shelves 
"in  red  and  gold  bindings  to  match  the 
wall  paper,"  that  being  his  only  stipula- 
tion. 

When  we  come  to  classify,  for  our 
own  convenience,  the  great  heap  of  in- 
viting volumes  before  us,  we  find  that  a 
group  for  the  very  little  ones  is  not  easy 
to  separate  from  the  others.  Since  the 
newer  education  concerns  itself  so  largely 
with  the  very  little  ones,  bookland  must 
do  so  also.  There  are  books  for  the 
tiniest,  who  are  read  to  before  they  read 
themselves,  in  almost  every  grouping  we 
could  make.  So  that  every  group  con- 
tains some  offering  for  any  age  from  two 
to  twenty. 

ANIMAL  STORIES 

What  child  does  not  love  animal  sto- 
ries ?  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  enlighten- 
ment that  books  with  pictures  and  stories 
of  animals  for  the  very  little  ones  have 
so  completely  superseded  those  which 
concerned  themselves  with  the  doings  cf 
little  boys  and   girls.     The  very  little 

The  Story  My  Doggie  Told  to  Me.  By 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead   and  Company.     $i.oo  net. 

The  Curly-Haired  Hen.  By  A.  Vimar. 
Translated  by  Nora  K.  Hills.  New  York: 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
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child  is  far  more  interested  in  animals 
than  in  other  children.  It  is  only  when 
school  life  takes  them  out  into  the  world 
of  strange  children  that  our  little  ones 
begin  to  show  any  interest  in  their  cwn 
kind.  The  social  sense  is  as  little  de- 
veloped in  the  very  young  child  as  it  is 
in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  But  turn 
the  pages  of  pictures  before  his  eyes  and 
the  tiny  finger  will  point  unerringly  to 
the  form  of  some  animal  the  child  has 
already  noticed,  or  the  bright  eyes  grow 
brighter  with  interest  for  the  shapes  of. 
strange  and  beautiful  creatures,  unknown 
but  clearly  recognisable  as  belonging  to 
the  same  species  as  the  familiar  horse, 
dog  or  cat.  An  understanding  of  the 
child's  love  for  and  interest  in  animals 
has  a  notable  influence  on  juvenile  fic- 
tion. It  increases  the  supply  of  good 
animal  stories,  especially  for  the  very  lit- 
tle ones,  and  it  lessens  the  demand  for 
hunting  stories  that  drip  gore,  for  the 
older  boj's.  They  want  to  know  more 
about  the  animals  when  alive  and  have 
less  interest  in  killing  them. 

Where  shall  we  place  our  true  and 
tried  friend  Mother  Goose?  Is  she  an 
animal  or  is  she  a  fairy?  But  what  does 
it  matter,  we  love  her  in  any  guise,  and 
whenever  she  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress 
she  is  heartily  welcome.  We  find  her 
in  several  new  gowns  on  our  Christmas 
table  this  season. 

The  Little  Mother  Goose  Puzzle  Pic- 
ture Books  are  a  decided  xiovelty.  In  a 
large  box  with  a  most  attractive  picture 
of  the  revered  lady  astride  her  winged 
steed  are  six  little  books  filling  in  the 
picture,  like  blocks.  But  each  book  con- 
tains a  little  story  made  from  some  fa- 
miliar poem  among  Mother  Goose's 
rhymes.  When  we  further  say  that  these 
stories  are  written  by  Carolyn  Wells  we 
have  said  enough  to  insure  the  unique 
volume  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
Jessie  PFillcox  Smith  Mother  Goose  is 
just  Mother  Goose  herself,  a  larger,  full- 
Old  Mother  West  Wind.  By  Thornton  W. 
Burgess.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.   $i.6o  net. 

Tcll-Me-Why  Stories  about  Animals.  By 
C.  H.  Claudy.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast 
and  Company.    $1.25  net. 


er  collection  of  rhymes  than  ever  before 
oflFered  us,  with  charming  pictures  that 
show  us  all  the  old  favourites  and  some 
pleasant  new  friends.     Mrs.  Smith  has 
not  only  drawn  the  pictures  with  her  own 
inimitable  skill,  but  she  has  culled  from 
ancient  volumes  many  a  jingle,  the  au- 
thenticated antiquity  of  which  give  it  an 
historical   value.    Some  of   the   new-old 
rhymes   are   a   decided   find.     There   is 
one  poem,  about  two  little  kittens  who 
quarrelled  and   fought,  which  is  so  de- 
licious in  its  lilting  humour  and  so  whole- 
some in  its  disguised  moral  that  mothers 
and  children  alike  will  welcome  it.   The 
handsome  volume  is  worthy  the  attention 
of    any    one   seeking   a    gift    of    lasting 
value  for  some  adored  mite.     Grace  G. 
Drayton's    chubby-cheeked    kiddies    fill 
two  books  full  of  fun  for  the  Very  Lit- 
tle Ones.     It   is  hard  to   tell  whether 
they  will  prefer  Let's  Go  to  the  Zoo,  or 
the  Baby  Bears,  either  book  is  likely  to 
find  many  admirers.     Nannette  and  the 
Baby  Monkey  is  a  happy  little  trifle  cal- 
culated to  make  a  child  understand  what 
freedom  means  to  an  animal.     The  Ani- 
mal School  is  the  better  of  the  compan- 
ion volumes  oflFered  by  the  Pilgrim  Press. 
Its  little  stories  of  what  happened  among 
the   denizens  of  the   farmyard   and   the 
woods  are  really  charming.     There  is  a 
commendable  sincerity  about  all  the  ani- 
mal stories  in  our  list  this  year,  even  if 
all  of  them  do  not  call  for  extended  men- 
tion.   The  Curly-Haired  Hen  does,  how- 
ever, for  this  odd  story  from  the  French 
has  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  a 
charm  all  its  own.     Yolande,  who  was 
plucked  by  a  weeping  kitchenmaid,  be- 
lieving her  dead,  and  then  lived  a  gar- 
mented existence  that  made  her  the  butt 
of  the  barnyard  and  forced  her  to  seek 
human  companionship,  is  a  new  sort  of 
hen  heroine.     And  the  tale  of  Yolande's 
final  transformation,  by  accident,  into  a 
circus  freak,   is  as  deliciously  funny  as 
anything  we  can  think  of  in  the  whole 

Hoof  and  Claw.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts. New  York  and  London:  The  Macmil- 
hin  Company.     $1.35  net. 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends.  (Visitor's 
Edition.)  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.25  net. 
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line  of  animal  stories.  The  whole  thing 
has  such  a  ring  of  truth  about  it,  too,  it 
is  quite  inimitable.  Three  of  the  animal 
books  of  this  season  are  for  older  chil- 
dren and  make  a  strong  appeal  to  grown- 
ups who  refuse  to  forget  they  once  were 
children  too.  The  Visitor's  Edition  of 
Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends  is  a  wel- 
come collection  of  some  of  the  best  of 
these  delightful  tales,  with  a  preface  by 
Myrta  Lockett  Avary,  which  tells  us 
much  we  are  glad  to  knew  of  their 
creator.  Another  true  and  tried  friend, 
beloved  of  all  lovers  of  animal  tales, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  offers  a  welcome 
Christmas  gift  in  Hoof  and  Claw,  a  col- 
lection of  stories  culled  from  various 
magazines  and  all  of  them  worth  pre- 
serving in  this  more  permanent  form. 
"The  Bear  That  Thought  He  was  a 
Dog";  "Up  a  Tree";  and  "Brannigan's 
Mary"  are  the  tales  that  will  linger 
longest  in  the  memory  from  their  ming- 
ling of  gay  humour  with  hidden  pathos 
or  tragedy.  But  the  mystery  of  the  silent 
places  broods  over  all  the  stories.  The 
illustrations,  signed  Paul  Bransom,  are  a 
notable  feature  of  the  book.  Some  of 
them  remind  us  strikingly  of  Charles 
Livingston  Bull  in  his  best  period.  The 
book  of  Tell'Me-Why  Stories  About 
Animals  is  a  new  friend  coming  to  bid 
for  our  favour.  There  is  a  flavour  of 
Kipling  about  these  stories,  and  indeed, 
in  one  of  them,  the  author  pays  tribute 
to  that  great  spinner  of  yarns.  But  the 
stories  themselves  and  what  happens  in 
them  are  new,  and  although  the  writer 
warns  us  that  we  are  not  to  expect  too 
much  accuracy  of  Natural  History  in 
what  he  has  told  just  to  keep  one  small 
Human  Question  Mark  amused,  the 
minds  of  other  small  Human  Question 
Marks  who  read  them  will  find  in  them 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Illustra- 
tions by  Louis  Rhead.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don: Harper  and  Brothers.     $1.50. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by 
Dugald  Stewart  Walker.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and   Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  Book  of  Friendly  Giants.  By  Eunice 
Fuller.  Illustrated  by  Pamela  Coleman 
Smith.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$2.00  net. 


many  a  fact  worth  storing  up.  Others 
besides  lovers  of  cats  will  find  the  story 
of  The  Foster  •Baby  King  Cat  one  of 
the  most  to  be  remembered  because  of  its 
"really-truly"  flavour. 

FAIRY  TALES 

Do  you  believe  in  fairies,  you  parents 
and  lovers  of  children?  Of  course  you 
do,  for  who  could  be  much  with  children 
and  not  win  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
imagination  to  lift  us  out  and  beyond 
the  Seen  into  the  beautiful  mysteries  of 
the  Unseen.  It  is  one  of  the  first  and 
strongest  needs  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  and  this  is  why  the  fairy  tale,  in 
its  best  examples,  has  held  the  favour  of 
children,  old  and  young,  ever  since  the 
world  began.  Whether  it  be  a  fairyland 
peopled  by  beneficent  beings  unlike  our- 
selves, or  a  fairyland  to  which  we  mor- 
tals might  attain, — in  some  form  or  other 
it  has  held  the  imagination  awake,  and 
from  this  awakened  imagination  all  good 
things  have  come  into  the  world.  Con- 
scious or  unconscious,  the  imagination  de- 
mands the  right  to  stretch  its  wings.  One 
small  six-year-old,  so  keenly  and  vitally 
alive  to  the  actual  things  going  on  in  the 
material  world  around  him  that  he  might 
be  suspected  of  being  one  of  those  chil- 
dren who  have  no  need  of  or  wish  fcr 
dreams,  said  to  his  mother  when  she  of- 
fered to  tell  him  a  story,  "Don't  tell  me 
a  story  of  something  that  really  hap- 
pened, tell  me  one  you  made  up."  The 
keen  little  brain  was  making  a  conscious 
demand  to  enlarge  its  vision,  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  richness  of  the  seen 
world  to  what  might  lie  behind  it,  was 
asking  for  the  fairy-tale  no  normal  child 
would  miss.  There  is  rich  story  of  fairy 
tales  this  season,  in  books  daintily  bound, 
rich  with  pictures  to  catch  the  eye  while 

The  Diamond  Story  Book.  By  Penrhyn  W. 
Coussens.  New  York:  Duffield  and  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  net. 

Fairy  Tales  of  Eastern  Europe.  By  Jere- 
miah Curtin.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast 
and  Company.    $1.50  net. 

Black  Tales  for  White  Children.  C.  H. 
Stigand.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
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the  imagination  soars  with  the  winged 
protagonists  of  the  stories. 

But  in  fairy-tales  somehow,  the  old 
seem  best.  They  are  not  the  product 
of  one  brain,  burdened  with  thought  and 
care  for  material  things,  they  are  pieced 
and  patched  together  out  of  bits  of  ex- 
perience and  imaginings  from  many 
minds,  until,  like  a  perfect  mosaic,  the 
picture  becomes  a  complete  whole  and 
the  tale  is  deathless.  Of  these  old  fa- 
vourites we  have  several  handsome  vol- 
umes to  praise.  Hans  Andersen,  whose 
love-opened  eyes  saw  such  wonderful 
things,  comes  to  us  in  two  new  outer 
garments.  One  volume  is  richly  illus- 
trated by  Louis  Rhead  in  the  quaint  old 
wocd-cut  style  of  drawing  that  seems  to 
fit  the  literary  manner,  untouched  by  any 
adapter,  of  the  original  stories.  For  the 
other,  Dugald  Stewart  Walker  has  made 
a  garb  of  such  Japanese  fairy-like  dainti- 
ness th^t  he  has  rightly  felt  the  need  of 
rewriting  the  stories  to  bring  them  more 
in  touch  with  the  character  of  the  illus- 
trations. It  is  not  exactly  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  we  get  here,  but  it  is  a 
charming  book,  which  will  find  many  ad- 
mirers. The  Book  of  Friendly  Giants, 
a,  collection  of  old  favourites  and  less 
known  stories  which  deserve  to  become 
favourites,  performs  a  kindly  duty  in 
clearing  the  tribe  of  Giants  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  wickedness  that  has  long 
hung  about  them.  Young  readers  will 
learn  from  this  attractive  book  that  the 
bigger  the  giant,  the  bigger  his  heart  and 
the  greater  his  love  for  the  little  human 
creatures  that  come  to  his  notice.  Pam- 
ela Ccleman  Smith  has  made  odd  and 
catchy  drawings  for  the  stories.  The 
Diamond  Story  Book  is  a  commendable 
collection  of  old  and  newer  tales,  which 

Stories  from  Northern  Myths.  By  Emilie 
Kip  Baker.  New  York  and  London:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.25  net 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Edited 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

Stories  from  Wagner.  By  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.    $1.50  net. 

The  Fairy  Minstrel  of  Glenroalure.  By 
Edmund  Leamy.  New  York:  Desmond  Fitz- 
gerald,  Inc.     $0.75   net. 


sound  like  folk-lore, — all  except  the 
odd  and  attractive  bit  "Prince  Bull," 
which  is  a  neat  little  political  satire  dat- 
ing from  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Some 
incidents  of  history-lore  are  included  in 
this  book,  and  all  of  lis  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  old  style  cf  teaching  his- 
tory will  sympathise  with  the  pretty  lit- 
tle girl  of  the  frontispiece  who  "hated 
history  more  than  any  other  study  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  all  names  of  kings 
and  dates  of  battles."  There  are  not 
words  strong  enough  to  condemn  this 
method  of  teaching  the  most  fascinating 
study  that  exists,  and  the  consequences 
of  it  are  far-reaching  in  their  evil.  Mr. 
Coussens  is  to  be  doubly  commended  for 
having  called  attention  to  it  in  his  bcok. 

The  Fairy  Tales  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  a  collection  of  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Slavic  or  "South-the-Danube"  peoples, 
which  brings  many  new  and  interesting 
tales.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  of 
the  Christmas  fairy-books  this  year  is 
Black  Tales  for  White  Children,  si  col- 
lection of  folk-lore  tales  culled  from  the 
Arab  and  native  settlements  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  authors,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stigand,  have  made 
their  bcok  a  treasure-trove  of  interest  to 
children  seeking  exciting  tales,  and  also 
to  grown-ups  interested  in  the  study  t)f 
savage  or  semi-savage  races.  The  points 
of  difference  to  European  fairy-lore  are 
as  noteworthy  as  are  the  points  of  re- 
semblance. It  is  amusing  to  meet  our 
own  B'rer  Rabbit  in  the  guise  of  an 
astute  hare  who  ouhvits  the  lords  of  the 
African  Jungle.  The  odd  drawings  by 
John  Hargrave  are  not  the  least  attrac- 
tive feature  of  a  novel  and  attractive 
book. 

Two  fine  volumes  of  stories  from  the 

The  Topsy-Turvy  Fairy.  By  Anna  Alice 
Chapin.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Nowadays  Fairy  Book.  By  Anna 
Alice  Chapin.  Illustrated  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Bugaboo  Men.  By  Louis  Rand  Bas- 
com.  New  York:  Sully  and  Kleinteich. 
$1.00  net. 
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Northern  and  Greek  mythology,  Stories 
From  Northern  Myths,  collected  by 
Emilie  Kip  Baker,  and  Myths  Every 
Child  Should  Know,  edited  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  form  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  Christmas  box  of  this 
season.  A  reprint,  with  sixteen  hand- 
some coloured  plates,  of  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden's  Stories  from  IVagner  takes  its 
place  in  this  category.  Modern  fairies 
never  seem  quite  so  fairy-like  somehow, 
but  the  fairies  in  The  Fairy  Minstrel  of 
Glenmalure,  The  Topsy  Turvy  Fairy 
and  The  Nowadays  Fairy  Book  will  all 
make  their  appeal  to  some  little  ones  who 
will  be  taught  to  see  what  growti-ups 
cannot  see,  unless  they  forget  they  are 
grown-ups.  There  is  a  "Fairy  God- 
mother's Song"  in  The  Topsy  Turvy 
Fairy  which  the  grown-ups  will  enjoy 
even  more  than  the  children  do.  It  is  a 
delicious  little  bit  of  humour.  The 
Bugaboo  Men  is  an  amusing  and  aim- 
iable  series  of  pictures  and  jingles  for 
very  little  ones,  with  a  wholesome  moral 
of  kindness  and  comprehension  of  what 
is  different  from  ourselves  hidden  neatly 
among  the  fun. 

JUST    LIFE 

Among  our  Christmas  books  for  the 
young  folks  there  is  a  large  number 
which  can  be  classified  as  stories  of  "Just 
life."  And  as  just  life  is  a  pretty  big 
thing  and  encloses  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
experiences,  so  this  group  is  a  pretty  big 
one  and  contains  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
books.  Some  fairy  books,  too,  for  the 
best  of  the  modern-made  fairy  tales  are 
those  which  lead  suddenly  out  into  fairy- 
land from  some  scene  or  happening  of 
our  daily  life.     In  this  class  we  can  in- 

Captain  Billie.  By  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany.    50  cents. 

The  Lucky  Stone.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1.25   net. 

Lady  Rumdidoodledum's  Children.  By  S. 
B.  Dinkelspiel.  New  York:  Desmond  Fitz- 
gerald, Inc.    $ixx>  net. 

Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays.  By 
Frances  Jenkins  Olcott  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    $2.00  net. 


elude  Captain  Billie;  The  Lucky  Stone, 
a  very  modern  fairy  tale  which  tells  of 
Settlement  work  and  the  true  happiness 
brought  by  helping  others  to  be  happy; 
Lady  Rumdidoodlum's  Children,  a  se- 
ries of  pretty  fairy  tales  running  through 
a  connected  narrative  of  "just  life"  in  a 
large  family  of  merry  children.  Imagina, 
by  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford,  we  might  in- 
clude in  this  category.  Although  this 
fanciful  and  charming  bit  of  dreaming  is 
very  hard  to  classify,  it  is  a  delightful 
book,  but  likely  to  find  its  most  appre- 
ciative audience  among  grown-ups  who 
love  to  dream.  Among  the  Just  Life 
Fairy-tales  are  also  the  book  of  Good 
Stories  for  Great  Holidays,  a  most  use- 
ful book  for  the  family  library,  and  The 
Golden  Goblet,  a  book  of  stories  from 
old  legends  which  are  enough  of  just  life 
to  show  what  a  fairy  tale  just  life  can 
be  when  we  look  at  it  the  right  way. 

The  rest  of  our  Just  Life  group  tell 
stories  of  what  happened  to  many  differ- 
ent sorts  of  young  people  in  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  surroundings.  But  all  the  ad- 
ventures and  the  happenings  are  such  as 
might  come  to  any  of  us — which  makes 
them  all  the  more  interesting,  does  it 
not?  You  never  know  just  when  it 
might  happen  to  you,  you  see.  Now 
there  is  one  peculiar  thing  about  this 
group.  Almost  all  the  girls'  books  of 
this  Christmas  that  have  come  to  our  ken 
(there  are  not  many  of  them,  which  is  a 
good  sign.  The  usual  sort  of  Girl's  book 
is  better  left  unwritten)  belong  to  the 
Just  Life  kind.  Just  Life  offers  so  much 
of  interest  to  a  girl  and  then  besides  she 
might  as  well  get  as  much  fun  out  of  it 
as  she  can,  for,  in  juvenile  fiction  any- 
way, she  is  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the 
usual  sort  of  surroundings  for  her  amuse- 

Imagina.  By  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford.  Illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Rackham  and  Lauren  Ford. 
New  York:  Duffield  and  Company.  $i.so 
net. 

The  Golden  Goblet.  By  Jay  T.  Stocking. 
Boston:   The  Pilgrim  Press.     $x.oo. 

Dorothy  Dainty's  Visit.  By  Amy  Brooks. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company. 
$1.00. 

Making  Mary  Lizzie  Happy.  By  Nina 
Rhoades.  Boston:  Lothrop,  J^ee  and  Shep- 
ard Company.   $1.00. 
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ment.  Among  the  books  for  the  younger 
girls  on  our  list  The  Bailey  Twins,  by 
Anna  C.  Chamberlain,  is  the  most  at- 
tractive. Grown-ups  will  get  as  much, 
if  not  more,  amusement  than  will  their 
youngers  cut  of  the  adventures  of  this 
pair  of  seven-year-old  girls.  The  things 
they  do  must  have  really  been  done  by 
just  such  girls  somewhere,  for  no  imagi- 
nation could  "make  up"  the  many  things 
that  will  occur  as  promising  suggestions 
to  a  wide-awake,  mischievous  child.  In 
fact  the  example  of  these  thoroughly  de- 
lightful twins  might  prove  disrupting  if 
younger  readers  should  be  fired  by  the 
recital  to  emulate  them!  But  there  is 
many  a  hearty  laugh  in  the  book,  which 
shows  furthermore  a  lovable  picture  of 
happy  home  life.  Phyllis,  for  somewhat 
older  girls,  is  prepared  according  to 
Maria  Thompson  Davies's  unfailing 
recipe.  But,  as  always,  she  has  some  de- 
lightful bits  of  portraiture  for  us  in  this 
latest  book.  The  little  boy  with  the 
medical  mind  and  the  name  of  Lovelace 
Peyton  Byrd  is  an  artistic  achieve- 
ment. 

May  Iversons  Career  is  really  a 
grown-up  book.  And  yet  it  deals  with 
the  work  and  pleasures,  with  the  exciting 
adventures  and  the  discouragements  of 
journalistic  life  in  New  York,  from  the 
point,  of  view  of  the  seventeen-year-old 
heroine.  It  is  strong,  wholesome,  high- 
minded.  Worth  recommending  particu- 
larly for  such  girls  whom  life  has  all  too 
carefully  sheltered  from  the  storms  of 
the  outer  world.  There  are  some  boys' 
books  in  this  Just  Life  group,  too,  and 
all  are  good,  while  two  are  worth  ex- 
tended mention.  Handicapped,  by  Homer 

The  Bailey  Twins.  By  Anna  C.  Chamber- 
lain. Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Company.    $i.oo. 

Two  in  a  Bungalow.  By  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

$1.20. 

A  Summer  Siege.  By  Lucy  T.  Poor.  Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French  and  Company. 

Patty's  Suitors.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $1.25. 

Phyllis.  By  Maria  Thompson  Davies. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.25 
net. 


Greene,  is  a  strong  and  touching  story 
of  a  boy's  struggle  to  overcome  fate. 
Chance  helped  him  at  times,  but  we  feel 
that  his  own  strength  would  have  led 
him  through  his  trials  victorious  even 
without  that.  It  is  a  true  tale  of  how 
cruelly  the  thoughtless  will  judge  by  ex- 
ternals only  and  hinder  and  hamper  real 
ability  because  of  some  physical  peculiar- 
ity. 

Mark  Tidd  in  the  Backwoods,  by 
Clarence  B.  Kelland,  is  wholly  delight- 
ful. And  it  belongs  in  the  Just  Life 
stories  in  spite  of  the  title.  For  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  clever  fat  boy,  Mark 
Tidd,  and  his  two  friends  are  very 
"civilised"  adventures,  although  they 
take  place  in  a  pioneer  country.  The 
land  speculators  who  would  defraud 
Hieronymus  Alphabet  Bell  of  what  is 
his,  are  not  a  particularly  backwoodsy 
type.  One  can  find  them  everywhere. 
Hieronymus  is  as  good  as  his  name.  His 
philosophy,  his  poems,  his  horse,  his  cats 
Martha  and  Mary,  are  alike  unique. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  first  two: 

''Some  folks  sit  and  think  and  think, 
And  some  folks  writes  it  down  in  ink.'* 

he  finished  up.  "Them  that  thinks  and  writes 
it  down,*'  he  says,  "is  authors  and  poets  and 
philosophers,  and  them  that  jest  thinks  is 
loafers." 

We  do  not  intend  to  tell  here  what 
Mark  and  Hieronymus  and  Mark's  boy 
chums  did,  because  it  would  spoil  the 
fun  for  those  who  read  the  book.  And 
nobody  who  wants  to  laugh  and  know 
why  he  (or  she)  is  laughing  should  fail 
to  read  this  particular  book. 

May  Iverson's  Career.  By  Elizabeth  Jor- 
dan.     New    York:    Harper    and    Brothers. 

$1.25  net. 

The  Reformation  of  Jimmy.  By  Henriette 
Eugenie  Delamare.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard  Company.    $1.20. 

Mark  Tidd  in  the  Backwoods.  By  Clar- 
ence B.  Kelland.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.     $1.00. 

Handicapped.  By  Homer  Greene.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.25  net 

The  Runaway.  By  Allen  French.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.     $1.25  net. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

School  and  college  are  "just  life,"  but 
are  such  a  distinctive  part  of  life  for  the 
growing  youth  and  maiden,  that  it  is 
quite  right  and  fitting  they  should  have 
a  class  of  fiction  concerning  itself  with 
these  years  alone.  Of  the  books  coming 
to  us  this  season, — there  are  fewer  than 
usual, — two  on  our  list  are  for  girls,  or 
rather  deal  with  girls*  school  or  college, 
— the  others  have  for  subject  the  boys' 
college  interests.  Of  the  first,  Jean 
Cabot,  by  Gertrude  Fisher  Scott,  is  by 
far  the  best.  It  is  a  straightforward  sin- 
cere book,  with  a  wholesome  tang  of  life 
to  it,  and  much  less  sentimentality  than 
is  usually  plastered  through  books  deal- 
ing with  girls'  college  years.  Jean  is 
very  likable  and  her  college  is  a  pretty 
good  place  to  go  to,  for  the  girls  there 
seem  to  be  human.  Of  the  boys'  books 
there  is  not  much  choice.  All  on  the  lists 
are  brightly  written  and  full  of  incident. 
The  Winds  of  Deal  differs  slightly  from 
the  rest  in  that  we  see  some  of  the  school 
years  through  the  trials  and  problems 
confronting  a  young  assistant  master, 
who  was  a  student  himself  but  a  short 
time  back. 

The  Boys  of  Eastmarsh  has  a  good 
deal  to  tell  of  school  doings,  but  a  great 
deal  that  is  just  life  too.  And  it  is  all 
as  exciting  as  life  must  be  for  lively  boys 
whose  early  years  are  not  spent  in  fun 
only,  but  in  helping  their  parents  carry 
the  burden  of  economic  struggle.  There 
is  a  ring  of  wholesome  democracy  about 
this  book,  which  differentiates  it  from 
many  others  of  its  kind. 

In  one  of  the  books,  Left  End  Ed-, 
wards,  the  young  hero's  father  reminds 
him  that  he  goes  to  school  to  study,  and 

Jean  Cabot  in  Cap  and  Gown.  By  Ger- 
trude Fisher  Scott.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard.    $i.oo  net. 

Fairmount's  Quartette.  By  Etta  Anthony 
Baker.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
$1.30  net. 

The  Winds  of  Deal.  By  Latta  Griswold. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

Boys  of  Eastmarsh.  By  Fisher  Ames,  Jr. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
$1.2$  net. 


not  merely  for  the  athletics.  But  judg- 
ing by  most  of  the  books  before  us,  the 
only  real  interests  in  school  or  college  are 
the  games  and  sports  generally.  How- 
ever, they  give  the  spice  to  the  harder 
mental  work  that  comes  in  these  college 
years.  And  fiction  for  the  young  con- 
cerns itself  mainly  with  the  spice  of  life. 
Reading  a  number  of  such  books  on 
American  schools  and  colleges  one  is 
struck  with  the  lack  of  emphasis  placed 
on  the  difference  of  life  in  a  school  or  a 
college.  They  seem  to  be  all  pretty 
much  the  same  here.  Whereas  the  com- 
plete change  from  the  guarded  discipline 
of  a  school,  to  the  absolute  freedom  given 
the  lad  at  college  is  of  itself  a  theme 
for  fiction  which  should  attract  a  discern- 
ing writer. 

One  book  on  our  college  list  is  not 
fiction.  But  lovers  of  college  sports  and 
all  students  past  or  present  should  enjoy 
it.  The  Book  of  Athletics,  by  the  once 
famous  gridiron  hero,  "Withington  of 
Harvard,"  is  full  of  useful  information 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  in  simple, 
everyday  language.  The  novice  on  grand- 
stand or  bleacher  will  enjoy  the  game 
doubly  from  having  studied  it  a  little  in 
this  book  first. 

HUNTING,  ADVENTURE,  INDIAN  STORIES 

It  Is  not  such  a  far  cry  from  boys'  col- 
lege books  to  stories  of  the  kind  supposed 
to  be  written  entirely  for  boy  readers. 
Although  there  are  girl  readers,  and  some 
of  them  no  longer  young,  who  will  pro- 
test at  this  and  confess  themselves  will- 
ing to  sit  up  late  reading  many  of  the 
books  in  this  particular  list!  Here  again 
we    must    subdivide.     There    are    more 

Grannis  of  the  Fifth.  By  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

Left  End  Edwards.  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany.    $1.25  net. 

The  Third  Strike.  By  Leslie  W.  Quirk. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  $1.20 
net. 

The  Book  of  Athletics.   By  Paul  Withing- 
ton.      Boston:    Lothrop,    Lee    and    Shepard. 
,  $1.50  net. 
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books  of  Indian  stories  among  this  sea- 
son's new  offerings  than  have  come  our 
way  for  several  years.  Boy  Fugitives  in 
Mexico  is  justified  by  momentary  inter- 
ests, of  course,  and  young  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  something  more  intimate 
about  places  they  see  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  daily  papers.  Although  of  itself 
this  book  would  not  compare  in  power  of 
writing  and  tensity  of  action  with  some 
of  the  stories  of  our  own  Red  Indians, 
neglected  of  late  by  boy  readers  and 
writers  for  them.  Of  those  we  enumer- 
ate, two  are  worthy  of  extended  men- 
tion. The  others  are  merely  the  usual 
sort  of  thing  and  seem  somewhat  old- 
fashioned.  Lost  in  the  Fur  Country  is 
a  story  of  pioneer  days  and  Indian  life 
which,  if  for  nothing  else,  would  be 
worthy  of  commendation  for  the  charm- 
ing portrait  of  the  Indian  mother  Net- 
nowa.  She  is  so  the  embodiment  of 
courageous,  affectionate  motherhood  that 
we  are  glad  to  hear  Netnowa  was  a  real 
woman  once.  She  is  an  admirably  real 
woman  in  this  book.  On  the  Warpath, 
by  James  Willard  Schultz,  is  a  unique 
and  odd  story  of  a  white  man's  experi- 
ences while  living  among  Indians  as  one 

HUNTING   STORIES 

Ned  Brewster's  Caribou  Hunt  By  Chaun- 
cey  J.  Hawkins.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.    $1.20  net 

African  Adventure  Stories.  By  J.  Alden 
Loring.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou.  By  Paul  G. 
Tomlinson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.00. 

The  Wolf  Hunters.  By  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25  net 

INDIAN  STORIES 

Boy  Fugitives  in  Mexico.  By  L.  Worth- 
ington  Greene.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.25  net. 

Across  the  Range.  By  James  Otis.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     60  cents. 

Remember  the  Alamo  and  The  Three  Ar- 
rows. By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Philadelphia: 
The  John  C.  Winston  Company.  60  cents 
each. 

Scouting  with  Daniel  Boone.  By  Everett 
T,  Tomlinson.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company.    $1.20  net. 

Lost  in  the  Fur  Country.  By  D.  Lange. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company. 


of  themselves.  It  has  an  extraordinarily 
intimate  effect,  as  if  it  might  be  a  trans- 
lation from  some  tale  written  in  an  In- 
dian dialect.  As  a  story  it  contains  many 
incidents  that  will  thrill  young  readers. 
For  older  ones  it  will  be  valuable  as  a 
study  of  Indian  mental  and  spiritual  life. 
Then  the  hunting  stories — no  line  of 
fiction  for  boys  has  so  felt  the  influence 
of  newer  ideals  as  have  the  hunting  sto- 
ries. There  are  more  hunters  with  the 
camera  now,  in  fiction  as  well  as  in  ac- 
tuality, than  ever  before,  more  true  nat- 
uralists who  kill  only  when  necessary  in 
defence  of  life  or  for  food.  The  older 
style  stories,  like  the  book  African  Ad- 
venture Stories,  by  J.  Alden  Loring,  the 
field  naturalist  to  the  Roosevelt  African 
Expedition,  seem  odd  to  us  now.  Al- 
though Mr.  Loring  is  a  naturalist  by 
profession,  his  book  drips  gore  from  its 
many  killings,  and  we  hear  little  about 
the  habits  of  the  animals  and  much  de- 
tail about  ways  of  destroying  them.  It  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  it  to  such  a  book 
as  Ned  Brewster's  Caribou  Hunt,  by 
Dr.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins,  which  is  as 
full  of  "really  truly"  adventures  as  any 
boy  could    wish,  but  which  breathes  a 

On  the  Warpath.  By  James  Willard 
Schultz.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

ADVENTURE 

An  American  Crusoe.  By  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill.  Nevv  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

Dave  Porter  in  the  Goldfields.  By  Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard.    $1.25  net. 

The  Last  Invasion.  By  Donald  H.  Haines. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  $i.2S 
net. 

The  Captain  of  the  Catspaw.  By  W.  O. 
Stoddard,  Jr.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    $1.00  net. 

POEMS 

Remember  Rhymes.  By  A.  A.  and  £.  B. 
Knipe.  New  York:  Hearst's  International 
Library  Company.     $1.25  net. 

The  Bubble  Ballads.  By  Melville  Chater. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.50 
net. 

Songs  of  Sixpence.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25  net. 
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spirit  of  delight  in  the  great  open  spaces 
and  a  l6ving  interest  in  the  wild  crea- 
tures that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  good  in- 
fluence on  the  young  readers.  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  "mushy"  or  "molly- 
coddle" about  it.  It  can  safely  be  recom- 
mended as  stirring  reading  for  any  boy 
who  likes  the  great  out-of-doors.  An 
American  Crusoe  is  a  study  in  natural 
history  under  the  guise  of  exciting  fic- 
tion. The  author,  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill,  did  actually  live  for  several  weeks 
on  a  West  Indian  Key  and  made  all  sorts 
of  experiments  which  proved  that  his  hero 
could  do  what  he  does  do  when  cast  away 
on  the  island  with  no  other  implement  of 
civilisation  than  a  jackknife.  The  Last 
Invasion,  by  Donal  Haines,  would. have 
had  a  greater  measure  of  success  a  year 
ago.  The  boy  readers  will  find  too  much 
exciting  realism  of  the  sort  this  book  of- 
fers in  the  daily  papers  just  now,  to 
bother  about  imaginary  battles  on  land, 
sea,  or  in  the  air. 

Now  there  are  two  books  in  this  list 
that  should  have  been  in  the  Just  Life 
group,  but  it  really  doesn't  matter  where 
you  read  them  if  they  please  you,  does 
it?  The  Captain  of  the  Catspaw,  by 
W.  O.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  must  please  any 
wide-awake   girl   or   boy   and    many   a 

OCCUPATIONS 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Gifts.  By 
Mary  B.  Grubb.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company.   75  cents  net. 

What  to  Draw  and  How  to  Draw  it.  By 
E.  G.  Lutz.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    $1.00  net. 

The  Kewpie  Kutouts.  By  Rose  O'Neill. 
New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  and  Company. 

The  Dot  Book.  By  Clifford  Leon  Sherman. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $ijoo 
net. 

The  Jolly  Book  of  Boxcraft.  By  Patten 
Beard.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    $1.35  net. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

The  Universe  and  the  Mayonnaise.  By 
T.  Brailsford  Robertson.  London  and  New 
York:  The  John  Lane  Company.    $1.00  net. 

The  Boy  Electrician.  By  Alfred  P.  Mor- 
gan. Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard. 
$2.00  net 

Harper's  Everyday  Electricity.  By  Don 
Cameron  Shafer.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    $1.00  net. 


parent  too.  Billy  Strong's  attempt  to 
earn  money  for  his  college  course,  and 
to  assert  the  right  of  any  American  citi- 
zen to  work  how  and  when  he  pleases, 
asking  no  man's  favour,  leads  him  quite 
naturally  into  conflict  with  a  big  steam- 
ship Trust.  Billy  beats  the  Trust,  but 
finally  goes  into  its  service,  although  he 
promises  that  he  will  welcome  open  com- 
petition and  "let  the  better  man  win." 
We  think  somehow  that  Billy  will  do 
this,  he  is  such  a  good  sort.  And  there 
are  so  many  adventures  in  the  book  that 
this  little  section  of  Just  Life  can  hold 
its  own  with  many  a  fale  of  wild  coun- 
tries and  wild  doings.  Dave  Porter  in 
the  Gold  Fields  has  his  hands  full  with 
his  lost  mine,  ^nd  the  story  of  how  he 
finds  it  again  will  keep  some  boys  awake 
when  they  should  be  sleeping. 

OPEN   CLASS 

This  last  section  is  a  sort  of  grab-bag 
to  hang  under  our  Bookland  Christmas 
tree.  It  contains  something  for  every- 
body, and  all  manner  of  books  that  won't 
fit  into  any  other  of  our  classifying 
shelves.  There  are  first  three  charming- 
ly illustrated  books  of  poems,  one  the 
Remember  Rhymes  (A.  A.  and  E.  B 
Knipe)  for  the  littlest  ones.  The  Bub- 
ble Ballads  (Melville  Chater)  and  the 

BIOGRAPHY 

The  Treasure  Finders.  By  Oliver  Clay. 
New  York:  Duffield  and  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

In  Georgian  Times.  By  Edith  L.  Ellas. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  $1.25 
net 

More  Than  Conquerors.  By  Ariadne  Gil- 
bert. New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

The  Light  Bringers.  By  Mary  K.  Wade. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  $1.00 
net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Story  of  Our  Navy.  By  William  O. 
Stevens.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Story  of  Our  Army  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans. By  Willis  J.  Abbott.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $2.00  net. 

A  Captain  of  the  King.  By  Chester  L. 
Saxby.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net 
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Sonffs  of  Sixpence  (Abbie  Farwell 
Brown)  older  children  will  enjoy.  Then 
there  is  a  prize  package  for  the  littlest 
ones  who  are  yet  old  enough  to  enjoy 
"making  things."  When  Mother  Lets  us 
Make  Gifts  (Mary  E.  Grubb),  What  to 
Draw  and  How  to  Draw  it  (E.  G. 
Lutz),  the  fascinating  Kewpie  Kutouts, 
by  Rose  O'Neill,  and  the  Dot  Book,  by 
CliflFord  Leon  Sherman,  will  all  of  them 
bring  rest  for  a  blissful  hour  to  some 
weary  mother,  happy  that  the  little  hands 
are  usefully  employed.  The  Jolly  Book 
of  Boxcraft  belongs  in  the  same  category, 
although  designed  for  slightly  older  chil- 
dren. The  Universe  and  the  Mayon- 
naise contains  some  important  scientific 
information,  done  up  in  as  odd  and  at- 
tractive a  form  as  has  come  to  the  re- 
viewer's table  this  many  a  year.  The 
young  readers  will  delight  in  it  as  they 
would  delight  in  a  box  of  good  candy. 
Electricity,  our  mysterious  servant,  its 
eccentricities  and  possibilities,  furnishes 
the  theme  for  two  well-written  books  that 
will  be  gifts  gratefully  received  by  many 
a   boy.     Harper's  Everyday   Electricity 


and  The  Boy  Electrician  are  alike  in  the 
authentic  yet  popular  manner  of  their 
exposition.  The  Story  of  Our  Navy  and 
The  Story  of  Our  Army  explain  them- 
selves in  their  titles  for  all  to  see  who 
are  interested. 

The  mind  of  the  boy  and  girl  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  history  teacher 
with  insight  will  naturally  turn  to  the 
more  intimate  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  they  meet  in  the  pages 
of  world  records.  Four  books  of  biog- 
raphy come  to  our  Children's  Corner  of 
Boolcland  this  season  and  all  are  good. 
The  Captain  of  the  King,  by  Chester 
Saxt)y»  is  a  unique  and  affecting  little 
story  which  it  is  well  to  keep  to  the  last. 
It  is  a  simple,  heart-felt  narrative  of  a 
boy  of  Palestine  who  set  forth  to  find 
the  heralded  King  of  Judea, — and  found 
the  Messiah.  The  story  closes  when 
Padrash  sees  the  King  at  last,  not  a  mar- 
tial monarch  in  pomp  of  glittering  ar- 
mour, but  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  gentle, 
understanding,  forgiving.  That,  too,  is 
a  Christmas  thought  it  would  be  well 
for  the  world  to  heed. 


HEINRICH  VON  TREITSCHKE 


BY   MUNROE  SMITH 


Since  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  great 
military  drama  in  which  Germany  holds 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  the  arguments  by 
which  German  statesmen  and  publicists 
have  sought  to  defend  their  country's  ac- 
tion have  stimulated  inquiry  regarding 
German  philosophy  and  ethics;  and  the 
fact  that  Bernhardi,  whose  book  has  at- 
tracted most  attention,  cites  many  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  of  Treitschke, 
has  aroused  a  widespread  interest  in  this 
essayist,  pamphleteer  and  historian.  In 
the  numerous  recent  articles  on  Treit- 
schke which  have  appeared  in  English 
and   American   journals,   one   important 


side  of  the  man  has  been  ignored  or  in- 
sufficiently noted.  Treitschke  was  be- 
fore all  things  a  literary  artist.  It  was, 
largely,  the  lucidity,  energy  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  style  that  won  him  influence 
and  fame  as  a  publicist  and  historian. 
This  should  be  taken  into  account  in  en- 
deavouring to  determine  his  real  politi- 
cal opinions.  Without  accepting  Seeley's 
contention,  that  in  proportion  as  history 
becomes  literature  it  sacrifices  its  proper 
aim  of  exact  truthfulness,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  a  writer  of  marked  lit- 
erary gifts  is  often  tempted  to  sacrifice 
precision  for  the  sake  of  antithesis  or  epi- 
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gram.  And  when  such  a  writer  devotes 
his  talents,  as  Treitschke  did,  to  the 
moulding  of  public  opinion  in  a  period 
of  national  stress,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  cite 
detached  sentences,  or  even  entire  essays, 
as  expressions  of  his  final  and  deliberate 
judgment.  The  successful  pamphleteer 
must  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
politician;  and  even  the  politician  who 
ranks  as  a  statesman  has  always  some- 
thing of  the  tendency  which  Lowell 
noted  in  Gladstone  "to  extemporise  life- 
long convictions." 

The  best  study  of  Treitschke*s  per- 
sonality, tendencies  and  influence  is,  in 
the  writer's  judgment,  that  published  fif- 
teen years  ago  by  the  Swiss  professor 
Antoine  Guilland,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  his  book,  L'Allemagne  nouvelle  et  ses 
historiens.  The  purpose  of  this  book  was 
to  show  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
German  historical  writing  was  domi- 
nated by  a  specific  Prussian  and  German 
patriotism;  that,  in  the  eflForts  to  glorify 
Prussia  and  Germany,  history  was  falsi- 
fied or*  its  lessons  were  misinterpreted; 
and  that  the  results  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  intellectual  life  and  moral  ideals 
of  Germany  itself.  In  a  book  written 
with  such  a  purpose,  the  study  of  Treit- 
schke is,  of  course,  hostile.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  highly  sympathetic.  M.  Guil- 
land denounces  sin,  but  is  capable  not 
only  of  understanding  and  pardoning  the 
sinner,  but  even  of  admiring  him.  He 
admires  Treitschke  for  his  sincerity  of 
conviction  and  frankness  of  utterance, 
but  most  of  all  for  the  picturesqueness, 
brilliancy  and  warmth  of  his  style.  He 
pronounces  the  German  writer  "an  in- 
comparable artist,"  and  finds  that  his 
temperament  was  fundamentally  that  of 
a  poet. 

It  IS  in  fact  clear  that  as  a  young 
man  Treitschke  intended  to  devote  him- 
self to  pure  literature.  The  first  two 
volumes  which  he  published  were  collec- 
tions of  poems.  One  of  these  appeared 
in  1856,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old;  the  other  was  published  in  1857. 
His  verses  are  very  creditable,  but  they 
do  not  indicate  that  he  could  ever  have 
become  a  great  poet.    The  instinct  which 


drove  him  to  metrical  expression  was 
nevertheless  a  sound  one:  in  his  case,  as 
in  that  of  many  other  writers  who  be- 
came masters  of  prose,  the  effort^  ex- 
pended in  versifying  yielded  valuable  re- 
sults: they  gave  him  a  rich  vocabulary 
and  they  made  his  prose  more  harmoni- 
ous and  its  cadences  more  varied.  Be- 
fore these  poems  were  published,  Treit- 
schke had  decided,  largely  under  the  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  him  by  Dahlmann 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  and  teaching  of  history. 
After  1857  be  published  one  poem  only 
— a  Tyrtaean  chant  inspired  by  the  war 
with  France  in  1870.  It  was  entitled 
"A  Song  of  the  Black  Eagle."  It  has 
undeniable  strength  and  swing,  but  is 
overloaded  with  historical  reminiscences. 
A  catalogue  of  German  victories  from 
the  times  of  the  Hohenstaufen  down  to 
the  War  of  Liberation;  however  happily 
rhymed,  was  hardly  adapted  to  be  sung, 
even  by  the  well-schooled  and  serious- 
minded  soldiers  of  modern  Germany. 

By  birth  a  Saxon,  the  son  of  a  highly 
esteemed  Saxon  general,  Treitschke  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  university  teacher  at 
Leipzig  in  1859.  He  gave  the  indispen- 
sable proof  of  qualification  for  an  aca- 
demic career  by  publishing  a  volume  on 
Social  Science.  During  the  following 
twenty  years  he  wrote  essays  only,  but 
enough  of  these  to  fill  four  volumes  of 
his  collected  works.  That  his  first  love 
was  still  for  literature  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  down  to  1864,  when  the  Bis- 
marckian  unity  movement  began  with 
the  Danish  war,  the  greater  number  of 
his  historical  essays  dealt  with  poets  and 
prose  writers.  One  of  the  earliest  ( i860) 
and  distinctly  the  best  of  this  group  of 
essays  is  his  "Milton."  This  is  a  his- 
torical paper  of  the  first  rank.  In  it 
Treitschke  studies  Milton's  political  ca- 
reer and  his  controversial  prose  writings 
as  carefully  as  the  poems.  He  describes 
the  times  in  which  Milton  lived,  giving 
with  comparatively  few  strokes  a  master- 
ly picture  of  the  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both 
in  dealing  with  Milton  himself  and  with 
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his  times,  Treitschke  exhibits  the  sympa- 
thetic insight  which  marks  the  true  his- 
torian. He  can  understand  and  largely 
agree  with  the  Independents;  he  is  out- 
spoken in  his  admiration  of  Cromwell. 
With  all  this,  the  literary  criticism  in  the 
paper  is  sound;  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  happy  phrase,  the  feeling  for  the  sen- 
suous appeal  of  the  perfect  line,  are  car- 
ried to  a  point  that  would  be  remark- 
able in  an  Englishman,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  German,  stone-deaf  from  his  birth, 
are  almost  miraculous.  Treitschke  had 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  a 
series  of  monosyllabic  words — an  effect 
that  can  rarely  be  produced  in  German — 
and  he  showed  how  "curt  and  forceful" 
(kurz  und  wuchtig)  Milton  could  be  by 
citing,  "Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve 
in  heaven,"  and  "Man  over  men  God 
made  not  lord."  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  deaf  German  was  the  first  to 
indicate  the  great  difference  between  the 
inspired  glow  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  the 
cold  didacticism  of  Paradise  Regained, 
by  simply  setting  side  by  side  "the  epi- 
cally  executed  exeunt  omnes  of  the 
dramatist"  in  the  two  poems: 

They  hand   in  hand  with  wandering  steps 

and  slow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

.    .    .   He  unobserved 

Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  returned. 

It  is  not  fanciful  to  suggest  that 
Treitschke's  close  study  and  keen  admira- 
tion of  Milton's  art  had  enduring  in- 
fluence on  his  own  prose.  He  learned  to 
be  "curt  and  forceful"  to  a  degree  al- 
most unparalleled  in  German  literature. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  his  theme  jus- 
tified eloquence,  he  could  make  his  sen- 
tences roll  and  thunder  in  a  way  that 
recalls  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
"Areopagitica."  When  in  1870  he  had 
a  vision  of  the  new  German  state  "strid- 
ing proudly  down  the  centuries,  mighty 
in  arms  and  heavy  with  thought,"  the 
German  words,  "der  waffengewaltig  und 
gedankenschwer  von  Jahrhundert  zu 
Jahrhundert  schreiten  soil"  have  the  or- 
gan tone  that  Tennyson  found  in  Mil- 
ton. 


After  1864  Treitschke's  interests  and 
activities  became  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively political.  He  wrote  on  Cavour, 
whom  he  admired,  and  on  the  first  Na- 
poleon, whom  he  detested;  but  he  wrote 
more  and  more  on  the  German  questions 
of  the  day.  During  his  student  years  he 
had  stripped  off  the  Saxon  and  become 
wholly  German ;  and  he  was  soon  a  recog- 
nised leader  of  the  party  that  looked  to 
Prussia  to  unify  Germany.  In  this  he 
was  no  time-server.  The  Prussian  cause 
pleased  him  before  it  had  been  shown  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  gods.  His  volume  on 
Social  Science  (1859)  was  written,  as 
Guilland  says,  "to  show  two  things:  first, 
that  the  principle  of  nationality  was  in 
accord  with  the  biological  data  regarding 
peoples,  and  secondly,  that  Prussia,  the 
only  German  state  of  a  purely  Germanic 
character,  was  the  centre  about  which 
divided  Germany  must  group  itself." 
This  latter  thesis  he  defended  both  in 
lectures  and  in  occasional  public  ad- 
dresses while  holding  his  teaching  posi- 
tion in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  When 
in  1862  his  political  attitude  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  stay  longer  in  the 
Saxon  university,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Baden. 
Here  his  Prussian  sympathies  aroused  at 
first  less  hostility  than  his  antagonism  to 
the  ultramontane  tendencies  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy.  The  bishop  forbade  Cath- 
olics to  attend  Treitschke's  courses,  and 
Treitschke,  combative  by  nature,  retali- 
ated by  even  franker  criticisms  than  those 
which  had  provoked  the  bishop's  action. 
In  1866,  when  the  Austro-Prussian  war 
broke  out,  Treitschke's  Prussian  sympa- 
thies made  his  further  stay  in  Freiburg 
impossible.  For  a  time  he  was  without 
an  academic  position.  Bismarck  offered 
him  political  employment,  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  accept  the  offer.  Until  1866, 
like  most  German  Nationalists  who  were 
also  Liberals,  Treitschke  had  regarded 
Bismarck  simply  as  a  reactionary.  He 
had  openly  attacked  the  Prussian  Prime 
Minister  in  articles  and  in  speeches. 
Now  that  Bismarck  was  carrying  out  the 
National-Liberal  programme,  Treitschke 
was  ready  to  support  him,  but  not  to 
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take  office  under  him.  He  could  not  put 
himself  in  a  position  in  which  it  might 
appear  that  he  had  sold  his  convictions. 
Within  a  year,  however,  he  secured  a 
chair  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  later 
he  was  called  from  Kiel  to  Heidelberg. 
In  i?75  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
he  taught  history  and  politics  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

As  a  lecturer  he  was  seriously  handi- 
capped by  his  deafness,  and  his  success, 
which  was  very  great,  represented  a  tri- 
umph   over    apparently    insurmountable 
difficulties.     Because  he  could  not  hear 
himself  speak,  his  intonations  and  inflec- 
tions were  very  strange,  and  the  words 
which   he   meant   to    utter   were   inter- 
spersed  with  sounds  of  which   he  was 
quite   unconscious.     If   the   phonograph 
had  then  existed,  his  hearers  would  have 
felt  that  they  were  listening  to  a  cracked 
record  of  a  lecture  transmitted  through 
a  badly  tuned  membrane.  Even  Germans 
could    not    understand    him    until    they 
had  become  used  to  him.    By  the  second 
or  third  lecture,  however,  not  only  did 
the  difficulty  of  following  Treitschke's 
words  disappear,  but  the  strangeness  of 
his  delivery  was  almost  forgotten.     The 
obvious  sincerity  of   the   man   and   the 
literary  qualities  which  made  him  a  great 
writer  exercised  their  compelling  charm. 
In  his  lectures  he  gave  freer  play  than  in 
his  writings  to  his  mordant  wit  and  his 
broad,  sometimes  almost  Rabelaisian  hu- 
mour.    His  characterisation   of  historic 
persons  whom  he  did  not  like  was  often 
appalling  in  its  frankness.     The  writer 
distinctly   remembers,    for   example,   the 
"movement"  which  ran  through  his  audi- 
ence when  he  spoke  of  "the  whole  prince- 
ly flunkeydom"  {das  game  Furstengesin- 
del)  of  the  lesser  German  states. 

In  the  seventies  and  early  eighties  he 
held  a  seat  in  the  German  Parliament, 
at  first  on  the  right  wing  of  the  National 
Liberal  party,  later  among  the  Free  Con- 
servatives. His  parliamentary  speeches, 
which  were  not  very  numerous,  were 
collected  and  published  in  1896. 

In  1879  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his   greatest   as  well   as  bulkiest   work, 


German  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    The  fifth  volume,  which  carries 
the  story  down  only  to  1848,  appeared 
in  1895,  a  year  before  his  death.    With 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  Treitschke  was  at  last  recognised 
bv  his  fellow  German   historians,   who 
had  previously  looked  rather  askance  at 
his  essays  and  speeches,  as  a  full  mem- 
ber and  a  master  in  their  guild.     The 
work  is  based  on  an  enormous  amount 
of  research.     The  author  consulted,  not 
only  books  and  pamphlets,  but  also  files 
of  newspapers.    He  naturally  devotes  his 
chief  attention  to  the  political  and  social 
development  of  Prussia,  but  he  traces  the 
history   of   Austria   also,    and    of    some 
thirty  smaller  German  states.  He  follows 
carefully  the   international   relations   of 
the  two  leading  German  states  and  of  the 
German  Federation.     The  central  pur- 
pose of  the  work  is  to  describe  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  forces  which  made 
for    German    unity.      The    method    in 
which  the  material  is  massed  and  pre- 
sented makes  this  history  unique.   Broad 
generalisations  are  supported  or  replaced 
by    characteristic    episodes;    in    tracing 
movements,  the  personal  element  is  em- 
phasised; and  the  five  volumes  are  full 
of  anecdotes  and  contain  an  extraordi- 
nary series  of  historical  portraits.    As  re- 
gards style,  the  author  is  here  at  his  very 
best:  there  is  hardly  a  dull  page  in  the 
entire  work. 

Treitschke  himself  did  not  pretend 
that  this  history  was  written  in  an  im- 
partial spirit.  He  admitted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  found  it  necessary,  by 
reason  of  his  personal  temperament,  to 
make  his  history  frankly  partisan.  In 
earlier  years  he  had  striven  to  be  impar- 
tial ;  in  his  later  years  he  had  decided  that 
he  could  not.  He  maintained  also  that  all 
the  greatest  histories  had  been  one  sided. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  teaching 
life  Treitschke  had  lectured  on  politics. 
He  himself  never  edited  these  lectures 
for  publication;  but  shortly  after  his 
death,  in  1897-98,  they  were  published, 
on  the  basis  of  notes  made  by  his  stu- 
dents. The  printed  pages  contain  many 
statements  which  Treitschke  would  prob- 
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ably  have  modified,  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  undoubtedly  represent  his  mature 
and  serious  opinions.  In  this  book  he  de- 
clares that  the  state  is  might,  and  that 
Its  first  duty  is  its  own  preservation.  "Of 
all  political  sins,  weakness  is  the  most 
abominable  and  the  most  contemptible; 
it  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
politics."  The  individual  may  sacrifice 
himself  in  the  interest  of  a  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member  and  which  is 
higher  than  himself;  the  state  can  sacri- 
fice itself  to  nothing  higher,  because 
nothing  is  higher. 

The  conduct  of  war  is  an  essential 
function  of  the  state.  War,  in  Treit- 
schke's  opinion,  is  sure  to  persist  to  the 
end  of  history.  Universal  peace  is 
neither  consistent  with  human  nature  nor 
is  it  in  any  way  desirable.  It  may  be 
expected  that  wars  will  become  some- 
what less  frequent;  but  universal  peace 
is  a  Jream.  The  periods  in  which  this 
dream  has  been  most  popular  have  been 
periods'  of  degeneracy.  "God  will  see  to 
it  that  war  shall  forever  recur  as  a  ter- 
rible medicine  for  the  human  race." 

Although  the  state  is  might,  Trcit- 
schke does  not  admit  that  might  is  right. 
The  state  is  unquestionably  subject  to 
the  moral  law.  Acquired  power  must 
justify  itself  by  its  employment  for  the 
highest  moral  benefit  of  humanity;  and 
"power  which  tramples  all  right  under 
foot  must  perish  in  the  end."  Treit- 
schke  denies,  however,  that  the  ordinary 
code  of  private  morals  can  be  applied 
without  modification  to  the  conduct  of 
the  state;  and  he  does  not  succeed  in 
formulating  very  definitely  the  higher 
morality  by  which  state  action  must  be 
governed.  In  the  main  he  gets  no  fur- 
ther than  to  assert  that  the  statesman 
should  be  as  moral  as  he  can  be  under 
any  given  circumstances.  In  politics  the 
end  may  justify  the  means;  but  immoral 
means  should  not  be  employed  when  the 
end  can  be  attained,  although  more  slow- 
ly and  less  fully,  by  means  that  are 
strictly  moral.  It  is  desirable,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  advantageous,  tHat  diplomacy 
should  be  truthful;  but  Irt  the  state  of 
"latent  war"  in  which  Europe  lives  this 


is  not  always  possible ;  and  we  should  not 
applaud  the  statesman  who  should 
"warm  his  hands  over  the  smoking  ruins 
of  his  country  and  declare,  with  smug 
satisfaction,  *At  any  rate,  I  have  never 
lied.*  "  On  one  point,  however,  Treit- 
schke  Is  quite  clear:  no  state  has  the 
right  to  extend  its  sway  over  people  of  a 
different  race  whom  it  cannot  assimilate. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  negative 
statement  of  the  right  of  nationalities  to 
exist — a  right  which  Treitschke  invari- 
ably affirmed.  It  follows  that  world  em- 
pire IS  contrary  to  the  highest  morality. 
In  his  German  history  Treitschke  recog- 
nises that  the  humiliation  of  Germany  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  just  retri- 
bution for  the  attempts  of  German  kings 
to  rule  Italy  and  to  reestablish  universal 
empire.  "In  the  merciless  justice  of  hi«- 
tory,"  he  wrote,  "those  who  lusted  to 
rule  the  world  were  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  the  stranger." 

From  the  complete  independence  of 
the  state  it  results,  in  Treitschke's  opin- 
ion, that  every  state  must  determine  in 
first  instance  the  morality  of  its  own  ac- 
tions. He  does  not  recognise  any  higher 
instance  in  contemporary  opinion.  The 
only  supreme  instance  lies,  as  in  Schil- 
ler's phrase,  in  history:  the  history  of 
the  world  is  the  world's  supreme  court. 

An  emotional  temperament,  intensi- 
fied by  the  stirring  times  in  which  he 
lived,  made  Treitschke 's  patriotism  as 
narrow  as  it  was  intense.  He  thought 
the  Germans  superior  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects,  and  particularly  in  their  morals, 
to  any  other  people.  He  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  foreigners  in  general.  The 
Slavic  peoples  were  semi-barbarous;  the 
Latin  peoples  decadent.  He  cordially 
disliked  the  British:  he  maintained  that 
the  British  Empire  had  been  built  up  in 
the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  purely  ma- 
terial ends.  Like  many  Continental 
Europeans,  outside  of  Germany  as  well 
as  in  that  country,  he  regarded' British 
assertions  of  moral  purposes  as  hypo- 
critical. He  had  little  sympathy  with  or 
interest  in  our  American  democracy.  HeA  y^ 
knew  so  little  of  our  history  as  to  ascribe  J  * 
Andrew  Jackson's  popularity  to  his  con- 
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(quest  of  Texas.  The  fact  that  Germans 
J  form  an  important  and  valuable  part  of 
our  people  did  not  interest  him.  From 
his  point  of  view,  it  W3S  unfortunate 
that  Germans  were  so  ready  to  expatriate 
themselves,  and  he  resented  the  facility 
with  which  Germans  have  assimilated 
themselves  to  the  people  among  whom 
they  live,  whether  in  France,  in  Russia, 
or  in  the  United  States. 


It  seems  to  me  improbable  that  Treit- 
schke's  theories  of  the  state  and  of 
war  have  appreciably  affected  the  con- 
duct of  Germany.  Conduct  is  more 
strongly  influenced  by  sentiment  than 
by  theory.  For  this  very  reason, 
however,  the  extent  to  which  he  asso- 
ciated love  of  country  with  hatred  of 
the  foreigner  has  made  his  influence 
baleful. 


MONS,  LOUVAIN  AND  MALINES 


BY  VICTOR  HUGO 


{Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos) 


Brussels,  i8  August. 
I  AM  still  at  Brussels,  my  own  Adele.  I 
am  waiting  for  the  diligence  and  begin- 
ning a  letter  to  you  which  I  will  finish 
at  Louvain  or  Malines.  You  see  what  a 
joy  it  is  to  me  to  be  near  to  you  in 
thought  by  writing  to  you. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  more  about 
Mons.  And  it  really  is  a  very  curious 
town.  There  is  not  one  Gothic  steeple 
at  Mons,  for  the  Cathedral  of  Sainte- 
Waudru  has  only  a  small,  insignificant 
slate  spire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city 
is  overshadowed  by  three  belfries  in  the 
quaint,  ornate  style  which  results  here 
from  the  clash  of  the  north  and  the  south, 
of  Flanders  and  Spain. 

The  tallest  of  these  three  towers,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  believe, 
has  a  really  remarkable  roof.  Imagine 
an  enormous  coffee-pot  flj^nked  under  its 
widest  part  by  four  tea-pots  not  quite  so 
big.  It  would  be  ugly  if  it  were  not 
huge.     Its  size  saves  it. 

Around  steeples  like  this,  picture 
squares  and  irregular  streets,  often  wind- 
ing and  narrow,  lined  with  tall  houses  of 
brick  and  stone  with  carved  gables  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  florid  fac^ades  of  the 
sixteenth;  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  a 
Flemish  town. 


The  Market-place  at  Mons  is  particu- 
larly fine.  The  Town-hall  has  a  hand- 
some front  with  fifteenth-century  pointed 
arches  and  a  rather  curious  rococo  belfry ; 
and  from  the  square  one  sees  also  the  two 
other  towers. 

As  I  was  to  start  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I  stayed  up,  to  see  it  by 
moonlight.  Nothing  could  be  more  sin- 
gular or  charming,  under  a  fine,  bright, 
starry  sky,  than  this  square  so  prettily 
tricked  out  on  every  side  by  the  whimsi- 
cal taste  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
extravagant  genius  of  the  eighteenth; 
nothing  more  original  than  all  these  fan- 
tastic buildings  seen  at  this  weird  hour. 

From  time  to  time,  an  exquisite  caril- 
lon woke  up  in^the  great  tower  (the  tea- 
pot belfry) ;  and  the  carillon  seemed  to 
be  singing  some  vague  Chinese  song  to 
this  town  of  Flemish  goblins.  Then  it 
stopped  and  the  clock  struck  solemnly. 
Then,  when  the  last  vibrations  of  the 
clock  had  stopped,  in  the  silence  that  had 
scarcely  returned  a  strangely  sweet  and 
melancholy  sound  floated  down  from  the 
top  of  the  great  tower :  it  was  a  trumpet- 
call,  faint  and  high  up  in  the  air,  just 
two  sighs.  Then  the  town  slept  again 
for  another  hour.  That  trumpet-call  was 
the  voice  of  the  watchman. 

I  was  there,  the  only  soul  awake  be- 
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side  him,  with  my  window  open  in  iront 
of  me  and  the  whole  of  that  wonderful 
sight,  I  should  say,  that  dream,  filling  my 
eyes  and  ears.  I  did  well  not  to  go  to 
sleep  that  night,  did  I  not?  Never  would 
sleep  have  given  me  a  dream  more  to  my 
liking. 

Well,  this  wonderful  dream  is  forti- 
fied. Mons  is  a  citadel  and  a  citadel 
stronger  than  any  of  ours.  There  are 
eight  or  ten  enceintes,  with  as  many 
fosses,  around  Mons.  On  leaving  the 
town  one  is  tossed,  for  over  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  from  footbridges  to  draw* 
bridges,  across  demilunes,  bastions  and 
counterscarps.  It  was  the  English  who 
gave  the  town  its  chemise,  in  case  we 
should  one  day  take  it  into  our  heads  to 
try  and  slip  into  it. 

'Tis  a  fair  land,  this  land  of  Flanders. 
Broad  green  pastures,  pleasant  hop-fields, 
narrow  rivers  overflowing  their  banks; 
now  a  meadow  full  of  cows,  now  an  ale- 
house full  of  topers.  You  wend  your 
way  between  Paul  Potter  and  Teniers. 

As  for  Flemish  cleanliness,  it  amounts 
to  this:  all  day  long,  all  the  inhabitants, 
servant-maids  and  mistresses,  duennas 
and  girls  fresh  from  school,  are  occupied 
in  cleaning  the  houses.  Now,  by  dint  of 
washing,  soaping,  rubbing,  brushing, 
combing,  sponging,  wiping,  hearth-ston- 
ing, scrubbing  and  rescrubbing,  it  comes 
about  that  all  the  dirt  on  the  things 
washed  passes  on  to  the  washers,  whence 
it  follows  that  Belgium  is  the  country  in 
which  the  houses  are  the  cleanest  in  the 
world  and  the  women  the  dirtiest. 

In  saying  this,  we  must  except  the 
pretty  ladies,  with  whom,  of  course,  I 
have  no  concern  in  any  country. 

For  the  rest,  this  sort  of  unclean 
cleanliness  gives  charming  results,  when 
you  forget  about  the  women.  Take  the 
collars  of  the  cart-horses,  for  instance: 
thanks  to  their  brass  knobs  glittering  like 
gold,  I  notice  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  they  are  shaped  like  a  lyre. 

Put  cords  io  the  place  of  the  horse's 
head ;  and  it  would  be  an  instrument  fit 
for  Viennet*  himself. 

*GuilIaume  Viennet  (1777-1868),  the  last 
of  the  French  classic  poets. 


Speaking  of  horses,  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  very  vicious  in  Flanders,  or  the 
Flemings  very  prudent,  for  they  are  shod, 
in  all  the  villages  through  which  I  have 
passed,  on  a  most  solid  shoeing-brake, 
made  not  of  oak,  but  of  granite  (they 
have  a  rather  ugly  blue  granite  about 
here  and  employ  it  for  every  imaginable 
purpose).  This  custom  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  for  I  love  that  picturesque 
roadside  scene,  the  horse  and  the  busy 
smith. 

Two  days  ago,  I  saw  a  railway  for 
the  first  time,  a  few  leagues  oS  Mons. 
It  ran  along  the  high  road.  Two  horses 
did  the  work  of  thirty  and  dragged  five 
great  four-wheeled  waggons  laden  with 
coal.    It's  very  ugly. 

LiER,  19  August,  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I  have  been  through  Louvain, 
I  have  been  through  Malines,  I  am  at 
Lier  and  I  continue  my  letter.  I  am 
very  glad  to  think  that  your  father  has 
been  with  you  since  yesterday,  my  dear 
Adele,  and  that  while  papa  is  away  my 
Didinet  has  her  grandpapa. 

I  have  been  handsomely  indemnified 
for  all  the  foolish  towns  of  French  Flan- 
ders. Louvain  is  a  very  complete  and 
charming  city,  standing  as  it  were  in  a 
basin.  The  wonderful  Town-hall  is 
shaped  like  a  gigantic  reliquary.  It  is 
a  colossal  fifteenth-century  gem.  They 
have  painted  it  grey-yellow.  The  Town- 
hall  at  Mons  is  blue-grey.  They  have 
that  horrible  blue  granite  to  serve  them 
as  a  pretext  for  the  latter  colour.  They 
call  it  harmonising.  These  poor  Vandals 
have  a  mania  for  lime-wash.  ^ 

The  big  church  of  Louvain,  which  has 
half  fallen  to  pieces, t  teems  with  beauti- 
ful things.  The  chapels  are  crammed 
with  marvellous  paintings  and  perfect 
carvings.  You  see  nothing  but  festoons 
and  rich  mouldings  on  every  hand.  It  is 
all  arranged  haphazard,  without  order, 
promiscuously,  anyhow.  Each  of  the 
Belgian  churches  is  a  chaos,  but  a  chaos 
which  contains  a  world. 

fVictor  Hugo's  eldest  daughter  L^poldine. 
^The  Church  of  St.  Pierre  has  since  been 
restored. 
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The  cathedral  at  Malines  is  white- 
washed inside  and  stuffed  full  of  wild 
and  fantastic  specimens  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury art.  To  make  up  for  this,  the  ex- 
terior is  marvellous.  The  tower  is  terri- 
fying. I  went  up  it.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  feet  high,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  stairs !  Almost  twice  the 
height  of  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame. 
This  prodigious  work  is  unfinished.  It 
was  to  have  been  surmounted  by  a  spire 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,*  which 
would  have  made  it  overtop  the  great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh.  The  Dutch  were 
jealous  cf  it;  and  a  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try says  that  they  carried  oflF  to  Holland 
the  stones  intended  to  complete  the  great 
tower.  Each  face  of  this  tower  has  a 
gilded  iron  dial  forty-two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  whole  of  the  immense  edi- 
fice is  occupied  by  a  clock:  the  weights 
ascend,  the  wheels  turn,  the  pendulums 
swing  to  and  fro,  the  carillon  chimes. 
It  is  life,  it  is  a  soul. 

The  carillon  consists  of  thirty-eight 
bells,  each  struck  by  several  hammers, 
and  of  the  six  great  bells  of  the  tower, 
which  provide  the  bass.  These  six  great 
bells  are  all  in  tune,  except  the  principal 
bell,  which  is  now  cracked  and  which 
weighs  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  smallest  of  the  six  bells 
weighs  three  thousand  four  hundred. 
The  copper  cylinder  of  the  carillon 
weighs  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty- two  pounds.  It  is  pierced  with 
sixteen    thousand    eight    hundred    holes, 

*The  projected  height  of  the  whole  was 
550  feet,  which  would  have  made  it  the 
highest  tower  in   Christendom. 


which  give  egress  to  the  pins  that  catch 
the  strings  of  the  carillon  from  moment 
to  moment  as  required. 

The  railway  goes  through  Malines.  I 
went  to  look  at  it.  In  the  crowd  was  a 
poor  shandrydan-driver,  from  Picardy  or 
Normandy,  who  was  staring  piteously  at 
the  carriages  running  past,  drawn  by  the 
puffing  and  groaning  engine. 

"That's  faster  than  your  horses,"  I 
said. 

"No  wonder!"  replied  the  man.  "It's 
driven  by  a  thunderbolt." 

The  phrase  struck  me  as  fine  and  pic- 
turesque. 

In  addition  to  the  railway-waggons, 
they  have  a  curious  sort  of  carriage  here. 
It  is  a  wheel-barrow  with  a  dog  in  front 
and  a  woman  behind.  The  dog  pulls 
and  the  woman  pushes. 

I  am  still  in  the  most  profound  incog- 
nito here,  which  pleases  me  greatly.  I 
have  just  read  in  a  Belgian  newspaper 
that  "M.  Victor  Hugo  is  staying  at 
Rochefort  at  present." 

I  shall  be  at  Antwerp  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow  and  I  shall  have  your  letters. 
I  shall  have  news  from  all  of  you.  How 
happy  I  shall  be!  For  a  couple  of  days 
now,  I  have  been  curbing  my  impa* 
tience,  for  I  am  close  to  Antwerp  and 
longing  to  be  there,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  anything  behind  me.  There  are 
two  wonderful  Rubens  at  Malines  and 
I  shall  see  others  at  Lier  and  Turnhout. 
I  embrace  you,  my  dear  Adele,  also  your 
father  and  our  dear  little  ones.  I  love 
you  all.    I  am  still  baking  in  the  sun. 

Do  not  forget  to  write  to  me  hence- 
forth at  Dunkirk,  poste  restante. 


Elsnvhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the  announcement  of  the  fourth  paper  in 
Air,  Clayton  Hamilton's  "The  Trail  of  Stevenson,"  to  appear  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman.  In  that  issue  will  also  be  printed  the  second  part  of  "A 
Thackeray  Portfolio,"  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  October;  the  first  of  Mr, 
Arthur  E,  Bostwick's  papers  on  "The  Woman's  Club  and  its  Reading" ;  and  a  de- 
lightful article  on  "Modern  Magic,"  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
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Henry  James's  "Notes  on  Novel- 
ists"* 
It  *is  almost  two  score  years  ago  since 
the  editors  of  the  Library  Table — a  re- 
view long  since  dead  and  forgotten — per- 
mitted an  aspiring  apprentice  to  the  deli- 
cate art  of  reviewing  to  express  youthful 
enthusiasm  over  the  earliest  collection  of 
Mr.  Henry  James's  literary  criticisms, 
French  Poets  and  Novelists,  published  in 
1878.  In  the  thirty-seven  years  that  have 
passed  Mr.  James  has  garnered  other  of 
his  scattered  essays  in  appreciation, — Par- 
tial Portraits  (which  appeared  in  1888), 
and  Essays  in  London  and  Elsewhere 
(which  bears  the  date  of  1893).  And 
now,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-one 
years,  in  which  he  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  the  analysis,  qualitative  and 
quantitative,  of  the  modern  writers  most 
interesting  to  him,  he  has  again  recap- 
tured a  few  of  his  more  recent  studies  to 
fill  this  modestly  entitled  volume  of 
Notes  on  Novelists, 

What  he  has  given  us  in  all  these  suc- 
cessive volumes  is  only  a  winnowing  of 
his  many  criticisms.  For  example,  I  fail 
to  find  in  any  of  them  the  suggestive  re- 
view of  Zola's  Nana,  contributed  to  the 
Parisian — yet  another  dead  and  gone 
weekly — and  composed  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  novel  it  considered 
had  made  its  startling  apparition.  Nor 
do  I  discover  in  this  latest  volume,  Mr. 
James's  sole  venture  into  Shakespearian 
criticism,  an  introduction  to  The  Tern- 
J>est,  or  his  sole  effort  to  evaluate  an 
eighteenth  century  practitioner  of  the 
novelist's  art,  the  introduction  to  the 
Ficar  of  Wakefield.  I  miss  also  his  most 
brilliant  tribute  to  Coquelin,  the  most 
brilliant  comedian  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  finally,  I  cannot  but  regret 
more  especially  that  Mr.  James  has  not 
seen  fit  to  include  in  the  present  coUec- 

♦Notes  on  Novelists,  with  Some  Other 
Notes.  By  Henry  James.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


tion  the  fine,  clear,  sympathetic  study  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  originally  contributed  to  the 
North  American  Review  and  revised  by 
the  author  for  its  reappearance  in  Mr. 
William  Morton  Payne's  volume  con- 
taining significant  specimens  of  American 
Literary  Criticism  (issued  in  1904). 

Yet  even  if  these  delectable  dishes  arc 
wanting  it  is  a  rich  feast  to  which  Mr 
James  has  now  invited  us  in  his  hospita- 
ble fashion.  There  are  two  papers  on 
Balzac  to  supplement  the  two  contained 
in  French  Poets  and  Novelists;  and  here 
are  three  on  George  Sand  to  supplement 
the  single  study  in  the  earlier  volume. 
In  that  earlier  volume  he  had  a  paper 
on  "Charles  de  Bernard  and  Gustave 
Flaubert,"  a  somewhat  surprising  pair  to 
be  presented  in  double  harness;  and  in 
this  latest  volume  he  has  a  far  ampler  and 
more  searching  consideration  of  Flaubert 
all  by  himself.  In  Partial  Portraits  we 
had  a  friendly  sketch  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  in  Notes  on  Novelists  we 
have  another  and  equally  friendly  discus- 
sion of  the  same  rival  artist  in  words,  in 
story-telling  and  in  criticism, — this  last 
having  for  the  peg  on  which  it  hangs  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin's  edition  of  Stevenson's 
correspondence.  Although  the  contempo- 
rary review  of  Nana  has  not  been  re- 
plevined  from  the  swift  oblivion  of  the 
back  number  of  a  defunct  journal,  we 
have  now  a  more  mature  and  more  elabo- 
rate consideration  of  Zola's  powerfully 
quarried  and  massively  built  novels.  We 
have  also  an  illuminating  criticism  of  the 
younger  Dumas,  correcting  the  slightly 
disparaging  dismissal  in  one  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic  Sketches  of  1875.  And  finally 
there  are  two  suggestive  and  stimulating 
papers  on  two  erotic  Italian  story-tellers, 
d'Annunzio  and  Matilde  Serao,  piercing 
and  ultimately  annihilating  in  spite  of 
the  abundant  understanding  of  their  very 
different  endowments  for  the  art  of  fic- 
tion. 

When  we  take  account  of  the  varied 
contents  of  this  welcome  volume  we  note 
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that  its  title,  perfectly  descriptive  as  far 
as  it  goes,  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  might. 
These  are  really  "Notes  on  Novelists  by 
a  Novelist."  What  Mr.  James  has  here 
chosen  to  give  us  is  the  intimate  criticism 
of  a  most  expert  fellow-craftsman.  It  is 
glorified  shop-talk;  and  to  this  fact  it 
owes  a  large  part  of  its  appeal  to  the 
,  more  intelligent  reader.  In  dealing  with 
Balzac,  with  Flaubert,  with  Zola,  Mr. 
James  never  lets  us  forget  that  he  him- 
self is  also  an  artificer,  bred  in  the  studio, 
quick  to  apprehend  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  He  reveals  himself  as  interested 
immensely  and  necessarily  in  the  proc- 
esses of  the  art,  in  the  artist's  choice  of 
his  subject  and  in  his  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  it.  When  he  lays  down  a  novel 
instantly  does  he  ask  himself,  "Why  did 
the  author  do  this?"  and  a  moment  later 
he  puts  the  second  question,  "Why  did 
he  do  it  this  way?"  And  these  inquiries 
are  always  interesting,  even  if  Mr.  James 
is  right  in  thinking  "that  a  novelist  of 
a  right  aesthetic  sensibility  must  always 
find  more  in  any  other  novelist  worth 
considering  seriously  at  all  than  he  can 
perhaps  hope  to  impart  even  to  the  most 
intelligent  of  critics  pure  and  simple  his 
subtle  reasons  for"  (p.  154). 

Furthermore,  Mr.  James  takes  as 
the  themes  of  his  successive  investigations 
only  the  novelists  who  are  his  contempo- 
raries,— Balzac  being  only  an  apparent 
exception.  He  never  strays  back  beyond 
the  beginnings  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Excepting  only  for  a  chance  allusion  or 
two,  we  might  conclude  that  for  Mr. 
James  the  novel  began  with  Balzac,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  had  its  origin  in  George 
Sand.  To  him  Cervantes  and  Lesage 
and  Fielding  are  as  though  they  had 
never  existed;  even  Goethe  and  Jane 
Austen  and  Scott  are  outside  of  the  range 
of  his  interrogatories;  and  the  modern 
novel  seems  to  him  to  have  burgeoned 
into  bloom  suddenly  in  France  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  with  no  nour- 
ishing roots  in  the  past  or  in  other  lands. 
That  this  narrows  his  vision  is  indispu- 
table; but  it  is  almost  equally  indispu- 
table that  it  focusses  his  insight,  makes 
it  more  searching,  and  bestows  upon  it  a 


special  intensity.  It  is  often  very  helpful 
to  the  critic  that  he  restricts  himself  to 
the  limited  field  he  loves  best;  and  all 
these  criticisms  of  Mr.  James's  are  plain- 
ly labours  of  love.  He  is  affirmative 
rather  than  negative;  he  deals  with  the 
writers  whose  works  he  has  himself  most 
relished;  and  he  makes  us  partners  in  his 
pleasure  in  the  superb  equipment  of 
d'Annunzio,  even  if  he  ends  by  declaring 
the  emptiness  of  that  gifted  Italian's  car- 
nal conception  of  life. 

There  is  piquancy  in  returning  to  Mr. 
James's  very  acute  analysis  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  to  record  that  not  a  few  of  the 
remarks  he  makes  about  the  greatest  of 
French  critics  are  almost  equally  applic- 
able to  himself.  He  has  told  us  that  the 
critic,  in  Sainte-Beuve's  conception,  "was 
not  the  narrow  lawgiver  or  the  rigid  cen- 
sor that  he  is  often  assumed  to  be ;  he  was 
the  student,  the  inquirer,  the  interpreter, 
the  taker  of  notes,  the  active,  restless 
commentator,  whose  constant  aim  was  to 
arrive  at  justness  of  characterisation." 
And  again:  "He  valued  life  and  litera- 
ture equally  for  the  light  they  threw  upon 
each  other;  to  his  mind  one  implied  the 
other;  he  was  unable  to  conceive  them 
apart."  Finally,  Sainte-Beuve,  so  Mr. 
James  affirms,  "was  all,  a  writer,  a  critic, 
an  appreciator.  He  was  literary  in  every 
pulsation  of  his  being,  and  he  expressed 
himself  totally  in  his  literary  life.  .  .  . 
He  had  no  disturbing,  perverting  tastes; 
he  suffered  no  retarding,  embarrassing 
accidents." 

Probably  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  domi- 
nating quality  of  Sainte-Beuve  was  his  in- 
satiable curiosity ;  and  is  not  this  also  the 
dominating  quality  of  Mr.  James?  Mr. 
Brownell  has  already  told  us  that  in  his 
opinion  the  characteristic  attitude  of  Mr. 
James  is  that  of  scrutiny;  "his  inspira- 
tion is  curiosity."  Certainly  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mt.  James's  criticism  is  curiosity 
in  the  better  sense  of  that  much  abused 
word;  and  while  the  critic  needs  to  feel 
other  inspiration,  he  needs  none  more 
than  that.  In  criticism  Mr.  James's 
curiosity  forces  him  to  explore  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  an  author's  work  to  dis- 
cover his  secret,  to  find  the  password,  the 
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key,  that  will  admit  the  critic  to  the  in- 
ner citadel  wherein  the  essential  quality 
of  the  subject  stands  revealed  at  last. 
Mr.  James  does  not  scorn  criticism  of 
detail,  on  the  contrary,  but  he  is  never 
satisfied  with  that  except  as  it  may  guide 
him  to  the  centre  of  the  labyrinth.  He 
is  never  willing  to  quit  an  author  until 
he  has  been  able  to  extract  and  to  ex- 
press the  secret  which  explains  that  au- 
thor as  a  whole,  the  mainspring  of  all 
his  manifestation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers,  not  a 
few,  who  have  shrunk  away  from  Mr. 
James's  later  stories  because  they  were 
recondite  in  theme  and  involute  in  style, 
it  ought  to  be  noted  here  that  this  vol- 
ume of  criticism  is  neither  recondite  nor 
involute.  These  papers  seem  to  disclose 
a  keener  enjoyment  on  the  writer's  part, 
a  finer  rapture  than  could  be  detected  in 
certain  of  Mr.  James's  more  recent  and 
more  attenuated  novels.  And  as  a  result 
of  this  superior  zest,  there  is  more  gusto 
in  the  writing.  The  style  is  not  tortu- 
ous or  mystifying;  it  is  clear  almost  to 
transparency.  These  essays  prove  again 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Brownell's  as- 
sertion that  Mr.  James's  "vocabulary  is 
remarkable,  both  in  range  and  in  inti- 
mate felicity;  and  it  is  the  academic  vo- 
cabulary, rendered  vigorous  by  accents  of 
raciness,  now  and  then,  the  acme  of  lit- 
erary breeding,  without,  however,  a  trace 
of  bookish  aridity." 

On  the  score  of  style,  only  a  single 
protest  must  be  filed.  In  general  Mr. 
James's  writing  is  grammatically  impec- 
cable. Twice  in  this  volume  he  employs 
what  is  probably  in  his  hands  a  Galli- 
cism; on  page  2  and  again  on  page  45 
he  writes  "and  which"  when  there  is  no 
earlier  which  and  when  the  and  is  there- 
fore needless  and  annoying.  But  this  is 
a  linguistic  trifle.  What  is  more  serious, 
is  to  discover  Mr.  James  dropping  into  a 
Briticism  and  employing  directly  in  place 
of  as  soon  as  (pages  286  and  308).  If  this 
linguistic  lapse  is  the  result  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Great  Britain,  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen have  an  added  reason  for  desiring 
his  speedy  return  to  the  deserted  land  of 
his  birth.  Brander  Matthews, 


II,  III,  IV,  V 
Great  Families 

Social  philosophers  have  doubtless  over- 
worked the  principle  of  heredity.  It 
does  not  explain  everything,  and  it  leads 
into  a  moral  cul-de-sac  when  it  is  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  personal  respon- 
sibility. Man  is  in  truth  "his  own  star," 
and  "our  acts  our  angels  are,  for  good 
or  ill."  Yet  in  the  history  of  more  than 
one  family  there  appears  a  dominant 
strain.  No  matter  how  great  the  diver- 
sity of  individual  character,  ancestral 
traits  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  phenomenon  may  easily 
be  attested  by  personal  experience-  But 
it  arrests  the  attention  more  quickly  when 
the  family  that  illustrates  it  has  gained 
great  prominence  in  public  life.  In- 
stances in  our  own  country  will  readily 
occur  to  the  reader.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  however,  no  American  family  has 
yet  been  able  to  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  on  the  world's  stage  as  those  played 
by  the  families — three  English  and  one 
French — who  have  now  found  his- 
torians.* 

It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  if  tri- 
umphant democracy  will  offer  to  any 
family  in  the  future  the  opportunities 
which  these  families,  and  others  no  less 
distinguished,  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The 
recent  legislation  in  Great  Britain 
against  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to  fore- 
shadow a  great  change  in  the  social  and 
political  structure  of  the  nation — a 
change  the  consequences  of  which  are  yet 
unimaginable.  "The  governing  classes" 
is  already  becoming  an  empty  phrase. 
Yet  in  England,  at  least,  they  governed 
well.  So  long  as  the  royal  power  could 
be  freely  exercised,  it  was,  in  the  main, 

•The  Seymour  Family.  By  A.  Audrey 
Locke.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Cavendish  Family.  By  Francis 
Bickley.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  House  of  Cecil.  By  G.  Ravenscroft 
Dennis.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

La  Tremoille  Family.  From  the  Crusades 
to  the  French  Revolution.  By  Winifred 
Stephens.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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a  democratic  force.  That  is  to  say,  the 
King  used  the  people  against  the  nobles, 
and  fought  feudalism  by  defending  popu-  • 
lar  rights.  But  when,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  House  of  York,  the  old  nobility 
was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  House  of 
Tudor  began  to  build  up  its  tyranny  with 
the  aid  of  "new  men,"  these  men  them- 
selves, by  a  natural  political  evolution, 
became  the  chief  bulwarks  of  English 
liberty.  They  had  no  conception  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  masses  and  no  altruistic 
ideals;  they  represented  in  the  main,  un- 
der whatever  name,  the  principle  of 
Whiggism;  in  other  words,  enlightened 
selfishness.  But  by  their  resistance  to  the 
Stewarts,  by  their  ensuing  encroachments 
on  royal  rights,  ending  in  what  is  some- 
what illogically  described  as  "constitu- 
tional" monarchy,  they  built  up  an  aristo- 
cratic system  •  which  worked  smoothly 
and  effectively,  and  to  which  the  present 
British  Empire  owes  its  very  existence. 
A  roster  of  the  British  ministries  down 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
shows  how  truly  the  great  families  gov- 
erned the  country,  despite  such  notable 
exceptions  as  were  furnished  by  states- 
men like  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  And, 
before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  enhanced 
the  political  consequence  of  the  middle 
classes,  scarcely  any  exceptions  could  be 
named. 

None  of  the  three  great  families  with 
which  we  are  concerned  have  any  clear 
claim  to  Norman  blood.  Their  biog- 
raphers all  confess  that  the  reputed  gen- 
ealogies are  somewhat  mythical.  They 
are  not  comparable  in  this  respect  to 
families  like  the  Howards.  No  doubt 
there  are  tenth  transmitters  of  a  foolish 
face  who  can  boast  a  more  splendid  an- 
cestry. But  this  is  a  minor  matter. 
Every  one  of  them  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  public  affairs  for  nearly 
five  centuries;  and  that  is  a  long  time 
in  the  history  of  either  a  family  or  a 
nation.  The  Cecil  family,  it  is  true,  had 
its  period  of  obscuration.  From  the  first 
Earl  to  the  third  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
it  enjoyed  little  political  influence.  The 
founder  of  the  family  greatness,  of  course, 
was  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  The 


most  trusted  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors, 
and  the  one  most  worthy  of  trust,  his  is 
not  a  romantic  or  inspiring  figure.  His 
genuine  devotion  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
country  need  not  be  doubted ;  but  he  was 
neither  hero  nor  martyr,  though  he  had 
opportunities  to  become  both.  He  was 
at  least  "indifferent  honest"  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  age,  humane. 
"Very  astute,  false,  lying  and  full  of 
artifice,"  is  the  description  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador;  but  this  is  obviously  a 
prejudiced  view.  Of  his  two  sons  one 
became  Earl  of  Exeter  and  the  other  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  Thus  the  present  Mar- 
quesses of  Exeter  and  Salisbury  are  alike 
Cecils,  although  it  is  the  latter  who  is 
the  more  closely  associated  with  the  name. 
Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  played  an 
eminent  part  in  public  affairs ;  but  he  was 
an  enigma  to  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
character  is  even  yet  open  to  controversy. 
His  cousin,  Francis  Bacon,  hated  him,  as 
we  know;  but  he  had  personal  reasons. 
It  must  be  said  in  Robert  Cecil's  favour 
that,  whatever  his  lack  of  generous  feel- 
ing, he  was  genuinely  patriotic,  free  from 
the  corruption  so  rife  in  his  day,  and  with 
a  judgment  which  seldom  went  astray. 
Why  his  descendants  failed  so  miserably 
to  measure  up  to  his  abilities  is  an  inter- 
esting subject  for  speculation.  Never- 
theless, the  principle  of  heredity  was  more 
than  vindicated  by  the  career  of  the  third 
Marquess — "the"  Lord  Salisbury  of  our 
time.  Perhaps  he  has  hardly  yet  had  full 
justice  done  to  him,  though  in  some  re- 
spects his  services  to  his  country  were 
greater  than  those  of  either  Disraeli  or 
Gladstone.  Those  who  study  carefully 
his  labours  as  Prime  Minister  and  For- 
eign Secretary,  or  read  his  writings,  will 
be  impressed  by  the  commanding  quality 
of  his  intellect. 

That  the  Cavendish  family  is  a  great 
family  no  one  will  dispute,  and  it  has 
kept  well  in  the  public  eye  ever  since  the 
days  of  William  Cavendish,  a  protege  oi 
Thomas  Cromwell.  His  older  brother, 
George,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  au- 
thor of  that  Life  of  Cardinal  fVolsey, 
which  may  fairly  be  reckoned  among  our 
prose  classics.     William's  chief  exploit. 
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so  far  as  the  fortunes  of  the  family  were 
concerned,  was  his  marriage  to  "Bess  of 
Hardwick,"  who,  though  she  married  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  after  his  death,  con- 
tinued to  care  for  the  fortunes  of  the 
Cavendishes.  The  story  of  her  relations 
with  Mary  Stewart,  of  whom  for  a  time 
Lord  Shrewsbury  was  unwillingly  forced 
to  take  charge,  is  well  known.  Both 
women  had  bitter  tongues,  and  they  did^ 
not  love  each  other.  The  first-born  son 
of  Bess  left  no  lawful  heirs,  and  the  es- 
tates passed  to  his  brother.  William 
Cavendish,  first  Early  of  Devonshire, 
was  a  prudent  sort  of  person.  But  his 
immediate  descendants  more  often  acted 
on  impulse.  The  William  Cavendish 
who  was  made  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
known  as  **the  loyal  Duke,"  and  served 
Charles  I  well  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
he  who  married  the  lady  known  as  "the 
learned  Duchess."  His  father  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Cavendish  and 
Bess  of  Hard  wick.  His  estates,  by  a 
series  of  marriages,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dukes  of  Portland.  The 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the 
peers  chiefly  responsible  for  the  coming 
of  William  of  Orange,  was  the  originator 
of  the  Whig  tradition  which  has  since 
characterised  the  house.  Indeed,  for  two 
centuries  in  its  history  there  has  been 
very  little  variation  from  type.  The  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire — still  best  known  as 
Lord  Hartington — was  an  almost  per- 
fect example  of  Whiggism.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  brilliant  Duchess  Georgi- 
ana,  who  was  the  stay  of  the  house  in  her 
day,  would  have  approved  him  or  have 
known  quite  what  to  make  of  him.  But 
his  political  career  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  service  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  classes  was  able  to 
do  for  his  country. 

Mr.  Bickley,  the  historian  of  the 
family,  naturally  takes  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  the  late  Duke's  attainments ; 
but  with  all  his  ingenuity  he  cannot  make 
these  appear  more  than  respectable.  Lord 
Hartington — to  distinguish  him  by  the 
title  which  he  held  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  career — was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence   and    sound    judgment.     But    he 


owed  his  advancement  to  his  family  con- 
nections rather  than  to  his  own  abilities. 
If  he  had  not  been  Lord  Hartington  no 
one  would  have  thought  him  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gladstone  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  writer  has  seldom 
had  the  misfortune  to  hear  so  dull  a 
speaker  as  he.  Yet  he  did  genuine  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  He  was  more  valu- 
able to  it  in  a  crisis  than  a  man  more 
brilliant  but  less  trusted  would  have  been. 
He  might  be  narrow;  he  might  be  ob- 
stinate; but  he  was  undeniably  sincere. 
No  selfish  motives  inspired  his  conduct. 
He  was  always  true  to  the  traditions  of 
his  position.  There  will  be  a  loss  to 
English  public  life  when  such  traditions 
lose  their  force. 

The  Seymours  have  been  a  family  of 
another  sort.  Although  the  other  form 
of  the  name,  St.  Maur,  suggests  a 
French  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  ancestry  clearly  beyond  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  children  of  Sir  John  Sey- 
mour, who  lived  at  Wolf  Hall  in  Tudor 
times,  were  the  first  to  make  the  family 
famous.  These  children  were  the  Jane 
Seymour  who  become  the  third  Queen  of 
Henry  VIII  and  the  mother  of  Edward 
VI,  and  her  two  brothers,  Edward,  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  Lord  Protector  when 
his  nephew  came  to  the  throne,  and 
Thomas,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Lord 
High  Admiral.  Both  men  were  am- 
bitious and  unscrupulous  and  both  came 
to  violent  ends.  It  was  Thomas,  of 
course,  who  was  once  a  candidate  for  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  though 
he  afterward  married  the  widowed 
Queen  Katherine,  Henry's  sixth  and  last 
spouse.  Even  after  that  there  were  love 
passages  between  him  and  the  future 
Queen,  how  serious  is  still  a  matter  of 
speculation.  It  is  difficult  from  the  evi- 
dence to  believe  in  Elizabeth's  inno- 
cence. The  Seymour  family,  like  the 
others,  branched  off  in  various  directions. 
There  were»  for  example,  the  Seymours 
of  Trowbridge  and  the  Seymours  of 
Berry  Pomeroy.  The  title  of  Duke  of 
Somerset  remained  with  the  former;  the 
fourth  to  hold  it  was  known  as  "the 
proud    duke."    He  was   esteemed   "the 
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most  ridiculous  man  of  his  time/'  so  ar- 
rogantly did  he  carry  himself.  It  is  re- 
lated that  he  rebuked  his  second  wife  for 
touching  his  arm  with  a  fan  by  saying, 
"Madam,  my  first  duchess  was  a  Percy, 
and  she  never  took  such  a  liberty."  Yet 
he  had  some  substantial  virtues.  He  was 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  though  Burnet 
called  him  "rather  a  ministry  spoiler  than 
a  ministry  maker."  The  Earls  of  Egre- 
mont  are  among  his  descendants. 

There  is  more  interest  in  the  story  of 
the  Seymours  of  Berry  Pomeroy.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  son  of  the  Lord 
Protector  by  his  first  wife,  whom  he  re- 
pudiated on  the  ground  of  unfaithfulness. 
The  third  Edward  Seymour  became 
Baron  Seymour.  The  sixth  Edward  and 
fourth  Baron  Seymour  was  "the  great 
Sir  Edward,"  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
the  days  of  his  cousin,  "the  proud  duke." 
He  had  his  share  of  pride,  too.  When 
the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  Sir  Edward 
was  among  those  who  greeted  him.  "You 
are  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  family?" 
asked  the  Prince.  "Pardon  me,  sir,"  the 
Speaker  replied;  "the  Duke  is  of  my 
family."  His  second  son  by  his  second 
wife  was  responsible  for  notable  exten- 
sions of  the  family  tree;  he  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Marquesses  of  Hertford  and 
of  various  distinguished  Conways,  in- 
cluding the  General.  It  was  the  third 
Marquess  of  Hertford  who  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Monmouth  in  Con- 
ingsby  and  who  suggested  to  Thackeray 
the  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne. 
The  Seymours  have  contributed  liberally 
to  the  British  navy,  as  the  names  of  not 
a  few  admirals  and  other  officers  of  high 
rank  indicate. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  vital  dif- 
ference between  the  English  and  the 
Continental  nobility  is  offered  by  the 
story  of  the  great  French  family  of  La 
Tremoille.  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Wini- 
fred Stephens  begins  her  narrative  with  a 
split  infinitive  and  continues  it  with  al- 
most every  vice  of  style  it  is  possible  for 
a  single  writer  to  achieve;  for  she  has  a 
subject  of  the  utmost  interest.  One  of 
the  early  members  of  the  family,  Georges 


de  La  Tremoille,  was  among  the  worst 
men  of  his  time.  Many  will  recall  him 
as  one  of  the  enemies  of  Jeanne  P*Arc 
(whom  Miss  Stephens  persists  in  calling 
Joan  of  Arc),  but  this  was  by  no  means 
the  only  injury  he  wrought  on  France. 
His  descendants,'  fortunately,  did  better 
service  for  their  country;  they  held  up 
the  hands  of  Louis  XI  in  his  rfforts  to 
check  the  power  of  Burgundy ;  they 
fought  in  the  Italian  wars;  they  took  part 
in  the  Crusades.  They  became  great 
feudal  princes;  they  intermarried  with 
famous  houses — Montmorency,  Nassau, 
Aragon,  Stanley,  Conde,  Sobieski — and 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out  they  were 
striking  examples  of  the  faults  and  merits 
of  the  Ancien  Regime.  But  of  any  real 
understanding  of  the  national  life,  of  any 
real  sympathy  with  the  people  as  a  whole, 
they,  like  the  members  of  every  nobility 
which  becomes  a  caste,  showed  little  com- 
prehension. The  great  English  families, 
however  haughty  in  bearing,  have  never 
admitted  the  principle  of  caste.  The 
commoner  of  to-day  may  be  a  peer  to- 
morrow ;  indeed,  there  are  certain  families 
of  long  descent  which  boasts  of  never 
having  had  a  title  in  their  possession. 
Thus  we  find  the  English  nobility,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  summoning  of  the 
first  Parliament,  truly  an  integral  part 
of  the  nation.  The  old  French  nobility, 
on  the  other  hand,  stood  as  a  class 
apart. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  the 
history  of  the  two  countries  the  results 
of  this  radical  distinction.  A  reading  of 
these  interesting  volumes,  however,  will 
suggest  to  the  reader  where  such  an  in- 
vestigation would  lead  us. 

Edward  Fuller. 

VI 

Maeterlinck's    "The    Unknown 

Guest"* 

A  lady,  on  being  handed  a  scarf,  fore- 
tells therefrom  in  detail  a  sad  event  that 
actually  happens  to  the  owner  at  an  hour 
prestated.     An  Ampere  at   the  age  of 

•The  Unknown  Guest.  By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 
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three  does  unexpected  sums  in  arithmetic. 
A  horse,  suddenly  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  his  lesson  and  on  being  asked  why, 
answers  "because  I  am  tired"  by  tapping 
out  this  meaning  with  his  hoofs  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  special  alphabet.  These 
are  examples  of  the  innumerable  evi- 
dences of  that  strange  "unknown  guest" 
which  would  really  seem  to  be  dwelling 
with  us  on  earth. 

The  testimony  is  as  undeniable  as  or- 
dinary human  testimony  can  well  be. 
For  two  centuries  and  more  men  toyed 
and  jested  with  electricity  without  real- 
ising at  all  the  immense  and  beneficial 
force  which  we  know  by  that  term  to- 
day. May  we  not  thus  be  toying  and 
jesting  with  a  still  more  miraculous  and 
powerful  agency  within  our  brains  and 
souls,  and  which  our  author  designates 
by  the  title  of  his  book?  Veridical  ap- 
paritions and  hallucinations,  haunted 
houses,  the  "fire  walk"  of  the  Orient 
are  also  varied  illustrations  of  that  weird 
visitor  whose  presence,  so  little  acknowl- 
edged, is  perhaps  withoujt  any  ulterior 
significance,  and  yet  perhaps  is  capable 
of  bringing  all  the  universe  into  our  laps. 

To  set  these  examples  more  vividly  be- 
fore the  mind,  Maeterlinck  describes  the 
famous  "rope-climbing  trick"  of  the  Far 
East:  "The  juggler  takes  his  stand  in  an 
open  space,  far  from  any  tree  or  house. 
He  is  accompanied  only  by  a  child ;  and 
his  only  impedimenta  are  a  bundle  of 
ropes  and  an  old  canvas  sack.  The  jug- 
gler throws  one  end  of  the  rope  up  in 
the  air;  and  the  rope,  as  though  drawn 
by  an  invisible  hook,  uncoils  and  rises 
straight  into  the  sky  until  the  end  disap- 
pears; and  soon  after,  there  come  tum- 
bling down  from  the  blue  two  arms,  two 
legs,  a  head  and  so  on,  all  of  which  the 
wizard  picks  up  and  crams  into  the  sack. 
He  next  utters  a  few  words  of  magic  over 
it  and  opens  it;  and  the  child  steps  out, 
bowing  and  smiling  to  the  spectators." 

Equally  strange,  and  very  charming,  is 
the  account  also  of  the  wonderful  horses 
of  Elberfeld.  The  resolute  doubter 
might  not  forever  deny  the  likelihood  of 
the  "psychic  flash"  in  man.  What  about 
its  kindred  evidence  in  four-footed  ani- 
mals?    For  "behold,  one  fine  day,  with- 


out any  perceptible  transition,  he  (one 
of  the  cunning  Elberfeld  horses)  seems 
to  know  the  meaning  of  a  host  of  words 
which  possess  no  interest  for  him;  which 
represent  to  him  no  picture,  no  memory; 
which  he  has  never  had  occasion  to  con- 
nect with  any  sensation,  agreeable  or 
disagreeable.  He  handles  figures  which 
even  to  a  man  are  nothing  but  obscure 
and  abstract  ideas." 

Is  our  subliminal  akin  to  that  of  brute 
creation?  Is  there  a  direct  bridge  across 
between  their  subconscious  minds  and 
ours  ?  Would  brutes,  like  boys  and  girls, 
become  reasonably  our  equals  if  we  only 
trained  them  as  carefully  as  we  do  chil- 
dren? If  an  infant  of  three,  like  Whatc- 
ley  or  Gauss,  can  perform  arithmetical 
triumphs  which  are  quite  outside  their 
experience  or  lives  as  babies,  why  may 
not  horses  do  things  indicating  an  edu- 
cated intelligence  quite  outside  their 
hitherto  recognised  plane  as  horses? 

As  to  humans,  this  book  of  psychomet- 
ric manifestations,  which  cause  the  reader 
to  rub  his  eyes  oft  and  anon  as  if  to  wipe 
them  free  from  the  diamond  dust  of  the 
miraculous,  leads  us  intelligently  and 
plausibly  along  the  border  realms  of 
those  phantasms  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  whereat  the  more  sensitive  mem- 
bers of  mankind  have  always  marvelled. 
Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  able  clearly  to 
read  the  meaning  here,  if  real  meaning 
there  truly  is.  All  persons  have  ac- 
quaintances who  seem  to  present  a  thin 
shell  toward  infinity.  When  they  die, 
one  says,  "well,  they  never  seemed  to 
belong  to  earth."  In  literature  Shelley 
perhaps  first  comes  to  mind  as  having  this 
distinction. 

Through  these  "sensitives"  mankind 
has  felt  at  times  that  a  contact  with  the 
Beyond  might  become  direct  and  unde- 
niable. If  we  hand  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
are  all  that  we  are  about  to  do,  see,  suf- 
fer, already  irrevocably  contained  and  in- 
scribed in  the  letter  at  the  moment  when 
we  last  handled  it?  If  we  do  impreg- 
nate with  our  human  "fluid"  all  that  we 
are  in  touch  with,  and  were  we  able  as 
"sensitives"  or  psychometers  to  read  its 
message,  could  we  not  at  once  know  the 
past  and  future  of  our  fellows? 
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Says  our  author:  "It  seems  more  and 
piore  certain  that,  as  cells  of  an  immense 
organism,  we  are  connected  with  every- 
thing that  exists  by  an  inextricable  net- 
work of  vibrations,  waves,  influences^  of 
nameless,  numberless  and  uninterrupted 
fluids.  Nearly  always,  in  nearly  all 
men,  everything  carried  along  by  these 
invisible  wires  falls  into  the  depths  of 
the  unconsciousness  and  passes  unper- 
ceivcd,  which  does  not  mean  that  it  re- 
mains inactive." 

All  recorded  phantasms  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  leave  of  course  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  dead  play  a  part.  The 
neo-spiritualist  holds  that  'they  remain 
as  an  active  entity  around  and  about  us. 
But  we  may  be  in  contact  with  unde- 
termined forces  which  are  quite  apart 
from  the  existence  of  the  dead.  The 
"unknown  guest"  may  perhaps  ignore 
them  quite  as  much  as  does  the  force  of 
electricity.  Or  if  this  "guest"  shall  be- 
come as  fully  identified  and  harnessed-up 
as  are  electrical  forces,  it  may  be  the 
connecting  link  to  prove  the  deathless- 
ness  of  man  and  the  eternity  of  immor- 
tality. 

The  great  bent  of  modernity  has  been 
toward  the  study  of  matter  rather  than 
mind.  We  know  more  about  mechanics 
than  about  the  soul.  We  know  more 
about  the  life  of  the  stomach  than  the  life 
of  the  brain.  We  know  a  vast  amount 
about  material  laws  and  nothing  very 
precisely  about  any  spiritual  laws  or 
whether  there  really  are  any  such  for  this 
globe.  What  would  have  happened  if 
the  modern  bent,  instead,  had  been  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  mind  and 
spirit?  How  different  would  then  have 
been  our  present  civilisation?  The  "un- 
known guest"  might  now  be  as  familiar 
as  are  now  the  steam  engine  and  the 
electric  light.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
might  be  without  either  locomotive  or 
dynamo.  We  would  be  more  spiritual, 
more  full  of  faith  and  hope,  but  still 
perhaps  not  less  poor  in  material  wealth, 
material  comforts  and  conveniences. 

Maeterlinck  and  his  manifesting  world 
of  the  strange  visitor  belong  to  the  great 
minor  current  of  modern  drift,  while  the 
great  major  current  has  been  toward  ma- 


terialism as  the  result  of  this  study  of 
matter.  The  present  European  war  ap- 
parently will  increase  the  strength  and 
volume  of  the  latter's  dominion.  The 
horrible  materialism  of  gigantic  battles, 
the  dominance  of  iron  and  cannon  over 
human  happiness,  the  threatened  engen- 
dering* of  a  new  and  terrible  output  of 
concrete  hatred  that  will  require  decades 
to  be  reduced  and  transmuted  into  new 
faith  and  hope,  seem  singularly  and  over- 
poweringly  to  appear  at  this  time  when 
the  visits  of  the  unknown  guest  among 
humans  were  beginning  to  be  some- 
what scientifically  and  sanely  recog- 
nised, if  still  extremely  diflident  and  un- 
certain. 

If  man  could  become  more  or  less  a 
psychometer  as  he  is  more  or  less  a  me- 
chanic, might  he  not  more  rapidly,  wide- 
ly and  effectively  be  able  to  marry  the 
past  and  the  future  into  a  single  unit, 
and  establish  himself  as  a  potent  organic 
soul  identified  and  unified  with  the  great 
All?  Our  modern  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical bent  has  erased  to  some  extent  the 
limitations  on  human  existence,  but  how 
relatively  small  and  painfully  slow  the 
process!  If  the  unknown  guest  had  al- 
ready been  proven  to  be  a  valid  poten- 
tiality and  we  had  been  cultivating  its 
acquaintance  with  like  assiduity  during 
all  these  modern  generations,  we  might 
now  be  grander  and  loftier  individuals, 
dominating  life  with  a  puissant  magic 
and  sweep  instead  of  feebly  quivering 
under  its  lash. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena is  conceded  to  be  precognition  or 
foretelling  the  future.  Were  we  psycho- 
meters,  able  to  translate  these  peculiar 
manifestations,  we  would  not  be  spirit- 
ualists or  telepathists  or  positive  religion- 
ists or  theosophists  or  fakirs.  We  would 
simply  be  annihilators  of  time  and  space. 
For,  time  may  be  the  father  of  space  or 
space  the  father  of  time.  And  we  might 
become  the  father  of  both  as  we  are  now 
their  creatures. 

At  any  rate  it  is  time  and  space  that 
have  always  overpowered  man.  To  solve 
and  conquer  them,  to  bring  them  into  our 
tame  and  narrowed  domesticity,  is  the 
final  and  total  aim  of  all  science  and  all 
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philosophy.  Could  we  destroy  the  ef- 
ifects  of  their  fearful  stretches,  the  past 
and  future  would  merge  into  the  easy 
embraces  of  the  present,  and  the  distant 
would  unite  with  the  near-at-hand  and 
come  meekly  within  the  borders  of  our 
daily  consciousness. 

If  man  is  so  important  in  the  universe 
that  all  his  doings  and  the  scenes  of  his 
daily  endeavours  are  forever  preserved  as 
"astral  negatives,"  prints  from  which 
may  be  reproduced  at  will  like  prints 
from  a  photographer's  negative,  is  it  not 
logical  to  suppose  that  he  may  be  able  in 
time  to  read  the  future  as  the  past,  pro^ 
vided  the  future  does  in  fact  preexist? 
If  "ever)rwhere"  and  "always"  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  it  would  seem  that 
man  must  discover  and  develop,  out  of 
his  subliminal  hypersensitiveness  or  else- 
where, a  higher  power  that  will  permit 
him  to  identify  and  unify  Now  with  for- 
ever and  Here  with  everywhere. 

But  does  the  human  race  wish  to  be 
able  to  foretell  what  is  unavoidably  fated 
to  come  about?  Would  not  that  destroy 
progress?  Would  it  banish  hope  and 
joy?  The  baffling  fact  is,  meanwhile, 
that  the  recorded  precognitions  and  pre- 
monitions thus  far  have  related  to  unim- 
portant or  frivolous  matters  or  to  un- 
pleasant incidents  or  dread  catastrophes. 
They  never  or  very  rarely  refer  to  any- 
thing desirable  or  happy,  not  to  say  any- 
thing vital  or  profitable  that  might  be 
yoked  up  advantageously  to  human  prog- 
ress or  that  might  galvanise  human  fe- 
licity. After  all,  as  Maeterlinck  asks, 
"can  the  great  soul  of  the  universe  be 
(but)  the  soul  of  a  great  baby?" 

No  explorer  or  populariser  of  the  mys- 
tic senses,  of  the  Beyond,  is  better 
adapted  for  the  feat  than  Maeterlinck, 
as  illustrated  in  the  five  essays  compris- 
ing the  present  volume.  The  translator, 
Teixeira  de  Mattos,  is  a  kindred,  Dutch 
spirit  from  just  across  the  Scheldt.  He 
has  translated  much  of  Maeterlinck's 
rarefied  French  and  exercises  a  practiced 
hand  at  the  task. 

As  for  Maeterlinck  himself,  his  read- 
ers here  cannot  but  be  keeping  in  mind 
that  he  is  a  Belgian  with  a  French  edu- 


cation and  habit  of  life.  He  is  thus 
unique  in  combining  the  dreamy  mysti- 
cism of  the  more  northern  country  of 
fogs  and  mists  with  the  bright  French 
sense  of  orderliness  and  lucidity.  He 
was  educated  a  lawyer  and  studied  also 
as  a  philosophe.  His  mind  is  therefore 
trained  to  reason  and  balance. 

And  above  all  he  is  a  great  poet,  mas- 
ter of  language:  a  supreme  artist.  This 
means  that  he  writes  to  produce  a  per- 
manent impression,  an  enduring  mark. 
He  can  make  a  page  graceful  in  flight, 
befl uttered  with  thrilling  dashes  of  col- 
our. The  shadowy  brush  of  unseen 
wings  from  the  thin  upper  atmospheres 
can  visit  his  pictured  paragraphs  when- 
ever he  wills.  His  delicate  but  compre- 
hensive reach  and  thrust  of  words,  with- 
out any  appreciable  effort,  bring  to  the 
reader's  consciousness  a  relief  and  re- 
freshment rather  than  the  weight  and 
fatigue  of  ingrowing  problems,  the  less 
soluble  the  more  they  arc  solved. 

And  so  he  is  plausible,  inviting,  as  he 
debouches  readily  out  upon  the  Infinite. 
He  treads  into  the  domains  of  the  Un- 
charted in  such  a  gentle  manner  that  one 
is  persuaded  to  follow  him,  whereas  the 
under-languaged  dogmatiser  or  the  dull 
technical  expert  dismay  and  drive  one 
back  into  his  hard  shell  of  material  doubt 
and  stubbornness.  A  philosopher  and 
zoologist,  a  mild  stoic  educated  as  a  Cath- 
olic, drifting  back  and  forth  with  the 
annual  seasons  between  perfumed  Grasse 
and  the  magnificent  mediaeval  ruins  of 
Saint  Wandrille,  where  the  dainty  pas- 
tures of  Normandy  lie,  Maeterlinck, 
now  fifty-two,  is  still  tapping  hauntingly 
at  the  gates  of  the  Unknown. 

Stuart  Henry, 

VII 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operas* 

The  addition  of  a  fat  volume  to  the  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  will  be  hailed  joyfully  by  the 
great  army  of  those  to  whom  the  famous 

*GiIbert  and  Sullivan  and  Their  Operas. 
By  Francois  Cellier  and  Cunninjsham 
Bridgeman.  Boston:  Little,  Bro^n  and  Com- 
pany, 
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Savoy  operas  are  a  loving  and  a  living 
memory.  Your  true  Savoyard — and 
America  has  them  in  numbers  at  least 
as  great  as  England  herself — is  insatiable 
in  his  greed  for  information  and  anec- 
dote about  the  brilliant  little  group  who 
contributed  so  bountifully  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations.  The  present  volume,  which 
is  the  joint  work  of  Franqois  Cellier, 
musical  director  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
and  Cunningham  Bridgeman,*a  school- 
mate of  Sullivan  and  faithful  "Camp- 
follower"  (as  he  phrases  it)  "of  the 
D*Oyly  Carte  Army  Corps"  is  replete 
with  personal  and  intimate  glimpses  of 
the  trio — librettist,  composer  and  man- 
ager. Likened  by  the  authors  to  the 
Three  Musketeers,  the  comparison  is  ir- 
resistibly heightened  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  really  four  of  them!  For  Mrs. 
D*Oyly  Carte  was  as  closely  identified 
with  the  group  as  was  Dumas's  hero 
with  his  three  friends. 

Of  course  there  is  really  little  new 
light  to  be  shed  to-day  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Savoy  Opera,  and  yet  as 
one  turns  the  pages  of  the  new  volume 
he  realises  perhaps  for  the  first  time  what 
a  close  bond  of  sympathy  held  the  family 
of  Savoyards  together. 

Away  from  their  duties  at  the  theatre  they 
frequently  assembled  •to  enjoy  some  sort  of 
recreation.  They  had  their  sports,  notably 
cricket.  A  strong  team  was  formed  under 
the  captaincy  of  Rutland  Barrington  (the 
orginal  Pooh  Bah)  and  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, they  generally  held  their  own  in  the 
field. 

Very  enjoyable  was  the  annual  river  pic- 
nic to  which  I  was  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion honoured  with  an  invitation.  It  took 
place  on  a  summer's  Sunday.  The  full  com- 
pany, under  the  supreme  command  of  Mr. 
Carte,  embarked  in  two  commodious  steam 
launches,  one  bearing  the  flag  of  the  author, 
the  other  that  of  the  composer,  both  flags 
suggesting  pinafores  of  different  design. 
During  the  voyage  up-stream  the  boats  ex- 


changed repeated  broadsides  of  chaff  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  Gilbert  and  his  merry  crew 
always  got  the  better  oi  the  playful  duel. 

The  account  of  a  Savoy  premier  with 
its  improvised  prefatory  concert,  in  which 
both  gallery  and  pit  united  to  render  the 
favourite  choruses  from  the  earlier  works 
makes  most  interesting  reading.  These 
performances  "in  front"  became  a  recog- 
nised feature  of  the  occasion,  so  that  au- 
thor and  composer  and  the  company  be- 
hind the  curtain  used  to  join  in  the  ap- 
plause that  followed  each  number.  Al- 
together they  must  have  been  jolly  af- 
fairs. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  Savoy 
traditions  were  guarded  by  the  public 
sometimes  led  to  amusing  results.  They 
discouraged  every  production  in  which 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  did  not  collabo- 
rate; and  when  Haddon  Hall,  of  which 
Sidney  Grundy  contributed  the  book, 
was  produced  they  would  have  so  little 
to  do  with  it,  that  Grundy  wrote  a  sharp 
letter  to  the  papers  suggesting  that  a  bill 
be  introduced  into  parliament  making  it 
a  penal  oflEence  to  supply  the  Savoy 
Theatre  with  a  libretto.  It  was  this 
strong  family  feeling  which  in  large  meas- 
ure accounted  for  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  all  the  Savoy  productions  for 
which  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  not 
jointly  responsible.  After  the  breach 
with  Gilbert,  Mr.  Carte  tried  his  best  to 
supply  substitutes — ^Grundy,  Pinero,  Bar- 
rie  and  Conan  Doyle,  but  without  avail. 
A  pathetic  admission  of  this  fact  was 
contained  in  one  of  Gilbert's  letters  to 
Cellier,  written  after  Sullivan's  death: 

A  Gilbert  is  of  no  use  without  a  Sullivan, 
and  I  can't  And  one! 

In  a  desultory  and  frankly  informal 
way,  the  history  of  these  days  is  told, 
Mr.  Bridgeman  taking  up  the  pen  where 
Mr.  Cellier  lays  it  down.  It  would  be 
ea-^y  to  quote  at  length  from  the  book, 
but  in  fairness  to  the  authors  the  original 
should  be  read.      ,    Lewis  M.  Isaacs, 
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Looking  After  Sandy 
Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore 
Twenty-fourth  of  June 
Wall  of  Partition 

Eyes  of  the  World 

Twenty-fourth  of  June 

Love  Insurance 

Bambi 

Hidden  Children 

Bambi 

Eyes  of  the  World 

Wall  of  Partition 


4TH  ON  List 
Saturday's  Child 
Auction  Block 
Delia  Blanchflower 
Bambi 

Auction  Block 
Wall  of  Partition 
Gideon's  Band 
Prince  of  Graustark 
Auction  Block 
Diane  of  the  Green  Van 
Saturday's  Child 
Saturday's  Child 
The  Victim 
Wall  of  Partition 
Bambi 

Love  Insurance 
The  Raft 
Clean  Heart 
Mutiny  of  Elsinore 
Clark's  Field 
The  Witch 
Bambi 

Twenty-fourth  of  June 
How  it  Happened 
Wall  of  Partition 
The  Victim 
Lone  Wolf 
Prince  of  Graustark 
Eyes  of  the  World 
Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Salamander 
How  it  Happened     • 
Saturday's  Child 
Fortunate  Youth 
Hidden  Children 

Polly  anna 
Personality  Plus 
Saturday's  Child 
Prince  of  Graustark 
Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Clarion 
Bambi 
Prince  of  Graustark 


5TH  ON  List 
Hidden  Children 
Prince  of  Graustark 
Children  of  Banishment 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
The  Climber 
The  Victim 
Big  Tremaine 
Wall  of  Partition 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
Under  Cover 
On  Seaboard 
Clean  Heart 
Gideon's  Band 
Prince  of  Graustark 
Wall  of  Partition 
Prince  of  Graustark 
In  My  Youth 
Personality  Plus 
Eyes  of  the  World 
Hidden  Children 
Eyes  of  the  World 
Prince  of  Graustark 
Bambi 

Street  of  Stars 
Saturday's  Child 
Hidden  Children 
Duke  of  Oblivion 
Clean  Heart 
Love  Insurance 
Way  of  the  Strong 
The  Clarion 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
Prince  of  Graustark 
T.  Tembarom 
Auction  Block 

How  it  Happened 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
The  Clarion 
Wall  of  Partition 
Pollyanna 
The  Raft 
The  Salamander 
Lone  Wolf 


6th  on  List 
How  it  Happened 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Encounter 
How  it  Happened 
Perch  of  the  Devil 
One  Clear  Call 
Auction  Block 
Eyes  of  the  World 
Twenty-fourth  of  June 
Pollyanna 
Love  Insurance 
Duke,  of  Oblivion 
Twenty-fourth  of  June 
Auction  Block 
Gideon's  Band 

Eyes  of  the  World 

Eyes  of  the  World 

Bambi 

Prince  of  Graustark 

Saturday's  Child 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

Eyes  of  the  World 

Gideon's  Band 

The  Witch 

Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 

Twenty-fourth  of  June 

They  Who  Question 

Bambi 

KentKnowles/'Quahaug" 

World's  End 

Twentv-fourth  of  June 

The  Salamander 

You   Never   Know   Your 

Luck 
Laddie  , 

Pollyanna 

Twenty-fourth  of  June 
Saturday's  Child 
The  Wall  Between 
Wall  of  Partition 
Love  Insurance 
Big  Tremaine 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
•excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  October  jt/t: 

1.  They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.     Antin. 

2.  Photo  Plays.     Nelson. 

3.  Europe  Since  1815.     Hazen. 

4.  Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

5.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 

For  the  week  ending  October  14///; 

1.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.     Bernhardi. 

2.  War  and  America.     Miinsterberg. 

3.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin. 

4.  Misalliance.     Shaw. 

5.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 


For   the  week  ending   October  21st: 

1.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.     Bernhardi. 

2.  Essays.     Meynell. 

3.  Poems.     Tagore. 

4.  Truth  About  Ulster.    Moore. 

5.  Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 

For  the  week   ending   October  2%th: 

1.  Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 

2.  Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

3.  How  Germany  Makes,  War.     Bernhardi. 

4.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 

5.  Efficiency  and  Relief.     Devine. 

6.  They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.    Antin. 


BOOKS — NON- FICTION— IN  DEMAND— FROM  THE  BOOKSELLERS'  LISTS 


Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.     Graves. 

Germany  and  the  Next  War.     Bernhardi. 

Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 

The  War  and  America.     Miinsterberg. 

What  Men  Live  By.     Cabot. 


The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.    Heger- 

mann-Lindencrone. 
Poems.     Tagore. 

The  Life  of  the  Bee.     Maeterlinck. 
Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  470 
and  471)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
sy>tem: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  Miy  list  receives  10 

2d    "  "  "          "  8 

3d    "  '♦  "          "  7 

4th  "  "  "           "  6 

5th  "  •'  "           "  5 

6th  "  "  "           "  4 


See  GUIDE   FOR    BUYERS 
Page  72  Advertising  Section. 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in 
tht  order  of  demand  during  the  month  arc: 

POINTS 

1.  The    Eyes    of    the    World.      Wright. 

(Booiif   Supply.)      $1.35 268 

2.  The     Prince     of     Graustark.       Mc- 

Cutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.)    $x.3S>'   195 

3.  Bambi.     Cooke.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.2$    137 

4.  The  Auction   Block.     Beach.      (Har- 

per.)    $1.35 124 

5.  The    Wall    of    Partition.      Barclay. 

$1.35     8a 

6.  Saturday's    Child.      Norris.       (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50 67 


THE  BOOKMAN 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 


JANUARY,  1915 

Chronicle   and   Comment 


As  THIS  issue  of  the  magazine  happens 
to  complete  the  twentieth  year  of  The 
—  Bookman's  existence  we  are 

wcnty  making  it  an  occasion  to  sur- 
-?^®        vey  the  fiction  of  the  past 

^  ^"  two  decades,  without  any 
very  definite  idea  that  this  survey  will 
lead  anywhere  in  particular,  or  will 
throw  any  startling  light  on  the  literary 
tastes  or  developments  of  the  American 
people.  But  that  this  survey  will  prove 
of  interest,  even  if  only  of  superficial  in- 
terest, we  cannot  doubt.  For  there  has 
never  been  a  twenty  years  of  such  ac- 
tivity of  production,  of  such  radical 
changes,  of  such  going  far  afield  in  search 
of  new  backgrounds  and  materials.  Nor 
has  there  been  a  twenty  years  when  the 
fiction  of  the  second  rank  (let  us  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  we  are  speaking  of  the 
second  rank)  has  been  so  uniformly 
good.  Neither  of  the  two  decades  under 
discussion  has  produced  masterpieces  of 
the  kind  that  were  given  to  the  world 
in  such  generous  profusion  in  the  decades 
1840-50,  a  period  which  saw  ^the  publi- 
cation of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  and 
Pendennis,  Dickens's  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  Barnaby  Rudge,  and  Dombey  and 
Son,  Bulwer's  The  Caxtons,  Balzac's 
La  Cousine  Bette,  Cousin  Pons,  and 
Pere  Goriot,  Dumas's  Count  of  Monte 
Crista,  The  Three  Musketeers  and 
Twenty  Years  After,  and  Eugene  Sue's 
Mysteries  of  Paris  and  The  Wandering 
Jew,  But  on  the  other  hand,  fiction  of 
the  second  rank  in  the  last  twenty  years 
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has  been  conspicuously  free  of  much  of 
the  maudlin  sentimentality,  of  the  dreary 
long-windedness,  of  the  absurdity  of 
characterisation,  of  the  slovenliness  of 
style  that  marred  so  much  of  the  fiction 
of  the  second  rank  of  the  mid- Victorian 
period. 


•  • 


Although  many  subsequent  novels  have 
been  more  successful  in  the  point  of  sales, 
no  work  of  fiction  of  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  has  so  stirred  the  imagination 
as  George  du  Maurier's  Trilby,  It  had 
run  its  serial  course  the  year  before  The 
Bookman  was  started,  the  excitement 
aroused  by  the  identification  of  Joe  Sib- 
ley with  Whistler  had  died  down,  but 
the  early  issues  of  the  magazine  are  full 
of  echoes  of  the  book's  extraordinary 
popularity.  America  had  been  quicker 
in  recognition  than  England,  and  while, 
during  1895,  the  lists  compiled  in  various 
cities  of  this  country  treated  the  story  of 
the  tall  English  grisette  and  the  Muske- 
teers of  the  Brush  as  a  novel  of  yesterday, 
reports  from  British  sources  were  ac- 
claiming it  as  a  new  book.  ** Trilby, 
Trilby,  Trilby,  is  the  cry  from  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,"  said  a  London  letter 
dealing  with  conditions  from  July  22d  to 
August  17,  1895.  "The  sale  of  this  work 
IS  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  one  volume  edition  of  a  popular 
novel.  Every  copy  of  the  edition  de  luxe 
of  the  work  was  sold  before  publication." 
Close  behind  Trilby  in  England,  and 
often  ahead  of  it  in  this  country,  were 
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certain  books  with  pronounced  s 
that  we  recall  with  a  feeling  of  envy. 
There  was  nothing  very  much  the  matter 
with  the  popular  taste  in  J895.  For 
those  liking  one  kind  of  reading  there  was 
Anthony  Hope's  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
for  others  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  The 
Story  of  Bessie  Cottrelt,  or  Frank  Stock- 
ton's The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn, 
or  Hall  Caine's  The  Manxman  (where- 
ever  we  place  Caine  now,  the  author 
of  The  Deemster.  The  Bondman  and 
The  Manxman  was  a  man  to  be  regarded 
with  a  certain  amount  of  literary  defer- 
ence), or  Zangwill's  The  Master,  or 
Maarten  Maartens's  My  Lady  Nobody, 
or  Ian  Maclaren's  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
select  any  one  book  from  such  a  list.  But 
eliminating  all  personal  preferences,  and 
deciding  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  of  the  lists.  Dr.  Watson's  stories 
of  Drumtochty  stand  out  conspicuously. 

1894  ™35  ^  Paris  Latin   Quarter  year. 

1895  was  a  Kailyard  year.  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Briar  Bush  must  be  accepted  as 
the  novel  of  1895. 


:  book  in  1896  stood  out 
exclusion  of  others,  we  might, 
without  exaggeration,  picture  America 
as  a  background  superseding  Paris  and 
Scotland,  for  four  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous novels  of  the  year  were  Gilbert  Park- 
er's The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  Harold 
Frederic's  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
fVare,  F.  J.  Stimson's  King  Noanett, 
and  James  Lane  Allen's  Summer  in 
A  ready.  Other  American  books  that 
showed  frequently  in  the  lists  during 
1896  were  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Tom 
Cragan,  Stephen  Crane's  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage,  Paul  L.  Ford's  The  Hon- 
ourable Peter  Stirling,  and  R.  H,  Davis's 
Cinderella.  Of  the  books  from  trans- 
atlantic writers,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush  and  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  were 
still  holding  their  own,  while  Mrs. 
Ward's  Sir  George  Tressady,  Dr.  Wat- 
son's Kate  Carnegie,  Anthony  Hope's 
The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra,  and  Bar- 
rie's  Sentimental  Tommy  were  conspicu- 
ous among  the  new  comers.  Unques- 
tionably the  book  of  1897  was  Sienkie- 


[DWARD     WESTCOIT, 

HAKUM."  MR.  WES 
EMOUCH  TO  SEE  T 
OF   HIS    NOVEL 


IE    AUTHOR   or  "DAVm 

ATT  DID    NOT   Live    LONG 
[    PHENOMENAL    SUCCESS 
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wicz's  Quo  Vadis.  By  a  certain  margin 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  book  that  sold 
the  best,  and  by  a  wide  margin  it  was 
the  novel  most  discussed.  Not  that  there 
were  not  other  contenders.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Allen's  The  Choir  Invisible 
was  close  behind  it  on  the  basis  of  lists 
and  points,  and  Mr.  Davis's  Soldiers  of 
Fortune  was  not  so  far  away.  Other 
books  of  the  year  from  semi -standard  au- 
thors were  Hall  Caine's  The  Christian, 
Flora  Annie  Steel's  On  the  Fact  of  the 
Heaters,  Weir  Mitchell's  Hugh  Wynne, 
and  H,  S.  Merriman's  In  Keedar's 
Tents. 


ThrouEh  the  early  months  of  1898 
Quo  Vadis  and  Hugh  Wynne  were  the 
undisputed  leaders,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  summer  they  gave  way  to  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  Caleb  West,  Kate  Doug- 


CHARLES  MAJOR,  WHOSE  NOVBL  OF  TUDO»  ENG- 
LAND, "WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN  FLOWBK," 
WAS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ASTONISHING  SUC- 
CESSES OF  THE  FAT  YEAM  OF  FICTIOM 


SUBSEQUENT 


CHURCHILL  WAS 
IME  THAT  HE  WAS  WXrT- 
EL,"  THE  STORY  OF  THB 
N    YEARS    HAS    BEEN    ONE 

SUCCESS,  MR.  churcbill'i 

LATEST    HOVEL,    "THE    INSIDe    OF    THE    CUP," 
LEADING  ALL  OTHERS  IN  BOTH   I913  AND   19I4 

las  Wiggins's  Penelope's  Progress,  and 
Egerton  Castle's  The  Pride  of  Jennico. 
Then  came  Anthony  Hope's  Rupert  of 
Henttau,  to  carry  on  the  adventures  of 
Rudolf  Rassendyl  and  Queen  Flavia, 
and  Mrs."Ward's  Helbeck  of  Bannis- 
dale.  These  books  held  the  lead  for  two 
or  three  months  to  be  displaced  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  The  Day's  Work,  which, 
without  injustice  to  others,  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  year's  most  successful  work 
of  fiction.  With  1899  came  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  American  book  selling. 
That  was  the  first  year  of  enormous  sales. 
To  indicate  the  conditions  of  the  time  it 
is  necessary  only  to  recall  that  that  was 
the  year  of  David  Harurn.  Astonishing 
as  was  the  success  of  Mr.  Westcott's 
posthumous  novel,  its  material  prosperity 
was  almost,  and  perhaps  quite  equalled 
by  that  of  Charles  Major's  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  and  Win- 
ston Churchill's  Richard  Carvel,  while, 
in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  Paul  L. 
Ford's  Janice  Meredith  came  to  take  its 
place  with  the  other  three.  At  one  time 
we  had  four  novels  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  the  unchallenged  leader 
in  an  ordinary  year. 
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HENRrE  SlBNKtBWtCZ,  ^ 


In  1900,  for  the  iirst  time  in  the  six 
years  of  The  Bookman's  existence, 
a  woman  took  the  lead  among  the 
year's  successful  novelists.  Miss  Maty 
Johnston's  To  Have  and  To  Hold 
appearing  in  twelve  of  the  lists,  and 
leading  in  five.  Janice  Meredith. 
Richard  Carvel  and  When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower  were  again  con- 
spicuous, especially  during  the  early 
months,  while  prominent  among  the  new- 
comers were  Miss  Cholmondeley's  Red 
Pottage,  Robert  Grant's  Unleavened 
Bread.  Charles  F.  Goss's  The  Redemp- 
tion of  David  Corson,  and  Mr.  Allen's 
The  Reign  of  Law.  During  1901  three 
books  were  marked  contenders.  These 
were  Maurice  Thompson's  Alice  of  Old 
Vincennet,  Irving  Bacheller's  Eben 
Holden  and  Winston  Churchill's  The 
Crisis.  It  ^as  the  keen  rivalry  between 
the  first  mentioned  two  that  led  The 
Bookman  to  the  adoption  of  the  point 
system  in  order  that  no  charge  of  favour- 
itism might  be  possible.    By  this  point 


system  Mr.  Thompson's  story  must  be 
ranked  as  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
year,  although  the  margin  is  of  the 
slightest.  Other  works  of  fiction  that 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  lists  are  Eli- 
nor Glyn's  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth, 
Bertha  Runkle's  The  Helmet  of  Na- 
varre. Harold  MacGrath's  The  Puppet 
Crown,  Mr,  Hewlett's  Richard  Yea  and 
Nay,  Mr.  McCutcheon's  GraustarJt, 
and  Mrs.  Ward's  Eleanor. 


In  both  of  the  two  following  years 
books  by  women  held  first  place.  In 
1902  the  book  was  Alice  Megan's  Mrs. 
fViggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  although 
Its  lead  over  Gilbert  Parker's  The  Right 
of  IVay  was  a  matter  of  only  two  points, 
and  there  were  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  Canadian  novel  had  the  larger 
sale  of  the  two.  Other  books  of  1902 
which  stood  out  were  Mr.  Wister's  The 
Virginian,  Mr,  Major's  Dorothy  Ver- 
non, Emerson  Hough's  The  Mississippi 
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Bubble,  and  Conan  Doyle's  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles.  Again  in  1903  the 
margin  of  leadership  was  a  narrow  one. 
Grouped  behind  Mrs,  Ward's  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter  were  The  Virginian, 
Mrs.  fViggi  0/  the  Cabbage  Patch, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Gordon  Keith, 
Frank  Norris's  The  Pit,  and  Mr.  Al- 
len's The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,  while 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  John 
Fox's  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 


Come  showed  decided  promise.  That 
promise  was  speedily  justified,  for  Mr. 
Fox's  book  led  the  list  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1904,  and  was  a  con- 
tender until  July.  It  was  mentioned 
oftener  than  Mr.  Churchill's  The  Cross- 
ing, but  in  the  total  number  of  points 
was  surpassed  by  the  other  book.  If  the 
first  two  places  of  the  year  were  held  by 
men,  the  next  four  went  to  women  by 
virtue  of   Kate   Douglas  Wiggin's  Re- 


PAUL    LEICGSTER   FORD.    : 


T  sellers"  of  fifteen  team  ago 
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for  1905,  1906,  1907  and  1908  being  re- 
spectively Katharine  Cecil  Thurston's 
The  Masqueradir,  Edith  Wharton's  The 
Home  of  Mirth,  Frances  Little's  The 
Lady  of  the  Decoration,  and  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  The  Shuttle.  In 
1905  The  Masquerader  assumed  the 
leadership  only  after  the  closest  of  strug- 
gles with  Mrs.  Rice's  Sandy,  and  both 
of  these  books  were  at  times  threatened 
by  Robert  Hichens's  The  Garden  of  Al- 


MARY    JOHNSTON,    WHOSE    t 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  VEAft'S  SUCCESSFUL    NOVEL- 
UTS.     THAT   WAS   IN    I90CI 

becca,  Miss  Glasgow's  The  Deliverance, 
Miss  Johnston's  Sir  Mortimer,  and  Miss 
Michaelson's  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage. 
Seventh  and  eighth  places  in  1904  were 
held  by  Stewart  Edward  White's  The 
Silent  Places,  and  Heniy  Harland's  My 
Friend  Prospero. 

After  1904  there  were  four  successive 
years  of  feminine  domination,  the  leaders 


KATE     DOUGLAS    ' 


!ah,  and  The  Princess  Passes,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williamson.  Other  novels 
among  the  leaders  were  Mrs.  Ward's 
The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  Beverley  of  Graustark, 
Mr.  Dixon's  The  Clansman,  and  Dr. 
Mitchell's  Constance  Trescolt.  Close 
behind  The  House  of  Mirth  in  1906  was 
Mr.  Churchill's  Coniston,  and  these 
books  were  followed  by  Mrs.  Wister's 
Lady  Baltimore,  Mr.  Tarkington's  The 
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summing  up  it  must  be  ranked  beneath 
Vaughan  Kester's  The  Prodigal  Judge, 
Mary  Johnston's  The  Long  Roll,  Jef- 
fcry  Farnol's  The  Broad  Highway  and 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott's  Molly 
Make-Believe. 

The  convenient  point  system  relieves  us 
of  any  responsibility  in  summing  up  the 
popular  novels  of  1912.  Mr.  Harold 
Bell  Wright's  The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth  found  its  way  to  every  corner  of 
the  country,  and  so  did  Basil  King's  The 


Street  Called  Straight,  but  beyond  them, 
by  a  margin  of  many  hundred  points, 
and  with  eleven  appearances  in  the  lists 
as  against  five  each  for  the  other  two, 
is  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  The  Harvester. 
The  highest  point  total  reached  by  any 
book  in  a  single  month  in  1912  was  that 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy- two, 
achieved  by  The  Street  Called  Straight  in 
the  lists  for  September.  Mr.  Meredith 
Nicholson  was  well  represented  during 
the  year  by  A  Hoosier  Chronicle  and  Ma- 
rie Thompson  Daviess  by  The  Melting 
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of  Molly.  For  some  reason  that  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface  the  literary  femi- 
nine domination  that  had  been  so  much 
in  evidence  for  eight  or  ten  years  previous 
was  conspicuously  missing  in  1913.  Of 
the  four  leaders  all  were  by  men.  First 
of  all  there  was  Mr.  Churchill's  The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,  which,  without  hesi- 
tation, we  can  characterise  as  the  most 
successful  American  novel  of  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  and  probably  the  most 


successful  one  of  a  decade.  Then  came 
Mr.  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  f.  F.'s 
Eyei.  Mr.  Fox's  The  Heart  of  the  Hilh 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  The  Judgment 
House.  Recapitulating,  and  using  per- 
sonal preference  as  a  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion for  the  doubtful  year  of  1895,  the 
novels  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  con- 
spicuous popularity  have  been:  1895, 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush;  1896,  The 
Damnation  of  Theron  Ware;  1897,  Quo 


"BENNrrr,"  coMMsim  ur.  flaog^  "thanu  ui  fok  leavikg  his  teeth 
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Vadis;  1898,  The  Day's  Work;  1899, 
David  Harum;  1900,  To  Have  and  To 
Hold;  1901,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes; 
1902,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch;  1903,  Lady  Rose's  Daughter; 
1904,  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come;  1905,  The  Masquerader;  1 906, 
The  House  of  Mirth;  1907,  The  Lady 
of  the  Decoration;  1908,  The  Shuttle; 

1909,  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine; 

1 9 10,  The  Rosary;  191 1,  The  Prodigal 
Judge;  1912,  The  Harvester;  I9I3»  The 
Inside  of  the  Cup;  1914,  The  Inside^  of 
the  Cup.  Of  the  twenty  representations 
men  claim  eleven  and  women  nine.  Thir- 
teen and  a  half  of  the  books  (we  claim 
at  least  a  half  interest  in  Mrs.  Burnett) 
were  of  American  authorship. 


•  • 


In  1 91 4  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  years  that  we  have  been  re- 
cording, a  novel  was  des- 
Books  of  1914  tined  to  repeat  as  the  most 

successful  work  of  fiction. 
That  novel  was  Mr.  Churchill's  The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,  which  having  held 
first  place  by  a  slight  margin  in  the  De- 
cember list,  was  again  the  leader  in  Jan- 
uary, when  it  topped  Mrs.  Burnett's  T. 
Temharom  by  twenty-one  points.  These 
two  books  were  followed  by  Laddie,  The 
Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me,  The  Dark 
Flower,  and  The  Custom  of  the  Coun- 
try in  the  order  named.  By  February 
the  margin  of  leadership  of  The  Inside 
of  the  Cup  was  almost  one  hundred 
points,  with  T.  Tembarom  again  in  sec- 
ond place,  the  latter  book  being  very 
closely  followed  by  Laddie.  A  new- 
comer, Eleanor  H.  Porter's  Pollyanna, 
was  in  fourth  place,  with  the  books  by 
Mr.  Caine  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  fifth 
and  sixth.  Again  in  March  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mrs.  Burnett  were  the 
leaders,  the  point  difference  separating 
the  two  having  been  decreased  somewhat 
from  the  month  before,  with  Laddie  and 
Pollyanna  third  and  fourth,  and  The 
Dark  Flower  and  A.  M.  and  C.  N. 
Williamson's  //  Happened  in  Egypt  in 
a  tie  for  sixth  place.  The  Inside  of  the 
Cup,  196  points,  and  T.  Tembarom  161 


points,  tells  the  story  of  the  first  two 
places  in  the  April  list  Then  came  two 
newcomers,  Mr.  Maxwell's  The  Devits 
Garden  and  Zane  Gray's  The  Light  of 
Western  Stars,  followed  by  the  familiar 
Pollyanna  and  Laddie, 

With  the  May  issue  the  coming  of  the 
new  books  of  the  spring  began  to  be  fdt. 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup  was  in  second 
place,  having  given  way  to  Miss  Dal- 
rymple's  Diane  of  the  Green  Fan,  but 
Pollyanna,    T.    Tembarom,    and    The 
Devtts   Garden  were  still   respectively 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  with  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln's  Cap*n  Dan's  Daughter  to  com- 
plete the  monthly  list.    A  new  leader  ap- 
peared in  June  with  W.  J.  Locke's  The 
Fortunate  Youth,  which  held  first  place 
by  a  margin  of  thirty  points  over  Diane 
of  the  Green  Van.    The  Inside  of  the 
Cup  had  dropped  out  enitrely,  and  be- 
sides Diane   of  thi   Green    Van,    The 
Devil's  Garden  was  the  only  "holdover" 
from  May.     In  the  third  position  was 
Mr.  Tarkington's  Penrod,  fourth  came 
Overland   Red,   published    first   anony- 
mously,   and    sixth    Rupert    Hughes's 
What  Will  People  Sayf   The  Fortunate 
Youth  continued. to  lead  in  July,  with 
What  Will  People  Sayf  second.    An  ap- 
parent revival  of  interest  in  Pollyanna 
brought  it  back  to  third  place,  with  Pen- 
rod  and  Diane  of  the  Green  Van  tied  for 
fourth  and  fifth  and  Owen  Johnson's 
The  Salamander  in  sixth  position.  From 
last  place  in  July  to  the  lead  in  August 
The  Salamander  jumped,    holding   the 
first  position  by  sixty  odd  points  over  Gil- 
bert Parker's  You  Never  Know  Your 
Luck.    The  Fortunate  Youth  was  third, 
Arnold  Bennett's  The  Price  of  Love  was 
fourth,    Pollyanna    fifth,    and    Penrod 
sixth. 


•  •  • 


With  206  points  The  Salamander  led 
again  in  September,  a  new  contender, 
Thomas  Dixon's  The  Victim,  being  ap- 
proximately fifty  points  behind.  Older 
books  held  all  the  other  places  in  the 
list,  these  being  You  Never  Know  Your 
Luck,  Penrod,  The  Fortunate  Youth, 
and  Pollyanna.  The  October  lists  marked 
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the    first    appearance    of    Harold    Bell  easily  have  been  judged  the  most  guc- 

Wright's  The  Eyet  of  the  World,  and  cessful  novel  of  the  year.    However,  the 

just  here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  had  only  basis  of  comparison  by  which  we 

it  not  been  for  the  long  lead  established  may  legitimately  go  is  that  of  total  points 

by  Mr.  Churchill's  novel  in  the  early  in    the    months   representing    the   year. 

months  oi  ign.  The  Efet  of  the  fforld  Again,    if   the   number   of   appearances 

instead  of  The  Inside  of  Ike  Cup  might  were  to  be  considered,  Eleanor  H.  For- 
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ter's  Pollyanna  could  be  ranked  ahead  of 
both  Mr.  Churchill's  novel  and  Mr. 
Wright's.  But  coming  back  to  October 
we  find  The  Eyes  of  the  World  well  in 
the  lead,  with  The  Salamander  second, 
followed,  in  turn,  by  Penrod,  The  Vic- 
tint,  Pollyanna,  and  The  Fortunate 
Youth.  It  was,  of  course,  again  The 
Eyes  of  the  World  in  November,  and 
then  followed  five  entirely  new  books. 
In  second  and  third  places,  separated  by 
very  few  points,  were  Rex  Beach's  The 
Auction  Block  and  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  The  Prince  of  Graustark. 
In  fourth  position  was  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers's Hidden  Children,  fifth  was  Grace 
S.  Richmond's  The  Twenty-fourth  of 
June,  and  sixth  Mrs.  Atherton's  Perch 
of  the  DeviL  In  November  Mr. 
Bell's  book  had  led  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  points.  In  December  this  mar- 
gin had  been  reduced  to  seventy  points, 
the  runner  up  for  the  month  being  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  Graustark  novel.  In  third 
place  was  a  newcomer,  Marjorie  Benton 
Cooke's  Bambi,  with  The  Auction  Block 
fourth,  Florence  Barclay's  The  Wall  of 
Partition  fifth  and  Kathleen  Norris's 
Saturday's  Child  sixth. 


•  •  • 


January 

I.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 256 

3.  T.   Tembarom. 235 

3.  Laddie  169 

4.  The  Woman  Thou  Gayest  Me 140 

5.  The  Dark  Flower 81 

6.  The  Custom  of  the  Country 80 

FSBRUART 

1.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 305 

2.  T.   Tembarom 209 

3.  Laddie  208 

4.  Pollyanna    izo 

5.  The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me 97 

6.  The  Dark  Flower 69 

March 

1.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup Zi2 

2.  T.   Tembarom 246 

3.  Laddie    i7> 

4.  Pollyanna laa 


ilt  Happened  in  Egypt 1 
The  Dark  Flower ]  '®* 

April 

1.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 196 

2.  T.  Tembarom. x6i 

3.  The  Devirs   Garden 133 

4.  The  Light  of  Western  Stars 127 

5.  Pollyanna    122 

6.  Laddie    96 

Mat 

X.  Diane  of  the  Green  Van 224 

2.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 183 

3.  Pollyanna 130 

4.  T.  Tembarom 129 

5.  The  Devil's  Garden xao 

6.  Cap'n  Dan's  Daughter 1x3 

JUNB 

X.  The  Fortunate  Youth 223 

2.  Diane  of  the  Green  Van 194 

3.  Penrod    X46 

4.  Overland  Red xo8 

5.  The  Devil's  Garden xoo 

6.  What  Will  People  Say? 94 

July 

1.  The  Fortunate  Youth X78 

2.  What  Will  People  Say? X52 

3.  Pollyanna    X27 

JPenrod    I   ^^^ 

^   I  Diane  of  the  Green  Van S 

6.  The   Salamander 108 

August 

X.  The   Salamander 2x3 

2.  You  Never  Know  Your  Luck xsx 

3.  The   Fortunate   Youth X46 

4.  The  Price  of  Love X34 

5.  Pollyanna  xxa 

6.  Penrod    X04 

September 

X.  The   Salamander 206 

Z4  The    Victim x6x 

3.  You  Never  Know  Your  Luck X28 

4.  Penrod   X22 

5.  The  Fortunate  Youth 1x3 

6.  Pollyanna    X03 
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OCTOBEIl 

I.  The  Eyes  of  the  World 35a 

a.  The    Salamander 173 

3.  Penrod   105 

4.  The    Victim X04 

5.  Pollyanna    100 

6.  The  Fortunate  Youth 86 

November 

X.  The  Eyes  of  the  World 333 

a.  The  Auction  Block 193 

3.  The  Prince  of  Graustark 179 

4.  Hidden   Children 96 

5.  The  Twenty-fourth  of  June 93 

6.  Perch  of  the  Devil 79 

December 

X.  The  Eyes  of  the  World a68 

a.  The  Prince  of  Graustark 195 

3.  Bambi    X37 

4.  The  Auction  Block xa4 

5.  The  Wall  of  Partition 83 

6.  Saturday's    Child 67 

•  •  • 

From  the  above  lists  the  following  com- 
pilation may  be  made: 

Eight  Times  Mentioned 
Pollyanna. 

Five  Times  Mentioned 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  The  Fortunate 
Youth,  Penrod. 

Four  Times  Mentioned 
T.  Tembarom,  Laddie,  The  Salamander. 

Three  Times  Mentioned 

The  Dark  Flower,  The  Devil's  Garden, 
Diane  of  the  Green  Van,  The  Eyes  of  the 
World. 

Twice  Mentioned 

The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me,  What  Will 
People  Say?,  You  Never  Know  Your  Luck, 
The  Victim,  The  Auction  Block,  The  Prince 
of  Graustark. 

Once  Mentioned 

The  Custom  of  the  Country,  It  Happened 
in  Egypt,  The  Light  of  Western  Stars,  Cap'n 


Dan's  Daughter,  Overland  Red,  The  Price 
of  Love,  The  Hidden  Children,  The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  Perch  of  the  Devil,  Bambi, 
The  War  of  Partition,  Saturday's  Child. 


•  •  • 


To  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  of 
December  2d  last  we  are  indebted  for  the 
„„  accompanying  hitherto  un- 

B  'tniaim**  published  poem  and  illus- 
tration by  Charles  God- 
frey Leland  (Hans  Breitmann).  The 
verses  were  written  and  the  drawing 
made  while  Leland  was  still  an  under- 
graduate. From  Princeton,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  184S,  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  was  one  of 
the  American  deputation  to  congratulate 
the  French  Provisional  Government  on 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  joined  the  students  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  behind  the  Paris  barricades.  "A 
Serenade"  was  probably  one  of  his  ear- 
liest literary  efforts,  for  his  first  book 
was  not  written  until  ten  years  after  his 
graduation    from    Princeton.      Another 


AN  UNPUBLLSHBD  DRAWING  BT  CHARLES  OODFRBT 
LELAND  (HANS  BRBITMANN)  OF  HIS  COLLEGE 
ROOM  AT  PRINCETON.  COURTESY  OF  THB 
PRINCETON  ALUMNI  WEEKLY 
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oSezeiiade, 

CflLsl- but- 0««.  ^PdtLci.  oiutue^  ttiiit<h:ftf  Ca^^o  si-nos  tp  "^ac 
mJoed^  bu  mil.  toue  c)  tutye  couic^  l^*^'"  a  fax 

<^U  the  b^i^&t'U*^  iuexe  ic/c*e6  tuou^  t4/H«  stooiL  bf^mt 
ciktse   luevc^  thiiv  U0W3  ^  in$u.  Rat/*    ult  iii-tjt  ic0  sooil 
Jfoiit.  i^ftd  So  t^uXu^  dtCb  riciLt,    ioucd  ^e   teiii.»«fy 
Ctfi  HA  LuKo  'HAfti  coiu»  M  tne   uigRf'  o4'tn«»  moott  t 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  IN  THE  HANDWRITING  OF  CHAKLBS  GODFUBY 
LBLAND  (HANS  BRBITMANN)  WRITTEN  IN  HIS  UNDERGRADUATE  DAYS 
AT  PRINCETON.  FROM  THE  LELAND  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN  THE  PRINCETON  UNIVERSHY  LIBRARY.  COURTESY  OF  THE 
PRINCETON   ALUMNI  WEEKLY 


i€ 


ten  years  intervened  before  the  appear- 
ance in  book  form  of  Hans  Breitmanns 
Balladsj  his  best  known  work. 


•  •  • 


Sir  Walter  Besant,  who,  taken  all  in 
all,  was  something  of  a  belligerent  in  his 
attitude  toward  publishers 
A.  P.  Watt  and  literary  agents  in  gen- 
eral, was  outspoken  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt, 
who  died  in  England  on  November  third 
last.  In  a  page  of  his  Autobiography  Sir 
Walter  expressed  his  great  and  lasting 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Watt  and  his  son,  "by 
whose  watch  and  ward  my  interests  have 
been  so  carefully  guarded  for  eighteen 
years.  During  that  time  I  have  always 
been  engaged  for  the  three  years  in  ad- 
vance; I  have  been  relieved  from  every 
kind  of  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  my  in- 
come has  been  multiplied  by  three  at 
least;  and  I  have  had,  through  them,  the 
offer  of  a  great  deal  more  work  than 
I  could  undertake.  I  cannot  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  services  rendered  to  me 
by  my  literary  agent.  Of  course,  there 
arc  different  kinds  of  agents.  There  is 
the  agent,  for  example,  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  his  business.  But  the  agent 
who  does  know  his  business,  who  knows 


also  editors,  publishers,  and  their  ar- 
rangements, may  be  of  immense  use  to 
the  novelist,  the  essayist,  the  traveller — 
in  short,  to  the  author  of  any  book  that 
can  command  a  circulation  and  a  public 
demand.  And  such  an  agent  is  Mr.  A. 
P.  Watt." 


•  • 


At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Watt 
was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  While 
possibly  not  the  first  literary  agent,  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  soon  became 
the  most  important  intermediary  be- 
tween authors  and  publishers.  He  had 
been  a  reader  for  his  brother-in-law, 
Alexander  Strahan,  who  for  a  time  >vas 
very  prominent  among  English  publish- 
ers. This  brought  him  into  close  rela- 
tions with  authors,  especially  Charles 
Reade,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  George  Mac- 
donald,  with  whom  he  was  especially  in- 
timate, and  others  of  the  earlier  time. 
Among  his  later  clients  were  Kipling, 
Anthony  Hope,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Co- 
nan  Doyle,  H.  Seton  Merriman,  and 
one  may  almost  say  nearly  all  the  promi- 
nent writers  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  literary  property,  and  a  rare  sense  of 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  manuscripts 
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which  passed  through  his  hands.  There 
is  much  to  regret  in  the  passing  away 
to  so  great  an  extent  of  the  close  and 
direct  relations  formerly  existing  be- 
tween authors  and  publishers,  but  the 
greater  complication  of  modern  publish- 
ing, involving  as  it  does  serial,  dramatic 
and  other  rights,  has  made  the  literary 
agent  inevitable.  Mr.  Watt  exercised 
this  delicate  function  with  rare  tact  and 
good  judgment,  and  won  the  confidence 
of  both  the  authors  and  publishers  con- 
cerned to  a  high  degree. 


•  •  • 


That  Dostoevsky  did  not  like  Turgc- 
nev  he  tells  us  in  one  of  a  scries  of  letters 

that  has  just  been  brought 
Dostoevsky'a  out  in  book  form  by  the 
Letters  Macmillan     Company 

through  the  medium  of 
the  translation  of  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne. 
Writing  under  date  of  August,  1867,  he 
tells  his  correspondent  that  for  ten  years 
he  had  owed  Turgenev  fifty  dollars, 
"which  even  to-day  I  haven't  yet  paid 
back.  I  can't  stand  the  aristocratic  and 
Pharisaical  sort  of  way  he  embraces  one, 
and  offers  his  cheek  to  be  kissed.  He 
puts  on  monstrous  airs;  but  my  bitterest 
complaint  against  him  is  his  book  Smoke,*' 
Then  Dostoevsky  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  visit 
he  paid  Turgenev  and  the  squabble  which 
grew  out  of  the  discussion  of  that  book. 
The  root  of  the  trouble  was  Turgenev's 
lack  of  Russian  patriotism,  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  Dostoevsky.  "The  animosity 
with  which  I  speak  of  Turgenev,  and  the 
insults  we  offered  one  another,"  wrote 
Dostoevsky  in  concluding  his  letter,  "will 
perhaps  strike  you  unpleasantly.  But,  by 
God,  I  can  no  other;  he  offended  me  too 
deeply  with  his  amazing  views.  Person- 
ally, I  feel  little  affected,  though  his  up- 
pish manners  are  quite  disagreeable 
enough  in  themselves ;  but  I  simply  can't 
stand  by  and  listen  when  a  traitor  who, 
if  he  chose,  could  be  of  service  to  his 
country,  abuses  Russia  in  the  way  he 
does.  His  tail-wagging  to  the  Germans, 
and  his  hatred  for  the  Russians,  I  had 
noticed  already — four  years  ago.  But 
his  present  rage  and  fury  against  Russia 


arises  solely  from  the  failure  of  Smoke 
and  from  the  fact  that  Russia  has  dared 
refuse  to  hail  him  as  a  genitis.  It  is 
nothing  but  vanity,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  repulsive." 


•  •  • 


In  addition  to  the  letters  themselves 
the  volume  contains  various  recollections 
of  Dostoevsky  by  some  of  his  intimates 
and  some  contemporary  judgments.  The 
reminiscences  of  D.  D.  Grigorovitcb 
throw  light  on  Dostoevsky's  literary  par- 
tialities. A  book  that  he  particularly 
prized  was  de  Quincey's  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium  Eater.  Balzac  was 
his  favourite  writer.  He  considered  him 
by  far  the  most  important  of  French  au- 
thors and  at  one  time  he  made  a  transla- 
tion of  Eugenie  Grandet.  "At  that 
time,"  relates  Grigorovitcb,  "Dostoevsky 
would  spend  whole  days,  and  sometimes 
nights,  at  his  desk.  He  never  said  a 
word  about  what  he  was  working  at ;  he 
answered  my  questions  unwillingly  and 
laconically,  and  I  soon  ceased  to  interro- 
gate him;  I  merely  saw  countless  sheets 
covered  with  Dostoevsky's  peculiar  writ- 
ing— every  letter  as  if  drawn.  I  have 
seen  no  writing  like  it,  except  that  of 
Dumas  pere.  When  Dostoevsky  was  not 
writing,  he  would  sit  crouched  over  a 
book.  For  a  while  he  raved  about  the 
novels  of  Soulie,  particularly  the  Me- 
moires  des  Demons,  As  a  consequence 
of  his  hard  work  and  the  sedentary  life 
he  led,  his  health  was  getting  worse  and 
worse;  those  troubles  which  had  occa- 
sionally shown  themselves  even  in  his 
boyhood  now  became  increasingly  fre- 
quent." 


•  • 


In  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  December  second 

TheO  Henry  ^^^*  ^  ^^^  ^*^  presented 
,.       *.  •  ^^  to    the    State   the   bronze 

tablet  executed  by  the  Chi- 
cago sculptor,  Loredo  Taft,  to  com- 
memorate the  late  O.  Henry.  The  tab- 
let was  unveiled  by  William  Sidney  Por- 
ter's daughter,  Margaret  Porter.  Gov- 
ernor Craig  accepted  the  tablet  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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THE  0.  HEKRY  UEUOKIAL  TABLET 


The  principal  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  C.  Alphonse  Smith,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  This  tribute  to  O. 
Henry,  a  tribute  to  which  The  Book- 
man and  all  its  readers  are  very  heart- 
ily in  sympathy,  was  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Association,  led  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  who 
initiated  and  carried  the  movement  to  its 
successful  conclusion. 


We  have  received  from  a  gentleman 
with  a  Germanic  name,  who  resides  in 
,  -  Pittsburgh,  a  letter  which  he 

—  signs      Yours    m    disgust, 

protesting  against  the  pub- 
lication in  the  December  Bookman  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  poem  "The  Em- 
peror of  Almain,"  which  be  regards  as  a 
violation  of  the  neutrality  prescribed  by 
President  Wilson.  He  argues,  first  of 
all,  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
readers  of  The  Bookman  presumably 
are  interested  in  it  as  a  literary  review. 
On  that  point  he  is  quite  right,  and  it 
was  precisely  because  Mr,  Hewlett's 
position  as  a  man  of  letters  is  such  a  dis- 


tinguished one  that  anything  he  writes 
should  prove  of  interest  to  persons  liting 
to  keep  in  touch  with  literary  matters 
that  we  printed  the  poem.  It  was  not, 
as  our  correspondent  professes  to  think, 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  our  pages  to 
a  propaganda  of  ill  will  against  one  of 
the  contestants  in  the  European  War. 
Also  the  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh 
takes  exception  to  the  paragraphs  in  the 
December  "Chronicle  and  Comment" 
about  the  books  of  Mahon  and  Pommer, 
asking  why  we  make  no  comment  upon 
Alphonse  Daudet'»  portraiture  of  the 
French  in  the  various  books  dealing  with 
Tartarin,  or  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
characterisation  of  the  British  in  The 
Man  of  Destiny,  If  the  gentleman 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  files 
of  The  Bookman  he  will  find  that  not 
only  has  that  point  in  The  Man  of  Dei- 
tiny  been  very  adequately  discussed,  but 
that  every  aspect  of  the  whimsical  hu- 
mour which  Daudet  poked  at  the  vola- 
tile and  impressionable  Frenchman  of  the 
south  has  been  exploited  in  these  pages. 
We  might  fill  an  entire  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine by  reprinting  what  has  already  been 
written  about  the  people  of  Tarascon,  the 
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"cap-poppers"  of  the  Little  Alps,  Tar- 
tarin  at  home,  in  Africa,  climbing  the 
Jungfrau,  in  Bonnivard's  dungeon  in  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  and  the  ridiculous 
misfortunes  of  those  men  and  women  of 
Southern  France  in  the  role  of  colonists 
as  outlined  in  the  pages  of  Port  Taras- 
con.  As  for  our  alleged  pro-British  ten- 
dencies it  may  soothe  the  feelings  of  our 
correspondent  to  be  informed  that  it  was 
not  long  ago  that  we  were  violently  ac- 
cused of  Anglophobia.  We  do  not  claim 
to  cherish  sentiments  of  the  strictest  neu- 
trality. How  could  that  be  possible  with 
the  spectacle  of  prostrate  Belgium  and 
the  ashes  of  Louvain  before  our  eyes? 
But  we  do  claim  that  we  can  print 
eighty-eight  lines  of  verse  from  a 
man  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Hewlett  without  laying  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  abetting  under- 
hand propaganda  against  the  German 
nation. 


Our  Pittsburgh  correspondent  com- 
plained because  we  printed  a  poem  in 
which  Mr.  Hewlett  expresses  himself  in 
uncomplimentary  terms  about  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser.  To  placate  him  entirely 
we  print  here  a  poem  in  which  a  German 
writer  says  what  he  thinks  about  Eng- 
land. The  writer  is  Ernst  Lissauer,  the 
verses  appeared  in  Jugend,  and  just  as 
we  printed  the  former  poem  because  it 
was  the  work  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  and 
not  because  it  attacked  Germany,  we  are 
printing  this  one  not  because  it  speaks 
disparagingly  of  En  eland,  but  because  of 
the  very  unusual  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  rendered  into  English  by  Barbara 
Henderson,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  Ameri- 
can essayist  and  critic,  Professor  Archi- 
bald Henderson  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

French  and  Russian,  they  matter  not, 

A  blow  for  a  blow  and  a  shot  for  a  shot; 

We  love  them  not,  we  hate  them  not. 

We  hold  the  Weichsel  and  Vosgesfgate, 

We  have  but  one  and  only  hate. 

We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone. 


He   is   known   to  you   all,   he   is   known   to 

you  all, 
He  crouches  behind  the  dark  grey  flood, 
Full  of  envy,  of  rage,  of  craft,  of  gall, 
Cut  off  by  waves  that  are  thicker  than  blood. 
Come  let  us  stand  at  the  Judgment  place, 
An  oath  to  swear  to,  face  to  face, 
An  oath  of  bronze  no  wind  can  shake. 
An  oath  for  our  sons  and  their  sons  to  take. 

Come,  hear  the  word,  repeat  the  word. 
Throughout  the  Fatherland  make  it  heard. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 
We  have  all  but  a  single  hate, 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND ! 

In  the  Captain's  Mess,  in  the  banquet-hall, 
Sat  feasting  the  officers,  one  and  all. 
Like  a  sabre-blow,  like  the  swing  of  a  sail, 
One  seized  his  glass  held  high  to  hail ; 
Sharp-snapped  like  the  stroke  of  a  rudder's 

play. 
Spoke  three  words  only:  "To  the  Day!" 

Whose  glass  this  fate? 
They  had  all  but  a  single  hate, 
Who  was  thus  known? 
They  had  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND ! 

Take  you  the  folk  of  the  Earth  in  pay. 
With  bars  of  gold  your  ramparts  lay, 
Bedeck  the  ocean  with  bow  on  bow. 
Ye  reckon  well,  but  not  well  enough  now. 
French  and  Russian  they  matter  not, 
A  blow  for  a  blow,  a  shot  for  a  shot, 
We  fight  the  battle  with  bronze  and  steel, 
And  the  time  that  is  coming  Peace  will  seal. 

You  will  we  hate  with  a  lasting  hate. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 
Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land. 
Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand. 
Hate  of  the  hammer  and  hate  of  the  crown, 
Hate  of  seventy  millions,  choking  down. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND I 
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While  on  this  subject,  we  take  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  a  mysterious  book  by  a 
certain  Von  Edelsheim  entitled  Oversea 
Operations,  and  discussing  the  German 
plans  for  a  possible  invasion  and  con- 
quest  of  the  United  States.  The  Ger- 
man ambassador  to  this  country  has  been 
quoted  as  denying  the  existence  of  such  a 
book.  At  the  moment  of  writing  we 
have  the  book  in  question  before  us.  As 
the  accompanying  reproduction  of  the 
cover  will  show,  it  was  published  in  Ber- 
lin in  1901.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to 
show  it  to  any  one  who  is  sceptical  as  to 


its  existence,  but  we  protest  that  the  sim- 
ple chance  possession  of  the  little  volume 
is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
"Majestatsbeleidigung." 

We  were  rather  sorry  that  Irvin  S. 
Cobb  saw  fit  to  write  and  publish  that 

interview  with  Lord  Kitch- 
Kitchener  ener  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
andCobb     cent  issue  of  The  Saturday 

Evening  Post,  and  was 
promptly  repudiated  by  the  British  War 
Office.  The  temptation  to  do  so  was 
undoubtedly  great,  but  the  achievement 
certainly  did  not  create  a  good  impres- 
sion. We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
however,  of  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Cobb's  story.  The  statement  of  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office  repudiated  the  interview 
but  did  not  deny  it.  That  Mr.  Cobb 
saw  Lord  Kitchener  and  talked  with  him 
was  conceded.  The  only  discrepancy 
was  that  the  War  Office's  statement  al- 
luded to  the  interview  as  one  of  five  min- 
utes' duration,  whereas  Mr,  Cobb  spoke 
of  forty  minutes.  Also  the  official  state- 
ment did  not  specifically  say  that  Lord 
Kitchener  had  not  said  what  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  but  that  he  would 
not    have    said    the    things    that    were 


BO.  AT  THE  ACE  OF 
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ascribed  to  him.  Taken  all  in  all  the  in- 
terview must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly 
clever,  but  a  great  pity. 

In  Charles  Stnvart  Parnell;  His  Love 
Story    and    Political    Life,    which    was 

fonnally  reviewed  in  our 
Impreuiona  November  issue,  there  is 
of  Meredith      an    account   of   Katherine 

O'Shca  Parnell,  of  a  very 
human  George  Meredith,  who  used  to 
call  upon  a  wealthy,  crotchety,  secluded 


with  a  rccUess  uplifting  of  his  head,  be- 
gin a  hasty  stride  across  the  sacred  places, 
a  stride  which  became  an  agitated  tip- 
toeing under  the  scandalised  gaze  of  the 
footman.  Before  he  began  Co  read  to  my 
aunt,  the  following  dialogue  invariably 
took  place: 

"  'Now,  my  dear  lady,  I  will  read  you 
something  of  my  own.' 

"  'Indeed,  my  dear  Mr.  Meredith,  I 
cannot  comprehend  your  works.' 

"  'I  will  explain  my  meaning,  dear 
Mrs.  Wood.' 

"  'You  are  prodigiously  kind,  dear  Mr 
Meredith,  but  I  should  prefer  Moliere 
to-day.' " 


MR.  JOHN  LANE,  THE  EHCLISH  PUBUSHER,  NOW 
IN  TH(9  COUNTHY.  FROM  A  POKTOAIT  BY 
MARION  BOVD  ALLEN,  OF  BOSTON 

aunt  of  the  author.  Says  Mrs.  Parnell: 
"It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  George 
Meredith  on  his  excursion  from  the 
front  door  to  the  dressing-room  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  where  my  aunt  kept 
three  pairs  of  slippers  for  the  use  of  her 
'gentleman  readers,'  lest  their  boots  soil 
her  carpets.  To  reach  this  little  room  he 
had — if  in  a  good  mood  and  conforming 
to  his  old  friend's  regulations — to  walk 
straight  ahead  past  the  room  and  make 
a  detour  round  a  pillar  of  (imitation) 
green  marble  and  a  table,  back  to  the 
door.  On  days  of  rebellion  against  these 
forms  and  ceremonies  he  would  hesitate 
for  a  moment  just  inside  the  door,  and, 


"Once  in  London,"  says  Mrs.  Parnell, 
"we  called  on  Meredith.  As  we  neared 
the  house,  I  asked  Willie  the  names  of 
Meredith's  works,  so  that  I  might  be 
ready  primed  with  intelligent  interest. 
Willie  smiled  sarcastically  as  he  men- 
tioned one  or  two,  adding,  'You  need 
not  worry  yourself;  Meredith  will  soon 
enlighten  us  as  to  his  books.  They  say 
it's  the  one  thing  he  ever  talks  about.' 
But  we  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  with 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  showed  us  all  his 
literary  treasures  and  the  little  house  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  where  he  wrote. 
While  we  sat  in  the  lovely  little  garden 
drinking  tea,  our  host  descanted  oa  the 
exquisite  haze  of  heat  that  threw  soft 
shadows  about  the  house  and  gave  the 
great  trees  in  the  background  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enchanted  forest.  George 
Meredith  was  'reader'  to  Chapman  and 
Hall  in  those  days.  To  Aunt  Ben, 
Meredith  appeared  to  be  a  very  young 
man  indeed,  and  she  loved  to  tease  him 
about  his  very  high  appreciation  of  his 
own  work — and  person.  He  took  her 
gentle  raillery  absolutely  in  good  part, 
and  would  hold  forth  upon  what  the  lit- 
erary world  'of  all  time'  owed  him  in 
his  books,  and  also  upon  what  Lady  This- 
or-that  had  said  in  admiration  of  his  good 
looks  at  such-and-such  a  gathering." 

Anthony  Trollope  appears  in  this  book 
as  an  intrepid  sportsman  who  caused  his 
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friends  anxiety  when  he  rode  to  the 
hounds  because  he  would  stick  at  noth- 
ing. Alfred  Austin,  in  the  days  before 
he  became  Poet  Laureate,  appears  as  a 
pleasant  gentleman  who  was  very  sensi- 
tive to  criticism.  But  neither  of  these 
gentlemen,  nor  even  another  family 
friend,  Lord  Lytton — "Owen  Mere- 
dith"— has  more  than  a  mention,  while 
two  passages  bear  witness  to  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  the  Parnells  both  felt 
for  Katherine  Tynan,  the  Irish  poet. 
Parnell  said  to  his  future  wife,  speak- 
ing of  one  of  the  receptions  which  he 
so  hated  and  dreaded,  "  *It  was  all  very 
kind  and  just  as  troublesome  as  usual — 
or  would  have  been  had  I  not  discovered 
a  pretty  little  brown  head  with  friendly 
eyes  that  looked  as  shy  as  I  felt.  ...  It 
was  Katherine  Tynan,  you  read  some  of 
her  things  to  me.'  At  a  reception  like 
this  where  the  guests  were,  of  course, 
mostly  English,  Parnell  would  retire  be- 
hind his  coldest,  most  aloof  bulwark  of 
exquisite  courtesy,  and,  to  use  his  own 
simile  about  Katherine  Tynan,  *I  felt 
as  though  a  little  friendly  bird  had  made 
a  song  for  me  in  an  unfriendly  land.' 
We  often  afterward  spoke  of  the  'little 
friendly  bird,'  and,  should  Mrs.  Hink- 
son  (Katherine  Tynan)  ever  see  this 
book,  she  will  know  that  the  'Chief*  ap- 
preciated both  her  loyalty  and  her 
song. 


•  • 


This  is  as  amazing  a  bit  of  effrontery 
as  we  have  seen  in  years.  Whether  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  be  a 
Nat  Good-  wife,  a  critic  who  has  been 
win's  Book  uncomplimentary,  or  a  fel- 
low Thespian  whose  person- 
ality or  performance  has  displeased  him, 
Mr.  Goodwin  expresses  himself  with  a 
frankness,  an  unrestraint,  and  a  richness 
of  epithet  that  quite  takes  away  the 
breath.  In  the  following  illustrations 
the  discreet  blanks  are  our  own.  There 
is  nothing  reticent  about  the  book.  Here 
is  a  characteristic  tribute  to  one  of  the 
wives : 

From   that  dav   forward   and 


changed  endearing  expressions  through  the 
mail — aided  and  abetted  by  the  wife 
of  a  Chicago  dentist  who  had  committed 
suicide  after  one  of  his  "best  friends"  had 
stolen  his  wife  (who  deserted  her  child  to 
come  to  New  York  and  aid  other  women 
with  affinities!).  Fancy,  killing  one's  self! 
Why  not  kill  her  and  her  paramour? 

They  made  a  worthy  trio!  And  they  fin- 
ally succeeded  in  hatching  a  scheme  which 

developed  in  starring  alone  in  a  play 

written   for  her  by  called  Her  Own 

fTay — an  appropriate  title  cunningly  se- 
lected. They  launched  her  as  a  star  (on 
my  money!)  and  broke  up  my  home! 

Here  is  a  genial  characterisation  of  a 
very  distinguished  American  critic  of  the 
drama : 

The  fulsome  flattery  of  the  senile,  under- 
sized critic  who  pens  his  truckling  screeds 
at  so  much  a  column  (but  never  again  in 
the  paper  from  which  he  was  dropped)  and 
has  been  doing  so  to  my  certain  knowledge 
for  over  thirty  years,  is  but  the  vapouring 
of  his  infinitesimal  soul. 

And  here  is  an  anecdote  illustrating 
his  attitude  toward  a  stage  rival : 

One  night  several  years  ago  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Club  in  London,  Joseph  Knight  and  I 
were  discussing  the  American  invasion  of 
England  by  American  artists.  During  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  Knight  said: — 

"My  dear  Goodwin,  we  had  an  extraor- 
dinary chap  over  here  from  your  country 
some  years  ago.  I  can't  recall  him  by  name, 
but  he  was  a  most  uncomfortable  person  to 
meet  and  an  atvful  actor!  He  endeavoured 
to  play  Richard  the  III  and  gave  an  awful 
performance!  He  followed  this  with  a  play 
written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  which 
he  scratched  the  carpet  and  was  somebody 
else!  He  was  a  boss-eyed  chap,  spoke  sev- 
eral languages  and  was  remarkably  adept 
at  the  piano.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  re- 
call his  name." 

From  Knight's  description  I  knew  that  he 

meant and  ventured  to  suggest  that 

that  might  be  the  man  to  whom  he  referred. 
!    Yes,  that's  the  chap!    Is  he  still 


(( 


my  wife  conspired   against  me.     They   ex-       going  strong  jn  America?" 
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"Going  strong!"  I  replied.  "Why,  he 
makes  more  money  than  all  of  us  combined. 
He  is  called  America's  greatest  player!" 

"Really!"  exclaimed  the  illustrious 
Knight.    "What  an  extraordinary  country!" 

But  in  strict  justice,  it  must  be  said 
that,  on  occasions,  Mr.  Goodwin  mani- 
fests an  undeniable  sense  of  humour. 

•  •  • 

Along  with  the  array  of  war  books, 
official  and  otherwise,  that  loom  up  omi- 
nously on  book  stalls  and 
Erckmann-       in  shop  windows,  there  is 
Chatrian  to  be  noted  a  certain  per- 

centage of  familiar  old 
historical  novels  that  have  suddenly  taken 
on  a  fresh  and  timely  interest.  Among 
others,  there  seems  to  be  a  mild  revival 
of  the  old-time  popularity  of  the  novels 
of  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Quite  recently 
a  certain  New  York  bookseller  devoted 
one  entire  window  to  high-piled  pyra- 
mids of  The  Conscript,  Brigadier  Fred- 
erick and  The  Blockade  of  Phalsburg, 
in  standard  Englis|i  translations.  And 
since  attention  is  once  more  turning  to 
these  world-famous  products  of  collabo- 
ration. It  IS  fair  to  assume  that  the  la- 
mentable termination  of  forty  years  of 
friendship,  a  lifetime  partnership,  should 
be  of  general  interest. 


•  •  • 


It  is  curious  how  little  is  known  of 
the  personality  of  these  two  men  or  of 
the  intimate  details  which  led  to  their 
estrangement,  and  even  these  details  are 
many  of  them  flatly  contradictory.  You 
may  look  in  vain  in  literary  histories  and 
encyclopedias  under  the  caption,  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian; even  in  the  great  La- 
rousse  you  will  find  little  more  than  a 
list  of  their  principal  works  and  a  word 
of  appreciation  of  their  exceptional  in- 
tellectual union.  For  further  facts  you 
must  look  elsewhere.  When  M.  Cha- 
trian died,  soon  after  1890,  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  papers,  giving  his 
side  of  the  quarrel,  and  for  many  years 
they  were  not,  we  believe,  publicly  con- 
tradicted. They  were  made  accessible  to 
English  readers  by  Madame  van  dc 
Velde,  in  her  French  Fiction  of  To-day, 


published  in  London  in  1891.  It  seems 
that  comparatively  late  in  their  careers 
several  plays  had  been  produced  in  Paris, 
signed  with  their  joint  names,  but  of 
these  Erckmann  had  not  written  a  word ; 
Chatrian,  assisted  by  some  professional 
playwright,  was  the  sole  author.  "As 
long  as  the  plays  were  successful,  Erck- 
mann took  his  share  of  the  royalties,  but 
when  they  ceased  to  run,  he  sent  his 
nephew  to  Chatrian,  who  was  old, 
broken  down,  with  failing  memory,  and 
put  in  a  claim  against  him.  He  objected 
to  royalties  paid  to  collaborators,  and  as 
an  indemnity  for  past  losses  demanded 
the  complete  abandonment  of  Chatrian's 
right  to  the  published  Edition  de  The- 
atre/* Madame  van  de  Velde  goes  on 
to  say: 

M.  Erckmann  is  thoroughly  German,  M. 
Chatrian  is  entirely  French.  The  former 
lives  in  Phalsburg,  among  Germans,  with  a 
niece  married  to  a  Brunswick  officer,  receives 
the  Governor  of  Lorraine,  and  has  apparent- 
ly forgotten  that  the  Germans  bombarded 
the  town  and  burned  his  father's  house.  M. 
Chatrian  resides  at  St.  Di^,  on  the  French 
side;  has  reared  his  sons  in  the  love  of 
France,  enlisted  them  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
in  French  regiments;  he  occasionally  crosses 
the  frontier,  to  visit  his  father's  tomb,  but  has 
solemnly  forbidden  that  his  body  be  laid  at 
his  side  "as  long  as  a  German  foot  treads 
the  ground  of  Alsace-Lorraine." 

The  outcome  of  the  controversy,  ac- 
cording to  this  same  authority,  was  that 
Chatrian  was  persuaded  to  arbitrate  and 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  law- 
yer friend  of  the  claimant.  He  was 
eventually  informed  of  the  final  decision: 
he  was  required  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  Erckmann  all  the  sums  paid 
out  to  the  various  men  who  had  helped 
him  write  "their  plays."  Either  from 
weakness  or  kind-heartedness,  he  did  not 
contest  the  result,  but  a  compromise  was 
finally  reached  by  which  he  paid  one-half 
the  amount  claimed,  or  twenty-two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventeen  francs, 
which  made  serious  inroads  on  his  slender 
resources. 
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Such  was  the  story  given  out  in  1891, 
and  it  sounds  plausible  enough :  a  grad- 
ual alienation  due  to  a  difference  of  na- 
tionality and  the  long  smouldering  ran- 
cours engendered  by  the  war.  It  was 
not  until  a  score  of  years  later  that  the 
opposite  side,  the  side  of  Emile  Erck- 
mann,  was  given  in  an  article  published 
by  one  of  the  leading  French  reviews 
and  entitled  "The  Truth  about  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian."  This  article,  professed- 
ly based  upon  a  personal  interview  with 
the  aged  Erckmann  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  bears  the  stamp  of  au- 
thenticity and  is  especially  interesting  in 
that,  while  in  a  measure  it  corroborates 
the  earlier  account,  it  adds  certain  salient 
little  details  which,  if  true,  completely 
reverse  our  sympathies.  According  to 
this  later  writer,  the  relations  between 
the  two  authors  had  never  been  properly 
understood:  Erckmann  had  always  been 
the  patron  and  Chatnan  the  beneficiary, 
Erckmann  the  soul  of  the  combination, 
the  creative  writer,  and  Chatrian  the  fac- 
totum, the  agent,  the  man  of  business. 
Their  acquaintance  began  when  Erck- 
mann was  a  law  student  in  Paris;  he  re- 
ceived one  day  a  plaintive  letter  in  verse, 
in  which  the  unhappy  writer  compared 
himself  to  a  hunted  stag  brought  to  bay. 
The  letter  interested  Erckmann  to  such 
an  extent  that  when,  shortly  afterward, 
he  returned  to  Phalsburg,  the  source  of 
the  letter  in  question,  he  hunted  out  its 
author,  discovered  him  to  be  Chatrian, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  and  Erckmann  had 
made  it  possible  for  his  new  friend  to  go 
to  Paris  by  settling  upon  him  an  allow- 
ance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a 
month  from  his  own  slender  patrimony. 
From  this  time  onward  for  forty  years 
Chatrian  remained  in  the  literary  cen- 
tre, while  Erckmann  continued  to  pro- 
duce in  Phalsburg  those  modest  master- 
pieces that  he  successively  forwarded  for 
his  friend's  practical  amendments.  Cha- 
trian continued  to  the  end  the  man  of 
business,  and  Erckmann  the  man  of  let- 
ters. Chatrian  transcribed  the  manu- 
scripts, rejecting  certain  passages,  revis- 
ing certain  episodes,  choosing  the  favour- 


able moment  for  publication,  calling  on 
editors,  arranging  terms  with  publishers, 
collecting  and  investing  the  royalties, 
and  in  short  relieving  his  collaborator 
of  all  the  thousand  annoyances  of  the 
practical  side  of  a  literary  career.  "What 
author  to-day,"  comments  the  article 
from  which  we  quote,  "would  not  be 
thankful  to  have  his  own  Chatrian  ?" 


course  of  years  Erck- 
I  write  and  Chatrian 


withdrew  from  Paris  and  retired  to  St. 
Die,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  account- 
ing, for  which  Erckmann  had  never  be- 
fore asked,  should  at  last  be  made.  In 
rendering  this  account  Chatrian  said: 


Wc  have  always  shared  the  royalties  from 
our  books.  We  must  now  share  ihe  royalties 
from  our  piay^.  These  plays  were  all  taken 
from  the  books  with  the  aid  of  collaboratori 
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hamlin  oakland  akd  the  voukc  ladv  who  took  the  fast  op  "the  foutxitt'l 
daucutbr"  (ur.  cam.akd'9  latest  novel)  as  she  appbareo  at  the  iowa 

author's  UOMBCOMIHG  WEEK  IN   OCTOBER 


wham  1  have  piid.  The  money  paid  to  thero 
■hould  be  deducted  froin  your  (bate,  aioce 
^a  did  not  take  part  io  writing  the  p)aya. 

Erckmann,  the  account  continues, 
agreed  to  this.  But  serious  errors  were 
found  in  the  accounts.  An  arbitrator 
was  called  in  and  this  arbitrator  ap- 
pointed Chatrian  to  revise  his  own  mis- 
takes, which  by  his  own  showing 
amounted  to  upward  of  twenty- two  thou- 
sand francs!  But  throughout  the  inter- 
view necessitated  by  the  final  readjust- 
ments, it  was  noticed  that  Chatrian  la- 
boured under  much  agitation,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  he  frequently  was  heard  to 
give  utterance  to  such  intemperate 
phrases  as  "Prussian!  To  think  that  I 
have  been  so  long  collaborating  with  a 
Prussian!  .  .  .  When  the  Theatre- Fran- 


gais  posted  the  bulletins  announcing 
L'Ami  Fritz,  he  has  no  idea  how  I  suf- 
fered at  having  my  name  coupled  with 
that  of  a  Prussian !" 


One  more  circumstance  of  some  little 
interest  is  the  article  published  in  the 
Figaro  shortly  after  the  break,  and  signed 
by  Georgol,  Chatrian's  private  secretary. 
It  called  Erckmann  a  renegade  and  ac- 
cused him  of  having  played  the  bufloon 
before  German  officers,  singing  the 
"Marseillaise"  and  dancing  to  it,  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Phakburg.  Erck- 
mann, adds  his  latest  champion,  brought 
suit,  and  recovered  damages.  That  he 
was  not  Prussian  at  heart  is  shown  by 
these  further  details: 

Three  years  before  his  death,  Erckmano 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  homesickneii 
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for  his  birthplace.  But  in  revisiting  Strass- 
burg  he  refused  to  be  shown  the  new  portions 
of  the  city,  built  since  1871.  It  was  his  old 
French  Strassburg  that  he  wished  to  revisit 
He  observed  that  the  children  in  the  streets 
still  spoke  Alsatian.  As  for  him,  he  had 
never  learned  German,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  this  ignorance,  maintaining  that 
the  Berlin  folk  employed  a  wretched  patois 
and  that  Alsatian  was  the  true  classic 
speech. 


•  •  • 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  form 
letters  that  are  sent  out  by  periodicals 

for  the  purpose  of  build- 
^M.  La  Rue"     ing  up  circiilation,  setting 

forth  the  virtues  and  at- 
tractions of  the  periodical  in  question, 
and  expressing  pain  and  astonishment 
over  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  list  of  subscribers.  Such 
a  document  recently  found  its  way  to 
Mr.  Julian  Street,  the  genial  author  of 
Abroad  at  Home,  The  Need  of  Change, 
IVelcome  to  Our  City,  Paris  a  La  Carte, 
and  various  other  volumes  that  have 
helped  to  relieve  and  lighten  the  monot- 
ony of  life,  but  the  slight  error  was  made 
of  addressing  him  as  "Julius"  Street. 
Which  error  led  Mr.  Street  to  write  per- 
sonally to  the  editor  of  the  periodical  the 
following  lines  of  remonstrance:  "My 

dear :  As  you  see,  your  people  got 

my  first  name  right,  but  in  these  war 
times  I'm  rather  particular  about  the 
spelling  of  the  last  name,  which  as  all 
literate  persons  must  know  is  Strasse." 


•  •  • 


A  friend,  who  is  himself  a  writer,  re- 
cently wrote  to  Mr.  Street,  asking  the 
latter  to  autograph  a  copy  of  the  recently 
published  Abroad  at  Home.  In  a  spirit 
of  flippancy  and  assumed  paternalism 
Mr.  Street  replied  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: 

Mt  Dear  Young  Admirer: 

No;  I  would  not  advise  you  to  become 
an  author.    It  is  better,  always,  for  a  young 


man  to  try  to  earn  his  living  In  tome  honest 
way,  before  finally  abandoning  himself  to 
literature. 

As  to  my  autograph,  which  you  request,  I 
enclose  you  herewith  my  regular  rates,  and 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  autographs, 
as  specified,  on  receipt  of  certified  check  or 
postal  order  for  the  proper  amount 

Rates 

One  autograph,  name  only,  on  small,  cheap 
card,  50  cents. 

One  autograph,  name  only,  on  fine  gilt 
edge  card,  75  cents. 

One  autograph,  with  words  "Yours  truly," 
$i.oa 

One  autograph  inscribed  to  you,  person- 
ally, $1.50. 

One  autograph  letter,  one  page  long 
(rather  formal),  $2.00. 

One  autograph  letter,  two  pages  (infor- 
mal), $5xx). 

Extra  pages  added  to  letters,  each,  $2.50. 

A  $ixx)  book,  with  twenty  word  inscrip- 
tion and  autograph,  $ioxx>. 

A  $1.00  book,  with  long  familiar  inscrip- 
tion, enabling  purchaser  to  claim  to  know 
me  intimately,  $20.00. 

Love  letters,  $5oxx). 

Week  end  visits,  Saturday  to  Monday 
morning,  $100  (and  exp.). 

The  last  named  rate  does  not  include 
readings,  which  will  be  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  $25  for  the  first  half  hour,  and  $12.50 
for  each  additional  quarter  hour  thereafter. 
The  rate,  however,  includes  meeting  five  of 
your  friends.  Additional  friends  will  be  met 
at  the  rate  of  $5  each  for  men,  and  $7.50 
each  for  women  under  thirty  years  of  age 
Women  over  thirty  will  be  met  at  the  rate 
of  $2.50  additional  for  each  five  yjears  of 
age. 

For  calling  me  by  first  name  before  ^vt 
people,  $12.50. 

For  calling  me  by  first  name  before  un- 
limited number,  $20. 

These  rates  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  will  supply  you 
with  the  desired  information  and  thanking 
you  for  your  interest,  believe  me. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


Thb  conversation  having  turned  upon 
the  perpetual  conundrum  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright's  popularity,  a  veteran  book- 
seller said  the  other  day  in  a  burst  of  con- 
fidence, "It  is  no  mystery  at  all,  just  a 
matter  of  sheer  advertising,  like  selling 
patent  medicines  or  breakfast  foods! 
Take  any  novel,  I  don't  care  how  good 
or  bad  it  is,  and  use  the  same  methods, 
advertise  it  as  widely  and  persistently, 
give  away  as  many  presentation  copies 
in  special  leather  bindings  to  the  retail 
dealers,  accompanied  by  nice  little  per- 
sonal letters,  saying  that  here  is  a  book 
that  you  are  sure  will  appeal  to  them  and 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  recom- 
mend to  their  customers — and  I  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  get  similar 
results."  Here,  of  course,  was  a  case 
where  too  much  familiarity  with  books 
as  an  article  of  merchandise  had  led  to 
the  proverbial  contempt.  The  explana- 
tion was  interesting,  but  it  explained  only 
in  part,  for  even  in  the  matter  of  fic- 
tion you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time.  And  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
something  in  the  writings  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright  that  really  does  have  a  strong 
appeal  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can reading  public.  In  what  does  this 
quality  consist? 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Wright,  it  should 
be  admitted  at  the  start  that  he  is  an 
uneven  craftsman,  and  not  by  any  means 
always  at  his  worst.  Behind  the  melo- 
drama, the  exaggeration,  the  sentimen- 
tality, the  mawkishness,  we  do  now  and 
then  glimpse  life,  human  nature,  genuine 
grief  and  joy.  But  these  glimpses  are 
rare  and  evanescent;  and  for  the  rest  we 
get  the  impression  of  watching  the  curi- 
ous distortions  of  a  convex  mirror  and 
trying  to  guess  what  the  actualities  are 
like.  Anatole  France,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, once  wrote  that  he  had  read  one 


of  Georges  Ohnet's  novels  and  would 
never  read  another,  for  it  made  him  sad 
to  know  that  the  world  contained  so  bad 
a  book.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other, 
Mr.  Wright  might  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can Georges  Ohnct.  Why  do  people 
read  him? 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  old 
platitude  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people 
to  make  up  the  world.  The  sophisticated 
dweller  in  our  big  cities  has  difficulty  in 
realising  that  within  easy  commuting  dis- 
tance there  are  thousands  of  worthy  men 
and  women  whose  standards  in  rdigion, 
morals  and  practical  living  are  still  to  all 
intents  Early  Victorian.  They  are  still 
akin  in  spirit  to  the  generation  that  wept 
copiously  over  The  Heir  of  Radcliffe, 
they  like  to  have  the  emotions  laid  on 
thickly  like  jam,  they  revel  especially  in 
a  sort  of  sentimentalised  theology,  and 
never  weary  of  a  hero  or  heroine  who 
suddenly  kneels  in  public  places  and 
bursts  into  fervent  prayer.  These  ele- 
ments you  find  in  varying  degree  in  a 
number  of  modern  novelists  who  hold  a 
large  public,  in  Hall  Caine,  for  instance, 
and  in  Ralph  Connor.  And  you  find  them 
raised  to  the  Nth  power  in  Mr.  Harold 
Bell  Wright. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  in  which  to 
sum  up  Mr.  Wright  is  to  say  that  hfe 
employs  the  Salvation  Army  methods. 
His  style  is  largely  suggestive  of  the 
drum  and  the  tambourine,  his  attitude  is 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  re^ 
vivalist,  he  ruthlessly  divides  his  sheep 
from  his  goats,  omnipotently  thrusting 
the  latter  into  outer  darkness.  And  be- 
cause so  many  people  are  still  secretly 
old-fashioned  in  their  beliefs,  still  look 
upon  our  big  cities  as  modern  Sodoms 
and  Gomorrahs,  they  find  his  hectic  de- 
nunciations of  the  sins  of  society  as  soul- 
satisfying  as  our  puritan  anc^tors  found 
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the  fire  and  brimstone  of  the  Sunday  ser- 
mon. Is  this  an  exaggeration?  Let  us 
examine  briefly  The  Eyes  of  the  World, 
Mr.  Wright's  latest  novel,  and  easily 
his  worst. 

Aaron  King,  a  young  art  student,  is 
summoned  home  from  Paris  just  in  time 
to  receive  the  last  injunctions  of  his  dy- 
ing mother  who  has  starved  herself  in 
order  to  give  him  his  education.  Kneel- 
ing by  her  bedside  he  makes  a  promise, 
"the  promise  that  he  did  not  at  first  un- 
derstand," and  a  month  later  we  find  him 
steaming  westward,  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  mysterious  promise, — "and  how  he 
came  at  last  to  understand,"  says  Mr. 
Wright  after  his  customary  manner  of 
self-intrusion,  "is  the  story  I  have  to 
tell."  Sheer  chance  kindly  simplifies  the 
author's  task  by  bringing  together  on  the 
Golden  State  Limited  practically  all  the 
important  characters  in  the  story,  all  of 
whom  turn  out  to  have  been  in  the  past 
strangely  and  mysteriously  mixed  up  in 
one  another's  destinies.  There  is  Conrad 
Legrange,  a  successful  novelist,  and  for- 
merly a  devoted  friend  of  Aaron's 
mother.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Legrange 
gives  the  following  pleasing  estimate  of 
his  own  place  in  literature: 

I  am  a  literary  scavenger.  I  haunt  the 
intellectual  slaughter  pens,  and  live  by  the 
putrid  offal  that  self-respecting  writers  re- 
ject I  glean  the  stinking  materials  for  my 
stories  from  the  sewers  and  cesspools  of  life. 
For  the  dollars  they  pay,  I  furnish  my  read- 
ers with  those  thrills  that  pablic  decency 
forbids  them  to  experience  at  first  hand. 
My  books  breed  moral  pestilence  and  spirit- 
ual disease.  I  am  an  instigator  of  degrad- 
ing immorality  and  unmentionable  crimes. 

Then  there  is  James  Rutlidge,  famous 
critic,  a  "red-faced,  bull-necked  brute," 
whose  father  had  inherited  millions  and 
"killed  himself  spending  them  in  unmen- 
tionable ways."  Accompanying  Rutlidge 
is  his  late  father's  partner,  Edward  J. 
Taine,  a  decrepit  old  sensualist,  "widi 
tottering  step  and  feeble,  shaking  limbs," 
whose  "glazed,  red-rimmed  eyes"  feed 
upon   the   "voluptuous  beauty"  of  his 


young  wife  "with  a  look  of  sullen,  im- 
potent lustfulness  that  was  near  in- 
sanity." Then  there  is  Taine's  daughter, 
Louise,  by  a  former  wife,  an  "efferves- 
cing young  creature,"  whom  Rutlidge 
hopes  to  marry.  As  for  the  domestic  fe- 
licity of  Taine^s  second  marriage,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  the  wife's  frank  utter- 
ance to  her  husband  is  illuminating: 

Even  suppose  that  I  were  as  evil  as  your 
foul  mind  sees  me,  what  right  have  you  to 
object?  Are  you  so  chaste  that  you  dare 
cast  a  stone  at  me?  Am  I  to  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  this  hell  you  have  made  for  me  but 
the  horrible  pleasure  of  watching  you  in  the 
hell  you  have  made  for  yourself? 

And  lastly,  there  is  Miss  Willard,  the 
"Woman  with  the  Disfigured  Face,"  an 
elderly  woman  whose  profile  is  one  of 
faultless  beauty  when  seen  from  one  side, 
hilt  hideously  seamed  and  scarred  on  the 
other, — a  mysterious  woman  who  be- 
comes strangely  agitated  when  she  dis- 
covers the  presence  of  Rutlidge  and  the 
Taines  upon  the  train.  How  the  beauti- 
ful Mrs.  Taine  becomes  enamoured  of 
the  young  artist,  commissions  him  to 
paint  her  portrait,  and  almost  succeeds  in 
awakening  him  to  a  responsive  fire ;  how 
her  bestial  old  husband  believes  the  worst 
and  dies  cursing  her;  how  the  artist,  hav- 
ing painted  a  flattering  likeness  because 
Mrs.  Taine's  favour  will  be  the  making 
of  his  reputation,  is  brought  by  the  cyni- 
cal Legrange  to  see  that  he  is  degrading 
his  art,  and  thereupon  ruthlessly  paints 
another  in  which  he  strips  bare  the  wo- 
man's evil  soul ;  how  he  meets  Sibyl  An- 
dres, the  pretty  protegee  of  Miss  Wil- 
lard and  learns  what  true  love  means; 
how  the  girl  is  insulted  by  the  jealous 
Mrs.  Taine,  who  accuses  her  of  being 
Aaron's  mistress;  how  Sibyl,  in  shame 
and  distress,  flees  alone  to  the  mountains, 
is  abducted  by  Rutlidge,  trailed  by 
Aaron  and  forced  to  watch  a  frightful 
struggle  between  the  two  men  on  the 
brink  of  an  ab3rss ;  how  an  ex-convict  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  plays  the 
part  of  providence  and  shoots  Rutlidge, 
whose  disappearance  remains  a  mystery  to 
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the  world  at  large, — all  these  tangled 
and  breathless  happenings  are  the  main 
threads  leading  up  to  the  final  climax, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  Mrs.  Taine  is 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Miss  Wil- 
lard,  betrayed  years  ago  by  old  Jim  Rut- 
lidge;  that  the  first  wife  of  Rutlidge 
learned  the  truth,  hunted  out  the  other 
woman  and  threw  acid  in  her  face,  some 
drops  falling  on  the  little  child  in  her 
arms;  and  that  Mrs.  Taine's  famous  fad 
of  modesty,  her  refusal  to  wear  low- 
necked  gowns,  is  simply  due  to^the  dis- 
figuring burns  on  her  beautiful  shoul- 
ders. And  because  of  this  discovery  of 
her  illegitimacy,  Mrs.  Taine's  plan  to 
avenge  herself  on  Aaron,  first  for  his  un- 
responsiveness and  secondly  for  his  too 
realistic  portrait,  is  frustrated,  because 
if  she  uses  her  potent  social  influence 
against  him,  her  secret  will  be  published, 
and  the  one  thing  she  dreads  is  "the  eyes 
of  the  world." 

Now  all  this  extraordinary  hotch-potch 
of  seduction,  abduction,  murder,  and 
other  human  foulness,  complicated 
though  it  is,  so  that  a  retelling  must  be 
either  as  tediously  prolonged  as  the  origi- 
nal, or  else  as  clumsy,  sounds  nevertheless- 
curiously  familiar,  like  a  twice-told  tale. 
It  recalls  the  confession  of  another  maker 
of  "Best  Sellers,"  a  few  years  ago,  who 
told  frankly  and  without  shame,  how  he 
deliberately  culled  the  most  telling  situa- 
tions, speeches  and  descriptions  from  a 
score  of  popuuar  successes,  ingeniously 
made  a  mosaic  of  them  and  sold  the  re- 
sult to  an  extent  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  But  when  we  look  more  closely 
into  the  novels  of  Mr.  Wright  we  find 
no  episodes  borrowed  from  any  contem- 
porary fiction;  we  must  go  further  back 


to  those  early  Victorian  days  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  indeed  even  fur- 
ther. Mr.  Wright  is  excessively  fond 
of  mystery,  sinister  hints  of  terrible  dis- 
closures to  come,  a  direct  inheritance 
from  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  Oc- 
casionally we  recognise  a  borrowing  from 
the  elder  Dumas,  as  for  instance  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  beautiful  shoulder  of 
Milady  de  Winter,  while  a  little  patient 
probing  in  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Brad- 
don  and  other  popular  writers  of  an 
earlier  generation  would  no  doubt  re- 
ward us  with  numerous  other  probably 
unconscious  parallels.  But  the  real 
reason  that  Mr.  Wright  sounds  so  often 
familiar  is  that  his  situations  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  melodrama  the  world 
over.  You  do  not  find  them  in  current 
fiction,  but  you  do  find  them  on  New 
York's  East  Side  stage  and  its  equiva- 
lents, and  in  the  moving  picture.  The 
daring  abduction  and  brave  rescue,  the 
deadly  struggle  on  the  narrow  ledge,  the 
gun-shot  from  an  ambush  in  the  nick  of 
time, — how  many  times  we  have  seen  un- 
sophisticated audiences  at  a  "Nickelo- 
dion"  thrill  at  the  silent  flashing  forth  of 
these  lurid  happenings.  Perhaps  after 
all,  that  is  part  of  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Wright's  success.  He  writes  badly,  he 
is  blatantly,  even  grotesquely  false  to 
life,  his  technique  is  a  thing  to  weep  over, 
— but  somehow  or  other,  he  does  make 
the  reader  see.  It  is  a  common  plati- 
tude of  the  stage  that  an  audience  be- 
lieves the  most  incongruous,  impossible 
things  because  it  sees  them  happen. 
Well,  that  is  the  way  with  Harold  Bell 
Wright's  printed  motion  pictures.  We 
see  them  happen. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 
IV — Francb 


I 

Stevenson  lived  more  freely,  more  fully, 
and  more  happily  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country. 

The  word  atmosphere  is  used  in  two 
senses, — to  indicate  an  essence  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs,  and  to  indi- 
cate an  essence  absorbed  by  the  spirit. 
In  both  senses,  the  atmosphere  of 
France  agreed  with  Stevenson.  He 
sought  health,  from  first  to  last,  in 
many  climes;  but  nowhere  in  Europe 
could  he  find  it  except  in  sunny  France. 
In  windy  Scotland  and  in  foggy  Eng- 
land, he  was  condemned  to  linger  for  long 
periods  in  the  Land  of  Q)unterpane;  but 
in  France  he  paddled  a  canoe  and  trav- 
elled with  a  donkey.  He  worked  best 
when  he  was  ill,  but  he  played  best  when 
he  was  well;  and  Stevenson  was  most 
himself  in  play-time.  Those  who  know 
how  to  play  are  rarer  and  more  precious 
than  those  who  know  how  to  work ;  and 
to  meet  Stevenson  at  his  best  [if  one 
could  make  the  clock  tick  backward  and 
eliminate  uncounted  yesterdays]  one 
would 'choose  to  meet  him  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  or  at  Hyeres.  In  these  places  he 
was  well,  and  could  lead  a  normal  life; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the 
man  that  could  make  one  wish  to  meet 
him  as  an  invalid.  Concerning  the  state 
of  Stevenson's  health  in  France,  the  most 
valuable  testimony  is  that  of  Mr.  Will 
H.  Low,  who  first  met  him  in  Paris  in 
the  spring  of  1875.     In  that  charming 

In  the  next  paper  of  this  series,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  trace  the  trail  of  Stevenson 
through  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Spain.  A  record  will  be  printed 
of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Henry  James  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  scenes  in  David 
Balfour."  Stevenson  s  treatment  of  places,  like  Spain,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and 
other  places,  like  the  Brenner  Pass,  which  he  had  seen  but  once,  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  critical  analysis.  An  intimate  account  will  be  afforded  of  the  comparatively 
little  known  publications  of  the  "Davos  Press.*' 


book,  A  Chronicle  of  Friendships,  Mr. 
Low  has  said: — "At  this  time,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  followed,  I  was 
never  conscious  that  he  was  more  than  a 
little  less  robust  than  most  of  us  were. 
...  At  Barbizon  he  was  among  the 
foremost  in  our  long  walks  over  the 
plains  or  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  in  the  summers  of  1876-77  at  Grez, 
where  he  led  a  semi-amphibious  life,  on 
and  in  the  river  Loing,  he  never  seemed 
ill,  and  as  youth  is  not  solicitous  on 
questions  of  health,  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  his  slender  frame  encased  a  less 
robust  constitution  than  that  of  others." 
But,  in  a  deeper  sense,  the  atmosphere 
of  France  agreed  with  Stevenson. 
France  is  the  most  civilised  of  European 
countries.  It  is  the  mark  of  civilised 
people  that  they  are  able  to  understand 
you  and  to  leave  you  alone ;  it  is  only  the 
semi-civilised  who  endeavour  to  convert 
you  to  their  way  of  thinking.  Though 
Louis  loved  his  native  Edinburgh  with 
a  passionate,  abiding  love,  he  was  never 
comfortable  there  after  he  had  arrived  at 
what  may  conveniently  be  called  his  years 
of  indiscretion.  To  love  Edinburgh  is 
one  thing — ^and  any  one  must  love  at 
sight  that  queenliest  of  cities — but  to  love 
Edinburgh  society  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent. As  soon  as  the  traveller  settles 
in  Edinburgh,  his  landlady  will  endea- 
vour to  amend  his  manners  and  to  re- 
form his  religion.  The  semi-civilised  in- 
habitants of  that  superb  and  haunting 
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city  can  never  understand  you  and  will 
never  leave  you  alone.  The  watchword 
of  Edinburgh  is  Conformity.  But  Louis 
was  that  rare  thing,  an  individual, 
— that  is  to  say,  a  person  capable 
of  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  feeling 
his  own  feelings,  and  living  his  own 
life,  without  imitating  those  around 
him. 

For  an  individual — as  the  type  has 
been  defined — the  worst  of  all  cities  to 
grow  up  in  is  Edinburgh,  and  the  best 
of  all  cities  to  grow,  up  in  is  Paris.  In 
Edinburgh,  where  everything  is  forbid- 
den, the  tendency  of  youths  of  genius  is 
to  burst  their  bars,  and — ^to  put  the  mat- 
ter very  frankly — to  dash  headlong  to 
hell, — where,  at  least,  the  company  shall 
be  neither  respectable  nor  hypocritical. 
But  in  Paris,  where  nothing  is  forbidden, 
youths  of  genius  may  freely  test  their 
wings,  without  beating  them  against 
prison-bars  in  desperation,  and  may  learn, 
in  their  own  God-given  way,  to  think; 
to  feel,  to  live. 

When  Louis  was  floundering  through 
the  stormy  seas  of  adolescence,  Edin- 
burgh never  understood  him.  This  is 
the  reason — once  more  to  put  the  matter 
very  frankly — ^why,  for  a  time,  he  hov- 
ered very  near  to  dashing  headlong  to 
hell.  But  in  Paris,  the  city  of  the  free, 
he  recovered  his  moral  sanity.  Instead 
of  a  conspiracy  of  citizens  solemnly  and 
hypocriti(^ly  chanting  "Thou  shalt  not," 
he  found  a  civilised  society  that  per- 
mitted him  to  think  out  for  himself  the 
more  profound,  important  problem  of 
"Thou  shalt." 

France  is  the  second  home  of  all  the 
artists  of  the  world.  She  teaches  them 
to  do  their  work  by  leaving  them  alone. 
They  may  dress  as  they  choose,  think  as 
they  choose,  talk  as  they  choose,  act  as 
they  choose, — provided  only  that  they 
shall  study  to  express,  in  their  own  way, 
the  best  that  has  been  given  them  to 
say.  In  the  atmosphere  of  France,  Ste^ 
venson  could  breathe  and  spread  his 
wings;  and  not  the  least  of  reasons  why 
he  became  the  finest  artist  in  recent  Eng* 
lish  letters  is  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
formative  period  of  his  twenties,  he  spent 


more  time  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country. 

He  was  ordered  first  to  France  to  seek 
for  bodily  health ;  and,  by  a  smiling  and 
appropriate  decree  of  destiny,  it  was 
there  that  he  found  that  spiritual  health 
of  which  he  had  stood  more  dangerously 
in  need  throughout  the  period  of  his 
more  than  usually  stormy  adolescence.  In 
spirit  he  was  a  born  Bohemian,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word: — that  is  to  say,  he 
preferred  the  real  life  of  the  regions  of  the 
imagination  to  the  merely  actual  and  un- 
in^aginative  life  of  church-going,  heavy- 
drinking  Edinburgh.  He  loved  adven- 
ture; but  adventure — ^which  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  impulsive  straying  from  the 
beaten  path  of  humdrum,  every-day  ex- 
istence— ^was  a  thing  that  Edinburgh 
frowned  upon.  A  youth  of  genius  can- 
not grow  up  healthily  in  an  atmosphere 
3f  continual  nagging,  any  more  than  an 
able-minded  child  can  grow  up  under  the 
constant  lashing  of  "Don't  do  that  1"  To 
find  his  way  to  light  and  life,  Louis 
needed  to  be  free.  The  freest  country  in 
the  world  is  France. 

Stevenson  was  very  proud  of  his  purely 
Scottish  ancestry;  but  he  cherished  also 
the  legend  of  "a  French  barber-surgeon" 
who  "landed  at  St.  Andrews  to  tend  the 
health  and  the  beard  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton" and  was  vaguely  reputed  to  have 
been  one  of  his  progenitors.  Indeed, 
both  in  Louis  and  in  his  cousin  Bob, 
there  were  tiiaits  of  character  that  can 
be  defined  by  no  other  adjective  than 
Gallic.  Bob  Stevenson — as  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  once  told  me,  though  I  do  not 
think  that  he  has  ever  stated  so  in  print 
— ^was  the  original  of  the  young  man 
with  the  cream-tarts;  and  that  young 
man — though  his  absurd,  intelligent  ad- 
venture is  conducted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester  Square — is  more  easily 
thought  of  as  a  Parisian  than  as  a  Lon- 
doner. Louis  was  Gallic  in  his  nimble- 
ness  of  gesture,  his  mobility  of  face,  his 
enthusiastic  eloquence  of  conversation, 
his  gaiety  of  spirit,  his  lust  for  freedom 
and  adventure.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  French  language  came  to  him  by  a 
sort  of  second  nature.    His  French  was 
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copious  and  fluent.  It  was  never  nicely 
grammatical;  but  that  was  because  he 
seized  it  as  a  living  language  to  be 
spoken,  not  as  a  dead  language  to  be 
learned  from  books.  He  could  write 
well  enough  in  French  when  the  occa- 
sion called,  as  the  reader  may  perceive 
in  his  letters  to  Rodin,  and  to  Simoneau, 
the  inn-keeper  of  Monterey;  and  he 
could  always  read  the  language  with  no 
sense  that  it  was  foreign.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic, though  an  accidental,  fact  that 
the  first  of  all  his  published  letters — 
written  to  his  mother  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen— starts  out  boldly  in  incorrect  but 
fluent  French.  In  every  way,  Louis  was 
disposed  by  nature  to  feel  more  at  home 
in  France  than  in  England, — z  country, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  that  was  al- 
ways foreign  to  him. 

II 

"The  Rhone  is  the  River  of  Angels," 
Stevenson  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Low;  "I 
have  adored  it  since  I  was  twelve  and 
first  saw  It  from  the  train."  In  the  win- 
ter of  1862-63,  the  family  had  been  or- 
dered to  the  Riviera  for  reasons  of  health, 
— his  mother's  health  this  time,  and  not 
his  own;  and  this  journey  gave  the  boy 
his  first  fleeting  glimpse  of  France.  The 
Stevensons  were  in  Mentone  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1863,  and  again  from 
Christmas,  1863,  to  May,  1864.  Mean- 
while, in  March,  1863,  they  made  a  tour 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  journey  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Stevenson, — ^a  fact 
which  goes  to  show  that  his  faculty  for 
observation  was  not  yet  awakened. 
Mentone,  however,  in  which  he  remained 
for  many  months,  he  was  able  both  to  see 
and  to  remember.  It  was  the  first  for- 
eign place  that  ever  interested  him. 

To  Mentone  he  returned  ten  years 
later,  when  he  was  "ordered  south"  in 
November,  1873.  On  arriving,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  on  his  birth- 
day, in  which  he  minutely  described  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
town  during  the  course  of  the  preceding 
decade.    This  letter  is  of  peculiar  inter- 


est to  students  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment. Such  apparently  unimportant 
sentences  as  this, — "The  old  chapel  near 
Freeman's  house  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gorbio  valley  is  now  entirely  submerged 
under  a  shining  new  villa,  with  pavilion 
annexed," — ^by  revealing  the  exactness  of 
his  memory  of  places  seen  at  thirteen  and 
not  revisited  till  twenty-three,  prove  that, 
immediately  after  the  trip  to  Italy,  he 
developed  that  acute  instinct  for  topog- 
raphy which  is  everywhere  observable  in 
the  works  of  his  maturity. 

The  Riviera  is  the  finest  winter-resort 
in  the  world.  Town  after  town  along 
this  stretch  of  coast  is  made  up  entirely 
of  villas  and  hotels.  The  climate  is 
semi-tropical  and,  from  fall  to  spring, 
propitious;  and  the  coast  is  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  The  maritime  Alps, 
sinking  southerly  into  green  and  rolling 
hilk,  here  plunge  headlong  into  the  wide 
blue  water  of  the  Mediterranean.  Juts 
of  cliffy  headland,  rounding  into  penin- 
sulas or  breaking  off  into  islands,  scallop 
the  coast  with  harbours;  and  by  these 
harbours  are  set  villages  of  villas,  where 
invalids  and  idlers  from  the  north  come 
to  bask  beneath  a  winter  sun. 

These  towns,  though  differing  in  de- 
tail, are  alike  in  all  essential  features. 
Each  of  them  is  a  lazy,  laughing,  holi- 
day casino  of  a  place,  careless,  rich,  and 
indolently  lovely.  Each  has  its  prome- 
nade of  palm-trees  along  the  water-side; 
each,  its  boulevards  for  driving,  its  lur- 
ing walks  to  hill-tops  commanding  wide 
vistas  of  the  sea;  each,  its  glittering 
hotels  and  aristocratic  villas.  These 
villas,  for  the  most  part,  are  set  in  tropic 
gardens.  In  colour,  the  houses  are  toned 
to  harmonise  with  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere. Mild  tints  predominate, — ^rose 
and  yellow,  buff  and  skyey  blue,  amber 
and  the  green  of  budding  leaves;  and 
these  gentle  tones  produce  a  visual 
melody  which  is  scarcely  rivalled  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Such  a  place  is  Mentone.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Stevenson  returned  there 
for  that  winter  of  1873-74,  when  he  was 
weakest  in  body  and  weakest  in  spirit. 
The  place  was  well  adapted  to  rdieve 
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the  state  of  mind  that  Louis  analysed  so 
poignantly  in  the  essay  entitled  Ordered 
South,  which  he  wrote  at  Mentone  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  gradual  recupera- 
tion. He  did  scarcely  any  other  work 
there  that  was  of  any  consequence;  but 
he  imbibed  a  love  of  the  luxurious  south- 
land that  was  needed  to  complete  a  na- 
ture that  had  been  cradled  among  the 
winds  and  winters  of  the  north. 

Ill 

It  was  at  Mentone,  early  in  1874,  that 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin  introduced  the  late 
Andrew  Lang  to  Stevenson.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  account  of  this  first 
meeting  with  R.L.S.  which  Mr.  Lang 
once  gave  me  in  his  home  in  Kensington. 

Now  that  Mr.  Lang  has  left  us  [to 
go  golfing  on  Elysian  hills,  one  likes  to 
think],  it  may  no  longer  seem  ill-man- 
nered for  a  younger  man,  who  was  no 
less  fond  of  him  than  those  who  knew 
him  better,  to  record  the  curious  manner 
of  his  conversation.  Mr.  Lang  was  sin- 
gularly inarticulate  in  talk.  His  utter- 
ance was  discontinuous  and  jerky,  and 
enunciated  with  an  amiable  growl.  His 
speech  was  like  his  handwriting;  and 
anybody  who  ever  received  a  letter  from 
him  will  know  what  that  means.  A  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Lang  looked  as  if  a  fly 
had  dipped  its  feet  in  ink  and  ambled 
aimlessly  over  the  paper:  when  he  in- 
vited you  to  luncheon,  you  had  to  hand 
the  note  to  an  expert  in  chirography  to 
determine  whether  the  appointment  were 
for  Tuesday  or  for  Thursday.  In  speak- 
ing, he  seemed  less  to  talk  than  to  bark 
and  grumble;  but  you  loved  him  for  this, 
as  you  might  love  a  noble-hearted  St. 
Bernard.  He  did  not  talk  in  sentences, 
he  growled  in  phrases.  When  another 
man  would  have  said,  "Will  you  have  a 
cigarette?",  Mr.  Lang  said,  "Cigarettes 
— over  there."  Instead  of  asking  you  to 
be  seated,  he  would  grumble,  "Chair," 
and  wave  his  hand. 

The  reader  is  to  use  this  as  a  sort  of 
stage-direction  in  reading  Mr.  Lang's  ac- 
count of  his  first  glimpse  of  Stevenson. 
I  jotted  it  down  from  memory,  in  the 


London  Underground,  immediately  after 
Mr.  Lang  had  told  it  to  me. — 

"Mentone.  Promenade.  Saw  him 
coming.  Didn't  like  him.  Long  cape. 
Long  hair.  Queer  hat.  Damned  queer. 
Hands:  white,  bony,  beautiful.  Didn't 
like  the  cape.  Didn't  like  the  hair. 
Looked  like  a  damned  aesthete.  Never 
liked  aesthetes.  Can't  stand  them.  Talked 
well.  Saw  that.  Still  seemed  another 
aesthete  Colvin  had  discovered.  Didn't 
like  him.  Didn't  like  him  at  all.  .  .  . 
Later— oh,  yes — but  I  needn't  tell  you 
that.     Didn't  like  him  at  first.     Took 
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time. 

But  really  to  read  this  stenographic 
record,  the  reader  must  imagine  some- 
thing more, — the  great  heart  and  deep 
humanity  of  Mr.  Lang,  the  sense  he 
always  gave  you  of  saying  little  because 
there  was  so  much  to  say,  the  curious 
fascination  of  the  pauses  in  his  grumbling 
utterance,  and  the  indefinable  something 
that  made  you  count  the  hours  until  you 
might  be  privileged  to  talk  with  him 
again. 

The  most  wholesome  thing  about  this 
anecdote  is  that  it  punctures  the  illusion 
that  everybody  liked  Louis  Stevenson  at 
sight, — an  illusion  which  has  been  fos- 
tered by  all  of  his  biographers.  Mr. 
Lang  "didn't  like  him  at  all"  at  Men- 
tone;  and  Mr.  Lang  was  one  of  those 
who  loved  him  best  in  later  years.  Any 
student  who  has  carefully  picked  up  the 
trail  of  Stevenson  must  have  met  many 
other  people  whose  first  impression  of 
him  was  unfavourable.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  this: — Louis  was 
so  emphatically  individual,  so  distinctly 
different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  peo- 
ple, that  nobody  who  met  him  for  the 
first  time  could  dismiss  him  with  indif- 
ference. It  was  necessary  at  once  to 
like  him  or  dislike  him.  But,  charming 
as  he  was  to  those  who  recognised  and 
knew  him,  he  was  by  no  means  charming 
to  everybody.  The  long  hair,  the  black 
shirt,  the  velveteen  jacket,  the  flowing 
cape,  dissuaded  many  men  [and  one  can 
hardly  blame  them]  from  seeing  at  once 
how  real  he  was. 

And,  now  that  we  are  glancing  for 
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the  moment  at  the  legendary  Stevenson,  a  baby  smile.  Small  children  didn't  like 
another  illusion  may  as  well  be  punc-  him;  because  he  seemed  queer, 
tured.  This  is  the  illusion  that  he  un-  The  facts  distilled  into  the  foregoing 
derstood  children,  and  that  children  paragraph  were  told  to  me  by  Mr.  Ed- 
loved  him  at  sight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mund  Gosse.  As  the  father  of  three 
Louis  belonged  to  the  considerable  and  children  ivho  were  in  their  infancy  dur- 
not  unworthy  class  of  men  who  always  ing  the  years  when  Stevenson  was  most 
feel  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  frequently  a  visitor  to  his  house,  Mr. 
children  who  are  very  young.  He  didn't  Gosse  must  be  regarded  as  an  authority 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  He  could  on  the  subject  of  Stevenson's  relations 
write  immortal  poems  in  reminiscence  of  with  the  very  young.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  own  childhood ;  but  he  couldn't  make  I  must   hasten  to  add   that  both   Mr. 
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AVIGNON,  "the  immovable  II 


Lloyd  Osbourne  and  Mr.  Austin  Strong 
have  assured  me  that  Louis  was  the  best 
of  all  playmates  for  boys  in  their  teens. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this : 
— boys  he  understood,  but  young  chil- 
dren nearly  always  set  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

IV 

During  the  course  of  his  second  jour- 
ney to  Mentone,  when  Louis  was  "or- 
dered south"  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  he 
paused  at  Avignon ;  and  this  fact — ^for 
those  who  love  him — increases  the  at- 
traction of  this  famous  town  for  travel- 
lers to-day.  The  very  name  of  Avignon 
is  like  a  chiming  of  sweet  bells  upon  the 
ear;  and  the  mediseval  city  of  the  Popes 
is  worthy  of  her  name. 

From  Avignon,  Louis  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Sitwell — the  guardian  angel  of  his  grow- 
ing years — "I  have  just  read  your  letter 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill  beside  the  church 
and  the  castle.  The  whole  air  was  filled 
with  sunset  and  the  so^nd  of  bells;  and 
I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  least  notion 
of  the  southernness  and  Provenqality  of 
all  that  I  saw.  ...  I  went  away  across 
the  Rhone  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  that  I  might  see  the  town  from  a 
distance.  Avignon  followed  me  with  its 
bells  and  drums  and  bugles;  for  the  old 
city  has  no  equal  for  multitude  of  such 
noises.  Crossing  the  bridge  and  seeing 
the  brown  turbid  water  foam  and  eddy 
about  the  piers,  one  could  scarce  believe 
one's  eyes  when  one  looked  down  upon 


the  stream  and  saw  the  smooth  blue  mir- 
roring tree  and  hill.  .  .  .  You  cannot 
picture  to  yourself  anything  more  steeped 
in  hard  bright  sunshine  than  the  view 
from  the  hill.  The  immovable  inky 
shadow  of  the  old  bridge  on  the  fleeting 
surface  of  the  yellow  river  seemed  more 
solid  than  the  bridge  itself.  ...  I 
turned  back  as  I  went  away;  the  white 
Christ  stood  out  in  strong  relief  on  His 
brown  cross  against  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  four  kneeling  angels  and  lanterns 
grouped  themselves  about  the  foot  with 
a  symmetry  that  was  almost  laughable," 

This  letter  may  seem  of  little  interest 
to  the  majority  of  readers;  but  it  will 
mean  much  to  that  elected  few  who  have 
been  to  Avignon,  and  have  lingered,  like 
Louis,  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocher  des 
Doms,  to  watch  the  sunset  tinge  with 
glory  that  broken  bridge,  whereon,  to 
strains  of  music  that  are  unforgettable, 
"Ton  y  danse,  tout  en  rond," 

Nearly  nineteen  years  later,  when  Ste- 
venson was  living  in  Samoa,  he  began  a 
novel,  called  The  Young  Chevalier,  of 
which  the  scenes  were  set  in  Avignon. 
He  wrote  only  a  chapter  and  a  half  of 
this  projected  work ;  but  the  first  chapter 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  strange  illusion 
that  Louis  knew  nothing  about  women. 
The  truth  of  this  particular  matter  may 
be  stated  in  a  single  sentence: — he  knew 
so  much  about  women  that  he  was  afraid, 
until  he  was  over  forty,  to  let  himself 
go  upon  the  subject.  But,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  traveller  on  the  trail 
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of  Stevenson,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
fragment  of  The  Young  Chevalier  is  the 
evidence  it  gives  of  how  strong  a  hold 
a  town  like  Avignon  could  take  upon 
the  memory  of  such  an  artist.  He  had 
not  visited  the  place  for  nearly  twenty 
years  when  he  began  to  write  this  story; 
yet  he  saw  it  still  as  clearly  as  if  he  had 
only  gone  "across  the  Rhone  and  up  the 
hill  on  the  other  side  that  he  might  see 
the  town  from  a  distance."  Any  place 
which  had,  at  any  time,  impressed  him 
he  could  always  recall  with  ease.  He 
forgot  details;  but  details  are  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  artist.  He  remembered 
the  essence  and  the  sting. 


It  was  on  his  return  from  Mentone  in 
April,  1874,  that  Louis  met  his  cousin, 
Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson,  in 
Paris,  and  really  saw  the  city  for  the  first 
time.  Bob  was  a  painter;  and  I-ouis 
was  introduced  at  once  to  that  Paris  of 
the  painters  which  is — for  youth,  at  least 
— the  best  of  all  the  Paris's  there  are. 

This  Paris,  which  Louis  learned  to 
know  and  love,  was  not  the  Paris  of  the 
great  boulevards,  laid  out  [appropriately 
enough]  by  a  baron  whose  un-Gallic 
name  was  Haussmann;  but  the  real 
Paris, — the  Paris  of  the  rive  gauche,  the 
Paris    of    freedom    and    adventure,    the 


Paris  where  [in  the  immortal  phrase  of 
Dante]  a  youth  may  learn  to  "make  him- 
self eternal." 

For  many  years  thereafter,  Stevenson 
became  a  frequently  recurrent  visitor  to 
the  Quartier  Latin.  This  Paris  [the 
best  of  all,  as  has  been  said]  he  knew 
much  better  and  loved  much  more  than 
any  phase  of  London.  He  could  wear 
his  queer  clothes,  and  think  his  queer 
thoughts,  and  feel  his  queer  feelings,  and 
pursue  his  queer  business  of  learning  how 
to  write ;  and  the  fellows  he  encountered 
every  day  could  understand  him,  and 
knew  enough  to  leave  him  alone. 

■His  reminiscence  of  these  apprentice 
years  in  Paris  [his  lehrjahre,  to  use 
Goethe's  word!  is  chronicled  in  the  early 
chapters  of  The  Wrecker,  wherein  we 
may  read  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Boul' 
Miche',  and  Roussillon  wine,  and  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  and  the  Observa- 
tory, and  Lavenue's,  and  the  Rue  dc 
Rennes,  and  the  shadowy  Hotel  de 
Cluny.  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  to  whom 
this  book  was  dedicated,  has  informed 
us  that  nearly  all  the  incidents  recorded 
in  those  scenes  which  are  localised  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  were  recalled  from 
actual    occurrences   in    Stevenson's    Pari- 

His  knowledge  of  the  Paris  of  the 
painters  was  also  utilised  in  the  second 
story     of     the    New     Arabian     Nights, 
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FARIa.  THE  LUxeMBOUKG  GAKDGNa.  H  WAS  TKt 
LEFT  BANK  OF  THE  ailNE,  AND  NOT  THE 
RIGHT,  THAT  STEVENSON    KNEW  BEST 

wherein  the  inadvertent  Silas  Q.  Scud- 
damore  undergoes  a  series  of  hectic  and 
troublesome  adventures  at  the  Bal  Bul- 
lier.  This  dance-hall  of  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  is  described  more 
clearly  than  any  of  the  localities  of  Lon- 
don that  are  recorded  in  the  same  series 
of  fantastic  narratives. 

The  opening  of  Thf  Story  of  A  Lie 
— which  Stevenson  wrote  in  the  second 
cabin  of  the  SS.  Devonia  during  the 
course  of  his  first  pilgrimage  to  America 
— is  also  set  in  modern  Paris,  Concern- 
ing this  comparatively  unnoted  novel- 
lette,  an  interesting  anecdote  was  once 
told  to  me  by  Mrs.  Salisbury  Field 
[formerly  Mrs.  Isobel  Strong' — the  step- 
daughter of  R.L.S.,  and  his  amanuensis 
at  Vatlima.  She  told  me  that  Stevenson 
had  drawn  the  character  of  the  disrepu- 
table "Admiral"  from  actual  life;  that 
he  had  invented  a  daughter  for  him  for 
the  purpose  of  the  tale;  that,  several 
years  later,  he  had  discovered  that  the 
original  of  the  despicable  "Admiral"  ac- 
tually had  a  daughter,  who  was  still  liv- 
ing in  the  world;  that,  thereafter,  Louis 
had  lived  in  constant  trembling  lest  this 


totally  unknown  young  woman  should 
read  the  book  and  recognise  the  portrait 
of  her  father;  and  that  he  had  made  a 
vow,  in  consequence,  that  he  would  never 
again  permit  himself  to  draw  a  tale  from 
fact  or  make  use  of  actual  people  in  his 
fiction. 

But  Stevenson  was  not  merely  at  home 
in  contemporary  Paris;  he  was  equally  at 
home — in  an  imaginative  sense — in  the 
Paris  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Any  reader 
of  his  literary  essays  must  remember  that 
he  was  a  great  lover  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  phe,  a  great  stu- 
dent of  Fran(;ois  Villon  and  Charles  of 
Orleans,  His  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  Quarter — the  oldest  quarter  in 
Paris,  by  the  way^sup  piemen  ted  by  his 
reading  of  the  writers  of  the  past,  and 
those  other  writers  whose  chief  charm 
was  their  ability  to  recall  and  to  revive 
the  past,  aflfordcd  him  the  material  he 
needed  for  his  tales  of  mediaeval  France. 

Stevenson's  interest  in  the  history  of 
Paris  would  be  scarcely  worth  recording 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  [which  has  been 
already  noted]  that  he  never  showed  the 
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slightest  interest  in  the  history  of  London. 
His  London — so  to  speak — is  devoid  of 
any  past;  but  his  Paris  stretches  back- 
ward through  the  centuries.  The  first 
story  that  he  ever  published  was  a  tale 
of  mediipval  Paris,  A  Lodging  for  the 
Night.  In  origin,  it  was  an  offshoot 
from  two  of  the  critical  papers  which 
were  later  collected  in  Familiar  Studies 
of  Men  and  Boois,—t)\e  essay  on  f^ictor 
Hugo's  Romancfs  and  the  essay  on  Fran- 
cois Villon.  In  this  great  story,  Steven- 
son looked  at  Villon  through  the  eyes  of 
Victor  Hugo.  The  tale  is  utterly  origi- 
nal in  style.  A  Paris  of  the  past  is  re- 
created by  a  master  hand.  But  A  Lodg- 
ing for  the  Night — despite  its  manifest, 
peculiar  merits — may  be  regarded  as  the 
sort  of  story  Hugo  would  have  written 
if  he,  too,  had  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  greatest  van- 
dal among  poets,  the  greatest  poet  among 
vandals. 

Stevenson's  second  story,  The  Sire  de 
MnUtroit's  Door,  is  also  set  in  medizval 
France.  It  is  the  sort  of  tale  that  old 
Dumas  might  have  told  if  he  had  ever 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  develop  the  fin- 
ished style  of  R.L.S.  The  story  happens 
in  a  nameless  town.  We  are  informed 
that  the  hero,  Denis  de  Beaulieu,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Bourges ;  and  the  scene  of  the  tale 
may  be  imagined  as  a  lesser  Bourges, 
more  dark  and  little  and  intimate  and 
thrilling.  There  are  glimpses  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  this  story  that  show  us 
that  Stevenson  had  used  his  eyes  to  better 
advantage  in  France  than  he  ever  used 
them  in  England.  In  France,  where  his 
eyes  were  open,  he  could  see  the  past; 
in  England,  where  his  eyes  were  shut,  he 
could  scarcely  see  the  present. 


VI 

It  was  in  April,  1875,  that  Bob  Ste- 
venson, who,  being  a  painter,  was  already 
"a  consistent  Barbizonian,"  first  intro- 
duced his  cousin  Louis  to  the  delights  of 
living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest  of 
Fontainehleau.  They  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Siron's,  in  Barbizon,  where 
they  were  known  as  "Stennis  aine"  and 
"Stennis  frere."  Under  these  names, 
they  step  bodily  into  the  pages  of  The 
Wrecker.  The  cousins  play  hut  minor 
parts  in  the  tangled  narrative  of  this 
amorphous  work  of  fiction ;  hut  the  little 
that  we  see  of  them  is  drawn  directly 
from  life. 

In  company  with  Sir  Walter  Simpson, 
Stevenson  returned  to  Siron's  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  This  time  he  remained 
for  several  weeks,  devoting  his  ample 
leisure  to  the  study  of  Charles  of  Or- 
leans and  Francis  Villon,  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  old  French  verse-forms, — 
in  one  of  which,  the  rondel,  he  attained 
a  notable  proficiency.  From  1875  until 
he  decamped  to  California  on  his  great 
adventure,  four  years  later,  Louis  never 
let  a  year  go  by  without  lingering  for 
several  weeks  at  Barbizon.  Indeed, 
throughout  this  period,  it  would  not  be 
incorrect  to  consider  as  his  home,  or  per- 
manent address,  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
hleau. 

He  was  a  great  walker  in  these  days, 
and  explored  not  only  the  forest  itself, 
but  all  the  towns  of  the  adjacent  country- 
side. He  knew  not  only  Barbizon,  but 
Marlotte,  Montigny,  and  Chailly-en- 
Biere,  Cernay  la  Ville,  Bourron,  Moret, 
Nemours,  and  Grez.  The  traveller  who 
visits  any  of  these  entrancing  little  towns 
will  find  himself  walking  in  the  foot- 
steps of  R.L.S,  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  describe  them:  they  have  been  de- 
scribed for  all  time  in  the  two  essays  in 
which  Louis  has  recounted  his  memories 
of  this  district, — the  paper  entitled  Fon- 
tainehleau and  the  paper  entitled  Forest 
Notes. 

These  towns,  also,  are  made  much  of 
in  those  other  works  of  Stevenson's 
which  are  less  frankly  personal.     The 
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Envoy  to  Undericoods,  for  instance, 
which  wishes  to  all 

A  house  with  lawns  enclosing  it, 
A  living  river  by  the  door, 
A  nightingale  in  the  sycamore, 

was  inspired  by  the  hospitable  aspect  of 
Mr,  Will  H.  Low's  h'ttle  garden  at 
Montigny-sur-Loing.  The  gaiest  of  Ste- 
venson's stories.  Providence  and  the  Gui- 
tar, (lances  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
enchanted  forest;  and  the  most  richly 
humourous  of  all  his  works  of  fiction, 
The  Treasure  of  fmnckard,  leads  us  to 
the  famous  gorge  that  is  hidden  in  the 
very  heart  of  that  habitable  wilderness 
of  trees. 

Both  of  these  novellettes,  of  course, 
were  written  elsewhere;  but  their  nim- 
bleness  of  spirit  affords  us  a  reliable  in- 
dex to  Stevenson's  state  of  mind  in  the 
brave  days  when  he  was  twenty-five.  His 
step- daughter  has  told  me  that,  years 
later,  in  Samoa,  he  summed  up  his  works 
of  fiction  in  this  phrase: — "Others  touch 
the  heart:  I  clutch  at  the  throat."  In- 
deed, there  is  discernible  in  neariy  all 
his  novels  a  certain  ecstasy  of  grimness. 
"How  about  Providence  and  the  Gui- 
tar?", his  amanuensis  asked  him.  "True," 
he  answered,  "I  was  young  once;  and 
the  world  seemed  gay." 

Next  to  Barbizon,  where  one  could 
feel  so  free  and  happy  at  SIron's,  Ste- 
venson's favourite  haunt  in  the  entire 
district  of  Fontainebleau  was  Grez,  He 
wrote  to  his  mother,  in  the  summer  of 
187,5. — "I  have  been  three  days  at  a  place 
called  Grez,  a  pretty  and  very  melan- 
choly village  on  the  plain.  A  low  bridge, 
with  many  arches  choked  with  sedge; 
green  fields  of  white  and  yellow  water- 


lilies;  poplars  and  willows  innumerable; 
and  about  it  all  such  an  atmosphere  of 
sadness  and  slackness,  one  could  do  noth- 
ing but  get  into  the  boat  and  out  of  it 
again,  and  yawn  for  bedtime."  But 
later,  in  the  essay  entitled  Fontainebleau, 
he  wrote,  in  an  antithetic  mood, — "But 
Grez  is  a  merry  place  after  its  kind : 
pretty  to  see,  merry  to  inhabit.  The 
course  of  its  pellucid  river,  whether  up 
or  down,  is  full  of  attractions  for  the 
navigator ;  the  mirrored  and  inverted 
images  of  trees;  lilies,  and  mills,  and  the 
foam  and  thunder  of  weirs.  And  of  all 
noble  sweeps  of  roadway,  none  is  nobler, 
on  a  windy  dusk,  than  the  highroad  to 
Nemours  between  its  lines  of  talking 
poplar." 

Grez  is  notable,  in  Stevenson's  work, 
as  the  home  of  Doctor  Desprez  in  The 
Treasure  of  Franckarii;  but  it  is  even 
more  notable,  in  his  life,  as  the  place 
where,  in  the  summer  of  1876,  he  met 
the  woman  who  was  destined  to  become 
his  wife.  At  the  time  of  their  meeting, 
Louis  was  only  twenty-five  and  Mrs. 
Osbourne  was  thirty-seven.  Despite  this 
disparity  in  their  ages,  their  affinity  was 
instant,  and  their  union  was  immediate 
and  complete.  Now  that  Mrs.  Steven- 
son has  passed  away,  it  seems  no  longer 
necessary  to  suppress  these  simple  facts, 
which  explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
opposition  which  was  made,  at  the  time, 
by  intimate  friends  like  Sir  Sidney  Col- 
vin  and  Mr,  Edmund  Gosse  to  Steven- 
son's entanglement  with  a  married  wo- 
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man  so  much  older  than  himself.  Years 
later,  Louis  wrote,  "As  I  look  back,  I 
think  my  marriage  was  the  best  move  I 
ever  made  in  my  life" ;  and  all  his  friends, 
when  they  came  to  know  Fanny  Steven- 
son, agreed  with  him.    What  seemed  at 


"la  soLrruDi"  at  HyiMS,  wmeke  the  steven- 

SONS    LIVED    F»OM    MARCH,     1883,    TILL    JULY, 
1884 

the  time  to  be  the  last,  most  tragic  folly 
of  his  adolescence  turned  out  in  the  end 
to  be  the  making  of  the  nian. 

VII 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Stevenson's 
apprenticeship  at  Fontainebleau  which 
has  never  been  sufficiently  emphasised. 
He  was  living  in  a  community  of  paint- 
ters,  not  of  writers.  Thereby  he  became 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  art  should 
be  regarded  as  a  handicraft.  Painters 
work  with  their  hands ;  and  this  is  a  fact 
that  helps  to  keep  them  sane.  Too  many 
young  writers  merely  dream  ahout  the 
things  they  mean  to  do,  until  they  dream 
that  they  have  done  them;  and  there- 
after waste  invaluable  afternoons  talking 


vaguely  to  admiring  females,  of  both 
sexes,  about  their  "mission"  and  their 
"message."  A  painter's  "mission"  is  to 
paint;  his  "message"  is  to  cover  canvas: 
and  he  hasn't  any  time  to  talk  about 
himself  before  the  sun  goes  down.  A 
painter  has  to  be  a  workman ;  and  he  has 
to  learn  that  art  is  something  to  toil 
for  and  not  to  dream  about. 

Stevenson  was  never  one  of  those  who 
hold  the  heresy  that  great  writing  will 
arise  from  "inspiration,"  and  that  any 
man,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moinent, 
will  he  able  to  say  a  thing  well,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  shall  have  something 
to  say.  He  knew  that  the  craft  of  writ- 
ing must  be  learned  by  practice,  like  the 
craft  of  painting.  Nobody  can  play  the 
violin  unless  he  has  learned  to  do  so, — 
not  even  if  the  man  were  Keats;  and 
nobody  can  write  unless  he  has  written 
— and  written,  for  the  most  part,  badly 
— for  a  score  of  years.  Literary  style 
does  not  arise  spontaneously  from  getting 
excited  or  getting  inspired  or  getting 
drunk;  it  arises  from  twenty  years  of 
unexcited,  uninspired,  un  Intoxicated 
study  of  rhythm  and  of  literation.  A 
man  must  learn  to  make  a  table  or  s 
shoe;  a  man  must  also  learn  to  make  a 
story  or  a  poem  or  a  play ;  and  "genius" 
is  merely  a  label  for  the  aptitude  to 
learn. 

Louis,  in  his  letters,  speaks  often  of 
his  "trade,"  his  "craft,"  his  "business," 
his  "job" ;  he  never  speaks  of  his  "genius" 
or  his  "inspiration,"  and  he  seldom 
speaks  of  his  "art."  He  avoids,  by 
wholesome  instinct,  those  words  whtdi 
grease  the  lips  of  sentimental  rhapsodists, 
but  which  would  have  excited  ribald, 
roaring  laughter  from  the  painters  who 
congregated  at  Siron's.  It  is  the  mark 
of  a  good  workman  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  work.  H  he  brandishes  the 
brush  or  plies  the  pen,  he  knows  what 
he  has  done  and  why  he  did  it ;  he  never 
pretends  that  some  angel  from  other- 
where took  the  implement  out  of  his 
hand  and  did  he  knows  not  what. 

It  is  because  Stevenson  learned  at  Fon- 
tainebleau to  accept  the  attitude  of  the 
workman  toward  his  work  that  his  essay 
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On  Some  Technical  Elements  of  Style 
in  Literature  is  the  only  utterance  upon 
this  subject  that  is  of  any  service  to  the 
student  of  the  craftsmanship  of  writing. 
While  other  men  have  talked  vaguely 
about  style  as  a  matter  of  genius  or  of 
inspiration,  Louis  talks  about  it  soundly 
as  a  business  of  setting  words  together, — 
a  craft  that  may  be  taught  by  those  who 
know,  a  craft  that  may  be  learned  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  work.  "Lilies, 
and  mills,  and  the  foam  and  thunder  of 
weirs," — a  man  must  have  learned  some- 
thing about  letters  before  he  can  write  a 
phrase  like  that,  even  though,  at  the  mo- 
ment, he  be  excited  about  Grez,  and  be 
writing,  at  the  moment,  to  his  mother. 
And  at  Barbizon,  where  painters  toiled 
all  day  to  make  little,  negligible  things 
called  "studies,"  Louis  imbibed  the 
proper  respect  of  a  craftsman  for  his 
craft. 

VIII 

The  first  two  books  that  Stevenson 
published  deal  with  journey  ings  in 
France.  An  Inland  Voyage  is  the  record 
of  a  canoe  trip  on  the  rivers  and  canals 
between  Antwerp  and  Pontoise  that  was 
undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1876  in 
company  with  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  who 
appears  as  the  "Cigarette"  of  the  narra- 
tive; and  Travels  with  a  Donkey  is  the 
record  of  a  tramp  through  the  Csvennes 
undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  1878  in 
company  with  no  one  else  than  the  im- 
mortal Modestine.  It  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  append  any  details  to  Steven- 
son's own  descriptions  of  the  places 
visited;  but  something  may  be  said,  in 
general,  about  his  methods  of  observation 
on  journeys  such  as  these. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Stevenson  loved  travel  for  the  sake 
of  travel.  He  enjoyed  the  sense  of  mov- 
ing on,  quite  irrespective  of  the  goal  he 
might  be  moving  toward.  In  practice, 
as  in  preaching,  he  approved  the  maxim 
that  "to  travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing 
than  to  arrive."  He  liked  to  travel  in 
France  as  he  liked  to  travel  in  no  other 
country;  but,  because  of  this  fact  and 


not  in  spite  of  it,  he  never  visited  Rouen 
or  Amiens  or  Rheims  or  Carcassonne, — 
those  "show-places"  of  the  tourfat  that 
lay,  at  one  time  or  another,  only  a  little 
distant  from  his  path.  Even  in  tiie  towns 
he  visited,  he  frequently  neglected  to  see 
the  buildings  that  are  starred  in  Bae- 
decker,  because  he  was  so  busy  enjoying 
the  casual  adventures  of  the  by-ways. 

When  Louis  took  a  trip  in  search  of 
"copy,"  the  one  thing  he  was  careful  to 
observe  was  himself.  His  method  of  de- 
scription is  entirely  subjective.  He  does 
not  so  much  describe  Noyon  or  Com- 
piegne  as  record  what  happened  to  the 
impressionable  temperament  of  R.L.S.  in 
the  one  place  and  the  other.  To  go  de- 
liberately to  Rheims  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  what,  in  his  departed  century, 
was  the  most  exquisite  efflorescence  of 
mediaeval  architecture  would  have  re- 
quired objectivity  of  observation ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  record  his  own  emotions  in  an 
inconsiderable  city  like  Maubeuge.  In 
other  words,  he  travelled  not  so  much 
to  see  this  place  or  that,  as  merely  to 
transfer  himself  from  one  place  to  an- 
other and  to  feel  his  mental  pulse  in 
passing. 

Even  in  the  C^vennes,  he  made  his 
book  out  of  himself  instead  of  out  of  the 
country  that  a  less  inspired  traveller 
would  have  explored  more  thoroughly. 
In  the  twelve  days  of  his  transit,  he  fol- 
lowed merely  the  most  convenient  roads, 
and  missed  without  regret  many  of  the 
details  of  the  district  that  are  most  noted 
for  their  beauty.  He  could  make  a  Rem- 
brandt picture  out  of  the  shining  of  his 
midnight  cigarette  upon  his  silver  ring; 
and  a  writer  who  can  do  that  does  not 
need  to  delve  for  inspiration  into  the 
gorges  of  the  Tarn. 

Before  setting  out  on  his  tramping 
trip  with  the  uncomplaining  Modestine, 
Stevenson  spent  a  month  at  Le  Monastier, 
— during  which,  according  to  his  custom 
of  describing  places  at  a  distance,  he 
wrote  the  major  part  of  his  little  book 
on  Edinburgh.  This  sojourn  at  Le 
Monastier  is  commemorated  in  the  un- 
finished essay,  entitled  A  Mountain 
Town  in  France^  which,  originally  pro- 
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jected  as  a  prologue  to  Travels  With  a 
Donkey,  was  never  published  till  after 
his  death.  When  this  paper  first  ap- 
peared, in  the  winter  number  of  The 
Studio  for  1896,  it  was  accompanied  by 
several  sketches  which  Stevenson  had 
made  of  the  town  itself  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  These  pencil-draw- 
ings, though  obviously  the  work  of  one 
who  was  little  practised  in  the  graphic 
art,  have  been  praised  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  for 
their  accuracy  of  observation  and  their 
essential  truth  to  nature. 

IX 

In  the  autumn  of  1882,  after  Steven- 
son was  married,  he  sought  a  settled  resi- 
dence in  the  south  of  France.  In  Sep- 
tember he  visited  Montpellier,  in  com- 
pany with  his  cousin  Bob.  In  October 
he  was  met  at  Marseilles  by  his  wife; 
and  the  couple  installed  themselves  in  a 
house  and  garden  called  the  "Campagne 
Defli,"  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel, 
seated  within  sight  of  that  storied  har- 
bour in  which  the  Chateau  d'lf  of  Monte 
Cristo  seems  to  float  at  anchor.  But, 
after  two  months,  an  outbreak  of  fever 
drove  the  Stevensons  to  Nice;  whence, 
in  February,  1883,  they  proceeded  to 
Hyeres. 

After  a  brief  residence  at  the  Hotel 
des  Isles  d'Or,  they  installed  themselves 
in  a  chalet  at  Hyeres,  which  was  called 
"La  Solitude."  Here  they  lived  from 
March,  1883,  to  July,  1884;  but  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera  which  broke  out  in  the 
summer  of  1884  drove  the  Stevensons 
to  seek  another  residence  and  resulted  in 
their  exodus  to  Bournemouth. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  written 
of  the  period  of  Stevenson's  residence  at 
Hyeres;  but  this  period  is  often  men- 
tioned in  his  later  letters  as  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  "I  was  only  happy  once; 
that  was  at  Hyeres,"  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin  from  Vailima;  and  the 
name  of  the  place  rings  out  with  a  sud- 
den, unexpected  poignancy.  It  was  of 
the  chalet  "La  Solitude"  that  he  wrote, 
in  the  seventh  poem  of  Underwoods, — 


Friend,  in  my  mountain-side  demesne, 
My  plain-beholding,  rosy,  green, 
And  linnet-haunted  garden-ground. 
Let  still  the  esculents  abound: — 

and  he  rarely  wrote  poems  except  when 
he  was  personally  moved.  From  "La 
Solitude"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Low,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1883, — "I  live  in  a  most  sweet 
corner  of  the  universe,  sea  and  fine  hills 
before  me,  and  a  rich  variegated  plain; 
and  at  my  back  a  craggy  hill,  loaded  with 
vast  feudal  ruins.  I  am  very  quiet;  a 
person  passing  by  my  door  half  startles 
me;  but  I  enjoy  the  most  aromatic  airs, 
and  at  night  the  most  wonderful  view 
into  a  moonlit  garden.  By  day  this  gar- 
den fades  into  nothing,  overpowered  by 
its  surroundings  and  the  luminous  dis- 
tance; but  at  night  and  when  the  moon 
is  out,  that  garden,  the  arbour,  the  flight 
of  stairs  that  mount  the  artificial  hillock, 
the  plumed  blue  gum-trees  that  hang 
trembling,  become  the  very  skirts  of 
Paradise.  Angels,  I  know,  frequent  it; 
and  it  thrills  all  night  with  the  flutes  of 
silence." 

Louis  did  comparatively  little  writing 
at  Hyeres.  He  was  well  and  happy  at 
"La  Solitude";  and  the  fact  has  been 
already  noted  that  he  worked  most  and 
worked  best  when  he  was  ill  and  kept  in 
bed.  He  finished  Prince  Otto  and  The 
Silverado  Squatters,  he  toiled  at  The 
Black  Arrow,  and  he  wrote  many  of  the 
poems  that  were  subsequently  gathered 
into  the  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  But 
though  his  formal  labours  at  this  period 
were  comparatively  insignificant,  his  cas- 
ual and  unpremeditated  letters  were  the 
brightest  and  best  of  his  career.  He  was 
thoroughly  alive  at  this  time;  and  his  es- 
sential liveliness  is  nowhere  else  so  well 
expressed  as  in  his  correspondence. 


It  was  in  August,  1886,  that  Steven- 
son made  his  last  pilgrimage  to  France. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  Mrs.  Ste- 
venson and  Henley,  to  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Will  H.  Low,  who  were  estab- 
lished at  that  time  in  the  Rue  Vernier. 
Henley  introduced  him  to  Rodin ;  and  his 
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final  memory  of  the  mother-country  of 
the  arts  was  his  memory  of  the  Michel- 
Angelo  of  modem  times. 

When  Louis  returned  to  London  in 
October  of  that  year,  he  litjde  realised 
that  he  had  left  for  the  last  time  the 
freest  and  most  hospitable  country  he  had 
ever  known.    Otherwise,  we  may  be  sure 


that,  in  the  heart  of  so  loyal  a  Scot,  there 
would  have  sounded  some  echo  of  that 
song  which  the  poet  has  ascribed  to  Mary 
Stuart, — 

O,  ma  patrie. 
La  plus  ch^rie, 
Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France  1 


CLUBWOMEN'S  READING 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK 

I — ^Thb  Malady 
Later  papers  in  this  series  will  be  ''A  Diagnosis'*  and  "The  Remedy 


A  WELL-DRESSED  woman  entered  the 
Art  Department  of  a  large  public  li- 
brary. "Have  you  any  material  on  the 
Medici?"  she  asked  the  custodian.  **Yes; 
just  what  kind  of  material  do  you  want?" 
"Stop  a  minute,"  cried  the  woman,  ex- 
tending a  detaining  hand;  "before  you 
get  me  anything,  just  tell  me  what  they 
are  I"  Librarians  are  trained  not  to 
laugh.  No  one  could  have  detected  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  on  this  one's  face  as  she 
lifted  the  "M"  volume  of  a  cyclopedia 
from  a  shelf  and  placed  it  on  the  table 
before  the  seeker  after  knowledge. 
"There;  that  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  and 
returned  to  her  work. 

Not  long  afterward  she  was  sum- 
moned by  a  beckoning  finger.  "I  can't 
tell  from  this  book,"  said  the  perplexed 
student,  "whether  the  Medici  were  a 
family  or  a  race  of  people."  The  Art 
Librarian  tried  to  untie  this  knot,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  another  presented 
itself.  "This  book  doesn't  explain,"  said 
the  troubled  investigator,  "whether  the 
Medici  were  Florentines  or  Italians." 
Still  without  a  quiver,  the  art  assistant 
emitted  the  required  drop  of  informa- 
tion. "Shan't  I  get  you  something  more 
now  ?"  she  asked.  "Oh,  no ;  this  will  be 
quite  sufficient,"  and  taking  out  pencil 
and  paper  the  inquirer  began  to  write 
rapidly  with  the  cyclopedia  propped  be- 


fore her.  Presently,  when  the  Art  Li- 
brarian looked  up,  her  guest  had  disap- 
peared. But  she  was  on  hand  the  next 
morning.  "May  I  see  that  book  again?" 
she  asked  sweetly.  "There  are  some 
words  here  in  my  copy  that  I  can't  quite 
make  out." 

On  another  occasion  a  reader,  of  the 
same  sex,  wandered  into  the  reading- 
room  and  began  to  gaze  about  her  with 
that  peculiar  sort  of  perplexed  aimless- 
ness  that  librarians  have  come  to  recog- 
nise instinctively  as  an  index  to  the 
wearer's  state  of  mind.  "Have  you 
anything  on  American  travels?"  she 
asked. 

"Do  you  mean  travels  in  America,  or 
travels  by  Americans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries?" 

"Well;  I  don't  know— exactly." 

"Do  you  want  books  like  Dickens's 
American  Notes,  that  give  a  foreigner's 
impression  of  this  country?" 

"Yc-es — possibly." 

"Or  books  like  Hawthorne's  Note 
Book,  telling  how  a  foreign  country  ap- 
pears to  an  American  ?" 

"We-ell;  perhaps." 

"Are  you  following  a  programme  of 
reading?" 

"Yes." 

"May  I  see  it?  That  may  give  me  a 
clue." 
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"I  haven't  a  copy  here." 

"Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the 
person  or  committee  who  made  it?'* 

"Oh,  I  made  it  myself." 

Thisv  was  a  "facer";  the  librarian 
seemed  to  have  brought  up  against  a 
stone  wall,  but  she  waited,  knowing  that 
a  situation,  unlike  a  knot,  will  sometimes 
untie  itself. 

The  seeker  after  knowledge  also 
waited  for  a  time.  Then  she  broke  out 
animatedly : 

"Why,  I  just  wanted  American 
travels,  don't  you  know?  Funny  little 
stories  and  things  about  the  sort  of 
Americans  that  go  abroad  with  a  bird- 
cage!" 

Just  what  books  were  given  to  her  I 
do  not  know;  but  in  due  time  her  inter- 
esting paper  before  the  OUa  Podrida 
Club  was  properly  noticed  in  the  local 
papers. 

In  another  case  a  perplexed  club- 
woman came  to  a  library  for  aid  in  mak- 
ing a  programme  of  reading.  "Have  you 
some  ideas  about  the  subject  you  want 
to  take  up?"  asked  the  reference  assis- 
tant. 

"Well,  we  had  thought  of  England,  or 
perhaps  Scotland ;  and  some  of  us  would 
like  the  Elizabethan  Period." 

The  assistant,  after  some  faithful 
work,  produced  a  list  of  books  and  arti- 
cles on  each  of  these  somewhat  compre- 
hensive subjects  and  sent  them  to  the 
reader  for  selection.  "Which  did  you 
finally  take?"  she  asked  when  the  in- 
quirer next  visited  the  library. 

"Oh,  they  were  so  good,  we  decided  to 
use  all  of  them  this  year  I" 

The  writer  is  no  pessimist.  These 
stories  which  are  as  true,  word  for  word, 
as  any  tales  not  taken  down  by  a  stenog- 
rapher (and  far  more  so  than  some  that 
are)  seemed  to  throw  the  persons  who 
told  them  into  a  sort  of  dumb  despair, 
but  I  hastened  to  reassure  them.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  inquirers  after 
knowledge  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  ob- 
tained some  modicum  of  what  they 
wanted.  If  the  lady  in  the  first  tale, 
for  instance,  had  mistakenly  supposed 
that  the   Medici  were  a  new  kind  of 


dance  or  something  to  eat,  she  had  surely 
been  disabused.  And  her  cyclopedia  ar- 
ticle was  probably  as  well  written  as 
most  of  its  kind,  so  that  a  literal  tran- 
script of  it  could  have  done  no  harm 
either  to  the  copyist  or  to  her  clubmates. 
And  the  paper  on  "American  Travels," 
and  the  combined  lists  on  England,  Scot- 
land and  the  Elizabethan  Period;  did 
not  those  who  laboured  on  them,  or  with 
them,  acquire  information  in  the  process? 
Most  assuredly  1 

Still,  I  must  confess  that,  in  advanc- 
ing these  arguments,  I  feel  somewhat 
like  an  advocatus  diabolu  It  is  all  very 
well  to  treat  the  puzzled  clubwoman  as 
a  joke.  When  a  man  slips  on  a  banana- 
peel  and  goes  down,  we  may  laugh  at  his 
plight;  but  suppose  the  whole  crowd  of 
passers-by  began  to  pitch  and  slide  and 
tumble!  Should  we  not  think  that  some 
horrible  epidemic  had  laid  its  hand  on 
us?  The  ladies  with  their  Medici  and 
their  Travels  are  not  isolated  instances. 
Ask  the  librarians;  they  know,  but  in 
countless  instances  they  do  not  tell,  for 
fear  of  casting  ridicule  upon  the  hun- 
dreds of  intelligent  clubwomen  whom 
they  are  proud  to  help.  In  many  li- 
braries there  is  a  standing  rule  against 
repeating  or  discussing  the  errors  and 
slips  of  the  public,  especially  to  the  ever- 
hungry  reporter.  I  break  this  rule  here 
with  equanimity,  and  even  ¥nth  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hope,  for  my  object  is  to 
awaken  my  readers  to  the  knowledge  that 
part  of  the  reading  public  is  suffering 
from  a  malady  of  some  kind.  Later  I 
may  try  my  hand  at  diagnosis  and  even 
at  ther^eutics.  And  I  am  taking  as  an 
illustration  chiefly  the  reading  done  by 
women's  clubs,  not  because  men  do  not 
do  reading  of  the  same  kind,  or  because 
it  is  not  done  by  individuals  as  well  as 
by  groups ;  but  because,  just  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  women  in  general,  and  club- 
women in  particular,  seem  especially 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  I  am  writ- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  li- 
brary, and  I  here  make  humbfe  sdcnowl- 
edgment  of  the  fact  that  many  things  in 
the  educational  field,  both  good  and  bad, 
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go  on  quite  outside  of  that  institution  and 
beyond  its  ken. 

The  intellectual  bonds  between  the  li- 
brary and  the  woman's  club  have  always 
been  dose.  Many  libraries  are  the  chil- 
dren of  such  clubs;  many  clubs  have 
been  formed  in  and  by  libraries.  If  any 
mistakes  are  being  made  in  the  general 
policies  and  programmes  of  club  reading, 
the  librarian  would  naturally  be  the  first 
to  know  it,  and  he  ought  to  speak  out. 
He  does  know  it,  and  his  knowledge 
should  become  public  property  at  once. 
But,  I  repeat,  although  the  trouble  is 
conspicuous  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing of  women's  dubs,  it  is  far  more  gen- 
eral and  deeply  rooted  than  this. 

The  malady's  chief  symptom,  which  is 
well  known  to  all  librarians,  is  a  lack  of 
correspondence  between  certain  readers 
and  the  books  that  they  choose.  Read- 
ing, like  conversation,  is  the  meeting  of 
two  minds.  If  there  is  no  contact,  the 
process  fails.  If  the  cogs  on  the  gear- 
wheels do  not  interact,  the  machine  can 
not  work.  If  the  reader  of  a  book  on 
algebra  does  not  understand  arithmetic; 
if  he  tackles  a  philosophical  essay  on  the 
representative  function  without  knowing 
what  the  phrase  means;  if  he  tries  to 
read  a  French  book  withouf  knowing  the 
language,  his  mind  is  not  fitted  for  con- 
tact with  that  of  the  writer,  and  the 
mental  machinery  will  not  move. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Open  Shdf, 
before  librarians  had  realised  the  neces- 
sity of  copious  assignments  to  "floor 
duty,"  and  before  there  were  children's 
librarians,  I  saw  in  a  branch  library  a 
small  child  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  Schaff's  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  shelves  and  was  presenting  at 
the  desk  to  be  charged.  "You  are  not 
going  to  read  that,  are  you?"  said  the 
desk  assistant. 

"It  isn't  for  me;  it's  for  me  big  brud- 
der." 

"What  did  your  big  brother  ask  you 
to  get?" 

"Oh,  a  Physiology  1" 

Nowadays,  our  well-orgaolsed  chil- 
dren's rooms  make  such  an  occurrence 


doubtful  with  the  little  ones,  but  ap- 
parently there  is  much  of  it  with  adults. 

Too  much  of  our  reading — I  should 
rather  say  our  attempts  at  reading — is  of 
this  character.  Such  attempts  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  tendency  to  regard  the  printed 
page  as  a  fetich — to  think  that  if  one 
knows  his  alphabet  and  can  call  the 
printed  words  one  after  another  as  his 
eye  runs  along  the  line,  some  unex- 
plained good  win  result,  or  at  least  that 
he  has  performed  a  praiseworthy  act,  has 
"accumulated  merit"  somehow  or  some- 
where, like  a  Thibetan  with  his  prayer- 
whed. 

It  is  probably  a  fact  that  if  a  man 
should  meet  you  in  the  street  and  say, 
"In  beatific  repentance  lies  jejune  re- 
sponsibility," you  would  stare  at  him  and 
pass  him  by,  or  perhaps  flee  from  him  as 
from  a  lunatic ;  whereas  if  you  saw  these 
words  printed  in  a  book  you  might  grave- 
ly study  them  to  ascertain  their  meaning, 
or  still  worse,  might  succeed  in  reading 
your  own  meaning  into  them.  The 
words  I  have  strung  together  happen  to 
have  no  meaning,  but  the  result  would 
be  the  same  if  they  meant  something  that 
was  hidden  from  the  reader  by  his  in- 
ability to  understand  them,  no  matter 
what  the  cause  of  that  inability  might  be. 

This  malady  is  doubtless  spontaneous 
in  some  degree,  and  dependent  on  fail- 
ings of  the  human  mind  that  we  need 
not  discuss  here,  but  there  are  signs  that 
it  is  being  fostered,  spread,  and  made 
more  acute  by  special  influences.  Prob- 
ably our  educational  methods  are  not  al- 
together blameless.  The  boy  who  trust- 
fully approached  a  Reference  Librarian 
and  said,  "I  have  to  write  a  composition 
on  what  I  saw  between  home  and  school ; 
have  you  got  a  book  about  that?"  had 
doubtless  been  taught  that  he  must  look 
in  a  book  for  everything.  The  con- 
scientious teacher  who  was  now  trymg 
to  separate  him  from  this  notion  may 
have  been  the  very  one  who,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, had  instilled  it;  if  so^  her 
fault  had  thus  returned  to  plague  her. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  comes  to  attach 
a  sacredness  or  a  wizardry  to  the  book 
in  itself  will  naturally  believe,  after  a 
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little,  that  whether  he  understands  what 
is  in  it  matters  little — and  this  is  the 
malady  of  which  we  have  been  complain- 
ing. 

A  college  teacher  of  the  differential 
calculus,  in  a  time  now  happily  long 
past,  when  a  pupil  timidly  inquired  the 
reason  for  this  or  that,  was  wont  to  fix 
the  interrogator  with  his  eye  and  say, 
"Sir;  it  is  so  because  the  book  says  so!" 
Even  in  more  recent  days  a  well-known 
university  teacher,  accustomed  to  use  his 
own  text-book,  used  to  say  when  a  stu- 
dent had  ventured  to  vary  its  classic 
phraseology,  "It  can  not  be  expressed  bet- 
ter than  in  the  words  of  the  book!" 
These  instances,  of  course,  are  taken 
from  the  dark  ages  of  education,  but  even 
to-day  I  believe  that  a  false  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  printed  page  merely  as  print — 
not  as  the  record  of  a  mind,  ready  to 
make  contact  with  the  mind  of  a  reader 
— has  impressed  itself  too  deeply  on  the 
brains  of  many  children  at  an  age  when 
such  impressions  are  apt  to  be  durable. 
Not  that  the  schools  are  especially  at 
fault;  we  have  all  played  our  part  in 
this  unfortunate  business.  It  might  all 
fade,  at  length;  we  all  know  that  many 
good  teachings  of  our  childhood  do  van- 
ish; why  should  not  the  bad  ones  occa- 
sionally follow  suit? 

But  now  come  in  all  the  well-meaning 
instructors  of  the  adult — the  Chautau- 
quans,  the  educational  extensionists,  the 
lecturers,  the  correspondence  schools,  the 
advisers  of  reading,  the  makers  of  book- 
lists, the  devisers  of  "courses."  They 
deepen  the  fleeting  impression  and  in- 
crease its  capacity  for  harm,  while  vary- 
ing slightly  the  mechanism  that  produced 
it.  As  the  child  grows  into  a  man,  his 
childish  idea  that  a  book  will  produce  a 
certain  effect  independently  of  what  it 
contains  is  apt  to  yield  a  little  to  reason. 
The  new  influences,  some  of  which  I 
have  named  above,  do  not  attempt  di- 
rectly to  combat  this  dawning  intelli- 
gence; they  utilise  it  to  complete  the 
mental  discomfiture  of  their  victims. 
They  admit  the  necessity  of  comprehend- 
ing the  contents  of  the  book,  but  they 
persuade  the  reader  that  such  compre- 


hension is  easier  than  it  really  is.  And 
they  often  administer  specially  concocted 
tabloids  that  convince  one  that  he  knows 
more  than  he  really  does.  Thus  the  un- 
suspecting adult  goes  on  reading  what  he 
does  not  understand,  not  now  thinking 
that  it  does  not  matter,  but  falsely  per- 
suaded that  he  has  become  competent  to 
understand. 

Every  one  of  the  agencies  that  I  have 
named  aims  to  do  good  educational 
work;  every  one  is  competent  to  do  such 
work;  nearly  every  one  does  much  of  it. 
I  am  finding  fault  with  them  only  so 
far  as  they  succeed  in  persuading  readers 
that  they  are  better  educated  than  they 
really  are.  In  this  respect  such  agencies 
are  precisely  on  a  par  with  the  proprie- 
tary medicine  that  is  an  excellent  laxa- 
tive or  sudorific,  but  is  offered  also  as  a 
cure  for  tuberculosis  or  cancer. 

I  once  heard  the  honoured  head  of  a 
famous  body  that  does  an  enormous 
amout  of  work  of  this  sort  deliver  an 
apologia,  deserving  of  all  attention,  in 
which  he  complained  that  his  institution 
had  been  falsely  accused  of  superficiality. 
It  was,  he  said,  perfectly  honest  in  what 
it  taught.  If  its  pupils  thought  that  the 
elementary  knowledge  they  were  gaining 
was  comprehensive  and  thorough,  that 
was  their  fault — not  his.  And  yet,  at 
that  moment,  the  institution  was  posing 
before  its  pupils  as  a  "university"  and 
using  the  forms  and  nomenclature  of 
such  a  body  to  strengthen  the  idea  in 
their  minds.  We  cannot  acquit  it,  or 
any  of  the  agencies  like  it,  of  complicity 
in  the  causation  of  the  malady  whose 
symptoms  we  are  discussing. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  women's  clubs 
that  they  have  fallen  into  line  in  such  an 
imposing  procession  as  this.  Their  for- 
mation and  work  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  manifes- 
tations of  the  present  feminist  movement. 
Their  role  in  it  is  partly  social,  partly 
educational ;  and  as  they  consist  of  adults, 
elementary  education  is  of  course  ex- 
cluded from  their  programme.  Wc 
therefore  find  them  committed,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to  the  plan  of  required  or 
recommended  reading,  in  a  form  that  has 
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long  been  the  bane  of  our  educational 
systems  both  in  school  and  out. 

One  of  the  corner-stones  of  this  system 
is  the  idea  that  the  acquisition  of  infor- 
mation is  valuable  in  itself,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  relationship  between 
it  and  the  acquiring  mind,  or  what  use  of 
it  may  be  made  in  the  future.  Accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  if  a  woman  can  once 
get  it  into  her  head  that  the  Medici  were 
a  family  and  not  "a  race  of  people,"  it 
matters  little  that  she  is  unfitted  to  com- 
prehend why  they  are  T^'orth  reading 
about  at  all,  or  that  the  fact  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  she  has  ever  done 
or  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
the  future. 

That  the  members  of  these  clubs  are 
willing  to  pursue  knowledge  under  these 
hampering  conditions  is  of  course  a  point 
in  their  favour,  so  far  as  it  goes.  A 
desire  for  knowledge  is  never  to  be  de- 
spised, even  when  it  is  not  entertained 
for  its  own  sake.  And  a  secondary  de- 
sire may  often  be  changed  into  a  primary 
one,  if  the  task  is  approached  in  the  right 
way.  The  possibility  of  such  a  trans- 
formation is  a  hopeful  feature  of  the 
present  situation. 

The  reading  that  is  done  by  women 
in  connection  with  club  work  is  of  sev- 
eral different  types.  In  the  simplest  or- 
ganisations, which  are  reading  clubs  pure 
and  simple,  a  group  of  books,  roughly 
equal  in  number  to  the  membership,  is 
taken  and  passed  around  until  each  per- 
son has  read  them  all.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  them,  and  each  volume  is 
selected  simply  on  some  one's  statement 
that  it  is  a  "good  book."  A  step  higher 
is  the  club  where  the  books  are  on  one 
general  subject,  selected  by  some  one  who 
has  been  asked  to  prescribe  a  "course  of 
reading."  By  easy  gradations  we  arrive 
at  the  final  stage,  where  the  reading  is 
of  the  nature  of  investigation  and  its 
outcome  is  an  essay.  A  subject  is  de« 
cided  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
The  programme  committee  selects  sev- 
eral phases  of  it  and  assigns  each  to  a 
member,  who  prepares  her  essay  and 
reads  it  to  the  dub  at  one  of  the  stated 
meetings.    In  Ms  case  the  reading  to 


be  done  in  preparation  for  writing  the 
essay  may  or  may  not  be  guided  by  the 
committee.  In  many  cases,  where  the 
local  public  library  cooperates  actively 
with  the  clubs,  a  list  may  be  made  out 
by  the  librarian  and  perhaps  printed, 
with  due  acknowledgment,  in  the  club's 
year  book.  No  one  can  doubt,  in  looking 
over  typical  programmes  and  lists  among 
the  thousands  that  represent  the  annual 
reading  of  the  women's  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States,  that  a  serious  and  sus- 
tained effort  is  being  made  to  introduce 
the  intellect,  as  an  active  factor,  into  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  women — ^lives 
where  hitherto  it  has  played  little  part, 
whether  they  are  millionaires  or  near- 
paupers,  workers  or  idlers.  With  this 
aim  there  must  be  full  measure  of  sym- 
pathy, but  I  fear  we  can  commend  it 
only  in  the  back-handed  fashion  in  which 
a  great  authority  on  sociology  recently 
commended  the  Socialists.  "If  S3rmpathy 
with  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  as  op- 
posed to  the  way  in  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  it,  makes  one  a  Socialist,"  said 
the  Professor,  "then  I  am  a  Socialist." 
Here  also  we  may  sympathise  with  the 
aim,  but  the  results  are  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  method;  and  that  method  is 
the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  ineffi- 
ciency. The  results  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — superficiality.  I  have 
elsewhere  warned  readers  not  to  think 
that  this  word  means  simply  a  slight 
knowledge  of  a  subject.  A  slight  knowl- 
edge is  all  that  most  of  us  possess,  or 
need  to  possess,  about  most  subjects.  I 
know  a  little  about  Montenegro,  for  in- 
stance— something  of  its  origin  and  re- 
lationships, its  topography,  the  names 
and  characteristics  of  a  dty  or  two,  the 
racial  and  other  peculiarities  of  its  in- 
habitants. Yet  I  should  cut  a  poor  fig- 
ure indeed  in  an  examination  on  Monte- 
negrin history,  geography  or  government. 
Is  my  knowledge  "superficial"  ?  It  could 
not  properly  be  so  stigmatised  unless  I 
should  pose  as  an  authority  on  Monte- 
negro, or  unless  my  opportunities  to 
know  about  the  country  had  been  so  great 
that  failure  to  take  advantage  of  them 
should   argue   mental   incapacity.    The 
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tfouble  with  the  reading-lists  and  pro- 
gftammes  oi  our  women's  clubs,  inherited 
in  some  degree  from  our  general  educa- 
.tional  methods,  is  that  they  emphasise 
their  own  content  and  ignore  what  they 
do  not  contain,  to  such  an  extent  that 
those  who  use  them  remain  largely  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  former 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to 
the  latter. 

It  was  once  my  duty  to  act  as  private 
tutor  in  algebra  and  geometry  to  a  young 
man  preparing  for  college.  He  was 
bright  and  industrious,  but  I  found  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  when 
he  had  gone  to  the  end  of  his  text-books 
in  those  two  subjects  he  would  have  mas- 
tered, not  only  all  the  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, but  all  the  mathematics,  that  the 
world  held  in  store.  And  when  this 
story  has  been  told  in  despair  to  some 
very  intelligent  persons  they  have  com- 
mented: "Well,  there  isn't  much  more, 
is  there?" 

The  effort  of  the  text-book  writer,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  maker  of  programmes, 
lists,  and  courses,  appears  to  have  been 
to  produce  what  he  calls  a  "well- 
rounded"  efiFect;  in  other  words,  to 
make  the  student  think  that  the  whole 
subject — in  condensed  form  perhaps,  but 
still  the  whole — lies  within  what  he  has 
turned  out.  Did  you  ever  see  a  chemis- 
try that  gave,  or  tried  to  give,  an  idea 
of  the  world  of  chemical  knowledge  that 
environs  its  board  cover  ?  One  has  to  be- 
come a  Newton  before  he  feels,  with  that 
sage,  like  a  child,  playing  on  the  sands, 
with  the  great,  unexplored  ocean  of 
knowledge  stretching  out  before  him. 
Most  students  are  rather  like  ducks  in 
a  barnyard  puddle,  quite  sure  that  they 
are  familiar  with  the  whole  world  and 
serene  in  that  knowledge. 

Most  writers  of  text-books  would  in- 
dignantly deny  that  this  criticism  implies 
a  fault.  It  is  none  of  their  business,  they 
wottld  aay,  to  call  attention  to  what  is 
beyvnd  their  scope.  So  be  it.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  every  one  kds  in  the  same  way 
aad  80  the  horiMn  of  our  women's  dubs 
is  ^t  of  tht  ihkMIc  ioitead  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fast  in  tUi 


connection  that  there  exist  certain  organ- 
isations which  make  a  business  of  fur- 
nishing clubwomen  with  information  for 
their  papers.  I  have  heard  this  service 
described  as  a  "godsend,"  to  clubs  in 
small  places  where  there  are  no  libraries, 
or  where  the  libraries  are  poorly  equipped 
with  books  and  personnel.  But,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  service  does  not 
stop  with  the  supply  of  raw  material; 
it  goes  on  to  the  finished  product,  and 
the  perplexed  lady  who  is  required  to 
read  a  paper  on  "Melchisedek"  or  on 
"Popular  Errors  Regarding  the  Theory 
of  Groups,"  may  for  an  adequate  fee,  or 
possibly  even  for  an  inadequate  one,  ob- 
tain'a  neatly  typewritten  manuscript  on 
the  subject,  ready  to  read. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  has  gone  on  since  the 
dawn  of  time  with  college  theses,  clergy- 
men's sermons,  the  orations  and  official 
papers  of  statesmen.  Whenever  a  man 
is  confronted  with  an  intellectual  task 
that  he  dare  not  shirk,  and  yet  has  not 
the  intellect  or  the  interest  to  perform, 
the  first  thing  he  thinks  of  is  to  hire 
some  one  to  do  it  for  him,  and  this  de- 
mand has  always  been  great  enough  and 
widespread  enough  to  make  it  profitable 
for  some  one  to  organise  the  supply  on 
a  commercial  basis.  What  interests  us 
in  the  present  case  is  the  fact  that  its 
existence  in  the  woman's  club  affords  an 
instant  clue  to  the  state  of  mind  of  many 
of  its  members.  They  have  this  in  com- 
mon with  the  plagiarising  pupil,  clergy- 
man, or  statesman — they  are  called  upon 
to  do  something  in  which  they  have  only 
a  secondary  interest.  The  minister  who 
reads  a  sermon  on  the  text  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Steal,"  and  considers  that  the  fact 
that  he  has  paid  five  dollars  for  it  will 
absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency, does  not— cannot — feel  any  desire 
to  impress  his  congregation  with  a  desire 
for  right  living — he  wants  only  to  hold 
his  job.  The  university  student  who, 
after  ascertaining  that  there  is  no  copy- 
able  literature  in  the  Library  oa  "Why 
I  Came  to  Cdlege,"  pays  a  classmate  a 
dollar  to  gwe  this  information  to  die 
S«ciik^  carci  nothing  about  tkt  qiM»* 
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tton ;  but  he  does  care  to  avoid  discipline. 
So  the  clubwoman  who  reads  a  purchased 
essay  on  "Ireland  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury/' has  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  subject ;  but  she  does  want  to  remain 
a  member  of  her  club,  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing.  It  is  the  same  substitution 
of  adventitious  for  natural  motives  and 
stimuli  that  works  intellectual  havoc 
from  the  mother's  knee  up  to  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

When  I  assert  boldly  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  majority  of  vague  and  il- 
logical readers  are  women,  and  that 
women's  clubs  are  re^onsible  for  much 
of  that  kind  of  reading,  I  shall  doubtless 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  school  of 
feminists  who  seem  bent  on  minimising 
the  differences  between  the  two  sexes. 
Obvious  physical  differences  they  have 
not  been  able  to  explain  away,  and  to 
deny  that  corresponding  mental  differ- 
ences exist  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  all  the 
teachings  of  modern  physiology.  The 
mental  life  is  a  function,  not  of  the  brain 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  nervous  system  of 
which  the  brain  is  but  the  principal  gan- 
glion. Cut  off  a  man's  legs,  and  you 
have  removed  something  from  his  men- 
tal, as  well  as  from  his  physical  equip- 
ment. That  men  and  women  should 
have  minds  of  the  same  type  is  a  physio- 
logical impossibility.  A  familiar  way  of 
stating  the  difference  is  to  say  that  in  the 
man's  mind  reason  predominates,  in  the 
woman's,  intuition.  There  is  doubtless 
something  to  be  said  for  this  statement 
of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  objectionable 
because  it  is  generally  interpreted  to 
mean— quite  unnecessarily — that  a  wo- 
man's mind  is  inferior  to  a  man's — a  dis- 
tinction about  as  foolish  as  it  would  be 
to  say  that  negative  electricity  is  inferior 
to  positive,  or  cold  to  heat.  The  types 
are  in  most  wa]rs  supplementary,  and  a 
combination  of  the  two  has  always  been 
a  potent  intellectual  force — one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  lor  marriage  as  an 
institution.    When   we   try   to   do   the 


work  of  the  world  with  either  type  alone 
we  have  generally  made  a  mess  of  it. 
And  the  outcome  seems  to  make  it  prob- 
able that  the  female  type  is  especially 
prone  to  become  the  prey  of  fallacies  like 
that  which  has  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent flood  of  useless,  or  worse  than  use- 
less, reading. 

I  shall  doubtless  be  asked  whether  I 
assert  that  one  type  of  mind  belongs  al- 
ways to  the  man  and  one  to  the  woman. 
By  no  means.  I  do  not  even  lay  empha- 
sis on  the  necessity  of  naming  the  two 
types  "male"  and  "female."  All  I  say 
is  that  the  types  exist — ^with  those  inter- 
mediate cases  that  always  bother  the  clas- 
sifier— and  that  the  great  majority  of 
men  possess  one  type  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  women  the  other.  It  is  possible 
that  differences  of  training  may  have 
originated  or  at  least  emphasised  the 
types;  it  is  possible  that  future  training 
may  obliterate  the  lines  that  separate 
them,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am  even 
afraid  of  trying  the  experiment,  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  its  success  in  the 
mental  field  might  react  unfavourably  on 
those  physical  differences  on  which  the 
future  of  the  race  depends.  We  may 
have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction  al- 
ready; else  why  the  feverish  anxiety  of 
the  girls'  colleges  to  prove  that  their 
graduates  are  marrying  and  bearing  chil- 
dren? 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  the  sexes  is  not  yet  solved. 
Educating  one  sex  alone  didn't  work; 
neither,  I  believe,  does  the  present  plan 
of  educating  both  alike,  whether  in  the 
same  institution,  or  separately. 

I  have  attempted  little  else,  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  than  to  point  out  that 
trouble  exists,  and  to  indicate,  somewhat 
broadly,  in  what  direction  it  lies.  I  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  near 
future  of  making  my  diagnosis  a 
little  closer  and  of  suggesting,  with 
due  caution,  some  curative  meas- 
ures. 
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This  is  not  a  "find"  of  Will  Hubbard 
Kernan,  merely  a  reminder  and  a  tribute. 
Few  men  spoke  their  sentiments  in  verse 
so  "hot  and  hissing  as  a  musket  ball  upon 
the  wing,"  or  suffered  from  such  mis- 
representation and  abuse.  No  poet,  of  any 
era,  has  ever  grovelled  more  deeply  in  the 
abysses  of  pessimism,  and  then  proven 
himself  capable  of  rising  to  superb  heights 
of  exaltation.  Mr.  Kernan  was  born  in 
the  Mac-o-chee  Valley,  Ohio,  when  the 
dissentient  sections  of  our  common  coun- 
try were  preparing  to  march  into  the 
tears,  blood  and  agony  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  youth  was  embittered  by  the  crimes 
and  passions  of  that  tumultuous  epoch. 
His  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  and 
in  1875  he  removed  to  Okolona,  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Okolona  States.  Kernan  was  no  trim- 
mer; vitriol  dripped  from  his  tameless 
tongue.  Of  irregular  personal  habits  and 
ultra-radical  beliefs — ^notably  against  the 
institution  of  marriage — ^he  was  constant- 
ly involved  in  violent  disputes,  drifting 
from  one  State  to  another,  like  an-  Ish- 
mael  whose  hand  and  pen  set  itself 
against  all  established  conditions. 

From  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  voiced 
a  turbulent  and  scintillating  mind : 

Come  I  at  last,  my  masters  I  come  I  at  last, 

though  late, 
To  sing  in  your  ears  unwilling  the  terrible 

Song  of  Hate— 
A  song  that  will  startle  the  timid  and  make 
them  tremble  and   pale; 
But  the  truth  I  seek, 
And  the  truth  I  speak, 
Though  the  whole  world  cower  and  quail. 

Hate  I  that  world,  my  masters,  with  all  of 

its  show  and  sham; 
Its  masks  and  lies  and  illusions,  deceiving 

us  but  to  damn; 


I  heardly  hate  the  living,  and  I  hate  the 
very  dead. 

And   everything. 

By  vassal  or  King, 
That  ever  was  done  or  said. 

For  since  the  first  fierce  morning  of  Time 

with  its  toils  and  tears, 
Down  through  the  dim,  long  vista  of  fleet 

and  fugitive  years, 
I  see  but  the  one  black  picture  'twixt  cradle 
and  coffin  bed, 

Of  conquering  Knaves, 
And  cowering  slaves. 
And  the  doom  that  struck  them  dead. 

Kernan  endured  much,  and  vehement- 
ly resented  it.  He  set  himself  passion- 
ately against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
tyranny  of  creeds. 

What  is  the  use  of  it  all  I  said. 
As  we  sat  in  the  argent  after-glow. 

All  are  dying  who  are  not  dead. 
And  unto  the  end  it  will  be  so. 

Love;  but  the  one  whom  you  love  will  pass 
In  blooming  beauty  some  dark  mad  day. 

To  fatten  the  grave  worms  under  the  grass ; 
Yet  this  is  a  jolly  old  world  you  say. 

Work;  and  the  gold  that  you  work  to  win, 
That  you  fret  and  worry  and  strive  to 
save, 

Is  spent  in  folly  and  shame  and  sin 
When  you  are  dust  in  a  dreamless  grave. 

Thus  he  sums  up  the  aim  and  end  of 
human  endeavour: 

From  cradle  to  coffin  we  struggle  and  seek 
Till  the  fugitive  years  of  our  lives  arc 
past; 
But  whether  our  lot  be  blessed  or  bleak 
We  are  tossed  like  the  dogs  to  the  worms 
at  last 
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Then  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  I  say? 

Why   are   we   brought   from   that   blank 
unknown, 
To  sing  and  dance  through  a  little  day, 

That  drifts  us  under  a  burial  stone? 

His  mind  found  no  anchorage  in  ac- 
cepted religions,  persistently  attacking 
what  he  believed  to  be  ignorant  super- 
stition, cant  and  hypocrisy.  For  instance: 

They  prate  of  a  phantom  world  afar. 
Beyond  the  mold  and  the  marble  urn. 

Beyond  the  fire  of  the  farthest  star. 
Where  life  is  immortal  and  love  eterne. 

But  I  am  no  dupe  of  their  priestly  dreams, 
They  know  of  nothing  that  is  to  be; 

The  light  that  out  of  their  heaven  streams 
Is  the  self-same  light  that  shines  on  me. 

His  "Vanishing  Isle"  typifies  pleasure, 
the  unattainable  desires  of  humankind. 
It  is  given  here  in  full: 

Under  the  willows,  the  glad  green  willows, 
We  walked  that  hour  in  June,  in  June — 
And  the  song  of  the  breezes,  the  birds  and 
billows, 
Were  all  in  tune. 
"Ah  see,"  cried  Ion,  with  subtle  smile, 
"Yon  isle,  yon  blossonung  blissful  isle  I" 
And   she  waved  her  little  white  hand   to 

where 
Magnolias  tossed  in  the  amber  air 
On  the  strand  of  an  isle  that  idly  lay 
In  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  purple  bay. 

"Boatman,"  she  said,  and  she  crossed  his 
hand 

With  gold,  as  she  gave  him  the  strange  com- 
mand, 

"Boatman,  oh  let  us  taste  awhile 

The  rare  delights  of  that  charmful  isle." 

"Nay,  damosel,  for  that  isle  lies 
In  an  alien  land,  under  alien  skies; 
And  we  cannot  reach  it  before  the  doom 
Has  swept  ns  all  to  the  tomb,  the  tomb." 

'Tah,"  she  cheerily  laughed ;  "a  mile 
Will  see  us  there  on  the  tranceful  isle." 


"Then  come,"  said  the  boatman.    And  we 

went 
Through  the  miracle  morn  that  was  inter* 

blent 
With  sunbeamS)  over  the  waters  bright 
And  blue,  in  a  spell  of  rapt  delight 
Ah,  miracle  morn!    Our  hearts  beat  high 
With  love — ^with  a  wonderful  love — and  I 
Was  ravished  with  jubilant  joy — ^for  oh. 
Her  promise  was  mine,  and  her  presence 

sweet 
Made  life,  in  its  largest  mood,  complete — 
For  I  loved  her  sol    For  I  loved  her  so. 

Noon  came;  but  the  isle  was  far  away. 
In  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  purple  bay. 
I  looked  at  Ion:  her  face  was  wan. 
And  wrinkles  under  her  eyes  were  drawn. 
And  half  of  her  life  was  gone,  was  gone. 

Dusk,  but  the  isle  was  far  away 
In  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  purple  bay; 
And  a  storm  swept  up  from  the  under-sea. 
With  trumps  of  thunder  and  flags  of  flame. 
I  turned  to  Ion.    And  was  it  she 
Who  mumbled  to  me — ^was  she  the  same 
Bright  buoyant  maid  of  the  early  morn — 
This  woman,  haggard  and  gray  and  worn^ 

I  turned  to  the  boatman  and  lo!  for  he 
Was  dead,  and  his  bare  skull  grinned  at 

me — 
Grinned  in  a  devilish  kind  of  way; 
And  the  isle — the  vanishing  island  lay 
Long  terrible  leagues  away — away. 

Turning  from  doubt  and  disbelief,  and 
railing  at  things  that  are,  he  pours  out  his 
''Dream  of  a  Dream,"  first  published  in 
the  Bucyrus  Ohio  Forum,  about  1868. 

The  carking  cares  of  life  uplift,  the  passion 

and  the  pain; 
The  lamentation  for  a  loss;   the  grasping 

after  gain; 
The   memory  of   fickle   friends   who  broke 

their  faith  with  me — 
All  vanish,  and  my  soul  leaps  up,  trium- 
phant, proud  and  free 
When   the  poets,   ah  the   poets,   sing  their 

wild  sweet  songs  to  me. 
And,  breaking  through  my  prison  bars,  and 

scorning  time  and  dde, 
I  live  with  old  memorial  things,  I  wander 

spaces  wide. 
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Hot  Afric  jungles  thick  and  green  before 

my  vision  rise; 
A  cruel  tiger  crouches  there  with  bright  and 

burning  eyes; 
And  in  the  shadow  of  a  palm,  a  naked  na- 
tive stands 
With  lifted  spear — ^the  savage  son  of  still 

more  savage  lands. 
I  see  the  desert  stretching  dim  before  mine 

aching  eyes, 
Oases  with  their  plumy  palms  carved  green 

against  the  skies; 
And  black  Assyrian  ruins  where  the  tents 

of  Arabs  gleam, 
And  the  solenm  site  of  Tyre,  where  the  fisher 

dreams  his  dreams. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  see  a  summer  island  in  the  heart  of  Indian 

seas, 
Where  the  breath  of  reddest  roses  fills  and 

thrills  the  throbbing  breeze. 

The  English  language  boasts  no  finer 
lines  than  these,  nor  pictures  cleaner  cut. 

Oases  with  their  plumy  palms  carved  green 
against  the  skies. 

Feel  the  ruin  and  the  desolation,  here 
expressed : 

And  the  solemn  site  of  Tyre,  where  the  fisher 
dreams  his  dreams. 

What  poet  discovers  a  more  splendid 
power  of  description  than  this? 

The  foamy  waves 
Were  chiming  at  my  feet  a  tune 
That  sounded  like  the  subtle  rune 

Of  some  lost  paradisic  staves. 
When  suddenly  before  my  sight 
Stood  up  a  city  vast  and  white. 
With  strange  majestic  temple  walls. 
Deserted  streets  and  voiceless  halls. 
With  dumb   proud   idols,   ruined   shrines, 
Urns  stained  with  sacrificial  wines. 

Daintier,  but  equally  forceful  descrip- 
tion occurs  in  his  tribute,  "To  a  Dear, 
Dead  Friend." 


Valley-dimpled  in  the  distance  stretch  the 
stalwart  mountain  lines. 

Glorified  by  sunset  splendours,  garlanded  by 
plumy  pines; 

Sheer  below,  within  the  purple  and  the  pause 
of  twilight-tide. 

Spread  the  silent  fields  far  reaching  to  the 
forests  wild  and  wide — 

Spread  the  silent  fields  where  cattle  browse 
beside  the  saflPron  stream, 

Where,  in  gold  and  green  transplendent,  the 
triumphant  harvests  team; 

Where  the  flowers  flash  with  beauties  bor- 
rowed from  the  sky  and  sun, 

And  by  many  a  subtle  process  in  their  shin- 
ing petals  spun; 

Where  the  dim  and  dusty  highway  through 
the  hedges  dippeth  down. 

Past  the  pleasant  old  plantations  to  the 
quaint  and  quiet  town. 

Go  with  Kernan  to  the  heights,  in  his 
"Progress  of  the  Peoples" : 

Upward,  upward  press  the  people  to  that 

pure  exalted  plane. 
Where  no  throne  shall  cast  a  shadow,  and 

no  slave  shall  wear  a  chain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

They  are  lighting  lamps  of  freedom  on  a 

million  altar  stones. 
With  the  torches  they  have  kindled  at  the 

blaze  of  burning  thrones. 

Then  he  speaks  of  woman's  part: 

She  hath  wept  and  prayed  in  passion,  bit- 
terly hath  made  her  moan. 

All  the  terrors  and  the  tortures  of  the  ty- 
rants she  hath  known; 

Still,  the  blood  that  flows  for  freedom  flows 
for  man  and  man  alone. 

She  hath  borne  with  man  his  crosses,  she 
hath  worn  with  man  his  chains. 

She  has  suffered  all  his  losses,  she  has  suf- 
fered all  his  pains, 

She  shall  stand  with  him  co-equal  on  the 
pure  exalted  planes. 

Kernan,  of  all  men,  might  have  been 
expected  to  write  an  apostrophe  to  Guit- 
teau,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield, 
voicing  his  own  fatalistic  bdiefs.  Mark 
these  splendid  lines: 
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Nothing  18  that  is  not  ordered  by  an  over- 
ruling Power, 

From  the  master-march  of  planets,  to  the 
soft  fringe  on  a  flower. 

We  are  nothing  more  than  puppets,  and  this 
power  pulls  the  string, 

Making  of  that  man  a  menial,  making  of  this 
clown  a  King: 

Models  one  in  manly  beauty,  perfect  he  in 
every  part — 

But  behold  a  fellow-mortal  fashioned  on  an- 
other plan, 

Coarse,  deformed  and  misbegotten,  more  a 
devil  than  a  man — 


Heir   to   sin   and   want   and   sorrow,   born 

without  a  sense  of  shame. 
Stung  by  sharp,  keen,  fierce  desires,  burning 

in  his  blood  like  flame, — 
If  he  speeds  the  blasting  bullet  through  die 

heart  of  fellow-man. 
Blameless  he,  for  it  was  bidden  when  the 

universe  began. 

The  writer  last  saw  Will  Hubbard 
Kernan  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  in 
Vicksburg,  and  under  the  most  distressr 
ing  circumstances.  Whether  he  be  now 
alive  or  dead,  his  genius  and  his  verses 
live. 


WANTED:  AN  AMERICAN  SALON  OF 
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Just  why  it  is  that  painting  should  be 
deemed  the  most  irrevocably  grave  of  all 
artistic  manifestations,  no  one  has  ever 
explained.  But  such  certainly  appears  to 
be  the  case — ^particularly  here  in  Amer- 
ica. In  literature  a  man  has  every 
chance,  if  he  can,  to  be  as  hilariously  un- 
bridled as  Mark  Twain,  and  still  take 
his  place,  unchallenged,  on  the  shelf  with 
the  greatest;  on  the  stage  he  may  be  as 
essentially  a  humourist  as  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, and  yet  go  down  in  history  with  a 
halo  round  his  memory;  even  in  the  un- 
corporeal  sphere  of  music  he  may  be  as 
light  and  bizarre  and  impish  as  fancy  will 
permit,  without  in  any  way  jeopardising 
his  artistic  dignity;  but  let  him  attempt 
any  such  gala-hearted  display  in  terms  of 
paint,  and  the  most  staid  Academician 
and  the  most  perfervid  Futurist  bang 
their  doors  with  equal  vigour  in  his 
face.  Which,  in  this  day  when  there  is 
more  talk  than  ever  before  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  really  national  art,  seems  just 
a  trifle  rash. 

That    ebullient    spirit    that,    without 
"mission"    or    "message"    or    "school," 


craves  only  the  privilege  of  making  holi- 
day with  facts  and  pelting  impartially 
with  its  own  gay,  inimitable,  irreverent 
confetti  every  head  that  bobs  up  in  the 
carnival  of  civilisation  seems  too  thor- 
oughly American  to  be  consigned  always 
to  the  lighter,  more  ephemeral  pictorial 
avenues.  Mark  Twain  and  O.  Henry 
are  American  in  a  sense  in  which  Poe  and 
Lowell,  for  instance,  never  can  be.  That 
the  spirit  which  caused  them  to  multiply 
the  gaiety  of  nations  is  really  inherent  in 
the  hearts  of  American  painters,  one  has 
to  travel  no  further  than  to  the  rooms  of 
the  old  "Fakers"  to  realise. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War 
that  little  off-shoot  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  contained  a  group  of  stu- 
dents with  conspicuous  aptitudes  for  sat- 
irising passing  artistic  foibles.  Pressed, 
they  will  admit  that  the  present  form  of 
the  society  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
an  anti-climax;  but  in  their  day  people 
flocked  to  the  exhibitions  where,  each 
year,  they  held  up  to  merciless  ridicule  the 
staid,  decorous  productions  of  the  regular 
Academy  shows.  And  there  was  a  cer- 
tain buoyant  inspiration  and  technical  fe- 
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licity  pervading  all  their  merriment  which 
raised  these  affairs  far  above  the  plane  of 
mere  undergraduate  decorative  revels. 

To-day,  the  men  who  once  poured 
forth  these  festive  creations  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  heydey  of  their 
prime.  But  one  journeys  from  "im- 
portant exhibition"  to  "interesting  group 
of  canvases"  to  "noteworthy  shows," 
looking  in  vain  for  a  place  where  the 
spirit  of  the  old  "Fakers,"  in  matured  and 
mellowed  form,  may  logically  disport  it- 
self, and  yet  remain  faithful  to  the  high- 
est artistic  conscience.  It  begins  to  look 
as  if  the  only  place  where  such  things 
can  pursue  their  joyous  way  unfettered 
amid  all  the  intensity  of  "modernity"  is 
in  a  gallery  especially  devoted  to  their  in- 
terests— ^just  as  the  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren have  to  be  solemnly  marked  off  by 
act  of  legislature  and  maintained  sacro- 
sanct by  the  police  force. 

Actually  to  have  to  offer  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  Salon  of  Humourists  in  this 
country,  where  a  sense  of  humour  is  as 
much  a  standard  national  institution  as 
George  Washington's  truthfulness  or 
Bunker  Hill  or  true  democracy,  would 
seem  too  paradoxical.  Fortunately, 
though,  the  work  of  the  men  who  with- 
out the  least  encouragement  do  make  oc- 
casional forays  in  this  manner  is  sufficient 


argument  of  itself.  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, the  pictures  of  Boardman  Robinson 
-—among  which  is  a  pungent  little  wash 
drawing  called  "The  Romanticist" — 
never  before  exhibited  or  published — 
which  could  most  appropriately  open  an 
American  Salon  of  Humourists — ^and 
that  without  the  slightest  disrespect  to 
romance  itself. 

The  man  depicted  herein  is  not  a 
painter.  Quite  unmistakably,  he  belongs 
to  "the  literati."  But  his  influence  upon 
gallery  exhibitions  has  been  extensive. 
For  he  is  an  "apostle  of  art."  He  it  is 
who,  over  the  tea-cups,  has  converted  our 
daughters,  and  so  gained  a  certain  ascen- 
dency in  an  age  of  feminism.  He  has 
interior-decorated  the  halls  of  Philistia 
itself — and  very  nearly  persuaded  the  lot 
of  u§  to  sell  our  birthright  for  a  pot  of 
lilies.  And  now  one  enjoys  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  all  his  suspicions  about  him 
upheld. 

A  raven  of  butterfly  fragility,  he  rises 
against  his  nicotine-misted  background, 
his  rapturous  eyes  seeking  the  heavens — 
and  stopping  at  a  low-hung  ceiling.  Even 
the  most  literal-minded  would  desire  no 
snatch  of  superimposed  dialogue  to  en- 
force the  humour  of  the  thing.  The  hu- 
mour is  inherent  in  every  line  of  the 
drawing,  in  all  the  subtle  force  and  force- 
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ful  subtlety  of  the  entire  handling.  One 
senses  at  once  the  impalpability  of  the 
chin  beneath  those  curled  whiskers,  the 
scrawniness  of  the  stringed  neck  some- 
where in  the  floss  of  that  hair,  the  tim- 
idity of  those  too-small  pale  hands 
which  are,  one  is  sure,  fidgetting  under 
the  ceremonious  folds  of  his  Inverness. 

After  this  the  ladies  who  peer  at  can- 
vases anxiously  through  veils,  and  mur- 
mur of  "perspective";  the  people  who 
flutter  catalogue  pages  and  talk  hesitat- 
ingly of  "tone"  and  "value"  and  "qual- 
ity" and  other  safely  elusive  things,  after 
having  looked  up  the  artist's  name — 
these  may  walk  with  a  new  sprightliness 


now  and  hold  up  their  heads.  Which, 
after  all,  is  a  very  excellent  thing  for 
"art."  And  even  the  most  strident  an- 
archists shouting  for  "wider  latitudes" 
should  be  appeased.  For  just  as  it  is  said 
that  what  cannot  be  spoken  can  be  put  to 
music,  so,  in  another  sense,  what  cannot 
be  told  can  be  painted.  For  there  are 
people  boasting  of  portraits,  even  by  Sar- 
gent who,  if  they  studied  them  attentive- 
ly, instead  of  pointing  them  out  with  a 
casual  reference  to  the  price  paid,  would 
be  more  inclined  to  try  suing  the  painter 
for  libel.  So  let  us  fling  open  the  doors 
and  sec  if  we  really  are  as  irrevocably 
grave  as  all  this  talk  of  art  in  the  Sunday 
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supplements    and    the    public    libraries 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

II 

In  the  field  of  American  art,  no  place 
is  more  genuinely  iccognised  and  assured 
than  the  high  one  occupied  by  George 
Luks.  What  Arthur  Davies  is  to  the 
poetry  of  contemporary  painting,  Luks  is 
to  its  prose.    So  it  is  particularly  pleas- 


,    HERE— >Ef NOW    COMBS   GILDA,    THE 

,    THE     INNOCBHT,    THE     PENSIVE,    THE 
-    ADORABLE.      HDW     MY    BETTER    SELF 
THRILLS  AT  THE  MAGIC  OF  HER  VOICEI" 

SHE— "ain't  it  a  shame,  now,  she's  so  old  !" 

— BY  SnJART  DAVIS 

ing,  on  entering  the  American  Salon  of 
Humourists,  to  find  a  canvas  of  his 
prominently  hung.  One  simply  cannot 
help  feeling  that  at  last  this  man  who  has 
ever  been  as  a  red  rag  to  academies  and 
revolutionaries  alike,  has  found  a  truly 
congenial  setting.  For  if  ever  man  was 
a  humourist  at  heart,  that  man  is  Luks. 


He  is  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  Swift 
and  Rabelais  and  Fielding.  Humour 
there  is  in  his  most  terribly  poignant 
Studies,  in  his  most  heartrending  delinea- 
tions of  slum  life,  of  stricken  urchins  and 
ignorant,  experience-wise  old  apple  wo- 
men. But  when  humour  predominates, 
when  it  is  the  irrepressible  motive  of  his 
theme,  then  Luks  is  at  his  best.  Then 
he  is  most  unrestrainedly  himself. 

Look  over  his  sketch-books  where  are 
jotted  down  the  swift,  undeniable  first 
impressions  of  his  joumeyings  among 
men.  It  is  humour  that  radiates  through 
every  vibrant  line  of  them.  Turning  the 
pages  is  like  walking  along  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  in  company  with  one  of 
those  jovially  shrewd  old  eighteenth-cen- 
tury commentators  on  human  foibles.  No 
word  -is  spoken.  One  simply  feels  a 
nudge  in  the  ribs,  and,  looking,  the  essen- 
tial flavour  of  a  group,  a  situation,  a  per- 
sonality is  made  inimitably  manifest.  A 
cabby  lolling  on  his  box,  a  too-young  ma- 
tron whispering  imprudent  stories  into 
the  ear  of  a  promising  debutante,  a  cou- 
ple from  "hall-roomdom"  parading  at  the 
fashionable  hour  on  the  avenue,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  young  restaurant  omnibus 
fetches  vin  ordinaire — it  is  such  things 
as  these  that  most  inevitably  attract 
Luks's  attention.  The  painting  of  "Ama- 
teur Night,"  reproduced  here,  though 
perhaps  not  the  best  example  of  this 
phase  of  Mr.  Luks's  work,  unquestion- 
ably possesses  the  authentic  spirit.  And 
it  is  a  work  for  which  he  has  special 
fondness. 

"I  felt  that  very  deeply  when  I  was 
painting  it,"  he  said  recently.  "At  the 
time,  I  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  pot- 
boiling  in  the  form  of  posters  for  those 
extravagant  melodramas  which  were  in 
such  favour  then;  and  so  I  was  quite  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I've 
attended  dozens  of  'amateur  nights,'  and 
I  like  those  kids  that  get  up  there  and 
make  fools  of  themselves.  They're  not 
always  such  fools  as  they  act." 

No  half-tone  reproduction  of  this  paint- 
ing can  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  master- 
ly observation  and  handling  of  the  play 
of   footlights   over   the   figures — which, 
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technically,  is  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ment of  the  picture.  But  it  retains  unim- 
paired the  full  force  of  that  girl's  desper- 
ately clenched  hands,  the  modelling  of 
that  youth's  legs,  the  significance  of  the 
taut  postures  of  both  performers.  And 
it  loses  little  in  the  understanding  with 
which  those  faces  are  rendered. 

Gazing  on  them,  one  understands 
pretty  well  how  the  comedienne  of  the 
team  fired  her  adoring  one  with  histrionic 
desire — and  how,  though  remaining  for- 


ever "minor  chords,"  they  will  return 
again  and  again  to  "Amateur  Night." 
It  is  this  power  of  Luks's — evinced  even 
in  his  slightest  things — to  make  one  feel 
the  past  and  probable  future  of  all  his 
characters,  as  well  as  the  intensely  living 
present  he  sets  before  you,  which  makes 
of  him  an  undeniable  master. 

Hanging  near  this  picture  of  his  is 
Glaclcens's  "Roller  Skating."  There  is 
no  more  sincere  artist  than  Glackens  in 
America  to-day.     Among  painters  he  is 
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especially  esteemed  for  his  technical  abili- 
ties— and  for  the  magnitude  of  the  tech- 
nical problems  he  so  often  undertakes  to 
solve.  In  the  old  days,  though,  when 
Glackens  concerned  himself  more  with 
cartoons  and  illustrations,  there  used  to 
be  a  certain  rollicking  buoyance  pervad- 
ing his  work  which  somehow  seems  too 
frequently  missing  in  his  later  and  more 
elaborate  oils.  But  ever  and  again  it  re- 
turns joyously  and  takes  possession  of  his 
brush  for  long  stretches.  The  "Roller 
Skating"  canvas  is  one  of  those  in  which 


its  influence  is  apparent.  Perhaps  the 
murkiness  of  the  atmosphere  is  rather  too 
palpable  in  the  original,  but  after  one 
peeps  through  this,  he  is  very  willing  to 
forgive  it  for  the  wealth  of  humour  un- 
tlerneath.  There  are  a  score  of  keen,  de- 
lightful points  made  here — of  character, 
of  anecdote,  of  gesture,  of  attitude,  of  in- 
cident— all  set  forth  with  that  strict 
economy  of  detail  and  sense  of  ensemble 
rhythm  which  belongs,  perhaps  above  all 
else,  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  crowds. 
Possibly  after  the  Salon  of  Humour- 
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Of  course,  every  periodical  has  a  right 
to  pursue  its  own  policy  undisturbed, 
and  editors  know  best  to  what  public 
they  wish  to  appeal ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  seems  prodigally  slack  that  so  much 
talent — one  does  not  say  genius,  but  un- 
deniable and  astoundingly  facile  talent — 
as  exists  in  the  ranks  of  our  illustrators 
should,  perforce,  express  itself  always  in 
echoes  and  embellishments. 

One  need  not  deny,  either,  the  very 
patent  cleverness  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  the  avowedly  humourous  magazines 
publish,  to  protest  that  the  mordant, 
grim,  relentless  irony  of,  say,  Glenn  Cole- 
man can  scarcely  find  adequate  outlet  in 
pictorial  variations  upon  the  side-splitting 
themes  that  college  youths  always  love 
chorus-girls  violently  and  carry  a  little 
wine  without  due  restraint,  that  the  "wo- 
man movement" — whatever  that  may  be 
— will  inevitably  force  hale  and  prosper- 
ous men  into  washing  dishes,  that  young 
things  in  love  simply  cannot  help  turning 
down  the  parlour  lights  and  kissing, 
while  the  new  fashions  are  really  too  ab- 
surd and  golfers  use  naughty  words  when 
they  slice  the  ball,  and  poets  always,  al- 
ways wear  long  hair  because  they  never 
have  enough  money  to  meet  the  rapacious 
demands  of  barbers. 

Yet  these  things  of  Mr.  Coleman's, 
clothed  in  the  curiously  quaint  atmos- 
phere he  so  well  conjures  up — these  fo- 
rays into  stuffy  parks  and  city  margins 
where  the  refuse  of  the  ragged-edge  con- 
gregate and  crack  grisly  jokes  anent  their 
own  tatters— have  a  very  definite  place  in 
the  empire  of  American  humour.  And 
so,  equally,  have  the  impressions  of  those 
two  vivid,  arresting,  but  sharply  differ- 
entiated newspaper  men,  Cesare  and 
Roth. 

The  restaurant  scene  by  Cesare,  here 
reproduced,  was  a  mere  piece  d'occashn, 
however.  "I  do  practically  nothing,"  he 
explains,  "that  would  fit  into  a  real  Salon 
of  Humourists.  As  things  are,  such 
drawings  are  luxuries,  and  however  much 
I  might  enjoy  it,  I  really  don't  have  a 
chance  to  indulge  in  them." 

And  although  Herb  Roth  in  his  crisp, 
tumultuous    comments,    manages    again 


and  again  to  strike  from  the  ephemerEe 
of  the  daily  news  brilliant  sparks,  swift 
flashes  of  character  and  parables  of  mirth 
which,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Winthrop 
and    the   Bricux   para- 


interest.  . 


possess  tn 
still  _. 
ich  Ml 


'  thar 


.. A  passing 

help  wondering 

just  how  much  Air.  Roth  might  accom- 
plish if  left  entirely  to  his  own  lightning- 
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— alive  with  a  life  of  its  own,  gay,  racy, 
undeniable.  Here  again  a  title  is  a  mere 
superfluous  footnote.  The  picture's  hu- 
mour is  intrinsic,  and  so  completely 
summed  up  within  itself  that  no  slightest 
further  touch,  whether  of  word  or 
crayon,  is  necessary.  And  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  as  the  New  England  woman  said  of 
the  doughnuts  that  were  so  appreciated, 
"there's  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind 
where  that  came  from." 

Unfortunately,  the  Salon  of  Humour- 
ists as  yet  has  few  sculptured  pieces  to 
offer.  But  it  is  significant  that  some  of 
the  most  notable  of  those  that  are  avail- 
able represent  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
star  is  very  decidedly  in  the  ascendant. 
New  York  at  large  discovered  Herbert 
Crowley  only  a  few  months  ago;  but, 
having  once  been  discovered,  he  is  not  the 
sort  of  person  easily  to  be  forgotten.  The 
fervour  of  the  true  artist  is  his;  and  it 


finds  expression  in  sumptuously  decora- 
tive designs  which  have  been  compared " 
— although  the  likeness  is  really  super- 
ficial— to  a  certain  vein  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley;  in  rich-hued  pastel  dreams, 
behind  the  surface  simplicity  of  which 
rages  all  the  monstrous  complexity  with 
which  the  orchestration  of  modern  life  is 
instinct;  in  delicately  whimsical  little 
child-fables  in  line  that  are  fathered  by 
very  much  the  same  spirit  that  produced 
Stevenson's  Garden  of  Verses;  and  in 
twentieth-century  grotesques  of  the  order 
shown  here. 

"I  do  these  things,"  said  Mr,  Crowley, 
"because  I  have  to — because  my  contact 
with  people  and  events  has  bred  them 
inside  me,  and  they  must  come  out.  And 
of  course  the  sense  of  humour  must  come 
out  along  with  the  rest.  Humour  is 
there — within  everybody — as  big  and 
true  as  love  or  hate  or  desire  or  any  other 
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human  emotion;  and  so  fully  worthy  of 
being  as  finely  expressed  as  one  can  ex- 
press it." 

That  is  what  Crowley  does  in  these 
gargoyles.  They  are  philosophies  in 
bronze,  commenting  upon  whole  seg- 
ments of  society,  yet  quite  without  mal> 
ice.  Take  "Incapacity,"  for  instance. 
The  face  alone  runs  the  entire  emotional 
gamut  from  a  child  whose  nurse  will  not 
stop  the  lollipop  man  who  is  passing  to 
the  politician  who  cannot  stop  the  re- 
strictive hills  that  arc  being  passed.  The 
Church  of  the  Social  Revolution  should 
avail  itself  of  these  gargoyles,  if  only  to 
demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  its  mo- 
dernity. 

To  keep  Mr.  Crowley  company  in  the 
sculpture  section  there  is  Mrs.  Jerome 
Meyers.  Mrs.  Meyers  specialises  on  wo- 
men— which  is  indiscreet,  but  highly  di- 
verting. Her  work  is  always  interesting, 
adequate,  deftly  executed,  and  modern  in 
manner.  The  accompanying  piece  is  fair- 


ly typical  both  of  her  method  and  her 
satire.  The  subject  of  it  is  an  effusive  de- 
votee of  Mr.  Robinson's  Romanticist,  an 
elder  sister  of  Mr.  Don  Marquis's  friend, 
Hermione.  She,  too,  looks  out  upon  a 
world  that  is  wonderful — simply  wonder' 
ful,  and  matches  her  gowns  and  jewels 
to  her  moods  and  her  room- furnishings 
to  her  temperament.  Probably  the  hang- 
ings in  her  boudoir  arc  mauve — with  a 
shadow  pattern. 

Ill 

As  the  Laird  in  Trilby  so  variously  in- 
timated, they  do  these  things  better  in 
France.  Paris  instituted  a  Salon  des  Hu- 
morist es  as  long  ago  as  the  spring  of 
1907.  And  that  Salon  instantaneously 
and  overwhelmingly  captivated  Paris — 
as  things  do  when  they  are  especially 
piquant  and  chic  and  sophisticated. 
There  the  blithest,  gayest,  deepest,  wisest 
work  of  such  artists  as  Forain  and  Wil- 
lette  and  Steinlin  and  Ibels,  of  Guil- 
laume,  Rcdon,  and  Robida,  and  literally 
hundreds  of  others,  rollicked  gleefully 
BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEA5T.  BY  JOHN  E.  JACKSOK       forth    for   thc  dclcctatioo  of  the   multi- 
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like  devices — with  a  Salon  of  Humour- 
ists  waiting  for  the  results. 

And  if  this  be  the  case  with  men  who, 
on  newspapers,  are  coming  into  constant 
touch  with  life  at  its  liveliest,  how  much 
more  should  it  apply  to  magazine  illus- 
trators whose  facility  is  so  largely  de- 
voted to  depicting  Estelle  falling  into  the 
arms  of  Milton,  and  the  King  of  the 
Wire-Tappers  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  great  detective  and  his  trusty 
lieutenants  burst  in  upon  him?  If  the 
individual  outlook  of  these  illustrators 
could  have  free  outlet,  it  would  more 
often  than  not  prove  to  be  in  humouroui 
vein.  And  there  is  no  time  more  favour- 
able than  the  present  for  affording  it  out- 
let here  in  America. 

Paris  will  have  no  Salon  des  Humor- 
isles  this  year,  Pierrot  is  in  the  trenched 
fields,  facing  the  invader.  But  Pierrot 
is  the  last  who  would  wish  to  see  the 
carnival  itself  lapse.  For  Pierrot  is  im- 
mortal ;  and  even  though  he  die,  he  lives 
on,  unconquerable. 

Finally,  then,  we  can  do  honour  to 
him  in  the  illustrator's  section  through 
Oliver  Herford — not  because  Mr.  Hcr- 
ford  is  an  illustrator  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  because  he  falls  into  no 
■3.  BY  HELEHA  surra  regular  classification,  and  so  might  as 
N  well  go  here  as  anywhere  else.    One  does 


"nothing  ho  roKTUNE  TELLeii  evex  told  me  come  true." 
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not  think  of  Oliver  Herford  so  much  as 
an  artist  or  a  wit  as  in  the  light  of  an 
institution.  He  is  the  nearest  American 
counterpart  to  Max  Becrbohm.  The 
same  urbanity  is  his,  the  same  poise,  the 
same  sophistication,  the  same  naivete,  the 
same  nice  ability  for  doing  charming  and 
rather  ticklish  things  without  ever  de- 
scending to  the  indelicate  or  offending 
good  taste.  The  accompanying  examples 
of  his  work  arc  recent  things;  but  any- 
thing else  of  his  would  have  served  as 
well.    Oliver  Herford  "belongs." 
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No   age  has   been   so  multifarious  as 
our  own  in  playing  politics  through  art.  counaj  ot  "H^per'i  Weeid/" 

In   literature  the  tendency  extends  gll      ,.„  ^^  beware  how  i  make  fme  with  bban- 

DEa  MATTHEWS,  LLJ).  8IHCB  PREZY  WIUOn'S 
PAVED  THE  WA<  HE  MAV  BE  PREIIDBNT  SOME 
DAY.    BY  OLlVEk  HERFORD 

the  way  from  Bernard  Shaw  to  James 
—  Oppenheim — which   is  a  long  distance, 

any  way  you  care  to  figure  it.     In  the 
graphic  arts  it  is  somewhat  more  concen- 
V        1  rated,    and — taken    on    the    whole — of 
'       more  compelling  calibre.     For  where  a 
book  or  a  play  oi  a  treatise  has  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  boring  you  with  dogmatics 
and  repetitions  and  arguments,  a  picture 
simply    presents    its    naked    vision — and 
dares  you  to  deny  it.    And,  be  your  poli- 
^  tics  what  they  may,  you  cannot  gainsay 

the  fact  that  no  more  representative  ema- 
nations exist  of  that  tangled,  restless, 
striving,  groping,  shattering,  up-building, 
cursing,  laughing,  menacing,  praying 
thing  we  call  modernity  than  this  little 
gallery  of  protest  contains. 

There  are  the  cartoons  of  Arthur 
Young,  grinning  through  tears  of  sym- 
pathy, which,  ever  since  the  Gene  Field 
era,  when  they  first  began  to  appear  in 
Chicago,  have  found  their  fundamental 
impulse  in  the  social  incongruities.  And 
there  are  the  etchings  and  sketches  and 
^    -       .  "t.      ^  .»   L.  ..      oils  of  John  Sloan.    Keenly  sensitive  to 

Courteajr  of  "H»rper'i  Weekly"         .  •        ■  nt  if •         i  r    -         ■ 

his  time,  Sloan  expresses  himself  inevi- 

""m  'T^J^Gl^tJj'V^TZ/^f     "'''>' '"  '*"^  humourous  strain-and  in  all 

1  LIKE  TO  DO  oEratcB  BERNARD  SHAW  (cEORGE     ^is  humour  there  lives  that  pathos  which 

UKEs  IT,  TOO).  BT  OLIVER  HERFORD  bclougs  to  all  truly  fclt  humour.    Note 
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like  devices — with  a  Salon  of  Humour- 
ists waiting  for  the  results. 

And  if  this  be  the  case  with  men  who, 
on  newspapers,  are  coming  into  constant 
touch  with  life  at  its  liveliest,  how  much 
more  should  it  apply  to  magazine  illus- 
trators whose  facility  is  so  largely  de- 
voted to  depicting  Estelle  falling  into  the 
arms  of  Milton,  and  the  King  of  the 
Wire-Tappers  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  great  detective  and  his  trusty 
lieutenants  burst  in  upon  him  ?  If  the 
individual  outlook  of  these  illustrators 
could  have  free  outlet,  it  would  more 
often  than  not  prove  to  be  in  humourous 
vein.  And  there  is  no  time  more  favour- 
able than  the  present  for  affording  it  out- 
let here  in  America, 

Paris  will  have  no  Salon  des  Humor- 
istes  this  year.  Pierrot  is  in  the  trenched 
fields,  facing  the  invader.  But  Pierrot 
is  the  last  who  would  wish  to  see  the 
carnival  itself  lapse.  For  Pierrot  is  Im- 
mortal; and  even  though  he  die,  he  lives 
on,  unconquerable. 

Finally,  then,  we  can  do  honour  to 
him  in  the  illustrator's  section  through 
Oliver  Herford — not  because  Mr.  Her- 
ford  is  an  illustrator  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  because  he  falls  into  no 
E  BOAKDiNC-HOusE  STEP9.  BY  HELENA  sMrTH  rcgular  classification,  and  so  might  as 
pAYTON  well  go  here  as  anywhere  else.    One  does 
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not  think  of  Oliver  Herford  so  much  as 
an  artist  or  a  wit  as  in  the  light  of  an 
institution.  He  is  the  nearest  American 
counterpart  to  Max  Beerbohm.  The 
same  urbanitj'  is  his,  the  same  poise,  the 
same  sophistication,  the  same  naivete,  the 
same  nice  ability  for  doing  charming  and 
rather  ticklish  things  without  ever  de- 
scending to  the  indelicate  or  offending 
good  taste.  The  accompanying  examples 
of  his  work  are  recent  things;  but  any- 
thing else  of  his  would  have  served  as 
well.    Oliver  Herford  "belongs." 
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IV 

No  age  has  been  so  multifarious  as 
our  own  in  playing  politics  through  art. 
In  literature  the  tendency  extends  all 


Courtear  of  "H«rpe'''»  W«Lly" 
HOW  I  MAKE  FREE  Wrni  BRAH- 
I,  LLJ).  SINCE  PKEXr  WILSON'S 
MAV  BE   FREtDEHT  SOME 


CourtHT  of  "KKper-i  Wwkl)'" 
CEOaCE  BItHAJU)  SHAW— OH,  TE(,  I   KNOW  1  DID 

HIM  HOT  SO  losa  Aoa  but  then,  too  he, 

I  LIKE  TO  DO  OIORGB  BEKHAKD  SHAW    (CEOKGE 
UKES  IT,  TOD).    BT  OLI 


the  way  from  Bernard  Shaw  to  James 
Oppenhetm — which  is  a  long  distance, 
any  way  you  care  to  figure  it.  In  the 
graphic  arts  it  is  somewhat  more  concen- 
trated, and — taken  on  the  whole— -of 
more  compelling  calibre.  For  where  a 
book  or  a  play  oi  a  treatise  has  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  boring  you  with  dogmatics 
and  repetitions  and  arguments,  a  picture 
simply  presents  its  naked  vision — and 
dares  you  to  deny  it.  And,  be  your  poli- 
tics what  they  may,  you  cannot  gainsay 
the  fact  that  no  more  representative  ema- 
nations exist  of  that  tangled,  restless, 
striving,  groping,  shattering,  up-buildlng, 
cursing,  laughing,  menacing,  praying 
thing  we  call  modernity  than  this  little 
gallery  of  protest  contains. 

There  are  the  cartoons  of  Arthur 
Young,  grinning  through  tears  of  sym- 
pathy, which,  ever  since  the  Gene  Field 
era,  when  they  first  began  to  appear  in 
Chicago,  have  found  their  fundamental 
impulse  in  the  social  incongruities.  And 
there  are  the  etchings  and  sketches  and 
oils  of  John  Sloan.  Keenly  sensitive  to 
his  time,  Sloan  expresses  himself  inevi- 
tably in  the  humourous  strain — and  in  all 
his  humour  there  lives  that  pathos  whidi 
belongs  to  all  truly  felt  humour.    Note 
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the  wtstfulncss  with  which  he  has  en- 
dowed even  such  a  denunciation  of  man- 
kind's tawdriness  as  the  accompanying 
drawing  comprises.  It  is  always  that 
way  with  his  things.  And  that  is  why 
John  Sloan  can  unfold  the  most  brutal 
actualities  of  the  highways  and  the  hid- 
den closets  of  society,  and  still  set  tender 
chords  to  vibrating. 

Among  the  younger  men  striving  along 
somewhat  similar  lines  none  gives  more 
Striking  promise  than  Stuart  Davis. 
Bold,  original,  forthright,  one  feels  that 
much  should  be  before  htm.  And  al- 
though one's  instinct  is  to  be  chary  in 
praise  of  an  ability  which  is  still  more  or 
less  potential,  one  yet  cannot  but  notice 


the  tendency  toward  a  certain  Strindber- 
gian  qudity  in  his  studies  of  personality 
that  places  them  in  the  category  of  what 
Edwin  Bjorkman  has  called  "pure  cul- 
tures." The  more  one  sees  of  his  work, 
the  more  one  feels  that  Stuart  Davis 
should  be  a  decided  asset  to  the  Salon  of 
Humourists. 

And  when  the  same  motive  which 
dominates  Sloan  and  Davis  wrings,  in- 
stead of  from  the  socialistic  or  the  ultra- 
realistic,  from  the  decorative  instinct,  the 
result  is  a  form  equally  important  to  an 
exhibition  of  this  order.  It  is  the  poster 
at  its  best. 

"It  appears  almost  certain  now,"  la- 
ments Louis  Fancher,  "that  the  keen  in- 
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terest  people  in  this  country  once  took 
in  posters  as  works  of  art  was  merely 
a  fad — that  has  gone  the  way  of  all  fads. 
But  I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  wouldn't 
have  done  so  had  it  been  properly  de- 
veloped. We  talk  about  the  supremacy 
of  German  posters;  but  we  forget  that 
German  artists  had  to  go  through  a  long, 
bitter,  discouraging  fight  before  they  won 
recognition  for  the  high  standards  they 
finally  succeeded  in  setting  up.  Here  in 
this  country,  though,  it's  impossible,  as 
things  are,  to  wage  such  a  fight.  But 
from  personal  experiences,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  public  itself,  once  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  poster  ideal,  would  ap- 
preciate and  demand  that  style  of  work." 
Certainly,  Mr.  Fancher's  own  "Carni- 
val" is  not  a  bad  argument  in  its  favour. 

And  certainly  the  sharp,  bold  postures 
of  the  poster,  its  abrupt  gestures,  the 
simplicity  of  its  masses  of  colours,  the 
hyperbole  of  its  statements,  indicate  a 
special  sympathy  with  much  current 
thought  and  movement. 

And  from  posters  the  transition  into 
pure  fantastics  is  an  easy  one — things, 
for  example,  such  as  the  painted  groups 
Helena  Smith  Dayton  models  in  plaster. 
Here  is  work  as  wholly  American  as 
Coney  Island  or  world-series  ball-games 
or  department  -  store  bargain  -  days. 
Whether  one  considers  it  as  a  parody  of 
the  new  art  forms  or  as  an  absolutely 
personal  approach,  it  is  equally  inter- 
esting. There  is  no  little  tolerance 
manifest  through  all  the  fun  and  satire 
with  which  that  human  melange  on  the 
"Boarding- House  Steps"  is  conceived. 
And  the  same  spirit  accompanies  Mrs. 
Dayton  everywhere — into  the  restaurants 
and  tango-halls  where  the  out-of-towners 
rub  elbows  with  the  demi-monde  for  the 
enrichment  of  waiters,  along  lower  Fifth 
Avenue  at  that  hour  when  the  cloak  and 
suit  trade  inherits  the  earth,  into  those 
parks  where  the  child  is  indeed  father  to 
the  man — wherever,  in  fact,  the  whim  of 
the  moment  suggests. 

In  the  course  of  these  trips,  too,  Mrs. 
Dayton's  feeling  for  types  frequently  ex- 
pands into  a  genuine  grasp  of  character. 
And  even  in  her  most  headlong  moods 


ahe  never  descends  to  downright  trivial- 
ity. 

And  triviality  is  the  worst  enemy 
against  which  the  American  Salon  oi 
Humourists  will  have  to  contend. 

Of  course,  the  few  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures grouped  here  represent  only  a  frag* 
mentary  glimpse  even  of  that  spirit  which 
now  is  obliged  to  blossom  sporadically. 
But  they  are  sufficient  to  suggest  some 
of  the  larger  possibilities  latent  within 
that  particular  sort  of  humour  that  crack- 
les beneath  the  cuticle  of  American 
life. 

All  of  which  may  sound  excessively 
serious;  but  that  is  the  trouble  with  hu- 
mour. One  simply  can't  consider  it 
without  becoming  serious — particularly 
here  in  America.  For  humour  is  more 
to  us  than  a  mere  mood.  It  is  the  pith 
of  the  swift,  electric  atmosphere  that  is 
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so  distinctively  our  own,  that  Qvitalisa*  shifting  crowds  that  give  rise  to  it  while 

tion  of  the  moment  which  serves  us  in  they  dream  and  love  and  Uu^  and  die. 

lieu  of  the  tradition  that  is  Europe's.    It  When  we  fully   realise   this   in   our 

is  a  thing  as  wide  as  a  city  street,  as  free  graphic  arts,  something  very  fresh  and 

as  a  prairie,  as  vivid  as  an  incandescent  notable   in   a   new  way   should   result, 

sign.    It  is  as  impudent  as  a  skyscraper,  Surely,  it  is  worth  while  setting  out  to- 

as  warm  as  a  hand-clasp,  as  true  as  the  ward  that  end. 


Courteir  o(  Uk  New  York  "World" 
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THE  METHOD  OF  MODERN  MAGIC 


BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


Autobiography^  said  Longfellow, — al- 
though the  remark  does  not  seem  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  this  gentle  poet, — 
"is  what  biography  ought  to  be."  And 
in  the  long  list  of  alluring  autobiogra- 
phies, from  Cellini's  and  Gibber's,  from 
Franidin's  and  Goldoni's,  there  are  few 
more  fascinating  than  the  Confidences  of 
a  Prestidigitator  of  Robert-Houdin.  A 
hostile  critic  of  Robert-Houdin's  career 
has  recorded  the  fact — if  it  is  a  fact — 
that  Robert-Houdin  once  confided  to  a 
fellow-magician  that  his  autobiography 
had  been  written  for  him  by  a  clever 
Parisian  journalist;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  not  a  few  amusing  French 
autobiographies  have  not  been  the  chil- 
dren of  their  putative  parents, — for  in- 
stance, the  memoirs  of  Vidocq,  the  de- 
tective. Yet  this  is  not  as  damaging  an 
admission  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight, 
since  the  clever  Parisian  journalist  may 
have  been  little  more  than  the  amanuen- 
sis of  the  prestidigitator,  hired  only  to 
give  literary  form  to  the  actual  recollec- 
tions of  his  employer.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  not  deprive  Robert-Houdin's  au- 
tobiography of  its  authenticity;  and  it 
would  remain  a  classic,  beloved  by  all 
who  joy  in  the  deUghts  of  conjuring. 
Unfortunately  the  hostile  critic  has  gone 
further  in  his  attack  upon  Robert-Hou- 
din's reputation;  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  renowned  French 
conjurer  claimed  as  his  own  invention 
not  a  few  illusions  which  had  been  al- 
ready exhibited  by  his  predecessors  in  the 
art  of  deception. 

Yet  this  unjustified  boasting  does  not 
invalidate  Robert-Houdin's  claim  to  be 
the  father  of  modern  magic.  Even  if  he 
was  treading  in  the  path  of  those  who 
had  gone  before,  he  attained  at  last  to  a 
consistent  theory  of  the  art,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  held  by  earlier  magicians. 
Many  of  his  marvels,  and  perhaps  the 


most  striking  of  them,  may  have  been 
but  improvements  upon  effects  originally 
contrived  by  others;  yet  every  succeed- 
ing generation  can  rise  only  by  standing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  generation 
which  gave  it  birth,  and  it  is  justified  in 
availing  itself  of  all  that  these  earlier 
generations  may  have  discovered .  and  in- 
vented. Robert-Houdin  tells  us  himself 
that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
G)mte  de  Grisy,  whose  stag^-name  was 
Torrini.  In  fact,  Robert-Houdin  might 
be  called  a  pupil  of  Torrini,  as  Mr. 
John  S.  Sargent  is  a  pupil  of  Carolus 
Duran.  It  was  upon  Torrini's  dignified 
simplicity  as  a  magician  that  Robert- 
Houdin  modelled  his  own  unpretending 
presentation  of  his  feats  of  magic.  Ap- 
parently it  was  a  famous  conjurer  named 
Frikell  who  first  discarded  the  cumber- 
some and  glittering  array  of  apparatus 
which  used  to  be  displayed  on  the  stage 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  but 
this  had  its  origin  only  in  the  accidental 
destruction  of  Frikell's  paraphernalia  by 
fire,  whereby  the  performer  was  suddenly 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  less  complicated 
experiments,  which  could  be  exhibited 
without  extraneous  aid.  This  discarding 
of  overt  apparatus,  which  Frikell  was 
forced  into  by  misfortune,  Robert-Hou- 
din adopted  as  an  abiding  principle.  He 
kept  his  stage  as  bare  as  possible,  al- 
though, of  course,  he  brought  forward 
from  time  to  time  the  special  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  illusions  he  was  about 
to  exhibit. 

Not  only  did  he  perform  on  a  stage 
which  was  intended  to  resemble  a  draw- 
ing-room, he  also  eschewed  any  other 
costume  than  that  appropriate  to  a  draw- 
ing-room. Earlier  performers  had  not 
hesitated  to  deck  themselves  in  oriental 
apparel  or  in  the  flowing  garb  of  a  me- 
diaeval magician.  Robert-Houdin  was 
always  modern  and  never  mediaeval ;  and 
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he  adopted  this  attitude  deliberately.  He 
was  the  first  to  formulate  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  modern  art  of  magic, 
— that  a  conjurer  should  be  "an  actor 
playing  the  part  of  a  magician."  One 
of  the  foremost  exponents  of  modern 
magic,  Mr.  Maskelyne,  notes  that  many 
conjurers  strive  only  to  play  the  part  of 
some  other  conjurer;  and  it  might  be 
added  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  fail 
entirely  to  see  the  necessity  for  playing  a 
part  and  who  content  themselves  with  a 
purposeless  display  of  their  misplaced 
dexterity.  But  the  masters  of  the  art 
are  men  like  Robert  Heller  and  Buatier 
da  Kolta,  who  are  accomplished  com- 
edians, each  in  his  own  fashion,  and  who 
present  a  succession  of  little  plays, — for 
a  truly  good  experiment  in  magic  is 
really  a  diminutive  drama. 

It  may  be  brief  and  simple, — a  play 
in  one  act;  or  it  may  be  prolonged  and 
complicated, — a  play  in  three  or  five 
acts.  But  like  any  other  play  it  ought  to 
possess  a  central  idea  and  to  have  a  defi- 
nite plot.  It  should  tend  straight  toward 
its  single  conclusion,  which  must  be  the 
logical  development  of  all  that  has  gone 
before;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  possess 
what  the  critics  of  the  drama  term  Unity 
of  Action.  It  should  have  a  beginning, 
a  middle  and  an  end,  in  accord  with 
Aristotle's  requirement  for  a  tragedy.  It 
must  work  up  to  its  culmination  with  a 
steadily  increasing  intensity  of  interest. 
It  must  contain  nothing  not  directly  con- 
tributory to  the  startling  climax  which 
is  its  surprising  and  satisfying  conclusion. 
It  must  not  digress  or  dally  in  bypaths, 
however  entertaining  these  may  be  in 
themselves,  but  push  onwards  to  its  in- 
evitable finish.  It  is  only  by  conceiving 
of  every  one  of  his  successive  experiments 
as  a  play,  complete  in  itself  and  gov- 
erned by  the  inexorable  laws  of  the 
drama  that  the  magician  can  rise  to  the 
summit  of  his  art.  He  is  a  conjurer  and 
a  comedian  at  the  same  time,  making  his 
dexterity  the  servant  of  his  drama,  and 
never  for  a  single  moment  allowing  this 
dexterity  to  force  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  audience.  In  fact,  the  one  thing 
he  ought  to  conceal  is  his  possession  of 
any  special  gift  in  manipulation.    He 


should  keep  his  audience  ever  guessing 
as  to  the  method  of  his  apparent  miracles. 

It  is  because  Robert-Houdin  was  seem- 
ingly the  first  conjurer  to  adopt  these 
principles  as  his  irrefragable  code  of  pro- 
cedure that  he  is  to  be  accepted  as  the 
father  of  modern  magic.  He  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  parade  his  skill  in  ma- 
nipulating coins  and  cards  at  the  risk  of 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  spectators 
from  the  central  and  culminating  effect 
around  which  he  had  constructed  ^  his 
plot.  No  doubt,  he  possessed  dexterity 
in  abundance,  but  it  was  subordinate  to 
his  dramatic  intent.  No  doubt  again, 
some  of  the  devices  he  used  had  some- 
times been  employed  by  a  long  succession 
of  his  predecessors  in  conjuring.  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  availed  himself  of 
all  sorts  of  mere  tricks,  of  ingenious 
sleights  and  of  artful  apparatus  that  the 
conjurers  who  went  before  him  had  de- 
vised for  their  own  use  long  before  he 
was  born.  An  "experiment  in  magic," 
to  use  the  term  that  Mr.  Maskelyne  pre- 
fers, is  not  a  mere  trick,— or  at  least  it 
ought  not  to  be.  It  is  not  the  exhibition 
of  a  device  or  of  a  sleight  or  of  an  adroit 
piece  of  apparatus.  Rathe];  is  it  a  co- 
herent whole,  direct  in  its  development, 
no  matter  how  many  subtleties  of  con- 
cealment and  deception  it  may  employ 
in  the  course  of  its  accomplishment. 

Most  amateurs  in  the  art  of  magic, 
and  also  only  too  many  professional  per- 
formers, place  their  reliance  mainly  upon 
the  trick  itself, — the  deceptive  manipu- 
lation of  the  novel  apparatus — and  are 
satisfied  to  get  out  of  it  what  they  can. 
They  invent  new  methods  of  changing 
a  card  or  of  making  coins  pass  into  a 
box,  overlooking  the  fact  that  these  in- 
ventions are  valueless  except  as  they  are 
utilised  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  one 
of  those  larger  feats  which  only  are  fairly 
to  be  entitled  experiments  in  magic  and 
which  are  distinguished  always  by  the 
direct  simplicity  and  the  straightforward 
unity  of  their  plots.  In  fact,  an  experi- 
ment in  magic  must  aim  at  that  totality 
of  efFect,  that  perfect  subordination  of 
the  minor  means  to  the  major  end,  which 
Poe  insisted  upon  as  the  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  the  true  short-story.    And 
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this  totality  of  effect  can  be  achieved  only 
by  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  everything 
which  in  any  way  contradicts  that  central 
idea  out  of  which  the  true  short  story 
must  always  be  developed.  Unity  and 
totality,  and  a  rigorous  obedience  to 
what  Herbert  Spencer  called  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Economy  of  Attention, — these 
are  the  essential  elements  in  the  presen- 
tation of  a  worthy  experiment  in  magic 

An  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Alexan* 
der  Hermann,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of 
Hermanns  who  have  been  eminent  in  the 
history  of  the  art,  has  asserted  that  Alex- 
ander Hermann  was  wont  to  insist  that 
the  conjurer  must  possess  three  qualifica- 
tions for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
The  first  of  these  is  dexterity,  the  second 
is  dexterity;  and  the  third  is  also  dex- 
terity. Of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  assertion  is  true;  but  it  may 
be  easily  misapprehended.  A  conjurer 
needs  to  be  dexterous,  although  more  dian 
one  master  of  modern  magic,  notably 
Robert  Heller,  has  not  been  preeminent 
in  the  possession  of  this  qualification.  A 
moderate  degree  of  dexterity  is  essential, 
and  perhaps  more  than  a  moderate  de- 
gree ;  but  dexterity  is  not  the  prime  requi- 
site, which  is  rather  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct, or  perhaps,  it  had  better  be  called 
the  dramaturgic  imagination,  that  can  hit 
on  a  new  idea  and  build  it  up  into  a  plot 
and  so  present  an  experiment  in  magic 
completely  satisfactory  to  the  artistic 
sense. 

What  the  master  of  the  magic  art 
never  forgets  is  that  dexterity  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  it  is  only  one  of  the  means 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  marvel  may  be 
wrought.  There  are  to-day  performers 
of  a  surpassing  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  cards  and  coins,  capable  of  feats  which 
would  have  been  the  despair  of  Robert- 
Houdin  and  of  Robert  Heller;  and  some 
of  them  are  so  enamoured  of  their  own 
dexterity  that  in  their  eagerness  for  its 
exhibition  tbey  lose  sight  of  unity  and 
totality;  and  as  a  result  they  present  a 
disconcerting  huddle  of  sleights  of  hand 
until  the  amazed  spectators  lose  all  sense 
of  progression,  as  these  bewildering  ef- 
fects tumble  over  one  another  widiout 
any  attempt  at  climax.    Such  a  perfor- 


mance is  an  empty  display  of  difficulty 
conquered  for  its  own  sake;  it  is  only  a 
sequence  of  "stunts;"  it  is  mere  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  It  is  like  the  fa- 
vourite Scotch  dish,  the  haggis,  which  is 
said  to  supply  only  "confused  feeding." 

It  is  curious  how  the  principles  of  the 
arts  have  a  certain  relation  and  how  we 
can  constantly  discover  parsdlels  in  the 
two  wholly  different  arts.  This  abuse  of 
dexterity  in  the  art  of  modern  magic  is 
closely  akin  to  the  abuse  of  toe-dancing 
in  the  art  of  the  ballet.  As  the  conjurer 
ought  to  have  dexterity  at  his  command 
to  serve  when  it  is  needed,  so  the  accom- 
plished ballet-dancer  ought  to  be  able  to 
walk  on  her  toes,  when  this  feat  will  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  the  special  dance  she 
has  undertaken  to  perform.  But  for  a 
dancer  to  confine  herself  to  the  executing 
of  a  series  of  difficult  steps  involving 
nothing  more  than  toe-dancing  is  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  range  of  her  art  and  to  ac- 
cept as  the  end  what  ought  to  be  only  the 
means.  Here  again  we  have  a  frank  sub- 
stitution of  a  single  stunt  for  the  larger 
liberty  accorded  by  a  more  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  true  principles  of  the 
art.  The  excessive  toe-work  of  the 
dancer,  like  the  excessive  dexterity  of  the 
conjurer,  is  at  bottom  only  what  boys 
call  "showing  off;"  and  in  the  long  run 
even  boys  tire  of  this.  To  descend  to 
showing  off  is  equivalent  to  the  blunder 
common  in  bad  architecture,  when  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  the  artist  has 
gone  afield  to  construct  his  ornament  in- 
stead of  concentrating  his  effort  on  orna- 
menting his  construction. 

So  far  from  permitting  himself  ever  to 
show  off  or  to  invite  attention  to  his  own 
skill,  the  master  of  modern  magic  is  care- 
ful always  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  the 
method  by  which  he  accomplishes  his 
wonders.  He  utilises  at  will  and  in  con- 
junction ingenious  apparatus  and  manual 
dexterity,  without  ever  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectators  to  either.  He  re- 
frains even  from  turning  up  his  sleeves 
or  from  passing  for  special  examination 
any  of  the  objects  he  is  employing,  while 
taking  care  to  let  it  be  seen  accidentally 
that  these  objects  are  really  above  sus- 
picion.   Like  the  playwright  constructing 
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a  play,  the  composer  of  an  experiment  in 
magic  must  ever  keep  in  mind  his  audi- 
ence; and  he  must  strive  always  to  fore- 
see the  exact  impression  he  is  making 
upon  the  spectators.  Like  the  playwright, 
the  modern  magician  must  so  build  up 
each  of  his  experiments  that  it  seizes  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  early,  that  it 
arouses  their  interest,  that  it  holds  this 
interest  unrelaxed  to  the  end,  and  that 
at  last  it  satisfies  while  it  surprises.  This 
can  be  achieved  only  when  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  experiment,  the  idea  itself, 
the  plot,  the  dexterous  devices  and  the  in- 
genious apparatus  which  may  be  neces- 
sary are  all  so  combined  and  controlled 
and  harmonised  as  to  leave  on  the  memory 
of  the  audience  a  clear  and  consistent  im- 
pression,— indeed,  an  impression  so  sharp 
that  a  majority  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  experiment  could  describe  it  the  next 
day. 

It  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  empty 
display  of  dexterity  for  its  own  sake  that 
fails  to  leave  this  definite  deposit  in  the 
memory ;  and  the  spectators  are  quite  un- 
able to  recall  the  central  effect.  This  is 
generally  because  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
central  effect  for  them  to  seize,  the  per- 
former having  scattered  his  efforts,  as 
though  he  was  using  a  shot-gun  instead 
of  hitting  the  bull's-eye  with  a  single 
rifle-shot.  The  master  of  the  art  is  care- 
ful to  economise  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, to  focus  it,  so  to  speak,  and  to  ar- 
range his  sequence  of  effects  so  adroitly 
that  however  multifarious  and  even  com- 
plicated may  be  the  means  whereby  he  is 
achieving  his  object  the  result  is  attained 
so  directly  and  so  simply  that  it  can  be 
apprehended  by  the  spectators  readily  and 
instantly.  The  experiment  had  been  ex- 
hibited as  though  it  was  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  even  if  it  is  at  the  same 
time  perceived  to  be  the  most  impossible 
to  account  for.  To  arrive  at  this  result 
the  performer  must  preserve  an  abso- 
lute simplicity  of  manner;  he  presents 
himself  as  a  gentleman  amusing  himself 
by  amusing  other  gentlemen,  who  have 
come  together  at  his  invitation  to  be 
amused. 

A  gentleman  amusing  other  gentlemen 
— that  should  be  the  ideal;  and  this  ideal 


not  only  forbids  any  foolish  clowning  and 
any  trivial  buffoonery  on  the  part  of  the 
performer,  but  it  prohibits  also  any  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  incite  the  gentlemen 
he  is  amusing  to  laugh  at  any  one  of  their 
own  number  who  may  have  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  a  hat  or  a  watch  or  to 
come  up  on  the  stage  as  a  volunteer  as- 
sistant by  request.  Nothing  is  cheaper 
and  nothing  is  in  worse  taste  than  for  the 
performer  to  make  personal  remarks 
about  any  member  of  his  audience  or  to 
hold  any  one  of  the  spectators  up  to  ridi- 
cule. The  conjurer  is  a  comedian  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  modern  magician,  but 
he  is  not  a  low-comedian,  ready  to  get 
a  laugh  at  any  price  and  at  the  cost  of 
any  one  else.  He  may  be  as  pleasant  as 
he  can,  and  as  humourous,  but  he  can 
preserve  his  own  self-respect  only  by  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  the  self-respect  of  all 
those  who  have  gathered  to  enjoy  his  per- 
formance. Readers  of  Robert-Houdin's 
memoirs  will  remember  how  one  of  the 
old-school  performers  used  to  advertise 
that  he  would  Eat  a  Man  Alive  and  how 
he  sprinkled  flour  and  pepper  and  salt 
all  over  the  hapless  creature  who  volun- 
teered to  be  devoured  and  then  proceeded 
to  bite  the  finger  of  the  disgusted  and  un- 
fortunate victim.  This -is  most  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured. 

If  a  demand  were  to  be  made  for  a 
list  of  the  books  likely  to  be  the  most 
useful  to  those  who  desire  to  master  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  modern  magic, 
we  should  have  to  begin  by  recommend- 
ing the  preliminary  perusal  of  the  auto- 
biography of  Robert-Houdin,  from  which 
a  host  of  useful  hints  may  be  gleaned. 
The  Frenchman  tells  us,  for  instance, 
how  he  once  showed  off  before  Torrini 
and  exhibited  his  manipulative  skill  over 
a  pack  of  cards,  making  a  needless  dis- 
play of  dexterity,  designed  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators;  and  how  Torrini 
pointed  out  the  futility  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  this.  Then  it  would  be  well 
to  consult  the  invaluable  series  of  vol- 
umes on  modem  magic  by  "Professor 
Hoffman,"  wherein  the  various  tricks 
and  sleights  and  apparatus  are  described 
and  illustrated.  These  books  contain 
what  may  be  called  the  raw  material  of 
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the  art,  the  processes  which  the  magician 
can  employ  at  will  in  building  up  his 
larger  experiments  in  magic,  each  of 
which  should  be  a  complete  play  in  itself. 
Then,  when  the  student  has  found  out 
how  tricks  can  be  done,  he  would  do  well 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Our  Magk,  by 
Mr.  Maskelyne  and  his  associate,  Mr. 
David  Devant.  And  from  this  logical 
treatise  he  can  learn  how  experiments  in 
magic  ought  to  be  composed.  It  is  from 
this  admirable  discussion  of  the  basic 
principles  of  modem  magic  that  more 
than  one  of  the  points  made  in  this  paper 
have  been  borrowed. 

Mr.  Devant  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  new  tricks  are  common,  new  ma- 
nipulative devices,  new  examples  of  dex- 
terity and  new  applications  of  science, 
whereas  new  plots,  new  ideas  for  effective 
presentation,  are  rare.  He  describes  a 
series  of  experiments  of  his  own,  some 
of  which  utilise  again  but  in  a  novel 
manner  devices  long  familiar,  while  oth- 
ers are  new  both  in  idea  and  in  many 
of  the  subsidiary  methods  of  execution. 
One  of  the  most  hackneyed  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  efEective  illusions  in  the 
repertory  of  the  conjurer  is  that  known 
as  the  Rising  Cards.  The  performer 
brings  forward  a  pack  of  cards,  several  of 
which  are  drawn  by  members  of  the  audi- 
ence and  returned  to  the  pack,  whereupon 
at  the  command  of  the  magician  they  rise 
out  of  the  pack  one  after  the  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn.  In  the 
oldest  form  in  which  this  illusion  is  de- 
scribed in  the  books  on  the  art,  the  pack 
is  placed  in  a  case  supported  by  a  rod 
standing  on  a  base,  and  the  secret  of  the 
trick  lies  on  this  rod  and  its  base.  The 
rod  is  really  a  hollow  tube  and  the  base 
is  really  an  empty  box.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  sand,  on  the  top  of  which 
rests  a  leaden  weight,  to  which  is  attached 
a  thread  so  arranged  over  and  under  cer- 
tain cards  as  to  cause  the  chosen  cards  to 
rise  when  it  descends  down  the  tube ;  and 
in  putting  the  cards  into  the  case  the  con- 
jurer released  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  so  that  the  sand  might  escape 
into  the  box,  whereby  the  weight  was 
lowered,  the  thread  then  doing  its  al- 
lotted work,  and  the  cards  ascending  into 


view,  no  matter  how  far  distant  the  per- 
former might  then  be  standing. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  invention  of 
this  primitive  apparatus  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  eighteenth  cen- 
tury conjurer  happened  to  observe  the 
sand  running  out  of  an  hour-glass  and 
set  about  to  find  some  means  whereby 
this  escape  of  sand  could  be  utilised  in  his 
art.  The  hollow  rod,  the  escaping  sand, 
and  the  descending  weight  have  long 
since  been  discarded;  but  the  illusion  of 
the  Rising  Cards  survives  and  is  now  per* 
formed  in  an  unending  variety  of  ways. 
The  pack  may  be  held  in  the  hand  of 
the  performer,  without  the  use  of  any 
case,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  glass  gob- 
let, or  it  may  be  tied  together  with  a  rib- 
bon and  thus  suspended  from  cords  that 
swing  to  and  from  almost  over  the  heads 
of  the  spectators;  and  however  they  may 
be  isolated  the  chosen  cards  rise  obediently 
when  they  are  bidden.  The  original  ef- 
fect subsists,  even  though  the  devices 
di£Fer. 

It  was  left  for  Mr.  Devant  to  give  a 
new  twist  to  this  old  illusion.  For  a  full 
pack  of  playing  cards  he  substituted  ten 
cards  two  or  three  times  larger  than  play- 
ing cards  and  with  the  ten  numerals 
printed  or  painted  in  bold  black.  These 
pasteboards  are  given  for  examination, 
and  so  is  a  case  into  which  they  fit.  After 
they  have  been  duly  inspected  they  are  put 
into  the  case  which  is  hung  from  chains. 
A  clean  slate  is  also  shown  and  wrapped 
up  and  given  to  a  spectator  to  hold. 
Then  three  members  of  the  audience  are 
invited  each  to  write  a  number  composed 
of  three  figures;  and  these  three  numbers 
are  added  by  a  fourth  spectator.  The 
total  is  found  to  be  written  on  the  slate; 
and  then  at  the  behest  of  the  performer 
the  cards  containing  the  figures  of  this 
total  rise  in  proper  sequence  out  of  the 
case.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  writing 
on  the  slate  is  also  an  old  and  well- 
known  device,  and  so  b  the  method  of 
making  sure  that  the  total  of  the  three 
numbers  written  by  different  persons  shall 
agree  with  that  already  concealed  on  the 
slate.  Yet  these  three  familiar  effects  are 
here  united  in  a  refreshingly  novel  experi- 
ment in  magic,  being  now  fitted  into  a 
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new  plot.  The  devices  themselves  are  old 
enough,  but  Mr.  Devant  is  entitled  to 
full  credit  for  the  new  combination. 

The  fundamental  principles  which 
Robert-Houdin  accepted  and  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  over  from  Torrini, 
Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Devant  have 
elucidated  in  their  philosophic  disquisi- 
tion ;  and  yet  in  one  particular  their  prac- 
tice is  not  yet  level  with  their  preaching. 
Before  Robert-Houdin  and  Frikell,  or  at 
least  before  Torrini ;  and  even  after  these 
three  artists  had  set  a  better  example,  the 
majority  of  conjurers  filled  the  stage  with 
gaudy  apparatus  and  insisted  on  its  blaz- 
ing with  an  unnecessary  prodigality  of 
lights.  One  magician  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  came  forward  on 
a  stage  absolutely  dark  and  suddenly  fired 
a  pistol,  thereby  lighting  two  hundred 
candles  arranged  in  pyramids  behind  him. 
Another  hung  his  stage  with  black  velvet 
and  adorned  it  with  skulls.  Torrini  and 
Robert-Houdin  made  an  approach  to  the 
unadorned  simplicity  of  an  actual  draw- 
ing-room, although  Robert-Houdin  seems 
to  have  permitted  himself  a  long  shelf  at 
the  back  of  his  stage  on  which  his  various 
automatic  figures  were  assembled  await- 
ing their  summons  to  take  part  in  the 
programme.  Even  Messrs.  Maskelyne 
and  Devant  are  satisfied  with  a  stage- 
setting  which  is  frankly  only  a  stage- 
setting, — as  stagey  in  fact  as  the  ordinary 
scenery  to  be  seen  in  a  variety  show. 

Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  non- 
descript set  of  this  sort,  vaguely  oriental, 
with  arches  and  curtains,  and  somewhat 
suggestive  of  comic-opera,  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate when  any  one  of  the  bolder 
illusions  is  to  be  presented, — the  Box 
Trick  or  the  Aerial  Suspension,  the  Mys- 
tic Cabinet  or  the  Talking  Sphinx.  In- 
deed, a  special  set  of  scenery  is  often  ac- 
tually necessary  for  the  presentation  of 
marvels  depending  mainly  on  optics  or 
mechanics.  But  for  the  first  part  of  the 
programme,  when  the  performer  appears 
in  ordinary  evening  dress  and  when  he  is 
presenting  himself  as  a  gentleman  in  a 
drawing-room,  amusing  other  gentlemen, 
by  means  of  experiments  in  magic,  every 
one  of  which  may  be  likened  to  a  little 


play,  why  should  not  the  stage-set  be  that 
of  a  drawing-room  or  of  a  bachelor's 
study,  as  accurately  reproduced  as  similar 
rooms  are  reproduced  in  the  modern  com- 
edies of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Thomas?  The  set  accept- 
ed by  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Devant  is 
devoid  of  the  actuality  of  a  real  room; 
it  is  fantastically  stagey;  and  therefore, 
it  lacks  both  veracity  and  dignity. 

Sooner  or  later  some  modern  magician 
in  advance  over  his  rivals  will  take  this 
final  step ;  and  the  curtain  will  rise  on  a 
stage  with  a  box-set  realistically  repro- 
ducing a  handsome  room,  with  all  its 
decorations  and  hangings  and  furniture  in 
harmony,  Jacobean  in  style  or  Chippen- 
dale as  the  performer's  preference  may 
be.  There  will  be  chairs  and  tables  in 
their  proper  places;  there  will  be  book- 
cases, and  window-boxes  of  flowers,  and 
perhaps  a  cellarette  where  the  performer 
may  procure  any  goblet  or  decanter  he 
needs.  There  will  be  a  broad  desk  in  the 
centre  with  its  writing-pad  and  its  book- 
rack  and  perhaps  its  heap  of  magazines 
and  weekly  papers.  This  will  look  like 
a  room  that  has  really  been  lived  in;  it 
will  have  a  door  in  each  of  the  sidewalls; 
and  when  the  curtain  rises  the  stage  will 
be  empty.  Then  the  door-bell  will  ring, 
and  the  servant,  will  enter  at  one  door 
and,  going  across  the  stage  to  the  other, 
he  will  admit  his  master — the  master  at 
last  of  the  truly  modern  art  of  magic 
The  magician  will  give  his  hat  and  coat 
to  the  servant  who  will  take  them  out 
and  who  will  never  appear  on  the  stage 
again  except  in  response  to  the  master's 
pressure  on  the  electric  button,  ordinarily 
used  to  summon  a  servant.  And  the 
magician  will  present  his  succession  of 
experiments  in  magic,  utilising  only  the 
objects  which  he  may  borrow  from  the 
spectators  or  which  would  naturally  be 
found  in  a  gentleman's  room.  The  ap- 
parent absence  of  all  apparatus,  the  nat- 
uralness of  the  environment,  the  easy  sim- 
plicity and  the  convincing  reality  of  the 
background, — ^all  these  elements  will 
coalesce  to  heighten  the  e£fect  of  the 
marvels  to  be  wrought  by  a  comedian 
playing  the  part  of  a  magician. 


SPECTACLE  AND  DRAMA 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


That  spectacle  and  drama  are  two  dif- 
ferent things — so  different  that  they  can 
never  be  successfully  conjoined — ^was 
clearly  understood  by  the  Elizabethans 
three  hundred  years  ago.  When  Ben 
Jonson  wrote  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy,  he 
produced  it  on  a  practically  sceneless 
stage;  when  he  wrote  a  masque,  he  pro- 
duced it  with  the  most  sumptuous  sceni- 
cal  embellishment.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  play  was  the  thing,  and  the  author 
would  not  permit  his  drama  to  be  over- 
laid with  scenery;  in  the  second  instance, 
spectacle  was  the  thing,  and  the  author, 
holding  his  dramatic  talent  in  abeyance, 
merely  planned  a  sequence  of  proces- 
sions, songs,  and  dances  that  would  af- 
ford a  fitting  theme  for  decoration. 

It  is  absurd  to  assume  that,  because 
Shakespeare  produced  The- Merchant  of 
Venice  and  Hamlet  on  a  sceneless  stage, 
he  knew  nothing  about  scenery.  As  a 
practical  man  of  the  theatre,  he  must 
have  known  all  that  had  been  done,  and 
all  that  could  be  done,  on  the  contempo- 
rary stage.  He  must  have  known,  as 
scholars  know  to-day,  that  the  art  of 
scenical  embellishment  had,  in  his  own 
sixteenth  century,  been  developed  to  a 
very  high  point  in  Italy;  for  his  many 
friends  who  returned  from  the  conven- 
tional Italian  tour  of  the  time  must  have 
told  him  of  Italian  opera.  Anybody 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
hundreds  of  engravings  of  Renaissance 
Italian  stage-sets  still  extant  will  per- 
ceive that — except  in  the  mere  matter  of 
lighting — no  scenic  artist  in  the  world 
to-day  can  do  anything  that  the  Italians 
could  not  do,  and  did  not  do,  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Their  scenic  art  was  im- 
ported to  England  by  Inigo  Jones;  but, 
with  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
the  Elizabethan  poets  refused  to  spoil 
their  plays  with  spectacle,  and  reserved 
magnificence  of  setting  for  their  masques. 


The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be  that  Shakespeare  did  not  want  scenery 
in  the  last  act  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  because  he  wanted  the  audience 
to  listen  to  his  lines ;  and  that  he  did  not 
want  scenery  in  Hamlet,  because  he 
wanted  the  spectators,  at  all  times,  to 
focus  their  attention  on  the  leading 
actor. 

Whenever  a  spectacle  like  The  Gar- 
den of  Paradise  is  produced  in  New 
York  at  the  present  time,  the  newspapers 
descant  on  the  "unprecedented"  expense 
of  the  production.  It  is  our  American 
habit  to  measure  art  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  Garden  of  Paradise  is  said  to  have 
cost  $50,000.  On  February  3,  1633-4, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
in  London  presented  before  the  King 
and  Queen  a  masque  by  James  Shirley, 
entitled  The  Triumph  of  Peace,  This 
production  cost  £21,000.  But  money,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  worth  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  it  is  worth  to-day;  and  it  would  cost 
not  less  than  £63,000  to  produce  The 
Triumph  of  Peace  on  the  same  lavish 
scale  at  the  present  time.  Since  the  ex- 
pense of  a  single  performance  of  this 
masque  of  Shirley's  amounted  to  more 
than  $300,000,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  expense  of  a  spectacle  like  The  Gar- 
den of  Paradise  is  not  so  "unprecedented" 
after  all.  If  art  must  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  we  should  at  least  be 
willing  to  admit  that  our  Elizabethan 
predecessors  excelled  us  in  the  art  of 
spectacle. 

The  text  of  The  Triumph  of  Peace  is 
still  extant.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  the  cos- 
tumes, and  the  properties,  and  directions 
for  the  dances  and  the  grand  processions. 
The  dialogue,  quite  obviously,  was  not 
intended  to  be  listened  to.  There  are 
several  songs,  of  course;  because  music 
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was  essential  to  a  masque,  and  it  was 
easier  to  sing  words  than  to  sing  do,  re, 
mi,  fa,  soL  These  songs  are  beautifully 
written ;  for  Shirley  was  so  great  a  lyrist 
that  it  was  easier  ior  him  to  write  a  good 
song  than  a  bad  one.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  poet  never  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered this  masque  as  a  literary  com- 
position. On  the  title  page  of  the  origi- 
nal quarto,  his  name  appears  as  the  "in- 
ventor" of  the  masque,  and  coincident 
credit  is  assigned  to  Inigo  Jones  for  "the 
scene  and  ornament,*'  and  to  William 
Lawes  and  Simon  Ives  for  "the  com- 
position of  the  music." 

But  when  Shirley  wrote  a  play — The 
Traitor,  for  example — he  presented  it 
without  adornment,  on  the  traditional 
inner-and-outer  stage  of  the  Elizabethan 
theatre, — ^a  bare  platform,  with  only  a 
summary  hint  of  scenery  behind  the  ar- 
ras. When  he  wanted  the  public  to  lis- 
ten to  his  lines  and  care  about  his  char- 
acters, he  was  careful  to  avoid  stage-pic- 
tures that  would  distract  attention  from 
his  poetry  and  from  his  drama.  Shirley 
could  "invent"  a  spectacle,  and  he  could 
write  a  play;  but  he  never  attempted  to 
do  both  things  at  once.  He  would  no 
more  have  permitted  an  expenditure  of 
$300,000  on  the  production  of  The 
Traitor  than  he  would  have  allowed  The 
Triumph  of  Peace  to  be  repeated  on  a 
sceneless  stage.  He  could  make  art 
either  for  the  eye  or  for  the  ear;  but  he 
had  common  sense  enough  to  know  that 
people  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  equal  eagerness,  both  look  at  pic- 
tures and  listen  to  words. 

"the  garden  op  paradise" 

Considered  as  a  spectacle,  The  Gar- 
den of  Paradise,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Urban, 
is  the  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  as- 
semblage of  stage-pictures  ever  disclosed 
on  the  American  stage:  considered  as  a 
drama.  The  Garden  of  Paradise,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Sheldon,  is  devoid  of  merit. 
Mr.  Urban's  spectacle  would  have  been 
more  enjoyable  if  it  had  been  accom- 
panied by  pantomime  and  music:  Mr. 
Sheldon's  play  might  have  been  more  in- 
teresting if  a  simpler  setting  had  forced 


him  to  think  less  of  his  scenery  and  more 
of  his  scenario. 

Mr.  Urban,  who  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tria, has  served  for  some  time  as  the 
leading  scenic  artist  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company.  His  settings  for  The  Garden 
of  Paradise  show  that  he  has  never  care- 
fully considered  the  difference  between 
an  opera  and  a  play.  His  scenery  cries 
out  for  music,  not  for  words.  Debussy, 
instead  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  should  have 
composed  the  accompaniment  to  Mr. 
Urban's  pictures  of  the  fabled  world  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  His  picture  of  the 
shore  by  the  convent  called  for  the  sort 
of  music  that  Wagner  wrote  in  the  sec- 
ond act  of  Siegfried:  it  did  not  call  for 
words,  and  the  words  supplied  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  did  not  sound  like  Wagner's 
music.  Hence,  the  two  collaborators 
seemed  to  be  working  against  each  other, 
instead  of  combinmg  their  talents  to  pro- 
duce a  common  work  of  art. 

It  was  difficult,  under  the  conditions, 
to  listen  attentively  to  Mr.  Sheldon's 
text ;  but  a  critic  bent  on  doing  so  could 
discern  that  it  was  badly  written.  In 
one  passage,  the  author  copied  the  caul- 
dron-scene in  Macbeth;  and,  in  a  more 
extended  passage,  he  repeated  the  com- 
plication between  Viola  and  Orsino  and 
Olivia.  But,  instead  of  writing  these 
passages  in  a  verse  that  might  endure 
comparison  with  Shakespeare's,  Mr. 
Sheldon  wrote  them  in  a  bastard  hybrid 
between  verse  and  prose.  He  wrote 
them  in  an  artificial  prose  that  tended 
evermore  to  stray  unwittingly  and  irre- 
sistibly into  pentameter.  No  style  could 
be  more  villainous.  This  was  the  style 
that  Dickens  most  frequently  fell  into 
when  he  girded  up  his  loins  to  slay  a 
child.  Not  to  realise  the  technical  dis- 
tinction between  verse  and  prose  is  the 
most  pathetic  of  pathetic  fallacies.  When 
Stevenson  caught  himself  twice  dropping 
into  pentameter  during  the.  course  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  words  of  prose,  he 
laid  aside  his  pen  and  cried  out  against 
himself  as  a  superannuated  bungler. 

In  outline,  Mr.  Sheldon's  narrative 
showed  neither  the  summary  simplicity 
of  a  fairy-story  nor   the  human  com- 
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plexity  of  a  play.  His  characters  were 
neither  natives  of  the  world  of  fancy  nor 
citizens  of  the  world  of  fact.  They 
seemed  too  commonplace  for  fairies,  not 
commonplace  enough  for  people  like  our- 
selves. To  sum  up  in  a  phrase,  the 
trouble  with  the  text  was  that  even  the 
most  attentive  listener  could  not  deter- 
mine how  to  take  it. 

But  Mr.  Urban,  though  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  little  thought  to  the  special 
function  of  the  decorator  of  the  modern 
drama — a  function  which  may  be  defined 
in  the  phrase  that  the  designer  of  back- 
grounds should  keep  his  designs  in  the 
background, — is  a  pictorial  artist  of 
sumptuous  and  splendid  talents.  He  en- 
joys the  great  advantage  of  painting  in 
three  dimensions  instead  of  two,  and  the 
even  greater  advantage  of  illuminating 
his  pictures  with  actual  light.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  bridal  feast  was  composed  in 
the  traditional  manner  of  Paolo  Vero- 
nese ;  but  his  lighting  of  the  scene  trans- 
formed it  into  a  dream  by  Mr.  Maxfield 
Parrish.  His  scene  in  the  bower  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Southland  disclosed  a 
magic  casement  which,  because  of  the 
depth  beyond  it,  seemed  really  to  be  open- 
ing on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas  in  faery 
lands  forlorn.  It  was  a  joy  to  look  at 
pictures  such  as  these.  The  pity  is  that 
one  should  have  been  permitted,  through- 
out this  luxury  of  visualisation,  to  regret 
the  fact  that  one  was  attending  the  per- 
formance of  an  inefficient  play. 

"the  marriage  of  columbine" 

The  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre,  which 
Mr.  Charles  Hopkins  has  erected  in 
Forty-ninth  Street,  near  Seventh  Avenue, 
is  a  thoroughly  delightful  little  play- 
house; and,  if  only  the  present  article 
were  supposed  to  deal  with  architecture 
instead  of  spectacle  and  drama,  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  describe  it  in  detail  and 
to  compliment  Messrs.  Murphy  and 
Dana  on  one  of  the  jolliest  interiors  in 
New  York.  If  any  reader  of  this  digres- 
sive paragraph  is  blessed  with  a  great 
family  of  children,  he  should  be  advised 
to  call  up  Mr.  Dana  at  once  and  get 


him  to  design  a  nursery.  Anybody  can 
build  a  tomb  or  a  Carnegie  Library;  but 
comparatively  few  architects  know  how 
to  play. 

But  those  who  attended  the  inaugural 
offering  at  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre 
were  happier  before  the  curtain  rose  than 
afterward.  The  Marriage  of  Colum- 
bine,  by  Mr.  Harold  Chapin,  was  too 
fantastic  to  be  accepted  as  a  work  of  real- 
ism, too  realistic  to  be  accepted  as  a  work 
of  fantasy.  Columbine  is  living  happily 
with  Scaramouche  and  with  the  three 
children  she  has  born  him.  She  has  never 
been  formally  married  to  him ;  because,  in 
the  world  of  blissful  ignorance  in  which 
she  has  been  reared,  she  has  never  heard 
of  the  existence  of  a  marriage-ceremony. 
The  circus  of  which  Scaramouche  is  the 
leader  is  performing  in  a  very  respec- 
table English  town.  A  sanctimonious 
local  editor  tells  Columbine  that  she  is 
living  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  per- 
suades her  that  her  soul  will  be 
damned  eternally  unless  she  runs  away 
from  Scaramouche,  deserts  her  children, 
and  allows  herself  to  be  legally  married 
to  himself. 

The  trouble  with  this  complication  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  co- 
existence of  Columbine  and  the  puritani- 
cal editor  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
imagined  world.  Columbine  might  have 
stepped  out  of  Rostand's  Les  Romanes- 
ques, and  the  puritan  might  have  stepped 
out  of  Hindle  Wakes.  These  antithetic 
moods  destroy  each  other,  and  inhibit  the 
illusion  of  any  sort  of  life,  either  actual 
or  fanciful. 

NEW  PLAYS  AT  THE  PRINCESS 

The  most  impressive  play  in  the  new 
bill  at  the  Princess  Theatre  is  a  plea  for 
peace,  entitled  Across  the  Border,  by 
Beulah  Marie  Dix,  who,  in  the  past,  has 
written  many  plays  and  tales  of  war.  A 
junior  lieutenant,  leading  a  forlorn  hope, 
is  shot  down  and  dangerously  wounded. 
He  drifts  into  a  delirium,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  is  made  to  realise  for 
the  first  time  the  unpardonable  iniquity 
of  war.    In  his  dream,  he  bursts  violently 
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into  the  home  of  a  peasant  family  living 
peacefully  in  the  midst  of  the  invaded 
country.  His  martial  threats  are  killed 
with  kindness;  and  he  is  made  to  feel 
that,  in  that  family,  no  one  wishes  harm 
to  anyone,  not  even  to  himself.  Next, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  drear  region  of 
whistling  winds  and  stifling  cold;  and 
here  his  soul  suffers  a  purgation  which 
makes  him  bitterly  repent  that  false  re- 
ligion of  militarism  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up  from  his  boyhood.  He 
awakes  from  his  delirium  in  an  army 
hospital.  He  cries  out  a  tangled  tale  of 
all  that  he  has  seen  and  he^rd  and  suf- 
fered in  his  dream,  and  exhorts  his  com- 
rades to  desist  from  their  infernal  busi- 
ness of  murder ;  but  no  one  listens  to  his 
ravings,  and  he  dies  without  the  least  re- 
sponse of  sympathy.  This  timely  preach- 
ment was  conceived  by  the  author  with 
a  sincerity  that  is  almost  terrible;  and  it 
is  rendered  in  a  play  that  takes  a  strong 
grip  on  the  emotions. 

In  the  same  programme,  there  is  a 
little  comedy  by  Mr.  George  Ade,  en- 
titled Nettie.  It  follows  the  traditional 
pattern  of  telling  a  comic  anecdote  three 
times,  with  a  consequent  accretion  to  the 
humour  at  each  recital.  Nettie  is  a 
young  woman  who  has  pursued  precisely 
the  same  tactics  in  dangling  three  sepa- 
rate suitors.  By  accident,  the  men  meet 
and  compare  notes.  Any  practiced  play- 
wright could  extract  half  an  hour's  fun 
from  this  always  interesting  complica- 
tion; and  Mr.  Ade,  with  his  rich  fund 
of  humour,  is  easily  equal  to  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Fog  is  a  very  well  made  one-act 
melodrama  by  Mr.  Frederick  Truesdell. 
A  sea-captain,  returning  from  a  long 
voyage  to  his  home  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  discovers  that  his  wife  has  been 
untrue  to  him  and  that  she  is  about  to 
go  to  a  ball  with  her  paramour.  There 
is  a  thick  fog  outside;  and  a  gentleman 
in  evening  dress  blunders  into  the  door- 
way, seeking  shelter.  To  shield  her 
lover,  the  guilty  wife  allows  her  husband 
to  believe  that  this  stranger  is  her  para- 
mour. The  husband  slays  him.  Then, 
when  the  actual  lover  enters  with  the 


tickets  to  the  ball,  the  husband  perceives 
his  mistake.  He  dashes  out  and  locks 
the  door.  Through  a  broken  panel,  he 
cries  out  to  the  guilty  couple,  "Which 
of  you  will  confess  that  you  killed  him? 
Fix  it  up  between  yourselves."  Then 
he  escapes  into  the  fog. 

In  The  Dental,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Larrie, 
a  murderer  who  is  about  to  be  electro- 
cuted in  Sing  Sing  persuades  his  aged 
mother  that  he  is  not  her  son,  and  thereby 
goes  to  his  death  with  her  imprecations, 
instead  of  her  lamentations,  in  his  ears. 
This  anecdote  is  incredible,  and  appears 
quite  obviously  to  have  been  fabricated 
for  the  sake  of  mere  theatrical  effect. 
The  Denial  is  therefore  devoid  of  merit 
as  a  work  of  art. 

"at  thb  barn" 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Anthony 
P.  Wharton,  a  young  dramatist  of  Dul>- 
lin,  wrote  a  powerful  and  revolting  play, 
entitled  Irene  Wycherley,  which  was 
acted  in  New  York.  His  recent  comedy, 
entitled  At  the  Barn,  is  not  revolting, 
but  neither  is  it  powerful.  Can  it  be 
that  Mr.  Wharton  is  more  at  home  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ugliness  than  in  an 
atmosphere  of  charm? 

In  At  the  Bam,  a  chorus-girl  who 
has  been  made  a  musical-comedy  "star" 
by  the  money  of  a  millionaire  who  loves 
her  is  dishonest  and  unsportsmanlike 
enough  to  run  away  from  him  before  ful- 
filling her  share  of  a  bargain  that  has 
been  frankly  made.  Mr.  Wharton  ap- 
parently regards  her  defection  as  a  sign 
of  virtue.  But  whether  a  woman  who 
takes  money  and  refuses  to  give  herself 
is  more  or  less  virtuous  than  a  woman 
who  gives  herself  for  money  is  a  question 
for  moralists,  rather  than  dramatic  crit- 
ics, to  determine. 

This  heroine  invades  the  country- 
home  of  three  confirmed  bachelors  whom 
she  has  never  met.  She  remains  there 
for  a  fortnight  Her  presence  scandal- 
ises the  neighbours ;  but  she  dams  enough 
socks  to  make  the  leader  of  the  bachelors 
fall  in  love  with  her.  When  her  mil- 
lionaire patron  reappears  to  claim  her, 
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the  leading  bachelor  tells  him  to  go  away 
again.  Then  he  renounces  his  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  Benedick  and 
opens  his  arms  to  the  heroine. 

This  comedy  is  lacking  in  reality. 
"People  don't  do  such  things";  and  Mr. 
Wharton  cannot  persuade  us  that  they 
do.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  rather  pret- 
tily written;  but  there  is  a*  "literary" 
tinge  about  it  that  is  undesirable  in  a 
comedy  that  apparently  aspires  to  imitate 
the  look  of  life. 


problem  can  be  successfully  debated  in 
the  theatre. 


"the  big  idea" 


"polygamy" 


The  only  trouble  with  Polygamy,  a 
sincerely  conceived  and  well-constructed 
play  by  Mr.  Harvey  O'Higgins  and 
Miss  Harriet  Ford,  is  that,  in  order  to 
sympathise  with  the  characters,  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  in  a  belief  in  Mor- 
monism.  The  leading  man,  who  is  in- 
stinctively monogamous,  is  happily  es- 
tablished as  a  husband  and  a  father.  The 
Prophet  of  the  Mormon  Church  orders 
him,  against  his  will,  to  take  a  second 
wife.  Being  a  Mormon,  he  obeys  the 
Church  and  does  so;  but  a  New  York 
audience,  not  composed  of  Mormons, 
wonders  why  he  does  not  take  his  wife 
and  children  and  escape  over  the  border 
into  an  adjacent  State.  His  abject  obe- 
dience to  the  Prophet  results  in  many 
woes  which  are  essentially  dramatic. 
This  pattern  of  causation  is  true  enough 
to  the  facts  of  life  in  Utah ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  true  to  an  audience  unfamiliar 
with  these  facts. 

If,  in  some  hypothetic  region — say  the 
Island  of  Saghalien — every  inhabitant 
utterly  believed  that  if  he  walked  across 
the  street  he  would  damn  his  soul  eter- 
nally, it  would  be  intensely  dramatic  for 
some  native,  for  what  seemed  to  him  suf- 
ficient cause,  to  cross  the  street.  But,  if 
this  action  were  represented  in  New 
York  as  a  dramatic  climax,  it  would 
seem  ineffective  to  an  audience  accus- 
tomed to  crossing  the  street  a  dozen 
times  a  day  with  no  misgivings  of  the 
soul.  A  common  convention  of  ethics 
must  be  established  between  the  people 
behind  the  footlights  and  the  people  in 
front  of  the  footlights  before  any  moral 


The   Big   Idea,    by    Messrs.    A.    E. 

Thomas  and  Clayton  Hamilton,  may  be 
described  as  an  ingenious  entertainment. 
The  piece  began  in  the  mood  of  tragedy 
and  ended  in  the  mood  of  farce ;  and,  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  it  was  kept 
continually  oscillating  through  the  inter- 
vening moods  of  melodrama,  comedy, 
romance.  It  was  the  project  of  the  au- 
thors to  incorporate  within  a  single  pat- 
tern as  many  as  possible  of  the  conven- 
tional devices  that  are  current  in  the 
popular  drama  of  the  day,  and  to  render 
this  complex  pattern  unconventional  by 
involving  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  satiric 
fantasy. 

In  other  words.  The  Big  Idea  was 
conceived  as  a  piece  of  play-making  that 
should  fantastically  satirise  the  craft  of 
making  plays,— ^even  as  Voiture,  in  his 
famous  Rondeau  of  the  Rondeau,  made 
fun  of  the  form  that  he  was  illustrating. 
For  this  type  of  entertainment  we  have  a 
classic  instance  in  Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire, 
— a  well-made  play  that  laughs  at  itself 
and  at  all  other  well-made  plays,  as  it 
proceeds  along  its  ostensibly  conventional 
course. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  and  judged  in 
reference  to  life.  The  Big  Idea  was  a 
preposterous  composition;  yet  no  one  of 
the  events  that  were  woven  into  its  fan- 
tastic pattern  was,  considered  by  itself, 
impossible  nor  even  exceedingly  improb- 
able. Any  one  of  these  events  might 
reasonably  have  happened  in  life;  yet  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  was  to  remind 
the  audience  continually  that  their  pat- 
terned series  of  events  could  happen  only 
in  a  play — the  sort  of  play  that  they  were 
making  fun  of  in  the  very  act  of  writ- 
ing it. 

The  advantage  of  a  piece  of  this  sort, 
which  toys  with  many  moods  at  once, — 
is  that  it  stimulates  in  the  responsive 
spectator  a  mood  of  mental  alertness  that 
leads  him  to  enjoy  his  own  gymnastics 
even  more  than  he  enjoys  the  acrobatics 
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of  the  authors.  The  disadvantage  Is  that 
an  irresponsive  spectator  may  be  bored  by 
the  disillusioning  unreality  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  To  present  a  play  frankly 
as  a  piece  of  playmaking,  instead  of  as  an 
imitation  of  life,  is  to  violate  the  tradi- 


tional respect  for  the  theatre  as  a  place 
of  make-believe;  and  whether  or  not  it 
can  ever  be  worth  while  to  make  fun 
of  an  artistic  medium  in  terms  of  that 
medium  itself  remains  for  future  critics 
to  determine. 
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BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


The  fact  that  three  of  the  most  inter- 
esting novels  of  the  current  month  deal 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  English  sovereigns  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  revival  of  the  histori- 
cal novel.  And  although  this  prospect 
is  somewhat  discounted  by  the  discovery 
that  the  authors  of  the  three  novels  in 
question  are  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  Mary 
Johnston  and  J.  C.  Snaith,  all  three  of 
whom  have  already  made  reputations  in 
this  class  of  fiction,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  Monsignor  Benson  has  not  limited 
himself  to  the  type,  that  Miss  Johnston 
has  of  late  years  tended  at  least  to  come 
nearer  to  contemporary  events,  and  that 
Mr.  Snaith  is  far  better  known  for  his 
Broke  of  Covenden  and  Araminta,  both 
of  them  novels  of  the  manners  of  to-day, 
than  for  his  fantastic  and  somewhat  Ra- 
belaisian romance.  Fortune, 

"ODDSFISH 1" 

Of  the  three  stories  in  question.  Odds- 
fish!  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  is  easily 
the  finest  piece  of  work.  It  concerns  the 
adventures,  the  aspirations  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  development  of   a  young 

•OddsfishI  An  Historical  Novel.  By  Rob- 
ert Hugh  Benson.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

The  Witch.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Anne  Feversham.  By  J.  C.  Snaith.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Shifting  Sands.  By  Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


man  who,  discovering  that  he  has  not 
the  true  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and 
that  he  can  be  of  greater  use  to  his  church 
by  mingling  with  the  world,  leaves  Rome, 
where  he  has  been  undergoing  his  no- 
vitiate, and  proceeds  to  London  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Pope's  unofEcial  envoy  to 
King  Charles  II.  It  is  known  at  Rome 
that  the  times  are  almost  ripe  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England;  that  the  king  himself  inclines 
in  that  direction,  and  that  while  he  does 
not  yet  dare  to  declare  himself,  never- 
theless, he  does  crave  for  the  presence  of 
a  priest  or  at  least  some  one  having  di- 
rect authority  from  the  Church,  with 
whom  to  discuss  spiritual  matters.  From 
the  arrival  of  this  very  youthful  envoy 
in  London,  we  are  ushered  into  the 
privacy  of  the  king's  life  and  thoughts; 
and  in  the  pages  which  follow  we  get  a 
picture  of  that  curious  and  evasive  char- 
acter, self-willed  and  self-satisfied,  weak 
and  vacillating,  a  perpetual  contradiction, 
a  puzzle  to  himself  and  others, — z,  pic- 
ture drawn  with  such  fine  insight,  such 
seriousness  of  purpose,  that  it  places  the 
volume  on  the  border-line  between  fic- 

The  Strange  Woman.  By  Sidney  McCall. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Pelle  the  Conqueror:  Apprenticeship.  By 
Martin  Andersen  Nexo.  Translated  by  Ber- 
nard Miall.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

The  Three  Sisters.  By  May  Sinclair. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Landmarks.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
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tion  and  history.  As  a  reflection  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  bigotry,  the  super- 
stition, the  fanatical  bitterness,  that  cul- 
minated in  the  martyrdom  of  innocent 
priests;  and  equally  as  a  brilliant  and 
vivid  pageant  of  court  life,  with  its  in- 
trigues, its  loves  and  jealousies,  this  vol- 
ume holds  the  attention  with  the  insis- 
tence of  a  photodrama;  while  with  fine 
artistry  all  its  lights  and  shadows  lead 
the  eye  and  the  mind  to  the  inevitable 
end,  the  death-bed  of  the  king  and  the 
downfall  of  all  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England. 

'h'HE  witch" 

The  best  chapter  in  Mary  Johnston's 
story  of  The  Witch  is  by  a  curious  paral- 
lel, also  an  account  of  a  royal  death-bed, 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — ^with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  chapter  opens  the  vol- 
ume, instead  of  closing  it.  Structurally, 
the  death  of  the  aged  queen  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  story  that  Miss  Johnston 
has  to  tell;  it  simply  serves  to  indicate 
the  date  of  her  setting,  and  this  it  does 
with  such  grim,  relentless  vividness  that 
the  picture  remains  a  haunting  one;  and 
though,  perhaps,  you  never  before  had 
greatly  cared  whether  Elizabeth  once 
lived,  you  could  never  again  forget  that 
she  once  died.  But  the  story  of  The 
Witch  is  not  of  Elizabeth  nor  of  her 
times,  but  of  an  orphan  girl  inexperi- 
enced in  the  world's  ways  and  incapable 
of  conceiving  the  cruelty  begotten  by  the 
superstition  and  religious  intolerance  of 
the  gloomy  years  under  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor. When  old  Roger  Heron  died, 
his  daughter  Joan  saw  no  harm  in  living 
on  alone  in  the  little  cottage  that  was  so 
dear  to  her,  though  somewhat  isolated  in 
Hawthorn  Forest,  outside  of  Hawthorn 
Village.  But  gossip  soon  became  busy 
with  her  name.  She  had  few  friends,  she 
modestly  shunned  the  none  too  respectful 
attentions  of  the  young  men  from  the 
village,  she  had  a  cat,  and,  most  danuiing 
evidence  of  all,  she  had  been  seen  talking 
in  kindly  fashion  with  a  poor,  half- 
starved  old  crone  who  had  a  reputation 
for  evil  communion  with  the  devil.   But 


her  undoing  came  from  quite  another 
source :  Harry  Carthew,  one  of  the  high 
social  dignitaries  of  the  county,  and  al- 
though young  in  years,  a  model  of  sanc- 
tity and  pillar  of  the  church,  happened 
to  cast  eyes  upon  Joan  Heron,  and  from 
that  moment  began  to  wrestle  with  temp- 
tation. More  than  once  he  found  his 
way  to  Joan's  lonely  cottage,  in  spite  of 
her  indignant  repulses  of  a  love  that  had 
nothing  honourable  to  offer.  Arid  fi- 
nally, one  night,  he  loses  his  head,  resorts 
to  violence,  and  the  sounds  of  loud  voices 
are  heard  by  passing  villagers,  who  see 
a  man's  shadow  on  the  drawn  curtain, 
but  upon  entering,  find  Joan  alone  with 
her  cat,  Carthew  having  escaped  through 
a  back  door.  What  further  proof  of 
witchcraft  was  wanted?  Obviously,  her 
cat  was  Joan's  "familiar,"  a  creature  of 
evil  who  could  at  will  assume  the  shape 
of  a  man.  And,  to  draw  the  net  closer, 
fate  involves  still  another  character,  a 
man  of  education  and  intelligence  beyond 
his  times,  a  free  thinker  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  imprisoned  in  France  for  heresy, 
has  at  last  found  a  quiet  retreat  in  this 
sleepy  village  of  Hawthorn,  where  he  can 
find  leisure  to  finish  his  life  work,  a  study 
of  religion  and  philosophy  from  the  ag- 
nostic standpoint.  When  a  wave  of 
fierce  intolerance  is  started  by  the  inflam- 
matory preachings  of  Master  Clement,  a 
fanatical  preacher,  there  is  a  great  hue 
and  cry  after  the  witches  who  have  been 
spreading  disease  and  death  in  the  peace- 
ful village,  and  Joan  Heron  is  among 
the  victims.  And  when  it  becomes  known 
that  she  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
agnostic  scholar,  and  his  house  is  searched 
and  his  daring  book  discovered,  he  also 
is  condemned  to  the  flames.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  author  did  not  close  her 
story  right  here,  for  up  to  this  point  it 
is  a  consistent,  firmly  knit  story,  vivid 
and  poignant.  But  henceforward  it  de- 
generates into  sheer  melodrama.  How 
the  man  and  the  girl  elude  their  jailers; 
how  disguised  in  male  apparel,  ^e  ac- 
companies him  to  the  coast;  how  they 
take  passage  on  the  ship  Stiver  Queen, 
are  identified  by  the  superstitious  sailors 
and  set  adrift;  how  diey  eventually  find 
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refuge  with  a  tribe  of  friendly  American 
Indians,  marry  and  enjoy  a  brief  happi- 
ness; how  the  Indian  tribe  is  attacked 
and  annihilated  by  Spanish  pirates  and 
the  white  couple  escape  to  a  lonely  island, 
leaving  their  only  child's  dead  body  be- 
hind them;  and  lastly,  how  they  are  res- 
cued years  later  by  an  English  vessel 
and  brought  back  to  London,  only  to  be 
recognised  and  to  suffer  their  long-de- 
ferred martyrdom, — all  this  you  may 
read  to  the  finish,  if  you  have  the  pa- 
tience. The  whole  latter  half  of  the 
story  is  a  most  glaring  reversion  to  the 
picaresco  type;  none  of  these  adventures 
is  necessary  to  the  story,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
author  from  amplifying  them  to  another 
two  hundred  thousand  words.  It  is  an 
amorphous  form  of  narrative  and  sadly 
mars  what  would  have  made  a  shorter 
story  of  gem-like  hardness  and  brilliance. 

"annb  feversham" 

The  third  historical  novel  is  Mr. 
Snaith's  Anne  Feversham,  a  bold  and  not 
unworthy  attempt  to  imagine  a  series  of 
romantic  happenings  such  as  might  have 
served  Shakespeare  as  the  basic  idea  of 
As  You  Like  It.  A  certain  Gervasc 
Heriot,  wrongfully  accused  of  complicity 
with  a  Papal  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
queen,  has  been  arrested  and  flung  into 
jail,  Sir  John  Feversham,  constable  of 
Nottingham,  being  responsible  for  his 
safekeeping.  Now  it  happens  that  Sir 
John  has  a  rebellious  daughter,  Anne, 
insolent  with  the  consciousness  of  her 
young  beauty  and  budding  womanhood; 
and  against  his  commands  she  dares  not 
only  to  ride  into  town  accompanied  only 
by  her  groom,  but  to  don  for  the  purpose 
male  attire,  which,  though  lately  adopted 
by  some  of  the  more  advanced  women  of 
social  prominence,  was  in  his  eyes  the 
badge  of  shame.  Anne,  at  the  present 
day,  would  be  a  fair  representative  of 
the  New  Woman;  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  she  was  an  anomaly,  a  rebel  against 
parental  authority,  and  as  such  to  be 
dealt  with  like  an  unruly  dog.  At  least 
so  thought  Sir  John,  who,  to  the  young 


woman's  impotent  anger  and  humiliation, 
proceeded  to  try  the  virtues  residing  in 
a  long  black  whip  in  a  scene  the  details 
of  which  Mr.  Snaith  kindly  spares  us. 
When  later  we  again  see  her  Anne  is 
simply  a  crushed  and  woebegone  young 
female,  robbed  of  the  last  remnant  of 
her  self-importance,  and  possessed  of  but 
one  desire,  namely  to  escape  once  and  for- 
ever from  the  home  that  has  become  un- 
bearable. She  happens  to  be  confined 
in  a  cell  adjoining  that  of  Heriot,  and 
through  an  opening  high  up  in  the  wall 
the  two  discover  each  other,  exchange 
confidences  and  form  plans  for  escape, 
which  are  subsequently  carried  out.  To 
hide  her  identity,  Anne  once  again  as- 
sumes the  garb  of  a  man;  and  we  may 
picture  her  as  the  living  counterpart  of 
the  traditional  Rosalind  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy.  As  luck  will  have  it,  the  two 
refugees  encounter  a  troupe  of  strolling 
players,  who  prove  to  be  none  other  than 
Burbage  and  his  company,  including  the 
great  plasrwright  himself.  And  because 
Heriot  can  play  sweetly  on  a  flute  and 
Anne  has  a  comely  presence,  the  two  are 
taken  in  as  welcome  members.  Mean- 
while a  hue  and  cry  has  gone  out  after 
the  truants;  Sir  John  has  gone  promptly 
to  the  queen,  to  report  his  failure  in 
duty;  and  the  queen  has  promptly  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  Tower  until  such 
time  as  it  shall  please  her  to  have  him 
executed.  The  news  presently  reaches 
Anne,  whose  first  impulse  is  to  fly  to 
London,  give  herself  up,  thus  inevitably 
betraying  Heriot,  and  sue  for  her  father's 
pardon.  But  Shakespeare  has  a  better 
plan.  His  company  has  been  commanded 
to  play  before  the  queen  on  an  important 
occasion  in  the  near  future;  and  his  plan 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  write  a 
new  play  built  around  Anne,  her  dis- 
guise, her  wanderings  in  English  wood- 
lands, and  to  let  her  play  the  leading 
part.  Then,  if  the  play  finds  favour 
with  the  queen,  she  may  perhaps  be 
moved  to  royal  clemency.  Meanwhile, 
also  through  Shakespeare's  ingenuity,  evi- 
dence of  Heriot's  innocence  has  been  ob- 
tained from  his  villainous  old  uncle, 
whom  the  players  visit  at  night  in  the 
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semblage  of  ghosts,  and  so  play  upon  his 
superstitions  that  he  signs  a  confession 
with  his  last  dying  effort.  Of  course, 
the  rest  of  the  story  need  not  be  told  in 
detail,  for  the  plans  succeed  without  a 
falter,  the  happy  couple  are  united  with 
the  royal  sanction  and  even  old  Sir  John 
is  at  last  moved  to  forgive  the  daughter 
who  has  brought  him  to  shame.  Not  a 
great  story,  to  be  sure,  but  pleasingly 
told,  with  vividness  and  no  little  humour. 

"the  strange  woman" 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  reviewer 
likes  a  certain  book  far  better  than  strict- 
ly logical  reasoning  tells  him  he  should. 
Such  a  book  is  The  Strange  Woman, 
by  Sidney  McCall.  It  is  often  crude  in 
workmanship,  its  sense  of  the  passage  of 
time  is  deficient,  its  characters  are  over- 
drawn and  one  at  least  of  the  closing 
scenes  suddenly  converts  a  refined  and 
sensitive  woman  into  an  undisciplined 
virago.  And  yet  it  compels  a  liking  that 
amounts  to  real  affection.  And  the 
reason  why  is  tantalisingly  elusive. 
There  is  nothing  especially  original  in 
the  plot.  John  Hemingway,  young  in 
years  and  still  younger  in  experience  of 
life,  but  blessed  with  that  inestimable 
blessing,  a  good  mother,  goes  to  Paris 
to  study  art.  Incidentally  he  scandal- 
ises the  narrow  little  Western  town  of 
his  birth  by  doing  so.  The  first  year  is 
uneventful ;  he  is  homesick,  he  even  hates 
the  singing  of  the  birds  because  they  seem 
to  sing  in  French.  Then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, he  meets  Inez  Pierrefond,  loses  his 
heart  and  almost  loses  his  head.  Mme. 
Pierrefond  is  a  woman  embittered  by  an 
unhappy  marriage;  she  divorced  her  hus- 
band, who  is  now  dead.  She  is  disillu- 
sioned to  such  an  extent  that  she  has 
vowed  never  to  bind  herself  again.  She 
believes  in  the  full  emancipation  of 
women,  in  their  right  to  live  their  own 
lives,  regardless  of  conventional  mo- 
rality. And  such  is  the  magic  of  her  per- 
sonality that  John  Hemingway,  at  first 
scandalised,  pained,  bitterly  wounded,  lit- 
tle by  little  is  hypnotised  into  agreement 
with  her,  and  is  almost  persuaded  to  take 
her  on  her  own  terms.    But  of  bcr  ultra- 


modern tendencies  he  writes  no  word  to 
his  mother,  but  merely  lets  her  know 
that  he  has  found  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  him,  and  that,  the  three  years 
of  his  studies  being  over,  he  has  per- 
suaded her  to  return  on  the  same  steamer 
with  him  and  that  later  she  wiU  pay 
them  a  visit,  so  that  his  mother  may 
learn  to  know  her.  The  first  half  of  the 
book,  covering  the-  years  in  Paris,  is  full 
of  charm,  and  the  personality  of  Inez, 
in  her  own  setting,  and  with  the  glamour 
of  the  Parisian  atmosphere  around  her, 
diffuses  a  very  real  magnetism,  that  the 
reader  feels  as  well  as  the  lover.  But 
when  we  see  the  same  woman  introduced 
into  the  conventional  narrowness  of  an 
American  Western  town,  subjected  to 
the  petty  jealousies,  the  slights  and 
snubs,  the  suspicions  and  veiled  insults 
that  her  own  attitude  inevitably  draws 
forth,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  her  quite  consistent,  quite  in  key; 
and  when  the  climax  comes  and  she 
openly  faces  her  enemies  and  without 
sparing  words,  accuses  them  to  their  faces 
of  hypocrisy,  infidelity  and  shame,  she 
comes  painfully  near  to  proving  herself 
a  vulgarian.  The  one  redeeming  note 
in  these  later  chapters  is  the  wise  sanity 
of  the  steadfast,  clear-sighted  old  mother, 
who,  seeing  deeply  into  the  character  of 
her  future  daughter-in-law,  reads  her 
better  than  she  reads  herself,  and  finally 
forces  her  to  confess,  in  effect  if  not  pre- 
cisely in  these  words,  "You  have  con- 
quered me.  I  meant  to  be  true  to  my 
theories,  I  did  not  mean  to  marry  your 
son;  but  I  can't  disappoint  you,  because 
you  have  believed  in  me."  Altogether, 
a  story  well  worth  liking,  even  if  you 
cannot  tell  precisely  why. 


"shifting  sands" 


Shifting  Sands,  by  Mrs.  Romilly  Fed- 
den,  has  apparently  abundant  elements 
for  success,  and  yet  the  reader  feels 
vaguely  that  it  somehow  fails  to  get  its 
effects.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  tried  to  write  two 
kinds  of  story  at  once,  a  mystery  story 
and  an  analytical  study  of  character. 
Now,  a  mystery  story  depends  for  its 
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interest  upon  having  the  problem  to  be 
solved  placed  clearly  before  us  at  the 
start  and  kept  before  us  in  the  central 
focus  continuously  until  its  final  solu* 
tion.  A  study  of  character,  on  the  con- 
trary, demands  a  full  knowledge  from 
the  start  of  the  facts  which  constitute 
the  mystery;  otherwise  we  are  not  en- 
lightened but  merely  puzzled  by  the  ac- 
tions of  a  character  to  the  motives  of 
which  we  lack  the  essential  key.  In 
Shifting  Sands  all  that  we  are  told  is 
that  Jean  Dimmock's  mother  dies  sud- 
denly, her  father  is  prostrated  with  grief 
and  wanders  out  the  night  after  the  fu- 
neral to  his  wife's  grave,  where  he  is 
found  the  next  mornihg  with  his  head 
crushed  in,  apparently  from  a  blow  with 
a  spade.  The  little  girl  thus  orphaned 
is  benevolently  adopted  by  Dr.  John  Ers- 
kine,  the  local  physician,  known  for  miles 
around  for  his  sterling  goodness  and 
open-hearted  generosity.  From  this 
point  onward  the  story  apparently  is  a 
study  of  a  little  girl's  development 
through  adolescence  into  womanhood. 
The  father's  violent  death  has  been  al- 
lowed to  drop  out  of  sight  until  we  have 
forgotten  it;  and  the  physician  goes 
along  his  beaten  track  as  though  he,  too, 
had  never  heard  of  Dimmock's  fate, 
nor  cared  almost  too  well  for  Jean's 
mother.  The  only  odd  thing  upon 
which  the  author  lays  emphasis  is  that 
when  Jean  is  on  the  verge  of  woman- 
hood and  is  unconsciously  growing  to 
hold  him  dearer  than  a  mere  guardian, 
he  sends  her  to  Europe,  keeps  her  there 
for  two  or  three  years  and  seems  to  find 
a  strange  satisfaction  in  the  rumour  of 
her  engagement  to  an  Englishman,  al- 
though it  is  all  the  time  evident  that  his 
own  heart  is  aching  for  a  glimpse  of  her. 
And  then,  quite  without  warning,  when 
Jean  rebels,  returns  home  and  practically 
does  the  proposing  herself,  the  doctor 
makes  the  astounding  revelation  that  it 
is  he  who  killed  her  father.  Grave  rob- 
bing by  the  students  of  a  neighbouring 
medical  school  had  been  only  too  com- 
mon in  the  earlier  days,  and  both  the 
doctor  and  the  dead  woman's  husband 
had  gone  on  the  fatal  night  to  guard 


her  grave;  each  had  mistaken  the  other 
for  a  ghoulish  thief,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  followed  the  doctor  had  unwit- 
tingly killed  his  friend.  The  climax 
fails  in  its  purpose  for  lack  of  adequate 
preparation. 

"PELLE  THE  CONQUEROR:  APPRENTICE- 
SHIP" 

Discriminating  readers  of  the  initial 
volume  of  the  remarkable  tetralogy  Pelle 
the  Conqueror,  by  the  Danish  novelist, 
Martin  Andersen  Nexo,  which  detailed 
the  boyhood  of  the  hero  on  a  northern 
farm,  will  need  no  urging  to  continue 
their  acquaintance  with  him  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  which  bears  the  sub-title, 
"Apprenticeship,"  The  time  for  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  fine,  sane  and  un- 
deniably big  piece  of  fiction  will  come 
when  we  have  all  of  its  component  parts 
before  us,  when  we  can  see  the  full  struc- 
tural pattern  in  its  finality  and  note  the 
inter-relation  of  each  to  all.  Seeing  it 
in  instalments  only,  there  is  danger  that 
the  critic,  carried  away  by  the  excellence 
of  this  or  that  episode,  this  or  that  touch 
of  character,  will  tend  to  over-praise  in 
his  first  enthusiasm;  so  it  is  with  a  cer- 
tain reserve  that  the  opinion  is  here  ex- 
pressed that  Pelle  the  Conqueror  sug- 
gests comparison  with  nothing  less  than 
some  ambitious  masterpiece  of  architec- 
ture, some  majestic  cathedral,  built  in 
all  reverence  and  faith.  The  nave  may 
rejoice  us  with  its  soaring  columns,  the 
facade  may  be  a  miracle  of  wrought 
stone,  the  spires  faultless  in  their  slender 
grace ;  yet  it  is  not  separately  but  in  their 
completed  and  combined  beauty  that  they 
are  to  be  judged,  that  they  cease  to  be 
nave  and  facade  and  spires,  and  become 
a  cathedral.  Meanwhile,  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure and  our  privilege  to  watch  the  struc- 
ture grow.  May  the  last  crowning  stone 
of  Pelle  the  Conqueror  prove  worthy  of 
the  splendid  promise  of  these  earlier 
parts. 

"the  three  sisters" 

The  simplest  way  in  which  to  sum  up 
the  main  lesson  contained  in  Miss  Sin- 
clair's latest  story,  The  Three  Sisters, 
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is  to  say  that  it  teaches  the  folly  and 
futility  of  any  human  being  attempting 
to  decide  the  destinies  of  others,  even  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  an  admirable  and  discriminat- 
ing character  study  that  this  is  all  there 
is  to  be  found  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  book  of  Miss  Sinclair's  later 
period.  The  different  characters  of  the 
three  sisters  who  form  the  central  inter- 
est, their  contrasted  views  of  love  and 
marriage  and  of  life  in  general  taken 
all  together  form  a  sympathetic  and  prob- 
ing study  of  feminine  psychology.  But 
the  essence  of  the  story  can  nevertheless 
be  summed  up  in  few  words.  Imagine 
one  of  these  sisters  for  the  first  time  fac- 
ing the  offer  of  a  worthy  man's  love; 
imagine  further  that  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  her  that  another  sister  has 
secretly  given  her  heart  to  this  same  man. 
If  she  herself  could  be  removed,  the 
man  might  in  time  come  to  care  for  the 
other.  So  the  first  sister  sacrifices  her- 
self, goes  away,  believing  she  has  acted 
for  the  best  and  that  the  man  who  would 
fain  have  been  her  husband  will  become 
her  brother-in-law.  And  in  this  belief 
she  is  a  true  prophet,  excepting  in  one 
little  detail,  namely,  that  instead  of  mar- 
rying sister  number  two,  he  elects  to 
choose  for  himself  and  take  sister  num- 
ber three. 

"landmarks" 

The  author  of  Landmarks,  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  defines  the  volume  as  a  "Moving 
Picture  Novel,"  by  which  he  means  that 
his  method  has  been  to  take  up  successive 
significant  details  in  his  hero's  life  and 
tell  each  by  itself  briefly,  with  the  swift 
movement,  the  clear  visualisation  that 
make  up  the  chief  charm  of  the  photo- 
drama  as  it  flashes  into  action  on  the 
screen.  As  to  the  sort  of  incidents  that 
really  have  an  influence  upon  us,  he 
philosophises  as  follows: 

It  is  curious  how  few  landmarks  even  a 
long  life  need  contain  and  even  more  curious 


how  lasting  can  be  the  effect  of  what  seem 
to  be  trivial  occurrences  and  experiences; 
words  even,  lightly  spoken  by  others,  which 
fall  on  soil  to  that  very  instant  prepared 
for  them;  casual  wayside  meetings;  actions 
of  total  strangers,  and  so  forth.  Not  until 
later  can  we  distinguish  the  influential  from 
the  unimportant.  It  is  as  though  a  few 
drops  of  water  sank  into  the  duck's  back. 

And  so,  in  his  chronicles  of  the  life 
of  Rudd  Sergison  from  his  early  boyhood 
down  to  the  day  of  his  marriage,  the  suc- 
cessive episodes  related  by  Mr.  Lucas 
have  none  of  that  obvious  inter-relation 
that  is  customary  in  a  novel  of  the  con- 
ventional type.  Characters  and  actions 
flash  before  us  and  are  gone  and  forgot- 
ten, until  later,  under  far  other  circum- 
stances, a  chance  happening,  a  tag-end  of 
speech  from  these  bygone  days  leaps  back 
into  Rudd  Sergison's  mind  and  materially 
alters  his  destiny.  The  book  shows  ex- 
treme sympathy  and  wise  understanding 
in  regard  to  youth  and  its  foibles  and 
blunders.  Especially  good  are  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  young  Sergison's  va- 
rious experimental  and  abortive  love  af- 
fairs; his  sudden  disillusion  in  regard  to 
Miss  Dewsberry,  who  could  talk  of  no 
subject  but  herself;  his  indiscreet  atten- 
tions to  Rose  Addison,  the  pretty  servant 
with  "an  attractive  East  Anglican  ac- 
cent," and  his  hasty  retreat  when  he 
realised  that  the  episene  was  more  seri- 
ous to  her  than  to  him ;  his  sudden  awak- 
ening to  the  shallowness  of  Miss  Lasker, 
who  fulsomely  praised  one  of  his  own 
stories  as  greater  than  Dickens;  and 
finally  his  meeting  his  fate  in  the  form  of 
a  girl  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Helen  and  who,  so  far  as  the  reader  can 
see,  was  just  as  likely  to  disillusion  him 
sooner  or  later  as  the  others  had  been. 
In  fact,  we  are  quite  impressed  with  the 
discernment  of  Sergison's  Uncle  Ben,  as 
he  watches  the  train  pull  out,  bearing 
away  the  happy  bridal  pair.  "If  he 
doesn't  grow  out  of  her!"  says  Uncle 
Ben. 
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Whoever  loves  a  fight,  first  and  last, 
will  like  the  Baroness  Orczy's  latest 
Story,  The  Laughing  Cavalier,  for  all 
the  male  characters,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, are  fighting  hard  when  they  arc 
not  making  love.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  adventure  of  an  ancestor  of  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel;  but  whether  it  is  or 
not  Is  of  small  moment  What  counts 
is  that  there  is  a  desperate  villain  who 
abducts  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  rich 
Haarlem  merchant  and  a  gallant  swords- 
man who  always  comes  to  the  maid's 
rescue  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  fights 
for  the  maiden  make  up  the  story. 
"When  in  doubt,  fight,"  seems  to  have 
been  the  motto  oif  everybody  in  Holland 
in  1623.  At  every  tenth  page  it  seems  to 
be  all  up  with  the  Laughing  Cavalier 
and  the  beautiful  maid.  He  is  fighting, 
six  to  one,  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
and  she  is  a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Baroness  gets  her 
precious  pair  into  situations  which  look 
utterly  hopeless  to  any  one  who  doesn't 
know  the  Baroness.  And  if  her  readers 
are  thrilled  at  every  tenth  page,  it  is  a 
delightful  thrill,  for  they  know  that  it  is 
all  right.  The  Laughing  Cavalier  and 
the  lovely  Gilda  Beresteyn  are  safe  and 
sound  in  each  other's  arms  when  the 
story  ends.  The  Baroness  has  asides  con- 
cerning Maurice  of  Orange,  Franz  Hals, 
Dutch  politics,  and  so  on,  but  burning 
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pany. 
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love  under  difficulties  make  all  else  in 
the  book  cold  by  comparison. 

Adventure  is  also  the  theme  of  The 
Prince  of  Graustark,  in  which  George 
Barr  McCutcheon  draws  again  from  that 
wonderful  principality  that  he  has  put 
upon  the  map.  But  here  we  are  in  the 
realm  of  the  fantastic  and  the  impossible 
in  which  the  reader  turns  over  the  pages 
with  curiosity  to  see  if  anything  more 
extraordinary  can  happen  than  has  al- 
ready happened.  And  it  always  docs. 
The  Prince  is  a  manly  young  fellow  who 
comes  to  America  to  raise  money  for  his 
bankrupt  states.  Mr.  William  W. 
Blithers,  multi-billionaire,  who  seems  to 
carry  most  of  the  banks  of  America  and 
Europe  in  his  pockets,  decides  that  he  will 
buy  the  Prince  for  his  only  daughter, 
Maud,  no  matter  what  the  cost  and  no 
matter  what  she  thinks  of  the  decision. 
The  fact  that  Maud  is  in  love  with  an 
American  pauper,  a  young  fellow  with 
hardly  ten  millions  to  his  name,  is  of  no 
importance  to  Mr.  Blithers.  He  makes 
the  Prince's  acquaintance  and  offers  to 
pay  Graustark's  national  debt.  The 
Prince  does  not  like  the  idea  of  selling 
himself,  but  consents  to  take  a  look  at 
Maud.  Then  there  is  trouble,  for  Maud 
keeps  out  of  the  Prince's  way  and  es- 
capes to  Europe.  But  the  wily  Blith- 
ers makes  sure  that  she  goes  on  the  same 
ship  with  the  Prince,  where  of  course 
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they  are  sure  to  meet  and  fall  in  love. 
He  is  so  certain  of  the  outcome  that  he 
follows  by  the  next  boat  and  hurries  to 
Edelweiss,  the  capital  of  Graustark,  in 
order  to  have  the  castle  renovated  for 
the  happy  pair.  Just  at  this  point  there 
is  a  little  surprise,  quite  a  clever  bit  of 
work  on  Mr.  McCutcheon's  part,  by 
which  he  fools  Mr.  Blithers  and  his  read- 
ers in  a  delightful  way.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blithers  are  caricatures,  the  whole  story 
is  an  absurdity,  and  yet  it  is  carried  off 
with  so  much  dash  that  one  forgets  the 
critical  sneer  in  a  laugh.  The  only 
serious  part  of  the  story,  if  it  can  be 
called  serious,  is  the  love  making  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  the  girl,  which  is 
daintily  and  wittily  done. 

In  Saturday's  Child,  which  is  an- 
nounced as  Mrs.  Norris's  longest  work, 
we  have  a  good  sketch  of  a  girl  gifted 
with  everything  but  money  who  has  a 
hard  time  of  it,  but,  of  course,  comes  out 
triumphant  in  the  end.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  our  doubts  whether  this 
Susan  Brown,  the  paragon  of  the  book, 
would  have  escaped  the  fire  had  it  not 
been  necessary  to  wind  up  the  story  satis- 
factorily to  those  readers  who  would 
never  forgive  the  author  had  it  ended 
otherwise.  Susan  is  a  young  girl  of 
beauty,  wit,  lack  of  everyday  wisdom, 
and  a  disposition  so  sunny  that  every  man 
she  meets  falls  in  love  with  her.  At  the 
office  where  she  works  the  boss's  son 
gives  her  flowers  and  admiration ;  at  her 
boarding  house  the  best  young  man  there 
adores  her.  When  she  flees  from  these 
admirers  and  becomes  the  companion  of 
a  rich  woman,  the  famous  English  nov- 
elist of  the  day  offers  to  get  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  in  England  and  take 
Susan  with  him  to  that  beautiful  place, 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  he  wants  to  take  her  with  him 
before  he  has  obtained  his  divorce,  and 
Susan  is  weak  enough  to  agree.  They 
are  prevented  only  by  an  accident  from 
sailing  together.  He  sails  off  thinking 
that  Susan  is  on  board,  while  she  goes 
back  to  her  drudgery,  wondering 
whether  she  was  right  or  wrong.  The 
trouble  with  Susan  is  that  no  girl  of  her 


brains  would  have  wondered  at  all. 
Then  the  poor  young  man  of  her  board- 
ing house  turns  up  and  Susan  discovers 
that  she  has  loved  him  all  along.  The 
fact  that  she  has  been  in  love  with  about 
every  man  in  the  book  who  chose  to  give 
her  soft  words  and  candy,  and  that  she 
has  been  at  some  time  quite  ready  to  run 
away  with  him,  married  or  unmarried, 
does  not  seem  to  disturb  this  wonderful 
Billy.  Need  it  disturb  the  reader?  It 
is  only  in  books  that  paragons  can  do  this 
sort  of  thing  and  remain  paragons.  Seri- 
ously, however,  does  Mrs.  Norris  think 
it  wise  to  hold  up  Susan  as  a  model  for 
her  legion  of  girl  readers?  Many  of  her 
readers  may  think  that  running  away  to 
Europe  with  a  married  man  who  some 
day  intends  to  get  a  divorce  is  not  such 
an  awful  thing  after  all,  if  Susan  Brown 
can  intend  to  do  it  and  yet  marry  her 
Billy  in  the  end.  As  a  model  for  the 
shop  girls  whose  talk  and  lives  Mrs. 
Norris  sketches  with  skill  and  care,  is 
Susan  not  a  dangerous  young  thing? 

A  very  different  sort  of  girl  is  the 
heroine  of  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Richmond's 
The  Twenty-fourth  of  June.  Roberta 
Gray  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  always  does 
the  right  thing.  She  is  as  perfect  as  the 
Gentle  Jane  of  Gilbert's  "Patience"  bal- 
lad. She  was  as  good  as  gold  and  al- 
ways did  as  she  was  told.  And,  of  course, 
in  the  end  she  is  given  in  marriage  not 
to  a  "first-class  earl  who  keeps  his  car- 
riage," but  to  something  far  better,  to  the 
handsome  Richard  Kendrick,  who  is  as 
perfect  in  his  way  as  the  lovely  Roberta. 
There  are  no  problems  here,  but  a  simple 
pleasant  account  of  the  love  affairs  of 
simple  people. 

^  Nor  are  there  problems  of  great  depth 
either  in  Mrs.  Martin's  latest  book, 
Selina,  or  in  The  House  of  Toys,  by 
Henry  Russell  Miller.  In  the  first- 
named  the  heroine  undertakes  to  settle 
the  question  whether  or  not  daughters 
are  expected  to  solve  their  economic  prob- 
lems through  marriage.  Selina  has  to 
earn  her  living.  She  is  neither  wonder- 
fully beautiful  nor  clever  nor  wise — ^just 
an  average  girl  of  good  instincts.  As  in 
Mrs.  Martin's  Emmy  Lou,  there  is  phi- 
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losophy  of  a  homely,  useful  sort  sprin- 
kled through  a  book  that  is  always 
wholesome.  David  in  The  House  of 
Toys  is  a  young  architect  who  marries 
the  pretty  girl  without  brains  and  wakes 
up  to  find  that  in  adversity  she  is  less 
than  nothing  to  him.  Of  course,  another 
woman  with  brains  appears  and  for  a 
time  there  is  danger  of  shipwreck  all 
around,  the  story  ending  without  a  so- 
lution of  the  puzzle.  There  is  some 
excellent  work  descriptive  of  the  gradual 
awakening  of  a  man  who  lives  in  a  fool's 
paradise  until  he  finds  himself  in  just 
the  opposite  place.  The  character  of  the 
girl  wife  who  waats  luxuries  and  pretty 
clothes  more  than  all  else  simply  because 
her  horizon  is  limited  to  such  things,  is 
nicely  done.  So  also  is  that  of  the  man 
who  helps  David  to  his  feet  when  he 
slips,  the  inventor  with  the  ugly  face 
but  a  heart  of  gold.  Altogether  there 
are  good  bits  all  through  the  book. 

Mr.  Lincoln  takes  rather  a  new  and 
ambitious  flight  in  Kent  Knowles:  Quit- 
haug.  To  be  sure  we  are  still  on  Cape 
Cod.  As  in  so  many  other  pleasant  books 
of  his,  the  pages  are  full  of  the  tang  of 
the  ocean  air  across  the  sand  dunes,  and 
his  characters  belong  to  the  soil  or  rather 
the  sand,  for  there  is  no  soil  to  speak 
of  on  the  real  Cape.  But  the  great  in- 
novation is  that  the  chief  actors  in  the 
story  get  away  from  Cape  Cod  to  find 
extraordinary  adventures  in  London  and 
Paris.  Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug," 
otherwise  clam,  in  the  Indian  language, 
decides  that  he  has  written  himself  out 
and  wants  a  change.  Abetted  by  his 
publisher,  he  goes  to  England,  taking 
with  him  an  elderly  relative,  one 
Hephzy,  who  has  never  in  her  life  been 
as  far  as  Boston.  What  she  does  in 
Europe,  what  she  thinks  of  Europe,  and 
what  Europe  thinks  of  her  make  up  the 
humour  of  the  story.  In  London  the 
two  wanderers  come  across  a  little  niece, 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  Hephzy's  dead 
sister,  who  ran  away  with  an  English 
rascal  twenty  years  before  the  story  be- 
gins. Kent  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
when  she,  rather  than  live  on  his  charity, 
runs  away  to  Paris,  he  follows.    He  finds 


her  singing  ballads  in  the  famous,  or 
infamous,  Abbaye  de  Theleme,  the  all- 
night  cafe-chantantoi  Montmartre.  Kent 
has  heard  that  she  was  singing  at  the 
Abbaye,  which  he  imagines  must  be  a 
sort  of  church.  An  evening  there  en- 
lightens him.  He  is  horrified,  but  has 
the  joy  of  rescuing  little  Frances  and 
taking  her  home  with  Hephzy  to  Cape 
Cod,  where  the  good  old  aunt  promises 
to  teadi  her  niece  how  to  make  real  clam 
chowder.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
exactly  see  the  former  star  of  the  Ab- 
baye de  Theleme  leading  a  contented 
life  on  Cape  Cod,  even  with  no  end  of 
clam  chowders  in  sight,  but  that  is  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  leaves  her.  Much  of  the 
humour  is  rather  trite,  but  Mr.  Lmcoln 
knows  his  Cape  Codders  as  few  men  do 
and  he  makes  them  behave  in  foreign 
parts  as  real  natives  of  the  Cape  might 
do.  Aunt  Hephzy's  astonishment  over 
the  ways  of  London  and  Paris,  together 
with  her  comments  upon  the  lack  of  de- 
cency, propriety  and  common  sense 
among  benighted  foreigners,  make  up  an 
amusing  budget. 

To  a  bric-a-brac  collector  Mr. 
Vachell's  Quinneys*  will  prove  absorb- 
ing if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
background  of  his  story  is  an  antiquity 
shop  in  which  every  fraud  known  to  the 
business  is  described  at  length.  The 
owner  of  Quinneys'  is  a  young  man 
whose  father  made  a  fortune  by  selling 
imitation  antiques  as  genuine.  When 
the  old  man  dies  the  son  resolves  to  do 
an  honest  business.  The  way  of  the  re- 
former is  a  hard  one,  so  hard  in  this  case 
that  after  twenty  years  of  honest  strug- 
gle he  succumbs  to  temptation  and  al- 
lows a  rascally  colleague  to  help  him  in 
making  up  some  "fake"  antiques,  some 
chairs  which  he  sells,  of  course  to  an 
American  collector,  at  an  enormous 
price,  twenty  times  their  value  as  repro* 
ductions.  Love,  ho^vever,  interferes  with 
rascality  and  Quinney's  daughter  is  the 
instrument  through  which  her  father  is 
brought  back  to  honesty — much  against 
his  will.  Both  the  love  stories  in  the 
book,  for  there  ar^  two,  first  that  of 
Quinney  and  his  young  wife,*  and  thai 
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that  of  the  daughter,  are  told  with  skill. 
The  struggle  of  the  young  wife  to  hold 
her  husband's  heart  when  he  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  antique  tables  and  chairs, 
is  well  done.  While  as  to  the  tricks  of 
bric-a-brac  sharps,  there  are  some  here 
that  even  veteran  collectors  may  find  in- 
teresting. The  making  of  "genuine  mod- 
ern antiques"  is  a  business  in  itself,  as 
everybody  knows,  but  few  realise  what 
ingenuity  and  skill  are  devoted  to  it. 

How  well  Mrs.  Barclay  can  write  is 
shown  once  more  in  The  Wall  of  Par- 
tition. The  first  half  of  the  book,  espe- 
cially, goes  far  to  explain  her  popularity. 
It  is  not  great  work,  not  very  deep,  not 
matter  to  set  any  literary  Thames  afire, 
but  it  is  interesting.  The  suspense  is  sus- 
tained, the  story  is  told  with  skill  and 
the  action  moves  with  life.  The  hero 
is  a  man  who  lost  the  love  of  his  life 
because,  when  out  of  his  mind  through 
brain  fever,  he  wrote  ardent  love  letters 
to  the  nurse  who  took  care  of  him,  and 
these  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
betrothed.  She  read  one  and  fled  with- 
out asking  for  explanations.  She  tears 
his  image  from  her  heart  and  allows  her- 
self to  be  married  to  a  man  she  does  not 
love,  while  the  hero  wanders  abroad, 
brooding  over  woman's  inconstancy  and 
acquiring  fame  as  a  novelist.  Ten  years 
pass.  He  returns  to  London,  having 
published  the  book  of  his  career,  in  which 
he  tells  his  own  story.  He  establishes 
himself  in  the  apartment  of  a  friend  who 
is  away.  But  his  privacy  is  constantly 
broken  by  the  telephone,  for  his  friend's 
number  is  that  formerly  belonging  to  a 
hospital,  and  there  are  constant  calls 
upon  it  for  the  doctor  or  matron.  The 
hero  is  patient  and  gives  the  new  number 
to  each  caller.  Then  comes  over  the 
'phone  a  woman's  voice  which  recalls  to 
him  that  of  the  adored  one.  The  caller 
wants  the  matron,  but  the  hero  manages 
so  that  every  evening  at  a  certain  hour 
he  has  a  few  moments'  talk  with  the 
woman  whose  voice  reminds  him  of  so 
much.  Of  course  it  is  the  wonderful 
girl  of  long  ago,  now  a  widow,  who 
knows  that  her  lost  love  is  next  door,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire.    She  has  read 


his  new  book  and  has  at  last  understood 
and  forgiven.  When  the  two  finally 
meet,  she  tells  him  so,  and  at  about  this 
point  the  book  loses  much  of  its  quality. 
The  man  behaves  like  a  boor — he  says 
that  suffering  has  hardened  him.  He 
will  not  forgive  or  forget  or  take  what 
she  offers.  Then  there  is. some  melo- 
drama in  the  shape  of  a  worthless  wo- 
man, the  wife  of  his  best  friend,  who 
makes  trouble,  and  for  a  time  it  looks  as 
if  all  that  telephoning  across  the  wall 
of  partition,  dividing  two  hearts,  was  go- 
ing to  be  in  vain.  Love  conquers  in  the 
end.  But  if  Mrs.  Barclay  could  have 
maintained  her  story  on  the  level  of  the 
first  two  hundred  pages  she  would  have 
accomplished  something  far  more  worth 
while.  The  whole  episode  of  that  tele- 
phoning! to  an  unknown  mysterious 
speaker  who  talks  tantalisingly  of  his 
books,  of  love  and  life,  is  capitally  done. 
Melodrama  spoils  a  good  deal  of  the 
rest,  for  melodrama  will  spoil  anything. 
Nevertheless  The  Wall  of  Partition  will 
hold  its  thousands  of  readers  and  de- 
serves to  do  so. 

In  My  Youth  is  a  decidedly  interest- 
ing picture  of  life  among  the  Quaker  set- 
tlers of  Indiana,  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  Robert  Dudley,  who  tells  the 
story,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  a 
leading  spirit  among  the  Friends.  He 
sketches  admirably  the  existence  of  these 
simple  people.  His  pictures  of  their 
homes,  their  work,  their  pleasures,  their 
worship,  customs,  dress,  their  narrow 
life,  yet  full  of  dignity  and  peace,  are 
capitally  done.  The  chapter  devoted  to 
the  Great  Moral  Exhibition,  otherwise 
a  country  circus,  is  worth  a  book  in  it- 
self. When  the  coloured  posters  of  the 
show  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  announc- 
ing the  coming  of  the  show  to  the  county 
seat,  ten  miles  away,  there  was  nothing 
else  discussed  for  days.  The  great  ques- 
tion, aside  from  that  of  spending  a  quar- 
ter apiece  for  worldly  amusement,  was 
whether  or  not  there  might  not  be  some- 
thing sinful  in  the  Exhibition.  The  head 
of  the  family  looked  through  the  whole 
Bible,  but  could  find  nothing  about 
shows  of  animals.    Animals  were  often 
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mentioned,  even  elephants  and  especially 
camels,  both  of  which  were  to  figure 
prominently  in  the  Moral  Show.  But 
nothing  as  to  shows.  Next  the  old  man 
went  through  George  Fox's  Journal  and 
Penn's  No  Cross,  No  Crown.  In  all 
these  he  found  many  testimonies  against 
vain  amusenients  but  nat  a  word  upon 
moral  exhibitions.  So  little  Robert  was 
taken  to  the  show,  remaining  in  ecstasy 
until  a  lady  in  short  spangled  skirts  ap- 
peared upon  a  horse,  when  his  family 
retreated  in  horror.  If  that,  argued  the 
father,  was  a  moral  show,  what  could 
be  the  others?  The  chapters  devoted  to 
chapel  service,  weddings  and  other  cere* 
monies  among  the  Friends  are  graphic 
and  full  of  curious  detail.  Robert  Dud- 
ley approved  of  much  in  the  Quaker  ob- 
servances, but  was  shrewd  enough  in  de- 
tecting weak  points.  He  had  small 
mercy  for  the  bits  of  hypocrisy  or  sense- 
less bigotry  that  cropped  up  in  the  com- 
munity. There  is  a  thread  of  romance 
running  through  the  book,  but  its  real 
value  is  in  these  pictures  of  a  life  that 
has  now  completely  disappeared.  Even 
the  Friends  do  not  now  contend  that 
there  may  be  sin  in  the  squeaking  of  a 
chapel  melodeon.  In  Robert  Dudley's 
youth  any  music  was  considered  wicked 
frivolity;  in  a  chapel  it  might  endanger 
one's  soul. 

Biff  Tremaine,  by  Marie  Van  Vorst, 
is  the  story  of  a  man  who,  after  a  fifteen 
years'  exile,  comes  home  to  Virginia  to 
redeem  his  reputation  and  save  his  ances- 
tral acres  from  ruin.  The  masterly  John 
Tremaine  had  gone  away  under  suspicion 
of  having  robbed  the  local  bank.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  thief  was  his  brother. 
But  sooner  than  break  his  mother's  heart, 
he  took  the  burden  upon  himself,  for  she 
loved  his  erring  brother  best.  After  this 
brother  dies,  John  comes  home  to  right 
himself  and  save  his  mother  from  ruin. 
He  is  branded  and  so  has  no  easy  task, 
for  he  will  not  allow  his  brother's  name 
to  be  smirched.  How  he  regains  his  good 
name,  restores  the  family  fortunes  and 
wins  the  girl  of  his  heart  will  be  found 
set  forth  in  this  Virginia  tale. 

Ingeborg  BuUavant  was  the  daughter 


of  an  English  bishop,  but  her  grand- 
mother was  a  Swede.  This  may  not 
have  been  enough  to  account  for  the 
queer  behaviour  of  this  heroine  of  The 
Pastor's  Wife,  but  it  may  excuse  a  few 
things.  Not,  however,  such  eccentrici- 
ties as  getting  engaged  after  two  days' 
acquaintance  to  a  stray  German  pastor 
whom  she  picks  up  on  a  tour  of  Switzer- 
land; nor  does  it  explain  why,  after  liv- 
ing in  marriage  with  her  pastor  for  ten 
years,  she  can  run  away  to  Venice  with 
a  friendly  and  fascinating  artist  and 
never  dream  that  he  wants  her  in  Venice 
for  anything  but  to  paint  her  portrait — 
as  a  madonna.  And  she  the  mother  of 
six  children  I  Ingeborg  is  in  truth  a 
fascinating  idiot  ^1  through  the  book. 
Finding  herself  in  London  one  day  with 
some  money  in  pocket  she  joins  a  person- 
ally conducted  party  to  Switzerland.  In 
the  party  of  a  dozen  tourists  is  a  fat  Ger- 
man pastor  from  the  wilds  of  East  Prus- 
sia. Ingeborg  tries  him  upon  various 
topics,  somewhat  scandalising  the  ladies 
by  her  boldness.  The  pastor  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  art,  religion  or  travel. 

"Then  what,"  she  asked,  **do  you  fill  your 
life  up  with?" 

"Manure,"  said  the  German  gentleman. 
The  ladies  leaped  in  their  places. 

"But ^"  began  Ingeborg;  then  stopped. 

"I  am  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  teach 
the  peasants  of  my  parish  how  best  to  farm 
their  poor  pieces  of  land." 

"Oh,  really,"  said  Ingeborg,  politely. 

"I  do  it  by  example.  They  do  not  attend 
to  words.  I  have  bought  a  few  acres  and 
experiment  before  their  eyes.  Our  soil  is  the 
worst  in  Germany.  It  is  inconceivably 
thankless.    And  the  peasants  resemble  it" 

"Oh,  really,"  said  Ingeborg. 

"The  result  of  the  combination  is  poverty." 

"So  then,  I  suppose,"  said  Ingeborg^  with 
memories  of  the  Bishop's  methods,  "you 
preach  patience." 

"Patience!     I  preach  manure." 

Again  at  the  dreadful  word  the  ladies 
leaped. 

"It  is,"  he  said  solemnly,  his  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  "the  foundation  of  a 
nation's  greatness." 
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"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  like  that,"  said 
Ingeborg,  seeing  that  he  waited. 

''But  on  what,  then,  does  a  state  depend  in 
the  last  resort?'' 

She  was  afraid  to  say,  for  there  seemed 
to  be  so  many  possible  answers. 

"Naturally,  on  its  agriculture,"  said  the 
pastor,  with  the  slight  irritation  of  one 
obliged  to  linger  over  the  obvious. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  pliable  Ingeborg, 
trained  in  acquiescence. 

"And  on  what  does  agriculture  depend  in 
the  last  resort?" 

Brilliantly,  she  hazarded,  "Manure." 

For  the  third  time  the  ladies  leaped,  and 
the  one  next  to  her  drew  away  her  dress. 

The  pastor's  talk  was  racy,  so  much 
so  that  when  the  next  day  he  asked  her 
to  become  his  "Little  Sugar  Lamb"  she 
could  not  say  no.  So  he  followed  her 
back  to  England  and  married  her  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  Bishop  could  do. 
Then  he  takes  her  to  his  home  in  East 
Prussia,  a  desolate  place. 
.  "When  the  Devil,"  said  Herr  Drem- 
mel,  "took  our  Saviour  up  on  a  high 
place  to  tempt  Him  with  the  offer  of  the 


kingdoms  of  the  earth,  he  was  careful  to 
hide  Kokensee  by  keeping  his  tail  spread 
out  over  it,  it  was  so  ugly  and  so  un- 
desirable." 

Here  Ingeborg  lived  for  ten  years, 
bearing  her  husband  six  children.  He 
paid  small  attention  to  her,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  his  manures.  Then  appeared 
the  fascinating  painter  who  invited  Inge- 
borg to  go  to  Venice  with  him.  So  she 
wrote  a  little  note  to  her  husband,  say- 
ing that  she  was  off  to  Venice  and  left 
it  on  his  table.  When  she  found  out 
that  the  artist,  like  most  artists,  was  a 
villain,  she  returned  to  Kokensee  to  beg 
forgiveness.  Herr  Dremmel  could  not 
understand  her  remorse.  He  had  never 
opened  her  note,  which  still  lay  among 
his  samples  of  manure. 

Ingeborg,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  im- 
possible idiot,  but  delightful  for  all  that. 
The  talk  all  through  the  book  is  full  of 
wit  and  the  pictures  of  life  in  East  Prus- 
sia are  fascinating,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween Herr  Dremmel's  old  peasant 
mother  and  Ingeborg  are  sketched  with- 
exquisite  humour.  The  Pastor's  Wife 
is  a  book  among  many. 


AMONG  THE  ESSAYISTS 

BY  CALVIN  WINTER 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  season,  when 
publishers  have  confessedly  been  curtail- 
ing their  lists,  postponing  until  spring 
such  volumes  as  they  could,  and  showing 
scant  interest  for  new  manuscripts  of  the 
non-fiction  order,  that  the  autumn  output 
is  nevertheless  unusually  rich  in  essays 
and  critical  studies.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  new  volume.  Essays  on  Books, 

*£ssays  on  Books.  By  William  Lyon 
Phelps.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Impressions  and  Comments.  By  Havelock 
Ellis.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Coasting  Bohemia.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


by  William  Lyon  Phelps,  covering  a  mis- 
cellaneous range  of  topics,  from  Richard- 
son and  Jane  Austen  to  notes  on  Mark 
Twain  and  a  comparison  between  Scho- 
penhauer and  Omar  Khayyam.  Profes- 
sor Phelps  is  always  stimulating,  even 
when  we  least  agree  with  him,  for  he  al- 
ways has  so  refreshingly  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  Richardson  he  boldly  re- 
Major  Prophets  of  To-day.  By  Edwin  E. 
Slosson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Man  of  Genius.  By  Hermann  Torek. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 

Shakspere  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  By 
Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  The  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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stores  to  that  exalted  pinnacle  frooi 
which  posterity  has  tended  to  drag  him 
down,  and  maintains  that  "Clarissa  is 
like  Jnna  Karenina/in  accurately  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  human  heart." 
And  similarly  Jane  Austen  is  "one  of  the 
supreme  artists  of  the  world,  like  the 
Russian  Turgenev,"  and  "greater  than 
the  author  of  Madame  Bovary"  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  not  easy  to  overpraise  the 
author  of  Pride  and  Prejudice,  but  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  has  certainly  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  do  so. 

Impressions  and  Comments,  by  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  is  another  enjoyable  volume, 
though  stamped  with  a  strong  conserva- 
tism that  always  harks  back  to  the  early 
masters  of  style  and  finds  scant  interest 
in  the  productions  of  to-day.  "Addison 
and  Steele  represent  the  high-water  mark 
of  English  speech,"  while  Landor,  "the 
last  great  writer  of  English,  never  quite 
scoured  off  the  lingering  dross  of  John- 
sonese." Stevenson  he  dismisses  briefly  as 
a  negligible  quantity,  "the  hollow  image 
of  a  great  writer,  a  man  who,  having 
laboriously  taught  himself  to  write  after 
the  best  copy-book  models,  found  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  duly  said  it  at 

Gustave  Flaubert.  By  Emile  Faguet. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Balzac.  By  Emile  Faguet.  Translated  by 
Wilfred  Thorley.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Life  and  Genius  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. By  Frank  Preston  Stearns.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger. 

Browning's  Heroines.  By  Ethel  Colburn 
Mayne.  New  York:  James  Pott  and  Com- 
pany. 

Dickens  Synopses.  By  J.  Walker  McSpad- 
den.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Waverley  Synopses.  By  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Shakespeare  Synopses.  By  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
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length."  But  we  could  easily  forgive  this 
critic  for  his  occasional  mental  astygma- 
tism,  in  return  for  his  admirable  defini- 
tion of  The  Best  Writing: 

The  best  writing  must  always  possess  both 
Dignity  and  Familiarity,  otherwise  it  can 
never  touch  at  once  the  high  things  and  the 
low  things  of  life,  or  appeal  simply  to  the 
complete  human  person. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
sharper  contrast  to  the  foregoing  than 
that  o£Fered  by  the  varied  and  desultory 
papers  which  make  up  the  contents  of  J. 
Comyn  Carr's  Coasting  Bohemia.  Most 
of  these  papers  deal  with  artists,  as  is  at 
once  revealed  by  such  captions  as  "Some 
Memories  of  Millais,"  "At  Home  with 
Alma-Tadema,"  and  "With  Rossctti  at 
Cheyne  Walk."  But  there  is  one  essay  of 
considerable  suggestiveness,  "Sex  in 
Tragedy,"  in  which  the  writer,  taking  is- 
sue with  the  traditional  Lady  Macbeth, 
due  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  makes  a  plea  for 
the  essential  femininity,  the  eternal  wo- 
manly of  Shakespeare's  heroine.  But, 
taken  as  a  whole,  these  papers  make  no 
claim  to  profundity ;  they  are  simple,  inti- 
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mate  reminiscences  of  happy  days  spent 
with  people  one  and  all  of  whom  were 
eminently  worth  while. 

Major  Prophets  of  To-day  is  the  some- 
what venturesome  title  given  by  Edwin 
E.  Slosson  to  his  six  brief  studies  devoted 
respectively  to  Maeterlinck,  Bergson, 
Henri  Poincaire,  Metchnikoff,  Ostwald 
and  Haeckel.  Most  of  us  would  prob- 
ably concede  Maeterlinck's  title  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  major  prophets;  Berg- 
son's  claim  would  perhaps  not  be  vio- 
lently disputed;  but  as  to  the  remaining 
four,  it  would  be  interesting  to  take  a 
popular  canvass  and  discover  which  would 
be  rejected  and  how  many  new  candi- 
dates would  be  put  forth.  Aside  from 
this  question  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Slos- 
son's  choice,  the  book  deserves  hearty 
commendation.  It  is  no  light  task  to  ex- 
pound, in  simple,  concise  terms  such 
widely  different  creeds  and  philosophies 
as  those  of  the  six  "prophets"  here  stud- 
ied, or  to  leave  us,  as  the  author  certainly 
does,  with  a  keen  desire  to  form  a  closer 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  all  six  of  them. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  at- 
tempt within  the  limits  of  space  here 
available  to  discuss  seriously  a  volume  of 
such  earnest  purpose  and  profound 
thought  as  The  Man  of  Genius,  by  Her- 
mann Torek.  We  perceive,  we  think, 
we  act;  if  we  perceive  greatly  we  recog- 
nise beauty;  if  we  think  greatly  we 
achieve  the  truth;  if  we  act  greatly,  we 
produce  those  works  which  are  for  the 
best  good  of  the  world  at  large.  Ob- 
jectivity, disinterestedness,  is  the  keynote 
to  genius.  Such,  in  briefest  terms,  is 
Professor  Torek's  philosophy;  and  on 
this  basis  he  proceeds  to  study  the  kinship 
of  Christ  and  Buddha,  of  Alexander, 
Csesar  and  Napoleon,  of  Hamlet  and 
Faust,  and  to  take  issue  with  Lombroso's 
theory  that  genius  is  a  disease.  The  book 
as  a  whole  is  a  powerful  mental  stimu- 
lant and  the  new  interpretation  of  Ham- 
let's character  has  an  unexpected  fascina- 
tion. 

The  mention  of  Shakespeare  draws  our 
attention  to  another  current  volume, 
Shakspere  and  Sir   Walter  Ralegh,  by 


Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.  It  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  misdirected  zeal,  destined  to  .ac- 
complish nothing  more  than  perhaps  to 
add  slightly  to  the  tribulations  of  the 
Baconian  school;  for  it  undertakes  to 
prove  with  wearisome  minuteness  that 
the  true  author  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and 
all  the  other  immortal  plays  included  in 
the  quartos  was  not  Bacon  but  Ralegh. 
It  is  based  on  the  same  old  fallacious 
argument:  Shakespeare's  plays  were  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  gentleman  nor  a  scholar, 
therefore  they  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  else.  Who  was  the  foremost 
gentleman  and  scholar  of  the  time?  And 
Mr.  Pemberton  marvels  that  so  self- 
evident  an  answer  as  his  had  not  been 
accepted  years  ago.  There  is  something 
saddening  in  this  sort  of  futility. 

Two  companion  volumes  of  sound  lit- 
erary criticism,  done  with  that  clarity, 
that  lightness,  that  charm  of  style  that  is 
the  hall-mark  of  the  French,  are  Balzac 
and  Gustave  Flaubert,  by  Emile  Faguet, 
translated  respectively  by  Wilfred  Thor- 
ley  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  Of  the 
two  novelists,  Faguet  places  Balzac  vast- 
ly lower  in  the  scale:  "Balzac  was  an 
energetic  and  robust  man;  he  described 
well  those  human  beings  whose  passions 
resemble  spring-tides  or  volcanoes,  and 
whose  actions  are  like  earthquakes.  Some 
people  are  like  that  .  .  .  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  others."  And 
again,  "The  direct  influence  of  Balzac 
is  at  an  end.  He  is  neither  copied  any 
longer,  nor  is  his  general  turn  of  mind 
to  be  3een  in  the  works  produced  since 
1900."  And  then  this  final  touch  of 
irony:  "Young  men  are  requested  not  to 
get  it  into  their  heads  that  it  is  enough 
to  write  badly  in  order  to  be  a  second 
Balzac." 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
Flaubert  is  that  it  is  too  superlative; 
Faguet  for  once  has  lost  his  self-restraint. 
Madame  Bovary  is  "a  marvel  of  truth," 
the  characters  are  "prodigiously  real," 
Bovary,  more  than  Emma,  "marks  the 
triumph  of  the  author's  talent,"  yet  he 
concedes  that  the  heroine  is  "a  wonderful 
female  figure,"  while  even  the  descrip- 
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tions  in  the  book  are  all  "wonderful," 
poor,  exhausted,  over-worked  word !  But 
Faguet  has  recognised  more  clearly  than 
any  previous  commentator,  the  close 
blending  in  Flaubert  of  the  realist  and 
the  romanticist,  and  with  rare  insight  de- 
fines Madame  Bovary  as  "a  book  written 
by  a  romanticist  gloating  over  bourgeois 
types,  and  by  a  realist  analysing  the  brain 
of  one  of  Greorge  Sand's  heroines,  in  or- 
der to  show  how  nonsensical  are  her 
spiritual  ambitions." 

The  Life  and  Genius  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  by  Frank  Preston  Stearns, 
is  the  sort  of  book  that  one  would  like  to 
browse  over  in  the  quiet  of  a  winter  even- 
ing, for  it  is  full  of  intimate  side-lights, 
and  never  ruffles  with  irritating  dogma- 
tism. In  short,  the  whole  tone  is  per- 
sonal rather  than  critical.  Yet  there  is 
one  luminous  bit  of  summing  up  that 
seems  worth  quoting.  All  tragedy,  says 
the  writer,  is  an  investigation  of  that 
form  of  human  error  that  we  call  sin : 

In  The  Scarlet  Letter,  it  is  the  sin  of  con- 
cealment and  its  consequences ;  in  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  it  is  the  sin  of  hypoc- 
risy; ...  In  the  Blythedale  Romance  it  is 
the  sin  of  moral  affectation;  in  The  Marble 
Faun  the  kernel  of  the  story  is  original  sin; 
it  is  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man  told  again 
in  the  light  of  modern  science. 

Why  is  it  that  Browning  attracts  so 
many  women  who  feel  the  necessity  to 
express  themselves  in  print?  The  latest 
addition  to  the  lengthy  list  is  Browning's 
Heroines,  by  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne.  It 
is  an  innocuous  volume,  tastefully  printed 
and  attractively  bound,  and  the  author 
has  laboured  with  the  zeal  of  a  votary 
to  retell,  with  generous  quotations,  the 
stories  of  the  poet's  many  heroines.  But, 
after  all,  one  asks,  what  does  it  profit 
us,  and  what  has  the  well-intentioned 
commentator  given  us  that  we  could  not 
have  gotten  more  directly  from  the  poet 
himself?  Yet  so  long  as  that  numerous 
class  of  readers  exist  who  love  to  read 
books  about  books,  and  so  save  time  and 
get  their  knowledge  at  second  hand,  there 
will  probably  be  a  place  for  such  volumes 
as  Browning's  Heroines. 


Much  the  same  comment  may  be  made 
on  the  various  volumes  of  synopses,  dili- 
gently compiled  by  J.  Walker  McSpad- 
den.  Shakespeare  Synopses  was  first  is- 
sued twelve  years  ago,  and  Dickens  Sy- 
nopses somewhat  more  recently,  while 
now  we  have  not  only  new  editions  of 
these  two  volumes,  but  a  new  addition 
to  the  series,  Waverley  Synopses.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  public  demand  for 
such  helps  to  mental  laziness;  and  if  we 
must  have  them,  then  by  aU  means  let 
us  have  them  done  with  the  patience  and 
accuracy  that  characterise  Mr.  McSpad- 
den's  work.  But  Ivanhoe  in  four  pages, 
The  Pickwick  Papers  in  three  and  a  half 
not  only  are  not  literature,  but  not  even 
an  enticement  to  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  literature;  it  is  like  trying  to  form 
a  conception  of  a  bygone  beauty  from 
her  skeleton. 

Joseph  Conrad,  by  Richard  Curie,  is 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  great  novelist 
who  has  had  to  wait  altogether  too  long 
for  a  proper  recognition.  If  the  author 
errs,  it  is  slightly  on  the  side  of  too  lavish 
apd  indiscriminate  praise,  although  this  is 
the  last  thing  for  which  a  Conrad  en- 
thusiast should  blame  him.  And  he  might 
be  forgiven  for  much  more  partiality  in 
return  for  one  bit  of  fine  discernment,  his 
recognition  that  Conrad's  greatest  book 
is  his  least  known  one,  Nostromo.  That 
is  a  book  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  will  easily  outlive  his 
much  over-estimated  Lord  Jim  and  run 
a  close  competitor  with  those  marvellous 
stories  included  in  Heart  of  Darkness. 
Mr.  Curie  has  done  a  real  service  to  the 
history  of  contemporary  letters. 

Among  the  essayists  who  have  chosen 
to  concern  themselves  primarily  with 
matters  other  than  books,  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler  demands  a  word  of  cordial 
gratitude  for  The  Joyful  Heart.  It  is 
a  blithe  little  book,  brimming  over  with 
spontaneous  optimism.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
his  creed,  such  as  the  following:  "Exu- 
berance IS  the  income  yielded  by  a  wise 
investment  of  one's  vitality;"  "Enthusi- 
asm is  exuberance-with-a-motive ;"  "If 
any  one  hates  to  be  alone  with  himself, 
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the  chances  are  that  he  has  not  much  of 
any  self  to  be  alone  with."  And  in  eluci- 
dation of  this  idea  he  evolves  a  term 
"Auto-G)mrade/'  to  define  that  other 
self  with  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  live ; 
"To  the  artist  in  life — to  the  wise  keeper 
of  the  joyful  heart — solitude  is  solitari- 
ness plus  the  Auto-Comrade."  Isn't 
this  a  wholesome,  cheery,  practical  phi- 
losophy of  life? 

It  is  always  rash  to  make  grandiose 
comparisons;  yet  there  can  scarcely  be 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  if  one 
sa3rs  of  a  hill,  it  is  in  shape  like  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  if  not  in  size;  and  similarly  of 
Simeon  Strunsky's  Belshazzar  Court, 
that  in  kind,  if  not  in  quality,  it  calls  to 
mind  the  genial  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  With  shrewd  discernment 
it  takes  up  the  trivialities  of  life,  the  life 
of  the  apartment  house,  of  the  city 
streets,  of  the  toiling  factories,  of  the 
city's  play  time,  at  the  ball  game,  the 
theatre,  the  opera;  and  as  one  reads  one 
realises  that  it  is  the  trivialities  which 
really  make  up  the  big  moments  of  life. 
Mr.  Strunsky  touches  upon  human  foi- 
bles with  an  indulgent  irony  that  is  dis- 
arming. His  book  has  that  quality  which 
is  becoming  rare:  it  is  companionable. 

Footnotes  to  Life,  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane,  is  a  curious  medley  of  most  di- 
verse comments,  parables,  sermons,  bits 
of  philosophy,  tinged  with  a  pervading 
cheerfulness.  Everything,  Dr.  Crane 
tells  us,  is  for  the  best,  "if  there  were  no 
bad  weather  there  would  be  no  home," 
and  again,  "pain  is  the  cutting-edge  of 
pleasure."  It  is  impossible  to  give  briefly 
anything  of  the  flavour  of  this  volume  ex- 
cept by  quoting,  and  quotations  both 
brief  and  characteristic  are  hard  to  find. 
But  here  is  an  apt  one  on  the  subject 
of  Basking  as  a  Fine  Art:  "Basking  may 
be  defined  as  just  plain,  unadorned,  un- 
mixed living.  .  .  .  All  philosophers  are 
good  baskers." 

The  Book  Fancier,  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, is  precisely  what  its  title  implies; 
it  is  preeminently  for  the  bibliophile,  for 
the  born  lover  of  books,  whatever  his 
purse,  his  hobby,  his  station  in  life.  Your 
ambition  may  be  to  own  a  complete  set 


of  Shakespeare  quartos, — ^well,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald tells  you  not  necessarily  how  it 
can  be  done  again,  but  at  least  how  it 
was  done  once,  and  at  no  excessive  out- 
lay. Or  you  may  love  to  haunt  the 
penny  stands,  always  hoping  against 
hope  that  luck  will  throw  in  your  path 
some  priceless  first  edition.  Here  again, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  much  enlightenment 
for  you.  And  added  to  the  charm  of  his 
subject  is  the  charm  of  style,  that  easy, 
conversational,  unhurried  style,  that  sug- 
gests a  long  gossip  before  a  cheerful  fire 
and  over  a  friendly  glass. 

The  foregoing  volume  is  of  precisely 
the  sort  that  Walter  A.  Munsell  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote,  in  his  Byways  in 
Bookland,  "There  are  books  that  simply 
set  the  mind  roving;  they  make  the  world 
such  a  large  place  and  life  such  a  kaleido- 
scopic thing."  Talking  books,  is  the 
name  he  coins  for  them,  adding  that 
Charles  Lamb  is  a  case  in  point,  "essen- 
tially a  fireside  companion."  Byways  in 
Bookland  itself  possesses  something  of 
the  qualities  it  commends,  and  one  would 
fain  linger ;  but  one  more  quotation  must 
suflice :  "Lent  books,  like  umbrellas,  have 
an  extraordinary  affinity  to  the  Prodigal 
Son,  save  that  they  seldom  if  ever  re- 
turn from  the  far  country." 

Biblical  Libraries,  by  Ernest  Cushing 
Richardson,  has  all  the  thoroughness  and 
all  the  dryness  of  finished  scholarship. 
With  praiseworthy  care  it  defines  its 
terms  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
until  just  what  the  author  means  by  li- 
brary and  what  he  means  by  archives 
could  not  be  confused  even  if  we  per- 
versely undertook  to  confuse  them.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point;  the  material  is 
abundantly  presented  regarding  what  is 
known  of  book  collections  during  Bible 
times,  in  Babylon,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Greece  and  Rome.  And  aside  from 
slight  irritation  due  to  its  heavy  style,  it 
has  its  interest  even  for  the  layman. 

The  Reading  Public,  by  MacGreggor 
Jenkins,  is  a  volume  of  genial,  witty, 
often  incisive  comments  on  the  habits  of 
the  reading  public,  as  seen  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  magazine  editor. 
"Writing,"   he   declares,    "is   a   serious 
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business;  would  that  the  budding  writer 
realised  it.  It  is,  after  all,  self-revela- 
tion." And,  incidentally,  he  throws  out 
numerous  comments  and  bits  of  advice 
which  the  budding  author  might  well 
take  to  heart. 

On  the  contrary,  The  Authors  Craft, 
by  Arnold  Bennett,  is  interesting  not  for 
any  help  that  it  would  give  the  young 
aspirant,  but  for  the  sidelights  that  it 
throws  upon  Bennett  himself.  He  has  a 
curiously  myopic  outlook  upon  English 
fiction ;  he  tells  us  at  considerable  length 
that  "what  undermines  the  renown  of 
Dickens  is  the  growing  conviction  that 
his  mind  was  common";  that  Thack- 
eray's mind  was  "somewhat  incomplete 
for  so  grandiose  a  figure,^'  that  no  one 
would  now  "dream  of  putting  Maupas- 
sant with  the  first  magnitudes,"  and  that 
"the  declension  of  Flaubert  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  phenomena  of  modern 
French  criticism."  And  these  opinions 
he  flings  out  with  an  exasperating  non- 
chalance, as  though  they  were  the  dicta 
of  a  court  of  last  resort.  But  one  ad- 
mission may  fairly  be  gloated  over:  "As 
years  pass,  I  attach  less  and  less  impor- 
tance to  good  technique."  Of  course  he 
does,  his  writings  show  it. 

One  more  volume  on  The  Short  Story, 
this  time  by  E.  A.  Cross,  has  come  to 
swell  the  list.  It  consists  of  a  brief  in- 
troductory essay  and  a  collection  of  more 
or  less  classic  short  stories,  gathered  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  in  the  reprinted  stories ;  and 
since  there  is  practically  nothing  new 
in  the  introduction,  what  is  the  volume's 
reason  for  existence? 

Hints  to  Young  Writers,  by  Orison 
Swett  Marden,  while  not  succeeding  in 
saying  much  that  is  new,  puts  certain 
common-sense  principles  in  a  new  and 
convincing  way.  He  dwells  strongly  on 
the  importance  of  personality  in  writing. 


insists  rightly  that  before  one  can  write 
one  must  have  lived,  and  lauds  highly 
the  capacity  for  taking  pains.  A  young 
writer  might  go  to  a  far  worse  guide 
than  Dr.  Marden. 

No  less  than  three  volumes  on  the 
drama  have  been  issued  almost  simul- 
taneously :  How  to  See  a  Play,  by  Rich- 
ard Burton,  The  Changing  Drama,  by 
Archibald  Henderson,  and  The  Theatre 
of  To-day,  by  Hiram  Kelly  Moderwell. 
Dr.  Burton's  volume  is  confessedly 
aimed  squarely  at  the  theatre-goer,  "it 
hopes  to  offer  a  concise  general  treat- 
ment so  that  the  person  in  the  seat  may 
get  the  most  for  his  money."  And  the 
whole  style  of  the  volume  is  so  sane,  so 
simple  and  direct  that  it  largely  disarms 
criticism.  Professor  Henderson's  volume 
is  far  more  pretentious;  it  undertakes  to 
survey  the  ultra-modern  drama  in  its  en- 
tirety; and  the  result  is  that  the  text 
bristles  with  catalogues  of  names,  both 
of  play  and  of  authors,  that  must  be 
often  meaningless  save  to  the  inveterate 
play-goer  and  play-reader.  There  is  no 
question  of  Professor  Henderson's  erudi- 
tion, but  he  writes  over  the  heads  of 
many  a  reader  quite  capable  of  under- 
standing what  the  author  has  wished  to 
say,  but  has  unfortunately  wrapped  up 
in  obscurity.  As  for  Mr.  Moderwell's 
volume,  the  reviewer  has  only  hearty 
praise.  Quite  unassumingly,  the  author 
has  condensed  into  one  volume  not  only 
a  detailed  account  of  the  newest  stage 
craft,  the  revolving  stage,  the  tricks  of 
electric  lighting,  the  improvements  in 
scene  setting,  but  also  a  very  fair  account 
of  the  younger  dramatists,  English  and 
American,  Russian,  German,  Scandina- 
vian, Italian  and  Spanish;  and  all  this 
without  dogmatism,  but  with  a  sane  sense 
of  proportions.  It  is  a  pleasant  book  to 
read,  and  equally  a  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others. 
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It  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  occasional 
bromidism.  This  advance  apology  cov- 
ers the  statement  that  when  the  storm  is 
raging  outside  it  is  pleasant  indeed  to  dis- 
cover the  manifold  enjoyable  resources  of 
our  own  home.  The  storm  of  man's  de- 
structiveness  now  raging  over  Europe  will 
cause  many  Americans  to  forego  seeking 
winter  sunshine  and  flowers  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  will  be  forced  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  we  have  delightful 
Tropics  at  our  own  shores,  within  neu- 
tral waters,  or  even  under  the  protection 
of  our  own  flag.  All  sorts  and  kinds  of 
Tropics,  too,  and  it  will  do  many  of  our 
roving  sun-seekers  good  to  discover  them. 
For  in  spite  of  crowded  boats  and  trains, 
in  spite  of  seasonal  throngs  at  hotels, 
there  are  still  many  Americans,  intelli- 
gent enough  to  know  better,  who  ask 
whether  it  is  "worth  while"  to  go  to  the 
West  Indies  or  to  South  America. 

Of  course  it  all  depends  upon  what 
one  goes  forth  to  see.  If  to  roam  among 
the  records  of  a  storied  past  imprinted 
on  land  and  people  be  one's  sole  desire, 
our  own  Tropics  do  not  offer  that,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  where  can  be  read  a 
history,  violent  and  bloody,  if  short,  or 
memories  of  forgotten  races.  But  if  the 
longing  be  for  lazy  days  amid  sunshine 
and  blossoms,  for  tropic  nights  heavy 
with  fragrance  when  the  moon  rides 
high  in  the  very  apex  of  heaven,  and  toil 

West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America 
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and  care  seem  dim  and  far  away — ^all 
this  we  have  in  abundance  at  our  very 
doors,  within  their  portals  even.  And 
if  the  mind  of  the  would-be  traveller  be 
that  of  the  explorer,  if  it  be  one  which 
looks  forward  rather  than  backward, 
which  looks  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  past,  we  have  within  our  reach  won- 
derful new  nations  emerging  from  ob- 
scurity, struggling  up  out  of  chaos  into 
an  ordered  existence,  into  an  outlook  of 
broader  hopefulness.  There  are  many 
who  prefer  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  what  man  may  yet  do,  rather  than  to 
linger  amid  memories  of  what  man  has 
once  done. 

The  increased  interest  in  our  own 
tropics  and  their  possibilities  for  business 
and  pleasure,  caused  by  conditions  in 
Europe,  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  world 
of  books.  The  fireside  traveller  who 
would  escape,  in  spirit  at  least,  from  the 
snows  and  gales  of  winter  finds  this 
season  a  rich  choice  of  volumes  dealing 
with  sunny  shores  close  at  hand,  so  close, 
and  so  attractively  described  that  the 
longing  grows  to  take  up  staff  and  beg- 
ging-bowl and  go  forth  in  the  flesh — for 
most  of  us  it  had  better  be  "begging- 
bowl  and  staflF" — the  former  being  the 
most  important!  And  those  fortunate 
enough  to  go  forth  in  the  flesh  will  find 
in  the  group  of  books,  selected  here  from 
many  because  of  a  certain  actuality  of 
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California,  Romantic  and  Beautiful.  By 
George  Wharton  James.  Boston:  The  Page 
Company. 

California.  An  Intimate  History.  By 
Gertrude  Atherton.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper   and  Brothers. 

The  Tourist's  California.  By  Rudi  Ked- 
zie  Wood.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

California  and  the  Far  West.  By  K.  E. 
M.  Dumbell.  New  York:  James  Pott  and 
Company. 
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thought  and  theme,  a  certain  contiguity 
of  interest,  guides  reh'able  and  enlighten- 
ing, and  travelling  companions  offering 
much  entertainment. 

One  lone  author  has  a  record  this 
season  of  offering  at  one  time  three  books 
of  prime  importance  to  readers  whether 
on  business  or  pleasure  bent.  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill,  whose  roamings  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  South  or  Central  Amer- 
ica have  been  as  extensive  as  his  mind 
is  keen  to  remember  and  reason  on  what 
he  sees,  offers  the  result  of  his  travels  in 
two  books  which  might  be  termed  glori- 
fied guide  books,  and  in  one  which  ap- 
peals directly  to  the  many  American  busi- 
ness men  now  asking  themselves  why  we 
cannot,  as  a  nation,  take  under  our  pro- 
tecting wing  that  "orphaned  trade"  of 
South  and  Central  America.  The  two 
books,  Cuba,  Past  and  Present,  and 
Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo,  are  com- 
panion volumes  in  size  and  appearance, 
and  in  the  more  important  quality  of 
value  of  contents.  The  writer's  style  is 
delightful  in  its  straightforward  earnest 
simplicity.  He  manages  to  convey  an 
astonishing  amount  of  useful  and  strik- 
ing information  without  boring  us  even 
when  the  information  takes  the  form  of 
rows  of  figures  and  tables  of  statistics. 
And  the  descriptive  writing  is  free  from 
all  hyperbole,  although  it  shows  honest 
enthusiasm. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  indeed  Our 
Own  Tropics,  and  as  such  have  for 
American  travellers  an  added  interest 
even  beyond  what  the  beautiful  islands 
of  British  West  India  can  offer.  Mr. 
VerrilFs  narrative  of  what  Cuba  was,  is 
and  hopes  to  be,  has  interest  for  many 
others  than  merely  the  traveller — ^whose 
road  the  author  smooths  with  valuable 
advice.  What  Cuba  is  and  hopes  to  be 
attracts  the  writer  most.  With  the  en- 
thusiasm that  carries  conviction  he  tries 
to  make  us  see  this  splendid  Island  at  our 
vety  doors,  the  aims  and  hopes  of  its  peo- 
ple, now  at  last  left  to  develop  them- 
selves and  their  beautiful  country  in  the 
light  of  freedom. 

With   a   soil    unequalled   in    fertility,   an 


ideal  climate,  health  second  to  but  one  land 
in  the  world,  scenery  that  rivals  diat  of 
California  and  the  great  markets  of  Amer- 
ica at  her  doors,  no  country  has  a  more 
brilliant  prospect  than  the  'Tearl  of  the 
Antilles."  .  .  .  All  over  the  fertile  island 
modern  methods  are  pushing  out  the  old, 
and  best  of  all,  the  old-time  customs  are 
giving  way  .  .  .  not  to  a  foreign  invasion 
that  will  destroy  the  national  character, 
language  and  traditions  of  a  people  as  in 
Porto  Rico,  .  .  .  but  to  a  rejuvenation,  a 
transition,  a  newer,  more  liberal,  brighter 
life,  brought  about  by  the  Cubans  themselves 
for  their  own  race  and  children. 

This  quotation  gives  the  key-note  of 
Mr.  Verrill's  book  and  also  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  countries  he  describes  in 
all  three  volumes.  But  while  showing 
the  constructive  explorer  what  rich  store 
of  interest  awaits  him  in  Cuba,  Mr.  Ver- 
rill does  not  forget  the  traveller  who 
longs  for  some  little  touch  of  Old  World 
charm  even  amidst  a  New  World  ac- 
tivity. He  tells  of  charming  little  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  all  over  Cuba,  lazy 
towns  half-Spanish,  half-Indian,  and 
gives  practical  directions  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  journeying  thither.  No  one 
who  purposes  making  Cuba  the  goal  of 
a  winter  or  summer  trip  can  afford  to 
miss  this  book. 

Porto  Rico,  Past  and  Present,  and 
San  Domingo  of  To-day,  is  written  in 
the  same  spirit  of  practical  helpfulness 
to  the  traveller,  and  also  with  the  same 
broad  outlook  for  those  to  whom  new 
countries  mean  something  more  than 
just  another  place  to  spend  money.  But 
here  the  outlook  is  not  so  hopeful.  Mis- 
management, native  and  foreign,  misun- 
derstanding, greed  and  graft  have  black- 
ened the  history  of  these  fair  fertile 
islands  and  arrested  their  natural  de- 
velopment. We  ourselves,  as  a  nation, 
have  not  been  without  blame,  and  we  arc 
still  to-day,  as  Mr.  Verrill  clearly  points 
out,  keeping  Porto  Rico,  with  its  im- 
mense possibilities,  in  a  position  where 
it  is  neither  "fish  flesh  nor  good  red  her- 
ring." Also  we  have  not  yet  grasped  the 
needs  of  the  island  in  our  choice  of  po- 
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litical  representatives,  although  we  have 
a  good  record  to  show  in  the  matter  of 
roads,  sanitation,  and  along  other  lines 
of  helpfulness.  Porto  Rico  is  so  little 
known  to  the  American  traveller  that  this 
book  will  come  as  a  valuable  aid  to  those 
who  would  venture  there.  And  they 
will  find  more  memories  of  the  past  even 
than  in  Cuba,  with  a  sufficiently  hopeful 
share  of  possibilities  for  the  future. 

For  Domingo,  potentially  the  richest 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  the  outlook 
is  not  so  bright.  In  both  its  Republics, 
San  Domingo  and  Haiti,  mismanage- 
ment has  wrought  havoc  with  natural  re- 
sources of  unknown  richness.  The  his- 
tory of  Haiti,  short  but  drenched  in 
blood,  its  pages  reeking  with  violence  of 
every  kind,  is  sufficiently  well  known. 
And  even  Mr.  Verrill,  hopeful  as  he  is 
otherwise,  cannot  see  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  this  beautiful  sunny  land. 
The  prevailing  sombre  hue  of  the  popu- 
lation seems  to  darken  even  his  mental 
horizon.  In  writing  of  Haiti  and  San 
Domingo,  Mr.  Verrill  gives  useful  warn- 
ings as  well  as  useful  hints  to  the  travel- 
ler. He  tells  what  to  expect  and  what 
not  to  expect,  the  latter  being  the  more 
important.  One  fact  alone  of  the  many 
new  ones  he  offers  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
some  who  thought  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  West  Indies — and  this  is  the  bit 
of  information  that  the  population  of 
Porto  Rico  is  330  to  the  square  mile,  a 
density  greater  than  that  of  Germany, 
for  instance,  which  has  only  315  to  the 
square  mile. 

Mr.  Verriirs  third  book.  South  and 
Central  American  Trade  Conditions  of 
To-day,  is  not  intended  for  the  traveller 
but  for  the  stay-at-home  business  man 
anxious  to  annex  that  great  trade  "or- 
phaned" by  the  European  War.  But  it 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the 
real  traveller,  who  wants  to  know  all 
about  the  countries  he  visits,  and  does  not 
confine  himself  to  their  scenic  beauties 
or  possibilities  of  entertainment  alone. 
Mr.  Verrill  is  engagingly  frank  in  show- 
ing us  wherein  the  American  business 
man,  praised  by  himself  and  others  as  a 
model  of  smartness  and  ability,  has  failed 


utterly  in  making  himself  an  influential 
factor  in  the  commercial  development  of 
the  great  South  and  Central  American 
countries  with  their  inexhaustible  mar- 
kets. We  have  failed  because  there  is 
more  of  the  English  in  us  than  just  our 
language — for  we  have  failed  as  Eng- 
land has  failed  in  spite  of  her  immeasur- 
ably longer  practice,  and  we  have  added 
a  few  little  mistakes  peculiarly  our  own. 
To  the  Anglo-Saxon  arrogant  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
other  races  we  have  added  the  American 
"hustle"  attitude  which  does  not  work 
for  the  future  but  wants  to  "put  through 
a  deal  and  close  it  up  quick."  There  is 
sa  much  rich  interest  for  a  student  of 
national  traits  in  this  little  book  of  Mr. 
VerrilFs  that  many  will  read  it  with  de- 
light, even  though  their  paths  lie  far 
from  the  marts  of  trade. 

The  two  books  on  Brazil  on  our  list 
are  very  different  in  theme  and  treat- 
ment, as  different  as  any  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  that  great  country  is 
from  any  other.  Brazil  and  the  Brazil- 
Hans,  by  G.  J.  Bruce,  is  a  clear,  concise 
narrative  of  Brazil  to-day,  with  sufficient 
looking-backward  into  the  past  to  give 
us  a  better  understanding  of  the  present. 
He  portrays  many  different  phases  of 
Brazil  of  to-day,  and  gives  a  hopeful  out- 
look for  the  future.  Much  of  what  he 
says  will  be  new  to  readers  here,  for 
there  are  few  among  us  who  realise  the 
immensity  of  this  republic,  greater  in 
area  than  ours  and  almost  as  diversified 
in  climate  and  possibilities.  Mr.  Bruce 
is  English  and  does  not  spare  his  own 
countrymen  in  what  he  says  of  their  deal- 
ings with  Brazil.  He  says  some  nice 
things  about  us,  however,  but  he  believes 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  our  sister  re- 
public and  what  she  stands  for,  what  she 
is  trying  to  achieve.  His  book  is  a  gold 
mine  of  useful  information,  its  style 
agreeable,  calm,  dispassionate  and  yet 
sympathetic  to  his  theme. 

Mr.  Algot  Lange,  whose  sensational 
exploring  trips  to  the  unknown  Amazon 
regions  of  Brazil  made  his  name  widely 
known  comes  now  with  a  second  book 
on  the  subject.    This  one  is  entitled  The 
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Lower  Amazon,  and  describes  several 
expeditions,  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing, although  perhaps  not  the  most  im- 
portant, was  the  week  he  spent  with  a 
group  of  savages  whose  first  white  ac- 
quaintance he  was. 

Mr.  Lange  writes  most  entertainingly 
of  that  week  and  his  Indian  friends.  He 
tells  us,  furthermore,  much  about  the 
rubber  plantations  of  the  Amazon  region 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  American 
readers  who  have  invested  largely  in  that 
industry.  And  the  pottery  finds  on  the 
Island  of  Marajo  in  the  Amazon  Delta 
are  of  great  importance  from*  the  rich  ar- 
tistry of  their  decorations.  There  is  an 
amiably  intimate  touch  about  Mr. 
Lange's  book,  and  even  his  frequent  com- 
plaining about  unpleasant  conditions, 
hardships  and  so  on,  is  not  as  deterrent 
as  it  might  be  because  it  all  adds  to  the 
intimacy.  We  feel  as  if  we  were  hear- 
ing him  talk,  he  says  so  much  that  most 
narrators  talk  about,  but  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  put  down  in  print.  The 
Tupi  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book 
is  of  value  and  absorbing  interest  to  the 
student  of  languages. 

Then  there  is  California, — California 
which  needs  no  discovering,  but  which 
no  man  ever  can  hope  really  to  know  as 
she  is !  George  Wharton  James  brings 
as  a  Christmas  gift  an  exquisitely  artis- 
tic volume  whose  text  lingers  lovingly 
on  the  many  beauties  of  that  incompar- 
able State.  The  illustrations  and  dainty 
outer  garb  of  the  book  are  worthy  of  the 
charm  of  that  land  of  flowers  and  snows, 
beauty  and  turbulence,  which  is  its 
theme.  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood,  who  has 
made  guide-book  writing  an  art  as  well 
as  a  science,  has  taken  California  for  the 
subject  of  her  latest  explorations.  She 
writes  of  it  with  the  same  mingling  of 
practical  advice  and  comprehension  of 
beauty  that  have  made  her  former  books 
so  popular. 

A  much  simpler  but   equally   useful 


guide  is  the  unpretentious  little  volume, 
California  and  the  Far  West,  compiled 
by  K.  E.  M.  Dumbell.  Its  convenient 
size  and  arrangement  of  contents  make  it 
a  handy  companion  for  the  trip. 

California.  An  Intimate  History,  by 
Gertrude  Atherton,  is  a  book  of  impor- 
tance beyond  its  possible  momentary  use 
by  those  who  would  know  something  of 
the  land  toward  which  their  feet  are  set. 
It  is  some  part  of  the  story  of  California, 
a  story  unequalled  in  the  history  of  civil- 
isation, written  by  our  foremost  woman 
novelist,  who  is  furthermore  a  Califor- 
nian  born,  loving  her  home  with  an  af- 
fection rendered  deeper  by  knowledge  of 
many  other  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
book  is  unique  in  the  alive-ness  with 
which  it  is  written.  This  is  a  quality 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  work,  but  it  is  not  usually  a  quality 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  writing 
of  histories.  The  glow  and  warmth  of 
intimate  humanity  it  imparts  to  the 
chronicling  of  past  and  present  days  in 
California  fully  compensates  by  its  charm 
for  an  occasional  aggressiveness  of  the 
author's  own  personal  and  private  opin- 
ion on  conditions  and  events.  If  it  lacks 
the  impartiality  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  historian,  it  gains  immeasurably  in 
this  human  quality.  And  possibly  the 
facts  narrated  stay  longer  in  our  memory 
when  we  ourselves  agree  or  disagree  vio- 
lently with  the  writer!  Among  the  many 
delightful  quotable  things  in  the  book  we 
count  the  closing  words  of  the  preface, 
where  Mrs.  Atherton  tells  us.  that  she 
"suddenly  remembered  how  many  good 
men  we  have  produced  in  California  and 
what  bad  history  they  have  succeeded  in 
making."  While  this  aphorism  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  her  own  belief,  often 
asserted  in  the  book,  in  the  power  of  some 
"good  man,"  there  is  something  so  fun- 
damentally true  about  it  that  it  may 
stand  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
enigma  that  is  California. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  WORDS 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 

Wistful  words,  singing  words,  come  to  me  at  times, 
And  I  seize  them  lovingly,  weave  them  into  rhymes; 
The  brave  things,  the  fair  things,  that  in  the  world  I  see 
I  marry  to  these  winsome  words  in  song  and  balladry. 

Some  words  they  stand  for  sorrow,  and  some  for  tenderness ; 
They  touch  the  fount  of  tears,  they  fall  as  soft  as  a  caress ; 
They  ring  out  like  a  trumpet,  or  flute-like  'plain  and  plead, 
They  tell  of  noble  happenings  and  glorify  the  deed. 

Sweet  words,  they  are  the  saviours  of  my  dumb-stricken  soul, 
That  give  me  moving  power,  and  vision  of  the  goal ; 
They  heal  a  helpless  cripple  and  make  the  feeble  strong, 
And  break  away  the  prison  bars  for  one  behind  them  long. 

I  cannot  know  the  moment  when  their  coming  may  be  set, 
And  so  I  only  watch  and  wait,  lest  haply  I  forget 
The  bliss  that  means  their  breathing,  the  cadence  of  the  air 
They  play  upon  the  pipes  of  life  to  make  it  smooth  and  fair. 

But  O  the  joy  of  weaving,  and  O  the  beating  heart 
When  come  these  high-born  visitors  from  some  dim  place  apart 
To  bide  with  me  a  little,  and  lift  me  on  a  flame 
Of  love,  and  give  my  longing  a  presence  and  a  name ! 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

Most  people  probably  might  say  off-hand  that  "Salmagundi,  in  i8oy,  was  our 
first  American  magazine.  But  it  came  too  late  for  that  title  by  fifty  years,  and  by 
almost  fifty  magazines.  No  wonder  then  that  in  later  history  the  magazine  had  a 
more  important  place  in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  and  has  still. 
When  one  recollects  how  small  was  the  reading  public  in  our  early  days  and  how 
preternatural ly  given  was  most  of  it  to  the  exclusive  reading  of  devotional  literature, 
the  rapid  emergence  of  the  magazine  is  remarkable.  Nor  were  Irving  and  Paulding 
by  any  means  the  first  to  touch  off  in  lighter  vein  the  amusements  and  follies  of  the 
day.  By  their  time,  indeed,  the  satirical  and  humourous  observer  of  society  had  be- 
come a  stock  figure  of  the  magazine  staff.  High  ideals  had  all  these  magazines,  how- 
ever. Not  in  their  prospectus  alone,  did  they  seek  "to  promote  American  literature, 
morality,  and  patriotism."  America  probably  owes  to  her  magazines  the  wider  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  opinion  than  obtains  in  any  other  country;  and  her  debt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  even  greater  than  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
first  paper  in  Mr.  Algernon  Tassins  series,  to  appear  in  the  February  issue,  will  nat- 
urally deal  with  these  early  and  for  the  most  part  short-lived  attempts  to  popularisf 
reading. 


THE  BOOK  MART 

A  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  by  the  booksellers  throughout 
the  country  between  the   ist  of  November  and  the  xst  of  December: 
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New  York  City... 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md.  .. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn.  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Norfolk,   Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  L 

Rochester,  N.  Y . . 
San  Antonio,  Tex 
St.  Louis,  Mo  — 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash.... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Can.... 

Waco,  Tex 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Blind  Spot 


The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Clarion 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Big  Tremaine 

Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 

Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Wall  of  Partition 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Delia  Blancheflower 
The  Poet 

The  Auction  Block 
Winning  the  Wilderness 

The  Clarion 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

The  Last  Shot 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
How  it  Happened 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug'' 

The  Clarion 

The  Honorable  Percival 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug*' 


2D  ON  List 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 

Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 
One  Clear  Call 
Pen  rod 

One  Clear  Call 
Looking  After  Sandy 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Honorable  Percival 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

Bambi 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Witch 

The  Way  of  the  Strong 
Big  Tremaine 
The  Clean  Heart 

The  Clarion 
The  Poet 

The  Wonderful  Romance 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

Love  Insurance 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Honorable  Percival 
The  Clean  Heart 


Delia  Blancheflower 
The  Wall  of  Partition 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
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The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 
The  Auction  Block 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

PoIIyanna 

Innocent 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Big  Tremaine 
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3D  ON  Liar 
Martha  and  Cupid 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Twenty-fourth  of  June 

The  Honorable  Perciyal 
Kent  Knowles,  ''Quahaug" 
Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 

The  Wonderful  Romance 

The    Patrol   of   the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Way  of  the  Strong 
Innocent 
Pollyanna 

Pollyanna 
Saturday's  Child 
Saturday's  Child 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The   Wife   of   Sir    Isaac 

Harman 
The  Raft 

The    Patrol    of   the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Auction  Block 
Gideon's  Band 

The  Yellow  Ticket 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Pastor's  Wife 
Kent  Knowles/'Quahaug" 
The  Auction  Block 
The  Auction  Block 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Way  of  the  Strong 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Twenty-fourth  of  June 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

Bambi 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Bambi 

The  Wall  of  Partition 


4TH  ON  List 

You   Never   Know   Your 

Luck 
The  Way  of  the  Strong 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Bambi 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 
Night  Watches 
Big  Tremaine 

The   Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Wall  of  Partition 

Love  Insurance 

Bambi 

The   Patrol    of   the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Raft 
The  Encounter 
Bambi 

Bambi 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Way  of  the  Strong 

Anne  of  the  Blossom  Shop 

Twenty-fourth  of  June 
The   Wife   of   Sir   Isaac 

Harman 
The  Things  That  Count 
The  Witch 

Hidden   Children 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Witch 

The  Raft 

The  Honorable  Percival 

Martha  and  Cupid 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The   Wife   of   Sir   Isaac 

Harman 
Bambi 

The  Auction  Block 
The  Wall  of  Partition 

The  Salamander 
The  Last  Shot 


5TH  ON  List 
Looking  After  Sandy 

Street  of  the  Seven  Stars 

Bambi 

The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Witch 
The  Clarion 
The  Pastor's  Wife    • 

Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 

The  Auction  Block 

Saturday's  Child 

The  Way  of  the  Strong 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 

The  Right  Track 

The  Duchess  of  Wrexe 

The   Wife   of   Sir    Isaac 

Harman 
Twenty-fourth  of  June 
The  Last  Shot 

The   Wife   of    Sir    Isaac 

Harman 
Selina 

Perch  of  the  Devil 
Little  Eve  Edgarton 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

The   Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 
How  it  Happened 
Street  of  the  Seven  Stars 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 
The  Clarion 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

Gideon's  Band 

The    Patrol    of    the  Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Witch 

Once  to  Every  Man 

Hidden  Children 

The  Arcadian  Adventures 

of  the  Idle  Rich 
A  Soldier  of  the  Legion 
The    Patrol    of    the  Sun 

Dance  Trail 


6tm  on  Liar 

The    Patrol    of   the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
Innocent 

Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Wall  of  Partition 

Perch  of  the  Devil 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

You   Never   Know   Your 

Luck 
Night  Watches 

Pollyanna 

On  the  Seaboard 
Saturday's  Child 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

A  Soldier  of  the  Legion 
Betty's  Virginia  Christmas 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Hidden   Children 
The  Wall  of  Partition 

Love  Insurance 

The  Honorable  Percival 

Clark's  Field 

The    Patrol    of   the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Salamander 
Gideon's  Band 

The  Clean  Heart 

Martha  and  Cupid 

Bambi 

The  Last  Christian 

Bambi 

Perch  of  the  Devil 
Personality  Plus 
Looking  After  Sandy 

Big  Tremaine 

The  Auction  Block 
Man  and  the  Moment 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Auction  Block 
The  Way  of  the  Strong 
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SALE  OP  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

Tbe  New  York  Poblk  Library,  CircaUdon  Department^  reports  booka  nMMt  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  November  4Sk: 

1.  War  and  America.    Munsterberg. 

2.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.  Graves. 

3.  Technique  of  the  Photo-play.     Sargent 

4.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  BemhardL 

5.  The  Promised  Land.    Antin. 

For  the  week  ending  November  nth: 

1.  How  Germany  Makes  War.    BernhardL 

2.  Germany  and  England.    Cramb. 

3.  War  and  America.    Munsterberg. 

4.  Plays.    Ibsen. 

5.  They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.    Antin. 


For  the  week  ending  November  tZth: 

1.  Behind   die   Veil   in   the   Russian   Court. 

VassilL 

2.  Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

3.  Austria  of  the  Austrians  and  Hungary  of 

die  Hungarians.  Kellner. 

4.  How  Germany  Makes  War.     Bemhardi. 

5.  Germany  and  England.    Cramb. 

For  the  week  ending  November  zsth: 

1.  How  Germany  Makes  War.    Bemhardi. 

2.  PIa3rB.    Shaw. 

3.  Russia  and  the  Russians.    Williams. 

4.  France  from  Behind  the  Veil.     Vassili. 

5.  Collected  Essays.    Eucken. 


Books— NoN-FicnoN— ON  Demand — from  thb  booksellers'  lists 


Pan-Germanism.    Usher. 
Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 
Germany  and  England.    Cramb. 
Germany  and  the  Next  War.     Bemhardi. 
The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.   Heger- 
mann-Lindencrone. 


War  and  America.    Munsterberg. 
What  Men  Live  By.    Cabot 
Half  Hours.    Barrie. 
Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness. 
A  Far  Journey.    Rihbany. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  574 
and  575)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives   10 
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According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (ficdon)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The   Eyes   of   the    World.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.35 216 

2.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail. 

Connor.    (Doran.)  $1.35 109 

3.  Kent  Knowles,  '^Quahaug."    Lincoln. 

(Appleton.)  $1.35  88 

4.  The  Wall  of  Parddon.  Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35 75 

5.  The  Prince  of  Graustark.     McCutch- 

eon.    (Dodd,  Mead.)   $1.30 70 

6.  Bambi.    Cooke.     (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.25    6s 
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Chronicle   and   Comment 


That,  in  the  days  of  struggle  when 
from  New  Orleans  William  Sidney  Por- 

A    n  TT  ^^^  ^^  bombarding  New 

.    '     ^"'^  York     with     manuscripts 

Rejection         ^j^^  Q^jy  ;njjffej.ent  5^^- 

cess,  "The  Emancipation  of  Billy"  was 
rejected  no  less  than  thirteen  times  before 
It  was  accepted,  is  a  bit  of  information 
that  we  culled  the  other  day  from  one  of 
the  plate  matter  pages  of  what,  for  lack 
of  a  more  definite  name,  may  be  called  a 
country  newspaper.  And  O.  Henry  is 
quoted  as  speaking  of  that  tale  as  "as 
good  a  story  as  I  ever  wrote."  Of  course 
another  indication  of  editorial  incapacity, 
of  editorial  idiocy;  another  example  of 
talent  unrecognised  to  soften  the  sting  of 
that  last  conventional  slip  of  magazine 
rejection.  Thirteen  editors  "turned 
down"  "as  good  a  story"  as  O.  Henry 
ever  wrote.  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 
At  first  thought  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  point  to  the  argument. 
But  then,  turning  the  matter  over  in  the 
mind,  there  is  found  another  side  to  the 
question.  "The  Emancipation  of  Billy" 
in  1902  or  in  1909  was,  in  point  of 
quality,  the  same  story.  But  as  a  dish  to 
be  served  up  to  a  certain  circle  of  maga- 
zine readers  it  was  a  very  different  mat- 
ter. It  was  to  a  degree  the  O.  Henry 
flavour  of  caviare.  In  1902  the  reader's 
palate  had  not  yet  been  accustomed  to 
that  particular  flavour.  The  dish  in 
many  cases  would  have  been  laid  aside 
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untasted  or  unfinished  as  having  an  un- 
familiar taste.  And,  after  all,  to  con- 
tinue the  culinary  figure  of  speech,  the 
undiscerning  editor  of  1902  was  only  the 
chef,  or  at  most,  the  maitre  d'hoteL 

•  •  • 

Every  one  recalls  how,  in  The  New- 
comes,  Thackeray  killed  the  mother  of 
Lord  Farintosh  only  to  bring  her  back 
to  life  a  few  chapters  later ;  how,  on  one 
occasion  in  The  Adventures  of  Philip, 
he  called  Philip  Firmin  Clive  Newcome ; 
how,  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Dickens  made 
Squeers,  in  one  breath,  order  the  pupils 
of  Dotheboys  Hall  to  crack  the  ice  in 
the  pond  and  weed  the  garden.  Fiction 
is  rich  in  these  little  authors'  "breaks." 
We  wonder  how  many  of  the  readers  of 
O.  Henry  detected  a  curious  blunder  in 
"Thimble,  Thimble!",  that  delightful 
little  comedy  of  "the  old  Nigger  Man, 
the  Hunting-Case  Watch,  and  the  Open- 
Faced  Question — mostly  borrowed,"  to 
use  O.  Henry's  words,  "from  the  late 
Mr.  Frank  Stockton,  as  you  will  con- 
clude." 

•  •  • 

Some  little  time  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Europe  there  appeared  in 

"Bob"  Davis     ^^^   papers    a   news    item 

from  Paris  that  had  a 
particular  thrill.  The  French  Govern- 
ment had  sought  out  an  old  man  in  his 
nineties   for   the   purpose   of   bestowing 
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itoanr  h.  oavu 

upon  him  honours  for  a  deed  of  many 
years  ago.  Back  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  this  nonogenarian, 
then  a  youth  in  his  early  twenties,  had 
been  a  bugler  serving  mth  the  French 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  work  of  wresting 
Northern  Africa  from  the  fierce  native 
tribes.  In  the  course  of  a  bloody  bor- 
der battle  he  was  captured  and  led  into 
the  presence  of  the  Arab  leader.  It  was 
a  critical  moment  in  the  conflict  and  the 
Arab  chief  thought  to  win  the  day  by 
a  ruse.  "Do  you  wish  to  escape  the 
torture?"  he  said  to  the  prisoner  before 
him.  "Then  blow  the  Retreat."  The 
Frenchman  raised  the  bugle  to  his  lips 
and  sounded,  not  the  Retreat,  but  the 
Charge.  With  yells  his  comrades  came 
dashing  on,  and  the  Arabs  broke  and 
fled.  That,  substantially,  was  the  basis 
of  If^e  Are  French,  a  story  which  bears 
the  names  of  Percy  Poore  Shcehan  and 
Robert  H.  Davis. 

To  those  persons  who  merely  read  fic- 
tion and  do  not  write  it,  the  name  of 
Robert  H.  Davis  may  come  as  the  name 


of  a  stranger.  But  to  the  world  of  writ- 
ers, editors,  and  publishers  his  is  an  in- 
fluence whose  power  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate. Last  summer  we  printed  in 
these  columns  a  symposium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  stories  of  the 
late  O.  Henry  enjoyed  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  popularity.  We  wanted  an  edi- 
torial opinion  and  naturally  turned  to 
Mr.  Davis  as  the  man  who  had  read, 
accepted,  and  rejected  more  short  stories 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  His 
wide  acquaintance  can  be  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote.  Some  years  ago  he  and  a 
friend  were  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  horseback.  One  night  they 
were  riding  through  a  snow  storm,  far 
from  ariy  human  habitation.  "Somewhat 
lonely, '  remarked  Mr.  Davis.  "Yes," 
replied  his  companion,  "but  111  bet  be- 
fore morning  we  will  meet  someone  who 
knows  you."  Within  twenty  minutes  a 
figure  appeared  out  of  the  darkness,  a 
lamp  was  flashed,  and  a  friendly  voice 
cried  out,  "Hello,  Bob!" 

The  continuation  of  the  war  has  not 
lessened  the  number  of  English  authors 
Visito  ^^°  iisve  visited  this  coun- 

try. Following  the  brief 
tour  of  A.  E.  W,  Mason,  and  of  Sir 
James  Barrie,  who  has  finally  begun  to 
publish  his  plays,  beginning  with  The 
Admirable  Crichton,  and  Half  Hours, 
Messrs.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Frank 
Harris  have  been  in  America.  Mr. 
Jones  has  not  only  supervised  the  appear- 
ance of  his  play,  The  Lie,  but  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  publication,  this 
spring,  of  two  books.  The  Theatre  0/ 
Ideas,  and  The  Lie. 

The  other  Englishman  who  seems  quite 
happy  to  remain  in  America,  Mr.  Frank 
Harris,  author  of  The  Bomb,  The  Man 
Shatespere,  Monies  the  Matador,  will 
perhaps  be  somewhat  oflended  at  being 
called  an  Englishman.  Though  he  has 
for  years  lived  in  London,  he  is  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  a  Parisian  by  choice  and, 
just  now,  an  American  by  residence.  Of 
the  present  war  it  was  Mr.  Harris  who 
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first  said,  "Yes,  the  Russians  will  fight  ris's  first  glimpse  of  America.     Indeed, 

to  the  last  Russian;  the  Germans  will  he  knows  it  as  do  few  Americans,  and 

light  to  the  last  German;  and  the  Eng-  The  Bomb  was  one  of  the  first  novels 

lish,  oh  yes,  the  English  will  fight  to  the  to  show  the  roaring  beauty  and  drama 

last  Frenchman."    This  is  not  Mr.  Har-  of  Chicago,  the  most  American  of  cities. 


C.   K.   CBESrERTON,    WHO    AT   THE   TIME    OF    PRE3EKT   WRrTtHC,    13    REPORTED   TO    BE    IN    A    CRmCAL 
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of  all  collaborators,  has  frankly  recog- 
nised the  fallacy  of  this  method  of  literary 
production : 

Of  two  collaborators,  one  is  geoerallf  a 
dupe,  and  that  one  is  the  man  of  talent 
Far  your  collaborator  is  like  a  passenger 
who  has  embarked  on  the  same  ship  with 
you  and  nho  gradually  reveals  to  you  that 
he  does  not  know  hon  to  iwim;  you  have 
to  keep  him  afloat  when  shipwreck  comes — 
thereby  ruDning  the  risk  of  drowoing  your- 


self— and  when  you  reach  land,  he  gttei 
about  everywhete  declaring  that  witboot 
him  you  would   have  perished ! 

Even  so  independent  a  genius  and  in- 
defatigable a  workman  as  Balzac  began 
his  literary  career  by  collaborating,  his 
early  sensational  pot-boilers,  Jean-Louis 
and  L'Heritire  dt  Birague  being  pro- 
duced with  the  assistance  of  Auguste  le 
Poitevin  de  I'Egreville,  each  of  the  joint 
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authors  signing  with  anagrams  of  their 
respective  names,  "Lord  R'Hoone"  and 
"Viellergle," — after  the  classic  example 
of  Voltaire, — a  method,  by  the  way,  of 
quite  venerable  antiquity;  any  one  hav- 
ing curiosity  in  this  regard  may  find  in 
an  early  issue  of  Notes  and  Queries  a 
list  of  more  than  a  hundred  similar  ana- 
grams used  as  pseudonyms  by  authors 
ranging  from  the  early  church  fathers 
downward  through  the  middle  ages  to 
modern  times.  But  with  Balzac  collabo- 
ration was  merely  a  first  step  toward  in- 
dependence, as  creeping  is  to  a  child  be- 
fore it  can  stand  aldne.  And  the  same 
thing  holds  true  of  another  famous 
French  novelist,  George  Sand.  The  story 
of  her  attempted  collaboration  with  Jules 
Sandeau  has  passed  into  a  much  distorted 
legend.  According  to  the  popular  ver- 
sion, the  two  prospective  collaborators 
mapped  out  a  scenario  of  their  future  vol- 
ume, with  chapters,  title-headings  and  so 
forth,  and  allotted  to  each  other  their 
respective  shares  of  the  work,  before 
separating  for  the  summer. 


George,  that's  it,  George  Sand!"  And 
George  Sand  it  remained  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


Upon  her  return  to  Paris,  George 
Sand,  then  plain  Madame  Dudevant, 
promptly  greeted  Sandeau  with  inquiries 
regarding  their  proposed  masterpiece. 
"Have  you  done  your  half?"  asked  San- 
deau. "Yes,"  came  the  triumphant  an- 
swer, "have  you  done  yours?"  Sandeau 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
not.  "Well,  I  have!"  retorted  George- 
Sand,  waving  the  finished  manuscript  be- 
fore him.  Then,  continues  the  legend, 
the  question  arose  as  to  what  signature 
the  young  authoress  should  choose.  "Sign 
it  Sand,"  suggested  the  author  of  Mile. 
de  la  Segliere,  "since  you  have  done  my 
half  of  the  book,  it  is  only  fair  that  you 
should  have  the  use  of  half  of  my  name." 
"But  what  shall  I  do  for  a  first  name?" 
asked  the  new-fledged  author  of  Indiana, 
— for  such  happens  to  be  the  book  that 
so  narrowly  escaped  the  spoiling  touch 
of  another  hand.  "Why,  that  is  simple," 
rejoined  Sandeau,  glancing  up  at  the  cal- 
endar on  the  opposite  wall.  "It  happens 
to  be  St.   George's  day, — call  yourself 


The  real  facts,  as  given  by  recent  biog- 
raphers, are  somewhat  different,  Sandeau 
and  George  Sand  had  been  collaborating 
for  more  than  ,a  year  before  Indiana  was 
conceived  and  drafted.  There  had  been 
several  short  stories  and  then  a  novel 
bearing  the  old-fashioned  flamboyant 
title,  Rose  et  Blanche,  ou  La  Come- 
dienne et  La  Religieuse,  all  their  joint 
work  being  signed  "Jules  Sand."  The 
novel  had  little  success,  and  it  deserved 
little,  being  a  bad  piece  of  literary  car- 
pentry, in  which,  as  French  "critics  are 
agreed,  the  respective  shares  of  the  work 
can  easily  be  identified.  That  George 
Sand  herself  had  scant  respect  for  it  is 
shown  by  the  following  passage  from  an 
early  letter: 

Monstrosities  are  in  vogue,  so  we  must 
invent  monstrosities.  I  am  bringing  forth 
a  very  pleasant  one  just  at  present. 

•  •  • 

But  while  Rose  et  Blanche  failed  to 
sell,  it  did  attract  the  attention  of  an- 
other publisher,  who  contracted  with  the 
authors  for  a  second  novel;  and  it  was 
this  of  which  George  Sand  wrote  both 
her  half  and  that  of  Sandeau  during  her 
two  months'  sojourn  at  Nahant.  And, 
alas  for  the  apt  little  legend,  the  author's 
life-long  pseudonym  was  not  a  sudden 
flash  of  inspiration  on  the  part  of  San- 
deau, but  the  result  of  much  discussion 
and  a  final  compromise,  the  publisher 
naturally  wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  signature  already  made  familiar 
through  Rose  et  Blanche,  while  it  was 
equally  natural  for  Sandeau  to  object  to 
the  full  use  of  his  signature  to  a  book 
in  which  he  had  no  share.  As  for 
"George,"  the  saints*  calendar  played  no 
part  in  its  choice;  it  was,  as  a  recent 
biographer  points  out,  the  one  simple, 
logical  choice,  presgue  synonyme  de  Ber- 
richon,  a  name  as  typical  of  George 
Sand's  native  district  as  Johnny  Bull  or 
Tommy  Atkins  are  of  England  and  the 
British  army. 
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Of  more  recent  examples  of  collabora- 
tion, prolonged,  successful,  famous,  one 
recalls  at  once  the  cases  of  Edmond  and 
Jules  De  Goncourt,  of  Paul  and  Victor 
MarEueritte,  and  of  Joseph  Rosny  and 
Justin  Boex,  writing  under  the  name  of 
J.-H.  Rosny.  Isolated  and  sporadic  cases 
are  too  numerous  to  catalogue.  Even 
Pierre  Loti  recently  collaborated  with 
Judith  Gautier  on  that  widely  adver- 
tised Chinese  play,  The  Daughter  ^of 
Heaven.  But  if  we  should  take  up  the 
question  of  dramatic  collaboration  then 
we  should  be  lost  indeed,  for  the  instances 
are  literally  legion.  Practically  every  suc- 
cessful French  novelist  has  sooner  or 
later  attempted  to  dramatise  one  or  more 
of  his  novels,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  has  invoked  the  expert  aid  of 
a  professional  playwright  to  help  him 
with  his  unfamiliar  task.  Daudet,  for 
instance,  had  the  help  of  three  or  four 
different  dramatists,  among  (others, 
Adolphe  Bclot,  in  the  case  of  Froment 
Jeune  el  Risler  A'tne,  and  of  "Pierre 
Elzear"  in  the  case  of  Le  Nabob. 


Before  discussing,  as  a  book,  Lieu- 
tenant Bilse's  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town 
Th«Garri.on  i^"' .^^^X.^^T'^  Gar- 
Town  ntson),   which    m    a   new 

form  has  just  been  issued 
for  English  and  American  readers  by  the 
John  Lane  Company  of  London  and 
New  York,  it  is  worth  while  recalling 
briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
originally  appeared,  and  the  impression 
it  made  not  only  in  Germany  but 
throughout  all  Europe,  The  author, 
Oswald  Fritz  Bilse,  was  born  in  Kirn 
on  the  River  Nahe  in  March,  1878.  His 
father  was  head  master  of  a  school  in 
Thiiringen,  where  young  Bilse  was  edu- 


cated until  the  time  came  for  his  transfer 
to  the  gymnasium  at  Eisenach.  In  1896 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the  army, 
as  he  had  formed  a  taste  for  military 
life.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant.  From  Cassel,  where  he  was 
first  stationed,  he  was  sent  to  Forbach, 
which  was  later  easily  recognised  as  the 
setting  of  Aus  Eintr  Kleinen  Garnison, 
That  whatever  illusions  about  army  life 
he  had  had  were  dispelled  by  his  For- 
bach experiences,  the  book  effectually 
shows.  In  1903,  having  completed  the 
novel  and  arranged  for  its  publication, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  decided 
to  study  painting  at  the  Beaux-Arts  in 
Berlin.  Had  the  resignation  been  ac- 
cepted before  the  appearance  of  the  book 
action  against  him  would  have  been  im- 
possible. But  being  stil!  on  the  army 
list  he  was  arrested  for  disobeying  the 
stringent  military  order  that-  no  officer 
is  permitted  to  publish  any  work  without 
the  consent  of  the  authorities,  for  libel- 
ling his  superiors  and  comrades,  and  was 
brought  up  for  trial  by  court-martial. 
The  trial  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  of  November,  1903,  Despitt 
his  defence  that  his  novel  was  only  a 
work  of  imagination,  he  was  found 
guilty,  condemned  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  to  dismissal   from  the 

The  reasons  for  this  new  edition  of 
Life  in  a  Garrison  Town  In  English  at 
the  present  time  are  perfectly  obvious. 
In  the  first  place  the  book  is  likely  to 
have  a  sale  that  It  could  not  have  had  a 
year  ago,  and  In  the  second  place  It  was 
felt  that  it  would  present  the  Gennan 
military  system  In  an  exceedingly  unfa- 
vourable light.     It  certainly  does  that. 
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It  is  a  seamy,  sordid,  vulgar,  uninspired 
existence  that  Bilse  has  portrayed.  His 
officers  have  all  the  viciousness  of  Kip- 
ling's "Love  O*  Woman"  without  any 
of  the  latter's  curious  charm.  His  offi- 
cers* wives  approximate  Judy  Sheehy  of 
"The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd"  at  her 
worst.  But  is  the  presentation  quite 
fair?  The  fact  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Bilse's  book  does 
not  affect  that  aspect  of  the  case  in  the 
least.     In  other  armies,  the  French  and 


the  English,  for  example,  are  there  not 
officers  over  addicted  to  drink,  officers 
pursuing  the  wives  of  their  comrades, 
officers  stumbling  along  to  ruin  under  an 
ever-increasing  load  of  debt?  Is  not  this 
the  evil  form  of  garrison  life  in  any  other 
army  as  well  as  the  German?  Officers 
who  are  adulterers,  spendthrifts,  incom- 
petents will*  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Zola,  Maupassant,  and  Daudet,  not  to 
mention  Les  Maritimes,  which  exposed 
the  life  of  naval  society  at  Toulon  in 
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much  the  same  manner  as  the  life  in 
Forbach  is  revealed  by  Lieutenant  Bilse! 
There  is  but  one  phase  of  Bilse's  book 
which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  another 
service.  No  novel  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can, or  French,  or  English  army  life 
could  possibly  depict  an  officer  lashing 
the  man  under  him  across  the  face  with 
a  riding  whip.  But  again,  be  fair.  That 
is  not  an  invention  of  the  modern  system, 
the  system  which  constructed  the  siege 
guns  that  shattered  Liege,  and  invented 
the  CQats  of  invisible  grey  green.  It  is 
only  a  tradition  of  the  great  Frederick 
that  has  held.  "I  have  seen,"  related 
Barry  Lyndon,  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Prussian  service  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, into  which  he  had  been  crimped, 
"a  little  ensign  of  fifteen  call  out  a  man 
of  fifty  from  the  ranks,  a  man  who  had 
been  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  he  has 
stood  presenting  arms,  and  sobbing  and 
howling  like  a  baby,  while  the  young 
wretch  lashed  him."  So  when  Lieu- 
tenant Borgert  whips  his  orderly,  and 
Sergeant  Major  Roth  holds  his  corporal^s 
head  in  such  a  position  that  the  face  re- 
ceives the  full  force  of  the  kick  of  a 


frightened  and  infuriated  horse,  they  are 
simply  carrying  out  disciplinary  measures 
prescribed  by  Prussia's  greatest  monarch, 
and  felt  by  him  to  have  been  necessary  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  service.  The 
present  edition  of  Life  in  a  Garrison 
Town  has  a  foreword  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Dreiser.  How  badly  the  author  of  Sis- 
ter Carrie  does  write! 


•  • 


The  author  of  the  entertaining  The 
German  Army  from  Within  (George 
H.  Doran  Company)  contends  that  Life 
in  a  Garrison  Town,  though  essentially 
accurate,  was  in  a  measure  unfair,  be- 
cause the  regiment  described  by  Lieu- 
tenant Bilse  was  one  of  those  regiments 
which,  being  regarded  as  of  compara- 
tively inferior  quality,  are  assigned  to  the 
unpopular  and  uncomfortable  frontier 
posts.  The  officers  of  such  regiments 
are  keenly  conscious  of  this  discrimina- 
tion, consequently  are  suspicious  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  civilians  about  them, 
and  in  order  to  emphasise  their  dignity 
and  importance  are  inclined  often  to  as- 
sume attitudes  of  excessive  harshness. 
That  argun\ent  could  not  be  brought  for- 
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ward  in  extenuation  of  Baron  von 
Schlicht's  Lift  in  a  German  Crack  Regi- 
ment, for  the  "Golden  Butterflies"  are 
stationed  at  Berlin,  and  the  officers  are 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  Prussian  no- 
bility. To  this  regiment,  by  the  Kaiser's 
own  order,  is  transferred  Lieutenant 
Winkler,  a  young  man  of  fine  appear- 
ance and  exceptional  talents,  but  lacking 
the  essential  "von,"  and  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer.  Thrust  into  the 
society  of  his  aristocratic  fellow-oflicers 
he  is  speedily  made  to  feel  the  immensity 
of  the  intervening  gulf.  Published  a 
year  after  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town. 
forty  thousand  copies  of  Life  in  a  Ger- 
man Crack  Regiment  were  sold  before 
the  book  was  suppressed  by  the  German 
government.  The  indignation  aroused 
in  military  circles  against  Baron  von 
Schlicht  (this  is  a  pen  name,  the  author's 


actual  name  Is  Count  von  Baudissin) 
was  all  the  greater  because  he  himself  be- 
longed to  the  old  nobility  which  he  so 
freely  criticised.  Incidentally,  because 
of  its  faithful  impression  of  German  mili- 
tary life.  Life  in  a  German  Crack  Regi- 
ment was  adopted  for  his  course  In  mod- 
ern history  by  Professor  Charles  Sey- 
mour, of  Yale. 


Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  meat  of 
Baron  von  Schlicht's  arraignment  of  the 
young  Prussian  officer  in  his  relations  to 
Berlin  society. 

"Certainly,"  George  agreed,  "ihat  is  why 
I  *m  astonished  (hat  our  officers  don't  feel 
like  that.  If  only  the  girls,  who  so  often 
regard  a  lieutenant  as  the  paragon  of  per- 
fection, knew,  or  could  hear  with  their  own 
ear*  horn  the  officers  talk  about  them   after 
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ihey  have  been  to  an  entertainment,  the; 
would  bluih  with  sbame,  and  a  lieutenant 
would  soon  ceaie  to  be  their  ideal.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions,  thank  God  t  but 
moat  of  my  fellow-officers  are  as  I  have  just 
described,  and  it  is  ibe  same  in  other  regi- 
ments; to  them  a  woman  is  just  like  a  horse 
— a  thing  to  be  eiamined  and  appraised. 
How  is  it,  I  wonder,  thai  a  young  girl  is 
of  so  little  account  lo  a  lieutenant,  that  he 
talks  of  her  without  the  least  respect?  I 
have  often  thought  over  the  matter.  I*  it, 
perhaps,  due  to  their  education?  MoM  of 
them  grow  up  in  the  regiment;  they  have 
no  home  life;  they  only  see  their  sisters  and 
their  friends  when  on  leave;  as  cadets,  they 
go  into  Society  to  make  conquests,  and  each 


conquest  helps  lo  lower  all  young  girli  in 
their  eyes.  Perhaps  the  girls  themselvea 
are  to  a  certain  extent  answerable  for  thia 
state  of  affairs.  In  Society  there  exists  no 
one  but  a  lieutenant  for  them,  they  ignore 
a  civilian,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  reserve 
officer.  The  lieutenant  simply  goes  about 
in  pursuit  of  conquest,  and  often  be  wins 
the  victory  only  too  easily.  I  cannot  speak 
of  this  from  experience.  I  am  a  stranger 
here,  but  I  have  often  heard  of  my  com- 
rades talk  of  young  girU  who  push  tbena- 
aelves  forward,  send  them  love-letters,  and 
who  do  not  even  wait  until  they  are  asked 
to  give  a  rendezvous,  but  ask  permission  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  officers,  either  in  a 
friend's  house,  or  in  the  officers'  quarteri." 
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When  George  Brandes  in  his  first  let- 
ter to  Fricdrich  Nietzsche  referred  to 
Brand  d  ^'"'^  writer's  "aristocratic 
N*  tzuh  radicalism,"  the  latter  was 

greatly  pleased  and  wrote 
back  to  Brandes:  "The  expression  'aristo- 
cratic radicalism,'  which  you  employ,  is 
very  good.  It  is,  permit  mc  to  say,  the 
cleverest  thing  I  have  yet  read  about  my- 
self." Hence  it  was  natural  that  the 
Danish  critic  should  entitle  the  lecture 
which  he  delivered  on  Nietzsche  in  1889, 
"An  Essay  on  Aristocratic  Radicalism." 
This  lecture,  together  with  the  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between  (he  two 
men  during  the  two  years,  1887-1888, 
immediately  preceding  the  German  phi- 
losopher's break-down,  and  some  other 
matter,  is  now  published  in  an  English 
translation  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Famous  now  is  the  brief  epistle  with 
which  Nietzsche  suddenly  terminated 
what  had  been  a  very  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic exchange  of  views  and  compli- 
ments. It  arrived  unstamped,  without 
date  or  address,  and  was  written  in  a 


large  hand  on  a  piece  of  paper  (not  note- 
paper)  ruled  in  pencil,  such  as  children 
use.  It  was  post-marked:  Turin,  Jan- 
uary 4,  i88g,  and  read  as  follows: 

To  THE  Friend  George: 

When  once  you  bad  discovered  me,  U  wai 
easy  enough  to  Rod  me:  the  difficulty  now  i* 
to  get  rid  of  me.  .  .  . 

The  CuoaFiEO. 

Commenting  on  this  strange  explosion 
Brandes  writes:  "As  Herr  Max  Nordau 
has  attempted  with  incredible  coarseness 
to  brand  Nietzsche's  whole  life-work  as 
the  production  of  a  madman,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  signs  of  powerful 
exaltation  only  appear  in  the  last  letter 
but  one,  and  that  insanity  is  only  evident 
in  the  last  letter  of  all,  and  then  not  in 
an  unqualified  form." 

As  for  the  discussion  which  is  now 
raging  about  Nietzsche  and  his  relation 
to  the  causes  of  the  present  war  and  to 
the  question  of  German  culture,  it  is  in- 
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teresting  to  quote  from  Brandes's  lecture 
the  following  passage  condensing  the  sub- 
stance of  Nietzsche's  attack  on  David 
Strauss,  who  represented  the  last  word 
in  German  culture  at  that  day.  A  year 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
the  Franco-German  War.  Never,  says 
Brandes,  had  the  waves  of  German  self- 
esteem  run  so  high.  The  exultation  of 
victory  had  passed  into  a  tumultuous  self- 
glorification.  The  universal  view  was 
that  German  culture  had  vanquished 
French.  Then  this  voice  made  itself 
heard,  saying: 

Admitting  that  this  was  really  a  conflict 
between  two  civilisations,  there  would  still 
be  no  reason  for  crowning  the  victorious  one ; 
we  should  first  have  to  know  what  the  van- 
quished one  was  worth;  if  its  value  was  very 
slight — and  this  is  what  is  said  of  French 
culture — then  there  can  be  no  great  honour 
in  the  victory.  But  in  the  next  place  there 
can  be  no  question  at  all  in  this  case  of  a 
victory  of  German  culture;  partly  because 
French  culture  still  persists,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Germans,  now  as  heretofore,  are 
dependent  on  it.  It  was  military  discipline, 
natural  bravery,  endurance,  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  and  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  led,  in  short,  factors  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  culture,  which  gave  Ger- 
many the  victory.  But  finally  and  above  all, 
German  culture  was  not  victorious  for  the 
good  reason  that  Germany  as  yet  has  noth- 
ing that  can  be  called  culture. 

In  support  of  this  contention  he  ap- 
pealed to  a  saying  of  Goethe  to  Ecker- 
man:  "We  Germans  are  of  yesterday. 
No  doubt  in  the  last  hundred  years  we 
have  been  cultivating  ourselves  quite  dili- 
gently, but  it  may  take  a  few  centuries 
yet  before  our  countrymen  have  absorbed 
sufficient  intellect  and  higher  culture  to 
be  said  of  them  that  it  is  a  long  time  since 
they  were  barbarians."  Yet  it  was  only 
a  year,  as  Brandes  reminds  us,  since 
Nietzsche,  himself,  in  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy,  had  formed  the  greatest  expec- 
tations of  Germany*s  future,  had  looked 
forward  to  her  speedy  liberation  from  the 
leading-strings  of  Latin  civilisation.    But 


"the  intellectual  decline,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  date  indisputably  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire,  now  made  hira 
oppose  a  ruthless  defiance  to  the  prevail- 
ing popular  sentiment."  And  far  from 
becoming  more,  Nietzsche  rather  became 
less  and  less,  disposed  to  allow  the  claims 
of  his  countrymen.  Even  in  the  sphere 
of  music,  where  he  had  originally  hailed 
Wagner  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  na- 
tional dispensation,  he  turned  his  face  to 
France  and  put  Bizet  in  the  place  of  the 
poet  of  Tristan  and  Parsifal, 


•  • 


Speaking  of  culture,  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
Brooks    presents    a    somewhat    original 

•'*    '    ^  cipal  apostles  of  the  Eng- 

lish article,  the  late  John  Addington 
Symonds,  in  a  recent  biographical  study 
of  that  writer.  In  his  preface  he  writes : 
"Only  a  handful  of  his  closest  friends 
ever  guessed  the  peculiar  spiritual 
tragedy  which  accompanied  the  develop- 
ment of  a  life  in  so  many  ways  out- 
wardly tragic.  As  it  is  chronicled  in  his 
private  memoranda  it  presents  the  only 
really  close  parallel  to  the  more  familiar 
tragedy  of  Amiel  which  is  recorded  in 
English  literature.  Psychologically  the 
case  of  Symonds  has  a  unique  interest." 
What  this  psychological  case  of  Symonds 
was  may  be  glimpsed  from  the  passage 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "Conclusion," 
where  Mr.  Brooks  describes  his  subject 
as  "neurotic  from  birth,  suppressed  and 
misdirected  in  education,  turned  by  early 
environment  and  by  natural  affinity  into 
certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  chan- 
nels, pressed  into  speculation  by  dogmatic 
surroundings  and  aesthetic  study,  his  nat- 
urally febrile  constitution  shattered  by 
over-stimulation,  by  wanting  vitality  de- 
nied robust  creation,  by  disease  made  a 
wanderer,  by  disease  and  wandering  to- 
gether aroused  to  an  unending,  fretful 
activity."  Of  his  writings,  which  have 
been  the  vade  mecum  of  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations of  hungry  seekers  after  culture, 
Mr.  Brooks  expresses  the  opinion  that 
they  "do  not  stand  together  as  do  those 
of  Arnold  or  Ruskin.    There  has  never 
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been  a  collected  edition  6i  his  works, 
and  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  is  inconceiv- 
able. With  all  their  community  of  tone 
and  subject,  their  marked  evolution  of 
style,  their  consistently  delivered  mes- 
sage, they  lack  that  highest  unifying 
bond  of  personality.  Some  of  them  are 
isolated  popular  handbooks,  others  are 
esoteric  and  for  the  few,  others  again 
are  merely  mediocre  and  have  been  for- 
gotten. Individually  they  appeal  to 
many  different  types  of  mind.  Taken  to- 
gether they  do  not  supply  any  composite 
human  demand,  nor  arc  they  powerful 
enough  to  create  any  such  demand.  They 
are  indeed  rather  the  product  of  energy 
than  of  power." 

In  a  recent  review  of  Mr.  Vachell — 
no  longer  Nicholas! — Lindsay's  new  vol- 
A  Poem  of  "°'^'  ^*'  Congo  and 
Pedisree  Other   Poems,    the   critic 

*^  quotes    from    a    personal 

letter  in  which  the  poet  indicates   the 


mation,  (ii)  The  Songs  of  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  and  (12)  'The  Souls  of  Black 
Folks,'  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois."  Surely 
there  are  few  poems  that  could  show  such 
a  pedigree,  but  the  practice  of  supplying 
one  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  inno- 
vation that  might,  with  advantage,  be 
followed  by  other  poets. 

A  French  poet,  Charles  Peguy,  fell 
recently  on  the  £ring-line.  Although  he 
Cha  I  ^^  played  an  active  and  va- 
p,  ried  part  in  the  Parisian  life 

™'  of  letters  for  some  years — he 
was  one  of  those  writers  who  rallied, 
with  Zola,  to  the  defence  of  Dreyfus — 
his  name  was  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet  his  influence  was  considerable 
in  that  new  spiritual,  nationalistic  propa- 
ganda that  has  done  so  much  to  change 
the  temperature  and  ideals  of  French  life 
and  literature  during  the  last  decade.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Bergson  and  with  Romain 
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RoUand,  and  that  with  them  he  forms  a 
significant  triumvirate,  of  which  literary 
history  will  hereafter  have  to  take  ac- 
count. Peguy's  own  great  work,  whose 
form  must  necessarily  keep  it  forever 
from  being  as  well  known  as  Jtan  Ckris- 
topke  and  L'Evoluiion  Creatrice,  is  his 
poem  dealing  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  and 
suggested  to  him  doubtless  by  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  five  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  LL.Pucelle.  Although  this 
poem  ran  through  many  successive  vol- 
umes, and  must  now  remain  unfinished, 
it  never  went  beyond  the  initial  conver- 
sation between  Jeanne  and  the  angel  sent 
by  God  to  prepare  her  to  become  one  of 
His  saints.  The  spirit  of  the  poem  is  in 
the  highest  degree  mystical,  but  it  is  en- 
livened by  many  whim«cal  touches  that 
reveal  a  robust  and  yet  reverent  sense  of 
humour  in  dealing  with  a  subject  so 
exalted. 


A  dramatic  editor  who  lives  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  who  stays  there  the  year 
round,  moreover,  is  the 
paradoxical  contrast  fur- 
nished by  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  whose 
new  book.  The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,  ex- 


W.  P.  Eaton 


presses  so  much  of  the  author's  own  phi- 
losophy of  life.  As  many  know,  Mr. 
Eaton  guides  the  destinies  of  the  dra- 
matic department  of  one  of  the  large 
magazines  and  is  dramatic  correspondent 
for  the  Boston  Transcript.  Moreover, 
he  has  written  several  books  dealing  with 
the  American  stage  and  even  pleads 
guilty  of  having  lectured  upon  the  drama. 
"But  my  chief  interests,"  he  says,  "are 
here  in  the  Stockbridge  Golf  Club,  of 
which  I  am  secretary,  and  my  own  gar- 
den, of  which  I  am  everything  from  ma- 
nure spreader  to  stone  mason.  I  suppose 
some  day  if  I  get  prosperous  and  lazy  I 
may  have  a  garden  made  for  me  accord- 
ing to  plans  furnished  by  a  landscape 
architect,  but  I  am  sure  I  shan't  like  it 
half  so  well  as  my  present  amateur  chaos 
in  a  sand  hill."  Since  leaving  the  New 
York  Sun,  for  which  he  was  dramatic 
critic,  Mr.  Eaton  has  lived  in  Stock- 
bridge,  and  besides  the  golf  club  and  gar- 
den, he  edits  a  little  monthly  magazine 
entitled  Stockbridge,  which  is  issued  by 
the  local  improvement  society. 


A  link  with  the  Far  West  of  the  old 
days  was  broken  by  the  death,  in  Decem- 
4K  A  ^^^<  °^  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
Jj"""  the  creator  of  "Wolfville."  Mr. 
_  ^7  Lewis  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Lewie  Qjjjjj^  fifty-seven  years  ago. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Cleveland.  At  die  ocpiration 
of  his  term  he  spent  a  year  in  the  Far 
West,  travelling  and  living  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  western  Texas. 
It  was  during  these  rambles  that  he  met 
the  characters  he  later  introduced  into  his 
novels.  "Wolfville"  was  in  reality  Dcm- 
ing.  New  Mexico,  and  in  Deming  the 
original  of  his  "Faro  Nell"  still  lives. 
The  success  of  his  stories  convinced  Mr, 
Lewis  that  literature  was  likely  to  prove 
more  profitable  than  law,  and  after  an 
exciting  journalistic  career  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  Kansas  City  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  political  correspondent.  Be- 
fore that  time  his  work  had  been  appear- 
ing under  the  name  of  "Dan  Quin,"  but 
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while  in  Washington  he  decided  to  dis- 
card the  pseudonym  for  his  own  name. 
Mr.  Lewis  wrote  in  all  eighteen  books. 
His  first  was  fVolfville:  Episodes  of 
Cowboy  Life,  and  his  last,  published  in 
1913,  was  Faro  Nell  and  Her  Friends. 
Besides  the  "Wolfville"  stories  he  wrote 
Black  Lion  Inn,  Peggy  O'Neal,  The 
Sunset  Trail,  Confessions  of  a  Detective, 
Story  of  Paul  Jones,  The  Throwback, 
Pf^ken  Men  Grow  Tall,  An  American 
Patrician — Aaron  Burr,  and  Apaches  of 
New  York. 


Did   Lord  Kitchener  give  that  inter- 
view?    Mr.  Irvin  S.  Cobb  has  had  lit- 
tle to  say.     The  denial  was 
That  issued  by   the  British  War 

Kitchener  Office.  It  has  since  been 
Interview  learned  that  Lord  Kitchener 
was  in  France  at  the  time 
of  the  denial,  that  Kitchener  himself  ad- 
mits the  accuracy  of  the  interview,  and 
that  the  whole  trouble  started  over  the 
fact  that,  the  English  papers  felt  dis- 
tinctly unhappy  over  the  fact  that  the 
first  big  Kitchener  interview  was  given 
to  an  American.  Incidentally,  there  is 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  Kitchener  sent 
for  Cobb  in  the  first  place.  This  Is  the 
story.  Cobb  was  dining  with  Earl  Rob- 
erts and  other  dignitaries  when  one  of 
them  said :  "By  the  way,  would  you  like 
to  see  Lord  Kitchener,  Mr.  Cobb?" 
The  American,  taking  the  invitation  lit- 
erally, and  picturing  himself  standing  on 
the  corner  watching  the  passing  of  K. 
of  K.,  as  the  Tommy  does  not  call  the 


War  Chief,  replied,  "No,  not  particu- 
larly." Whereupon  there  was  some  con- 
sternation, and  not  for  some  time  did 
they  understand  sufficiently  to  tell  Cobb 
that  this  was  only  a  diplomatic  manner 
of  informing  him  that  Kitchener  felt 
that  he  would  like  to  be  interviewed  and 
thus  send  a  message  to  the  United  States. 
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VI — George  du  Maurier's  "Trilby" 


BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


It  seems  but  yesterday  that  she  appeared 
before  us  with  her  cry  of  "Milk  be- 
low!"; but  yesterday  that  "Little  Billee" 
loved  unwisely  and  to  madness;  that 
Svengali  made  beautiful  music  and 
wrought  uncanny  tricks;  that  Tafiy  per- 
formed prodigious  feats  of  strength  and 
the  Laird  danced  French  jigs  that  aston- 
ished the  French;  that  Duricn  sang 
"Plaisir  d 'am  our"  and  "Chagrin 
d'amour";  that  Dodor  and  Zouzou  were 
made  tipsy  and  set  to  cock  fighting  in 
the  studio;  that  the  gendarmes  who  came 
to  quiet  them  were  made  tipsy  and  set 


to  cock  fighting  in  the  studio;  that  Mrs. 
Bagot  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bagot  (a 
most  unpleasant  person,  that)  crossed  the 
Channel  to  save  William  from  the  hap- 
piness that  a  suitable  mesalliance  would 
have  brought  him;  that  Trilby  of  the 
great  heart,  attired  in  boy's  clothes,  set 
forth  on  her  wanderings;  that  the  mus- 
keteers of  the  brush  met  again  and  jour- 
neyed to  Paris  to  hear  La  Svengali ;  that 
Taffy  tweaked  a  nose  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Grand  Hotel;  that  the  owner  of 
the  nose  said  "che  fous  enferrai  mes 
but  somehow  failed  to  do  so; 
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"thilby"  was  wwtten 


that  Svengali  died  in  that  London  box; 
that  Mrs,  Bagot  came  to  learn  that  the 
fame  of  "Little  Billee"  did  not  quite  fill 
the  entire  universe;  that  the  lights  of 
Trilby  and  William  Bagot  went  out  for- 
ever; that  a  maturer  Taffy  Wynne  and 
his  wife  fell  in  with  Gecko,  the  musi- 
cian, and  from  him  learned  the  mystery 
of  it  all;  and  heard  the  story  of  the  two 
Trilhys,  But  yesterday  it  seems ;  it  was 
but  yesterday.  Yet  somehow,  except  in 
memory,  the  glory  of  Trilby  has  de- 
parted. The  tale  that  once  stirred  all 
hearts,  and  above  all  the  hearts  of  those 
just  coming  up  to  twenty  years,  is  nearly 
a  forgotten  tale.  The  new  generation 
knows  it  not.  Other  fields  of  romance 
have  found  favour;  Bohemia — that  de- 
lightful Bohemia  which  perhaps  never 
had  existence  save  in  the  glow  of  reminis- 
cence— seems  no  longer  to  thrill.  Is  it 
not  because  the  new  generation  will  not 
give  it  a  chance?  For  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  human  heart  can  have  changed ; 


that  the  world  can  have  changed.  If 
these  notes  can  bring  even  a  few  to  turn 
back  to  that  splendid,  spirited  story  of 
George  du  Maurier  they  will  not  have 
been  written   fruitlessly. 


Come  to  sixty  year  George  du  Mau- 
rier wrote  of  Bohemia  because  Bohemia 
in  all  cases  suggests  youth,  and  in  his 
individual  case  specifically  meant  youth. 
"To  drain  all  life's  quintessence  in  an 
hour,"  wrote  Thackeray  in  his  adapta- " 
tion  of  Be  ranger,  "give  me  the  days 
when  I  was  twenty-one."  To  du  Mau- 
rier "the  days  when  I  was  twenty-one" 
meant  the  rapin  days.  Later  in  Ant- 
werp, as  related  in  the  pages  of  The 
Martian,  but  first  tn  the  Bohemia  of  all 
Bohemias,  that  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Quartier  Latin,  rests  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  River  Seine  in  the  city  of 
Lutetia.     In  writing  of  it  du  Maurier 
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was  following  in  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious footsteps.  Centuries  before  Fran- 
cois Villon  had  sung  of  it.  Hugo  had 
pictured  it  in  Notre  Dame  and  again 
in  Lei  Miserables.  It  was  familiar  to 
every  English  reader  who  had  dipped 
into  the  pages  of  Thackeray's  Adven- 
tures of  Phillip.  But  in  1848  Henry 
Murger  had  established  his  right 
to  be  considered  its  dominant,  if  some- 


what inaccurate  historian,  by  the  publi- 
tion  of  his  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme. 
The  life  of  which  Murger  was  not  mere- 
ly the  historian  but  also  the  incarnation, 
and  of  which  du  Maurier  was  later  to 
write  for  readers  of  another  tongue,  was 
one  in  which  laughter  and  tears  were 
strangely  blended;  a  life  passing  swiftly 
to  an  fro  between  the  public  ball  and 
the  public  hospital.    In  his  treatment  of 
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this  life  Murger  was  charged  with  ideal- 
isation, the  same  charge  that  was  later  di- 
rected at  du  Maurier.  "As  gross  a  vio- 
lation of  reality  and  verisimilitude  as 
Murger's  Vie  de  Boheme,"  was  the  tenor 
of  one  of  the  few  adverse  contemporary 
criticisms  of  Trilby.  In  the  admirable 
preface  of  the  Vie  de  Boheme — which, 
by  itself,  is  one  of  the  finest  "special 
articles"  ever  written  in  any  language — 
Murger  traced  the  history  of  Bohemian- 
ism  from  the  times  of  the  Grecian  vaga- 
bonds who  went  about  singing  the  loves 
of  Helen  and  the  Fall  of  Troy,  through 
the  age  of  the  Troubadours,  the  century 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  days  of 
Francois  Villon,  the  ^seventeenth,  the 
eighteenth,  to  the  present  century.  He 
defined  Bohemia  as  "the  stage  of  art  life, 
the  anteroom  of  the  Academy,  the  Hos- 
pital or  the  Morgue."  Of  Bohemians 
he  said: 

To  achieve  their  aims,  all  roads  are  good, 
since  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  chances  of  the  way.  Neither  rain  nor 
dust,  neither  shadow  nor  sunshine — nothing 
stops  these  bold  adventurers  whose  very 
vices  are  lined  with  virtues.  Their  wits 
are  spurred  by  their  ambition,  which  sounds 
the  charge  and  urges  them  to  the  assault 
of  the  Future.  With  them  existence  itself 
is  a  work  of  genius;  a  daily  problem  to  be 
solved  by  the  most  daring  mathematics. 
These  men  could  borrow  money  from  Har- 
pagon  and  find  truffles  in  the  skull  of  Me- 
dusa. At  need  they  know  how  to  practice 
the  abstinence  of  an  anchorite,  but  let  for- 
tune smile  on  them  for  a  minute  and  they 
cannot  find  windows  enough  out  of  which 
to  throw  away  their  money.  Then,  with 
their  last  crown  gone,  they  begin  again  to 
dine  at  the  table  d'hote  of  chance,  where 
their  places  are  always  set,  spending  their 
days  in  the  chase  of  that  elusive  animal, 
the  five-franc  piece. 

II 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  the 
Second  French  Empire,  three  Britons 
studying  art  shared  a  studio  in  a  corner 
of  the  Paris  Latin  Quarter  designated 
as  the  Place  St.  Anatole  des  Arts.    The 


first  was  a  huge  Yorkshireman  who  had 
served  in  the  Crimean  War,  named  Tal- 
bot Wynne,  better  known  as  "Taffy," 
The  second  was  Alexander  McAllister, 
a  Scotchman  upon  whom  had  been  be- 
stowed the  nickname  of  "The  Laird." 
The  third  he  was  "Little  Billee,"  other- 
wise William  Bagot,  some  years  younger 
than  the  other  two,  and  of  vastly  greater 
potential  talent.  Came  into  their  lives 
for  good  and  evil  Trilby  OTerrall,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
gone  far  wrong,  and  a. Scotch  barmaid, 
and  who  eked  out  a  living  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  as  blanchisseuse  de  fin  and  ar- 
tist's model.  Clad  in  the  grey  overcoat 
of  a  French  infantry  soldier  with  her 
bare  dragging  feet  encased  in  a  huge  pair 
of  male  list  slippers,  she  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  studio,  and  once  seated  cross- 
legged  on  the  model  throne  near  the 
piano  she  had  taken  a  very  definite  place 
in  the  lives  of  her  hosts.  Entered,  also, 
the  Oriental  Svengali,  the  evil  genius  of 
the  tale,  and  his  pupil  Gecko  to  make 
music  the  like  of  which  the  Britons  have 
never  heard  before,  and  to  induce  Trilby 
to  song  and  the  revelation  of  her  abso- 
lute tone  deafness.  That  in  brief  is  the 
setting  with  which  the  story  begins. 
How  the  three  musketeers  of  the  brush 
separately  fall  in  love  with  Trilby,  how 
her  devotion  to  "Little  Billee"  assumes 
the  heights  of  passionate  worship,  how 
Svengali  pursues  her  with  his  leering 
glances  and  subjects  her  to  his  strange 
hypnotic  power,  how  on  the  night  of  the 
Christmas  celebration  "Little  Billee"  for 
the  nineteenth  time  asks  Trilby  to  marry 
him  and  Trilby  says  "God  forgive  me, 
yes,"  how  his  mother  arrives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  marriage  and 
Trilby  renounces  her  love,  how  "Little 
Billee"  goes  mad  with  grief  and  falls 
into  a  desperate  sickness — these  incidents 
of  the  narrative  need  only  be  suggested. 
Five  years  later  the  three  musketeers 
of  the  brush  are  again  reunited  in  Paris, 
famous.  They  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  La  Svengali,  the  fame  of 
whose  voice  has  filled  the  civilised  world. 
To  her  Alboni  and  Adelina  Patti  are  as 
apples  to  a  peach.     Taking  their  stalls 
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in  the  opera  house  the  musketeers  are 
astonished  to  recognise  in  the  first  violin 
of  the  musicians  their  old  friend  Gecko 
of  the  Place  Anatole  des  Arts.  Then 
appears  another  acquaintance,  the  sinister 
Svengali,  to  lead  the  orchestra,  and  two 
little  page  boys  each  draw  a  silken  rope 
and  the  parting  curtains  reveal  the  fig- 
ure of  Trilby  herself.  Late  that  night, 
arm  in  arm  as  usual,  "Taffy,"  "The 
Laird"  and  "Little  Billee"  troop  back 
through  the  boulevards,  living  again  in 
thought  that  brief  hour  in  which  La 
Svengali  had  brought  back  to  the  world 
"il  bel  canto"  that  had  been  lost.  Can 
.  she  really  be  the  Trilby  of  the  old  studio 
days.  Trilby  the  tone  deaf?  "The  Laird" 
doubts,  "Tafiy"  doubts,  but  "Little  Bil- 
lee" knows  better,  for  he  feels  the  surge 
of  the  old  passion  coming  over  him  with 
overwhelming  force.  Then  the  next  day 
he  sees  her,  riding  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  by  the  side  of  Svengali  and  she 
stares  at  him  with  the  cold  stare  of  dis- 
dain ;  and  later  in  a  hotel  courtyard  he 
meets  Svengali,  who  looks  at  him  with 
hate,  spits  in  his  face  and  strikes  him, 
injuries  that  are  promptly  avenged  by 
the    Herculean    "Taffy."     Some    weeks 


later  La  Svengali  goes'to  England.  From 
the  box  opposite  his  wife's  place  on  the 
platform  from  which  he  was  to  conduct, 

Svengali  glares  down  upon  the  muske- 
teers with  an  expression  of  terrible  won- 
der, rage,  and  fear.  Then  amid  thun- 
ders of  applause  Trilby  is  led  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  the  band  strikes  up 
the  opening  bars  of  "Ben  Bolt"  and 
"Taffy,"  "The  Laird"  and  "Little  Bil- 
lee" hear,  not  the  voice  that  had  charmed 
and  maddened  Europe,  but  the  voice  they 
remembered  five  years  before  on  that 
April  morning  in  the  Paris  studio.  The 
tumult  is  quelled  when  the  manager  ap- 
pears to  explain  that  M,  Svengali  has 
suddenly  died  in  that  box,  that  his  wife 
has  seen  it  from  her  place  on  the  stage, 
and  apparently  has  gone  out  of  her 
senses.  From  the  theatre  Trilby  is 
taken  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bagot,  there 
to  linger  for  a  time  and  finally  to  die 
gazing  on  a  full-length  portrait  of  Sven- 
gali, crying  aloud  his  name  with  her  last 
breath.  "Little  Billee"  does  not  long 
survive  her.  The  mystery  of  it  all  is 
cleared  up  years  later,  when  "Taffy" 
and  his  wife,  who  had  been  "Little  Bil- 
lee's"  sister,  come  upon  Gecko  in  a  Paris 
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theatre  and  learn  4iow  the  Trilby  whose 
voice  had  enchanted  the  world  had  been 
a  sleeping  Trilby,  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment, upon  which  the  malignant  but 
amazingly  gifted  Svengali  had  played  at 
his  will. 

Ill 

George  Louis  Palmella  Busson  du 
Maurier,  the  son  of  a  French  father  born 
in  England,  and  an  English  mother,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  March  6,  1834.  The 
elder  du  Maurier,  a  scientific  man, 
designed  his  son  for  a  scientific  ca- 
reer, and  to  that  end  placed  him  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Birkbeck  Chemical  Labora- 


tory of  University  College.  The  boy 
had  little  liking  for  the  work  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  drawing  caricatures. 
His  ambition  at  that  period  was  to  go  in 
for  music  and  singing.  The  family  were 
all  musical,  a  sister,  who  later  married 
Clement  Scott,  was  a  gifted  pianist,  and 
the  father  possessed  a  voice  of  such  rare 
beauty  that  had  he  taken  up  singing  as  a 
profession,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  his 
time.  Perhaps  it  was  his  own  sound 
knowledge  of  the  art — in  his  youth  he 
had  studied  music  for  some  time  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire — that  led  bim  to  dis- 
courage  all   musical   a^i  rations    in   bis 
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son.  So,  denied  a  musical  career,  and 
finding  himself  woefully  unfitted  for  a 
scientific  one,  George  du  Maurier  turned 
to  art.  Returning  to  Paris  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1856,  he  entered 
Gleyre's  studio — the  original  of  the 
"Atelier  Carrel,"  in  Trilby— to  study 
drawing  and  painting.  Those  were  his 
joyous  Quartier  Latin  days,  spent  in  the 
society  of  Poynter,  Whistler,  Armstrong, 
Lamont,  and  others.  He  drew  upon 
them  in  the  writing  of  Trilby  just  as 
he  drew  upon  the  memories  of  earlier 
Paris  years  for  the  material  that  went  to 
the  making  of  Peter  Ibbetson.  But  the 
apprenticeship  at  Gleyre's  was  not  a  long 
one,  for  in  1857  the  du  Maurier  family 
went  to  Antwerp,  and  there  George 
worked  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  under 
Der  Kayser  and  Van  Lcrius.   It  was  one 


day  in  Van  Lerius's  studio  that  the  great 
tragedy  of  his  life  took  place.  Du  Mau- 
rier himself  has  described  it:  "I  was 
drawing  from  a  model,  when  suddenly 
the  girl's  head  seemed  to  me  to  dwindle 
to  the  size  of  a  walnut.  I  clapped  my 
hand  over  my  left  eye.  Had  I  been  mis- 
taken ?  I  could  see  as  well  as  ever.  But 
when  in  its  turn  I  covered  my  right  eye 
I  learned  what  had  happened.  My  left 
eye  had  failed  me;  it  might  be  altogether 
lost.  It  was  so  sudden  a  blow  that  I 
was  as  thunderstruck.  Seeing  my  dis- 
may. Van  Lerius  came  up  and  asked  me 
what  might  be  the  matter;  and  when  I 
told  him,  he  said  that  it  was  nothing, 
that  he  had  had  that  himself,  and  so  on. 
And  a  doctor  whom  I  anxiously  con- 
sulted that  same  day  comforted  me,  and 
said  that  the  accident  was  a  passing  one. 


if  N.- 
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IF  WE   HAD  BEEN   SOLDIERS 

However,  my  eye  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  the  fear  of  total  blindness  beset  me 
constantly."  That  event  poisoned  all  du 
Maurier's  existence.  In  the  spring  of 
1859  he  heard  of  a  great  specialist  who 
lived  in  Diisseldorf,  and  went  to  see  hinri. 
The  specialist  examined  du  Maurier's 
eyes,  and  said  that  while  the  left  eye  was 
certainly  lost,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear 
losing  the  other.  But  to  the  end  of 
his  days  du  Maurier  was  never  able  en- 
tirely to  shake  off  the  terrible  apprehen- 
sion. 

In  i860  du  Maurier  made  his  way  to 
London,  determined  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing. His  first  London  lodging  was  in 
Newman  Street,  where  he  shared  rooms 
with  Whistler.  His  first  Punch  draw- 
ing, appearing  in  June,  1865,  represented 
Whistler  and  himself  going  into  a  pho- 
tographer's studio.  Although  du  Mau- 
rier late  in  life  spoke  of  his  drawings  at 
that  early  period  as  "shockingly  bad,"  his 
life  in  London  from  the  beginning  was 
a  prosperous  one.  Those  casual  contri- 
butions to  Punch  paved  the  way  to  his 
taking  his  seat  at  the  Punch  table — the 
seat  that  had  been  John  Leech's,  by  the 


way — and  beginning  the  long  years  of 
holding  up  the  mirror  to  English  society 
in  such  creations  as  Bunthorne,  Postle- 
waite,  Sir  Georgeous  Midas,  and  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  Thompkins.  He  made  many 
friends  and  was  soon  intimately  rubbing 
elbows  with  all  that  was  best  in  Lon- 
don's art,  music,  and  letters.  But  he 
came  a  little  too  late  to  know  some  of  the 
great  Victorians,  never  seeing  Dickens 
save  at  John  Leech's  funeral,  and  meet- 
ing his  great  literary  idol  Thackeray 
only  once. 


IV 


One  day  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
du  Maurier,  in  conversation  with  An- 
stey,  expressed  surprise  at  the  success  of 
his  books,  considering  that  he  had  never 
written  before.  "Never  written !"  cried 
Anstey.  "Why,  my  dear  du  Maurier, 
you  have  been  writing  all  your  life,  and 
the  best  of  writing  practice  at  that. 
Those^  little  dialogues  of  yours,  which 
week  after  week  you  have  fitted  to  your 
drawings  in  Punch,  have  prepared  you 
admirably.  It  was  precis  writing,  and 
gave  you  conciseness,  and  repartee,  and 
appositeness,  and  the  best  qualities  of  the 
writer  of  fiction."  Perhaps  Anstey  was 
right,  and  that  was  the  secret.  For  he 
was  seven  and  fifty  years  of  age  before 
his  first  novel,  Peter  Ibbetson,  was  given 
to  the  world.  He  himself  has  related 
curious  circumstances  under  which  he 
came  to  write.  He  was  walking  one 
evening  with  Henry  James  up  and  down 
the  High  Street  in  Bayswater.  James 
said  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  find- 
plots  for  his  stories.  "Plots!"  exclaimed 
du  Maurier,  "I  am  full  of  plots."  He 
went  on  to  outline  the  plot  of  Trilby. 
"But  you  ought  to  write  that  story," 
cried  James.  "I  can't  write.  I  have 
never  wrjtten,"  was  the  retort.  "If  you 
like  the  plot  so  much  you  may  take  it." 
But  James  would  not  take  it,  saying  that 
it  was  too  valuable  a  present,  and  that 
du  Maurier  must  write  the  story  him- 
self. 

On  reaching  home  that  night  du  Mau- 
rier set   to  work.     But  it  was  not  on 
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Trilby.  By  the  next  morning  he  had 
written  the  first  two  numbers  of  Peter 
Ibbetson,  It  seemed,  he  said,  all  to  flow 
from  his  pen,  without  effort,  in  a  full 
stream.  But  he  thought  it  must  be  poor 
stuff,  and  he  determined  to  look  for  an 
omen  to  learn  whether  any  success  would 
attend  this  new  departure.  So  he  walked 
out  into  the  garden,  and  the  very  first 
thing  that  he  saw  was  a  large  wheel- 
barrow, and  that  comforted  him  and  re- 
assured him;  for,  as  readers  will  remem- 
ber, there  is  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Peter  Ibbetson.  The  book, 
by  the  way,  was  written  first  in  Eng- 
lish, then  translated  into  French,  and 
then  back  again  into  English.  Just  as 
America  was  later  to  set  rolling  the  ball 
of  Trilby's  popularity,  America  was  first 
to  welcome  du  Maurier  in  the  role  of 
a  novelist.  He  was  dining  with  an 
American  publishers  who  said,  "I  hear, 
du  Maurier,  that  you  are  writing  sto- 
ries, won't  you  let  me  see  something?" 
So  Peter  Ibbetson  was  sent  over  to 
America  and  was  accepted  at  once.  The 
number  of  readers  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  Peter  Ibbetson  is  an  infinitely 
better  book  than  its  more  famous  succes- 
sor is  legion.  But  is  it?  May  not  the 
preference  be  born  from  the  very  human 
spirit  of  contradiction?  The  traveller 
about  the  Mediterranean  will  frequently 
tell  you  how  much  finer  he  finds  the  Bay 
of  Palermo  than  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  tourist  in  Ireland  expresses  enthusi- 
asm over  the  lakes  of  Inchegeela  and  dis- 
appointment on  the  shores  of  Killarney. 
May  it  not  be  because  of  Killarney  and 
Naples  is  heard  so  much  and  of  Pa- 
lermo and  Inchegeela  so  little?  Had  it 
been  the  love  story  of  Peter  Ibbetson 
and  the  Duchess  of  Towers  that  had 
stirred  two  continents,  would  not  the 
self-styled  discriminating  reader  have 
been  busy  deploring  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity of  the  tale  of  la  Grande  Trilby 
and  the  musketeers  of  the  brush? 


About  six  years  ago  there  died  in  Eng- 
lang  a  man  named  Joseph  Rowley,  who 


had  been  magistrate  for  Glintshire,  and 
an  old  and  close  neighbour  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  was  the  original  of  "Taffy" 
Wynne.  When  a  young  student  in 
Paris  he  had  been  a  comrade  of  du  Mau- 
rier, Leighton,  and  Whistler,  and 
throughout  the  entire  Latin  Quarter  had 
been  noted  for  his  prodigious  strength, 
and  his  skill  at  wrestling  and  boxing. 
'  "The  Laird"  was  drawn  from  T.  R. 
Lamont,  the  portrait  painter,  who  never 
quite  forgave  the  ridiculous  French 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  book.  Whether 
there  was  any  definite  model  for  "Little 
Billee"  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute,  but 
that  in  his  delineation  of  many  of  the 
minor  characters  of  Trilby  du  Maurier 
drew  freely  from  the  memories  of  his 
youth  is  beyond  doubt,  and  to  one  such 
portrait  is  owed  some  of  the  initial  ex- 
ploitation that  the  tale  received  when  it 
was  appearing  in  serial  form.  Among 
the  various  characters  who  were  de- 
scribed as  forgathering  in  the  studio  in 
the  Place  St.  Anatole  des  Arts,  there 
was  mention  of  a  certain  "Joe  Sibley," 
whose  portrait  was  drawn  with  a  pen 
that  was  not  always  flattering.  "Joe 
Sibley"  found  his  way  to  the  attention 
of  the  irascible  James  McNeil  Whistler, 
who  detected  in  the  portrait  an  unmis- 
takable likeness  to  himself ,  and  with  char- 
acteristic promptness  cabled  threats  of 
legal  proceedings  to  the  publishers  of  the 
American  magazine  in  which  Trilby  was 
appearing.  Though  it  served  enormous- 
ly to  advertise  the  book,  the  episode  was 
hardly  more  than  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
"Joe  Sibley"  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
harmless  Antony,  the  "rot  des  truands," 
substituted,  and  Whistler  cabled:  "Com- 
pliments and  complete  approval  of  au- 
thor's new  and  obscure  friend  Antony." 
That  was  really  the  last  fight  of  the 
American  painter's  stormy  life. 

Trilby  was  a  name  which  had  long 
kin  perdu  somewhere  at  the  back  of  du 
Maurier's  head.  He  traced  it  to  a  story 
by  Charles  Nodier,  in  which  Trilby  was 
a  man.  The  name  Trilby  also  appears 
in  a  poem  by  Alfred  du  Musset.  And 
to  this  name,  and  to  the  story  of  a  woman 
which   was  once   told    to   him.   Trilby 
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owed  her  birth.  "From  the  moment  the 
name  occurred  to  me,"  du  Maurier  once 
said,  "I  was  struck  with  its  value.  I  at 
once  realised  that  it  was  a  name  of  great  - 
importance.  I  think  I  must  have  felt 
as  happy  as  Thackeray  did  when  the 
title  of  Vanity  Fair  suggested  itself  to 
him." 

Wonderfully  clear  in  the  memory  after 
all  the  years  remain  the  subordinate  char- 
acters who  took  part  in  the  studio  revels 
of  the  days  of  Bohemia — ^Vincent,  the 
Yankee  medical  student;  the  Greek 
"Poluphloisboiospaleapologos  Petrilope- 
trolicoconose,"  so  christened  by  "The 
Laird"  because  his  real  name  was  thought 
much  too  long  and  much  too  lovely  for 
the  Quartier  Latin ;  Carnegie,  fresh  from 
Balliol  and  redolent  of  the  varsity;  I/)r- 
rimer,  the  industrious  apprentice,  Du- 
rien,  and  above  all  Dodor  and  Zouzou, 
the  thoroughly  delightful  and  uncom- 
monly rowdy  French  private  soldiers, 
who  manifested  so  enthusiastic  a  liking 
for  "Little  Billee's"  society  in  public 
places.  Dodor,  the  dragoon  whose  de- 
light it  was  to  get  himself  stared  at  by 
fair  daughters  of  Albion  for  speaking  as 
good  English  as  themselves,  was  bad 
enough.  But  it  was  the  disreputable 
Zouzou  who  tried  "Little  Billee's"  soul, 
the  soul  of  a  respectably  brought  up 
young  Briton  of  the  higher  middle  class, 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  On  one 
desperate  occasion  these  two  stuck  to  him 
through  thick  and  thin,  finally  bringing 
up  before  a  superb  mansion  of  the  old 
French  noblesse  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  two  great  gates  rolled  back  a  liv- 
eried Suisse  appeared,  and  an  open  car- 
riage came  out  in  which  were  two  elderly 
ladies  and  a  younger  one. 

To  Little  Bil lee's  indignation,  the  two  in- 
corrigible warriors  made  the  nailitary  salute, 
and  the  three  ladies  bowed  stiffly  and 
gravely. 

And  then  (to  Little  Billee's  horror  this 
time)  one  of  them  happened  to  look  back, 
and  Zouzou  actually  kissed  his  hand  to  her. 

"Do  you  know  that  lady?"  asked  Little 
Billee,  very  sternly. 

"Parhleu!  si  je  la  connats!   Why  it*s  my 
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mother!  Isn't  she  nice?  She's  rather  cross 
with  me  just  now." 

"Your  mother!  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 
What  on  earth  would  your  mother  be  doing 
in  that  big  carriage  anH  at  that  big  house?" 

'Parhleu,  farceur!    She  lives  there!" 

'Lives  there!  Why,  who  and  what  is  she, 
your  mother?" 

"The  Duchesse  de  la  Rochemartel,  par- 
bleu!  and  that's  my  sister;  and  that's  my 
aunt,  Princess  de  Chevagn6-Bauff remont  I 
She's  the  *patronne*  of  that  chic  equipage. 
She's  a  millionaire,  my  aunt  Chevagn6!" 

"Well,  I  never!  .  Whaf s  your  name, 
then?" 

"Oh,  my  name!  Hang  it — let  me  see! 
Well — Gontran — Xavier — FranQois  —  Marie 
— ^Joseph  d'Amaury — ^Brissac  de  Roncesvaulx 
de  la  Rochemartel-Boiss^gur,  at  your  ser- 
vice!" 


VI 


It  is  not  so  much  that  George  du 
Maurier  toward  the  end  of  a  life  of  rich 
artistic  achievement  produced  three  nov- 
els of  unequal  power  but  enduring 
charm.  It  is  more  that  he  created  men 
and  women  who  took  their  places  in  the 
Valhalla  of  fiction,  men  and  women 
who,  when  we  'are  behind  the  magic 
door,  troop  in  in  the  mystic,  musing, 
twilight  hour.  The  curtains  are  drawn 
against  the  wintry  sky.  One  by  one,  in 
the  shadows,  the  welcome,  ghostly  figures 
glide  silently  in.  The  reader  is  free  to 
choose  the  company  he  likes  best,  the 
faces  that  are  dearest  to  him.  To  whom 
would  the  writer  extend  his  own  heart- 
iest hospitality?  A  beginning  must  be 
made  somewhere,  so,  without  implying 
any  favouritism  that  might  be  misunder- 
stood, let  us  say  that  the  first  visitors 
are  "the  immortal  four  of  the  good 
Dumas.  D*Artagnan,  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  soyez  les  bien  venusl  This 
is  no  half-hearted  hospitality,  so  on  a  con- 
venient table  there  would  be  succulent 
fare  for  Porthos,  wine  of  Anjou  for 
Athos,  rouleaux  of  gold  crowns  for  the 
provident  Gascon,  but  as  for  "the  dainty 
friend  of  duchesses" — let  us  pass  on. 
Others  from  the  pages  of  Dumas  would 
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be  our  old  friend  Chicot  the  Jester,  and, 
of  course,  Edmond  Dantes,  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo.  Martial  figures  all  of 
these,  and  so,  beside  them  from  John 
Bunyan's  allegory,  there  would  be  Great 
Heart,  Conqueror  of  Giant  Despair  and 
DemoHsher  of  Doubting  Castle;  from 
Scott,  Ivanhoe  and  the  Black  Knight, 
Quentin  Durward,  and  the  valorous  Du- 
nois,  while  in  another  corner  would  be 
perceptible  the  pathetic  face  and  figure 
of  Jennie  Deans.  If  half  a  dozen  char- 
acters from  Thackeray  were  to  be  of  the 
company  they  would  be  Henry  Esmond, 
George  Warrington  and  Colonel  New- 
come  (preference  indicated  by  the  order 
named)  as  the  men;  and  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Crawley,  Ethel  Newcome,  and  Laura 
Pendennis  as  the  women.  Not  for  their 
heroic  qualities  would  visitors  from  the 
Fable  Land  of  Dickens  be  welcomed. 
Fancy  trying  to  amuse  one's  self  with 
the  dreary  society  of  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
or  the  still  more  dreary  society  of  Arthur 
Clenham,  or  having  to  be  perpetually  re- 
minded of  the  deaths  of  Paul  Dombey 
or  of  Little  Nell!  But  there  would  al- 
ways be  a  corner  for  Tiny  Tim,  and 
the  best  of  good  cheer  for  Sam  Weller, 
Captain  Cuttle,  the  "Artful  Dodger," 
and  the  Crummies*  company  of  come- 
dians. From  Fielding  there  would  be 
Squire  Alworthy,  Parson  Adams,  and 
Amelia   Booth,  while  on   a  promise  of 


permanent  repentance,  Tom  Jones  might 
also  be  permitted  to  enter.  There  would 
be  a  round  dozen  men  and  women  from 
Balzac's  Comedy  Humaine,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  no  Valhalla  of  fic- 
tion would  be  worthy  of  the  name  in 
which  Tartarin  of  Tarascon,  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  camel,  did  not  oc- 
cupy a  conspicuous  place.  There  would 
be  any  number  of  American  faces;  Coo- 
per's Natty  Bumpo,  Chingachcook,  and 
Uncas,  Irving's  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Bret  Harte's  John 
Oakhurst  and  Colonel  Starbuckle,  Silas 
Lapham  expatiating  on  his  paint,  and 
Colonel  Carter  on  the  glories  of  Fairfax 
County  and  the  old  South;  Mr.  Allen's 
King  Solomon  of  Kentucky,  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris's  Uncle  Remus,  and 
tucked  away  in  some  corner  for  juve- 
niles Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn,  and,  among  youthful  newcomers, 
still  on  probation,  Mr.  Tarkington's 
Penrod  Scofield  and  Hedrick  Madison, 
and  Mr.  Johnson's  Hickey  Hicks  and 
Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan.  This  kind  of 
imaginary  hospitality  may  be  practiced 
on  the  most  generous  scale.  Even  were 
it  otherwise,  a  company  would  have  to 
be  very  limited  indeed  that  did  not  in- 
clude the  musketeers  of  the  brush  and 
Miss  Trilby  O'Ferrall,  "la  belle  aux 
pieds  d'albatre — aux  deux  talons  de 
rose. 


THE  BELGIAN  LITERARY  REVIVAL 

BY  WILLIAM   ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 


Just  ten  years  ago,  the  distinguished 
Belgian  novelist,  Camille  Lemonnier, 
wrote  a  delightful  book  entitled  La  Vie 
Beige,  in  which  he  projected  the  story 
of  his  own  life  as  a  man  of  letters  against 
the  background  of  the  collective  social 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  little  land  which 
he  loved  with  so  profound  and  ideal  a 
sentiment.  With  a  charming  retrospective 
tenderness,  and  with  a  keen  appreciation 


of  provincial  humours,  he  gives  the  steps 
by  which  national  consciousness  slowly 
emerged  some  fifty  years  after  political 
emancipation  and  consolidation,  and  by 
which  this  consciousness  came  gradually 
to  find  expression  in  a  native  literature 
so  rich  and  original  as  at  once  to  receive 
world-wide  attention. 

The  "Belgian  Renascence,"  as  it  was 
called,  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  out- 
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standing  events  in  the  literary  history  of 
Europe  during  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  last  century.  We  heard  about  it  in 
this  country  chiefly  through  little  fin-de- 
siecle  publications  like  the  Chap  Book, 
and  in  connection  with  the  sudden  fame, 
at  first  largely  derisory,  of  one  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  who,  it  was  repeated  on 
every  hand,  had  been  christened  by  some 
crack-brained  French  critic,  the  "Bel- 
gian Shakespeare." 

But  if  this  writer  of  disconcerting  lit- 
tle plays  for  puppets  had  originally  the 
effect  of  rescuing  his  land  from  the  lit- 
erary oblivion  in  which  it  had  long  lan- 
guished, the  subsequent  development  of 
his  individual  fame  has  had  rather  the 
reverse  eflFect,  by  causing  the  colossal  suc- 


MAURICE    MAETERLINCK 

cess  of  one  poet  to  overshadow,  eclipse, 
or  sum  up  in  itself,  the  results  of  a 
whole  contemporary  movement.  And  it 
was  not  until  the  other  day,  when  sug- 
gested for  membership  in  the  French 
Academy,  that  Maeterlinck,  naming 
Emile  Verhaeren  as  a  worthier  candidate 
for  that  honour,  again,  for  the  second 
time,  drew  the  attention  of  a  very  large 
part  of  the  world  to  Belgium,  not  as  the 
birthplace  of  one  great  writer  only,  but 
as  the  home  of  a  whole  group  of  poets. 

II 

Flanders    and    Brabant,    with    their 
French-speaking  middle  classes,  have  long 


since,  in  spite  of  their  Teutonic  race  af- 
filiations, been  virtually  provinces  of  the 
French  spirit.  Until  quite  recently,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  particularly  dreary 
and  desolate  provinces — lands  en  friche, 
as  it  were,  whose  intellectual  relations 
with  Paris  were  about  as  formal  and  in- 
fertile as  those  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
with  the  French  capital  at  the  present 
day,  or  of  the  United  States  to  London 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  They 
were,  it  might  be  said,  les  terres  maudites 
de  fame  franqaise — territories  that  the 
true  Parisian  never  thought  of  visiting 
for  any  length  of  time  save  as  a  last  re- 
sort of  political  or  other  exile. 

Baudelaire  who,  as  Lemonnier  re- 
marks, "never  forgave  the  Belgians  for 
not  having  taken  seriously  the  stories  that 
he  loved  to  tell  evenings  at  the  Globe 
Tavern  in  his  icy  tone,"  vented  his  spleen 
upon  the  little  country  which  afforded 
him  a  refuge  for  his  harassed  last  years, 
in  verses  and  letters  to  his  friends.  But 
there  were  others  who,  in  their  day  of 
necessity,  entertained  a  more  cordial 
feeling  toward  it.  "After  having  passed 
the  frontier  of  Belgium,"  wrote  Eugene 
Pellatan,  "I  would  gladly  have  knelt 
down  and  kissed  this  land  of  liberty." 
Pellatan  who,  after  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1 85 1,  was  one  of  the  proscrits  of  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  went  to  Brussels,  then 
a  quiet  old  provincial  capital,  where  at 
least  the  beer  was  good  and  the  living 
inexpensive,  and  who  numbered,  among 
others,  Hugo,  Quinet,  Girardin,  Des- 
canel,  Laussedat,  Hetzel,  Charras. 

These  poets  and  publicists,  living  in 
obscure  boarding-houses,  and  making 
their  living  in  many  odd  ways,  like  the 
emigres  in  London  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, met  evenings  at  the  English  tav- 
erns, and  gave  Brussels  her  first  whiff 
of  cosmopolitan  literary  Bohemianisxn. 
There  was  even  one  distinguished  visitor 
from  d'outre  Manche,  often  to  be  seen 
at  the  "Prince  of  Wales"  along  with  such 
local  celebrities  as  Baudelaire's  publisher, 
Poulet-Malassis,  and  Alfred  Stevens,  the 
painter  of  feminine  elegances. 

"M.  Duport,  professor  of  mathematics 
— it  was  under  this  name  that  Proudhon 
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had  entered  Belgium — ^held  aloof  from 
his  fellow-proscripts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dickens,  the  great  Dickens,  got  on  so 
well  with  the  company  that  he  found  at 
the  'Prince  of  Wales,'  that  in  it  he  for- 
got his  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
prey  to  domestic  conflicts.  He  also  was 
a  proscript,  but  a  proscript  of  marriage: 
it  was  said  that  he  had  not  always  had 
legality  on  his  side.  When,  with  a  play 
of  facial  expression  which  made  him  the 
equal  of  the  most  perfect  actor,  Dickens 
recited  one  of  his  marvellous  stories,  the 
inn-keeper  ceased  to  manipulate  his  beer- 
pumps,  and  all  the  little  pewter  pint- 
pots  arranged  in  a  row  along  the  bar, 
gazed  at  him  with  open  admiration." 

Another  non-political  exile  was  Alex- 
andre Dumas  who,  fleeing  from  the  co- 
horts of  his  creditors,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  a  little  hotel  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  Waterloo,  where  he  combined 
the  functions  of  chef  with  those  of  cui- 
sinter  of  masterpieces. 

"Getting  up  at  dawn,  he  installed  him- 
self at  his  work-table,  his  neck  bare,  his 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  and 
let  his  pen  run  on,  not  even  stopping  to 
punctuate,  so  as  to  save  time.  Regularly 
the  valet  de  chambre  entered  to  warn  his 
master  when  the  clock  struck  ten-thirty. 
Then  the  good  giant  let  his  copy  go,  put 
on  his  apron,  and  this  elemental  force  of 
the  bon  Dieu,  who  thrilled  the  world 
with  his  prodigal  expenditure  of  verve, 
genius,  and  heroism,  forgot  glory  in 
wrestling  with  his  pots  and  pans,  and 
stirring  sauces." 

Every  day  Monte  Cristo  kept  open 
table  for  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
To  put  everybody  at  ease,  he  charged  a 
nominaP  price  of  twenty  sous  to  all  who 
sat  down  to  the  superb  banquets  which 
he  served,  and  which  were  often  fol- 
lowed by  equally  superb  receptions  where 
his  squandered  his  hard-won  earnings  in 
princely  fantasies  and  caprices. 

"One  gala  evening,  did  not  the  Satrap, 
seized  with  a  happy  inspiration,  tear 
down  the  sumptuous  tissues  which  served 
as  hangings  and  oiier  them  to  the  Spanish 
danseuses,  then  performing  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, who  happened  to  be  his  guests?    In 


this  sort  of  diversion  the  good  Dumas 
succeeded  in  spending  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  eighteen  months.  But  he 
expended  twenty  times  more  wit  still, 
and  this  wit,  like  all  which  fell  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  visitor,  France, 
on  her  voyage  of  exile,  was  not  lost  for 
Belgium." 

Ill 

Lemonnier  believes  that  it  was  from 
this  period  that  dates,  in  inception,  at 
least,  the  great  literary  revival.  "The 
proscripts  were  the  awakeners,"  he  says. 
Lavishly  they  sowed  the  spiritual  seed  in 
that  untilled  Belgian  soil.  And  yet  it 
took  many  years  still,  as  well  as  a  new 
and  greater  extension  of  the  French  in- 
fluence, for  this  seed  to  strike  root,  to  ' 
spring  up,  and  to  prepare  a  harvest.  The 
Franco-Prussian  War  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  this  great  work  of  rapproche- 
ment which  was  to  bring  the  Flemish 
and  Walloon  souls  wholly  within  the 
scope  of  the  fruitful  French  influence. 

What  had  been  begun  by  the  speech 
of  the  guests  of  the  proscription  was  thus 
finished  by  the  fortune  of  arms.  The 
Empire,  which  had  dreamt  the  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium,  in  effacing  itself  before 
France,  gave  back  to  her  her  ancient 
reign  over  hearts  and  minds. 

One  day  Lemonnier,  who  shocked  the 
provincial  prejudices  of  the  older  gen- 
eration, but  charmed  the  younger,  with 
the  audacities  of  his  naturalistic  method 
which  had  already  won  recognition 
among  those  who  attended  the  soirees  de 
Medanj  received  a  visit  from  a  youth 
named  Max  Waller,  who  brought  with 
him  the  first  numbers  of  a  review.  La 
Jeune-Belgique.  "Ne  crains!"  (Fear 
not!)  was  its  motto,  as  well  as  of  the 
little  band  of  boyish  literary  adventurers 
who  rallied  around  it. 

Lemonnier  was  at  once  enrolled.  He 
was  the  eldest  in  the  growing  circle  that 
met  at  table  every  Friday,  and  that  in- 
cluded such  future  favourites  lof  for- 
tune as  Georges  Rodenbach,  the  novelist, 
whose  famous  evocation  of  Bruges-la- 
Morte  must  be  in  many  minds  at  pres- 
ent, and  Constantin  Meunier,  the  sculp- 
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ern  drug.  The  reader's  progress  to  un- 
derstanding follows  the  writer's  progress 
of  achievement.  In  his  earlier  books  the 
subject  sometimes  taxes  his  power  of  ex- 
pression. But  with  growing  practice  the 
gift  of  interpretation  in  words  grows  and 
grows — until  his  tendency  to  linger  over 
the  soul  conflict  and  hurry  with  a  sen- 
tence past  actual  happenings  is  handled 
with  such  mastery  that  it  gives  the 
chosen  theme  its  greatest  charm.  There 
are  few  others  who  dare  to  do  this.  No 
one  else  comes  to  mind  just  now  who 
ventures  it  in  such  degree  unless  it  be 
that  wonderful  Danish  prose  stylist  J. 
P.  Jacobsen,  who  dislikes  actualities  and 
lingers  lovingly  over  realities  as  Black- 
wood does. 

Algernon  Blackwood's  chosen  theme  is 
the  Unknown,  the  great  realm  that  lies 
beyond  the  world  of  the  Known  and  the 
Obvious.  He  finds  it  in  many  places,  in 
the  forest  depths  of  pathless  Canadian 
wilds,  in  Egyptian  desert  sands,  in  smil- 
ing mountain  valleys,  and  even  in  Lon- 
don streets  and  offices.  It  comes  to  the 
adult  with  a  tinge  of  horror,  because  the 
adult  dislikes  and  fears  all  that  wiU  not 
fall  in  line  with  his  notions  of  what  the 
world  should  be  like.  It  comes  to  the 
child  as  something  exquisitely  sweet,  in 
dreams  of  Star  Dust  Caverns,  of  beauti- 
ful beneficent  Beings  that  understand 
one's  play.  And  it  comes  to  the  cat — 
but  then,  the  cat  is  half  in  that  world 
always  and  often  has  to  come  back  from 
it  when  we  would  call  her  attention  to 
our  humble  human  selves!  For  Alger- 
non Blackwood  is  one  of  those  rare  adults 
who  can  so  sink  his  own  consciousness  of 
self  that  he  can  find  his  way  into  the 
psychology  of  the  little  child  and  the  cat. 
They  have  taken  him  into  the  secret  gar- 
den where  they  really  live  and  he  has 
interpreted  it  for  us  in  tales  of  poignant 
sweetness.  The  child  and  the  cat  are 
the  supreme  non-conformists  of  a  world 
which  spends  its  energies  trying  to  con- 
form to  some  set  pattern  changing  with 
the  decades.  They  simply  dont  try, 
that's  why  so  few  adults  understand 
them.  In  A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland; 
Umbo;  some  of  the  stories  in  Pan's  Gar- 


den ( New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany), and  The  Education  of  Uncle 
Paul  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company),  Blackwood  has  given  us 
lyrics  of  childhood  that  will  last.  Chil- 
dren themselves  may  not  understand 
them  until  they  grow  up,  and  then  only 
if  they  are  the  sort  of  children  that  never 
grow  up.  But  the  adult  who  Knows  will 
find  great  store  of  riches,  and  the  lover 
of  cats  will  find  much  delight,  in  these 
books. 

But  when  the  adult  mind  finds  itself 
approaching  or  crossing  the  borderland 
that  parts  the  Known  from  the  Un- 
known, sorrow  or  horror  even  take  the 
place  of  joy.  And  in  the  expression  of 
this  creeping  horror  that  chills  the  heart 
when  the  human  comes  face  to  face  with 
what  is  not  human,  Algernon  Blackwood 
excels.  It  is  not  done  sensationally,  it 
seems  to  come  from  the  man's  inmost 
heart,  as  an  expression  of  personal  be- 
liefs and  experiences,  and  his  stories  have 
little  dealing  with  organised  or  accred- 
ited spiritualism.  He  has  only  scorn  for 
such  futile  mental  debauches,  he  has  no 
interest  in  ghosts  that  are  ticketed  and 
classified,  and  have  even  become  fashion- 
able. He  lays  no  claim  to  "scientific  re- 
search," but  he  can  enthrall  the  reader 
until  the  sweep  of  unseen  or  dimly 
glimpsed  Presences  crowd  thick  upon  us 
in  the  silent  room  and  we  long  to  get 
back,  in  sheer  shrinking  fear,  into  the 
"sweet  wholesome  business  of  To-day." 
Every  degree  of  emotion  felt  by  the  mind 
and  heart  under  stress  of  such  experience 
figures  in  the  many  stories  that  deal  with 
this  subject.  For  sheer  naked  concen- 
trated horror,  unexplained  and  unex- 
plainable,  such  tales  as  "The  Wendigjo" 
(Lost  Valley,  New  York:  Vaughan  and 
Gomme)  and  "The  Willows"  {The 
Listener,  New  York:  Vaughan  and 
Gomme)  may  be  said  to  lead  among  the 
stories  of  the  suf)ernatural.  But  many 
others  are  a  gorgeous,  haunting  riot  of 
imagination  and  creepiness,  mingling  ter- 
ror and  a  sense  of  splendid  free  life,  Real 
and  Unreal,  in  bewildering  confusion. 
"The  Regeneration  of  Lord  Ernie"  and 
the  stupendous  "Descent  into  Eg>'pt"  in 
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across  his  forehead  scored  with  deep 
furrows,  he  ate  and  drank  like  a  true 
Fleming,  lifting  from  time  to  time  a 
clear,  lizard-like  eye  on  his  friends,  and 
then  bursting  into  sudden  fits  of  laugh- 
ter which  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 
His  gayety  ^vas  like  a  gale  sweeping  over 
the  native  plains,  in  that  Born heim,  neigh- 
bouring the  Scheldt,  where  was  passed 
his  infancy — an  infancy  spent  among  re- 
spectable, well-to-do  bourgeois  relatives 
whom  he  alarmed  with  his  turbulences. 
One  day,  all  alone,  he  entered  an  inn, 
and  started  to  dance  with  the  six  girls 
there.  In  his  joy  his  blows  broke  shoul- 
der-blades like  drums.  .  .  .  The  rumour 
reached  home  that  he  had  broken  every- 
thing in  the  bar  like  a  veritable  Pan- 
dour." 

IV 

But  Verhaeren  was  only  one  of  the 
scores  of  young  men  who,  dedicated  by 
their  families  to  the  bar,  to  the  priest- 
hood, to  business,  or  to  some  other  safe 
and  sane  pursuit  or  profession,  broke 
bounds,  once  they  had  reached  Brussels, 
and  entered  the  entrancing  lists  of  Art. 

"La  Jeune-Belgique  had  struck  the 
arid  rock,  and  now  the  waters  came 
gushing  forth.  .  .  ,  Everywhere  reviews 
and  controversial  leaflets  sprang  up,  bar- 
ricades were  raised,  and  shots  were  fired. 
.  .  .  There  was  La  Bamche  with  de 
Tombeur,  grave,  precise,  and  valorous; 
la    PVailoaie,   where   Albert    Mockel,   a 
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melodist  of  verse,  sang  fables  tenderly 
euphonic,  old-fashioned,  and  naive,  of  a 
savant  and  savorous  simplicity.  There 
was  U  Reveil,  with  Gregoire  Le  Roy, 
the  poet  of  plaintive  and  far-off  music 
haunted  by  the  homesickness  of  old  airs 
de  carilionsj  and  with  Van  Lerbei^he, 
Serasquier,   Maeterlinck." 

Every  day  brought  new  recruits,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  there  was  formed  a 
veritable  little  republic — as  stormy  as 
those  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For, 
when  these  young  poets  were  not  fight- 
ing outsiders,  they  were  rioting  among 
themselves.  The  noise  of  these  conflicts 
was  bruited  abroad : 

"Yonder,  in  Pan's,  attention  was  awak- 
ened ;  the  sacred  wood  of  the  Muses  had 
felt  a  tremor;  the  young  reviews  frater- 
nised, fresh  laurels  in  their  hands.  French 
poets  and  writers  came  to  Belgium: 
Mendes,  Huysmans,  Ceard,  Pelladan, 
the  great  Cladcl  .  .  ."  and  their  visits 
were  returned.  The  young  provincial 
poets  rushed  to  Paris  to  sec  Goncourt, 
Banville,  Mendes,  Coppee,  Heredia,  Mal- 
larme,  Verlaine,  Barbey — that  old  dev- 
otee of  "dandyism"  whose  figure  has 
been  almost  as  unforgettably  etched  by 
Lemonnier,  who  describes  a  visit  to  him, 
as  by  Anatole  France.  As  the  visitors 
groped  down  the  dark  corridor  looking 
for  the  right  door  in  the  strange  old 
monastic  mansion,  they  heard  a  feeble 
voice  which  told  them  to  enter. 

"Barbey  was  in  bed,  suffering, 
wrapped   in  his  dressing-gown.     Cladel 
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presented  me :  Barbey  at  once  became  the 
grand  seigneur, 

"  'Permit  me  to  receive  you  standing.' 

"I  saw  him  draw  slowly  from  between 
the  sheets  the  long  pipe-stems  of  his  legs, 
and  when  he  stood  upright  in  the  low 
chamber,  his  head  seemed  to  touch  the 
ceiling.  On  the  chairs  trailed  the  over- 
coat with  wide  velvet  revers,  the  lace 
cravat,  the  enormous  cocked-hat  shaped 
like  a  Chinese  junk.  When  he  sat  down, 
his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  and  while 
he  poked  the  meagre  coke  fire,  he  told 
us  of  his  old  hotel  de  Valogne." 

Returning  once  more  to  Brussels  the 
young  Belgian  poets  brought  back  a  lit- 
tle of  Paris  with  them.  The  intellectual 
life,  which  became  more  and  more  cos- 
mopolite, tended  to  centre  at  the  house 
of  Edmond  Picard,  the  great  barrister 
and  patron  of  Belgian  literature,  who, 
the  first  to  proclaim  Constantin  Meunier, 
was  also,  in  advance  of  Octave  Mirbeau, 
the  first  to  announce  Maeterlinck. 

"Ah !"  exclaims  Lemonnier,  "the  even- 
ings of  intimacy,  of  good  talk,  of  war- 
fare, and  of  art  in  the  hotel  de  la  Toison 
d'Or,  and,  later,  in  his  house  on  the 
rue  Ducale!  One  midnight,  after  a  per- 
formance of  Strindberg's  'Father*  at  the 
Theatre  du  ParCy  all  were  invited  there 
for  supper.  Maeterlinck,  who  still  lived 
in  Flanders,  had  left  his  bees,  and  was 
there,  grave,  silent,  dreaming,  a  little 
out  of  his  element,  as  he  always  was  in 
the  city.  He  was  truly  himself  only  in 
the  country,  his  pipe  in  his  coarse  peasant 
fingers,  filling  its  black  bowl  with  a  fresh 
pinch  of  tobacco  from  time  to  time.  I 
had  known  him  at  the  house  of  the 
painter,  Claus,  at  whose  door  he  some- 
times leaped  from  his  wheel,  bare-necked, 
muscular,  broad  of  shoulders  and  loins, 
a  regular  country  boy  from  the  village. 
This  great,  silent,  contemplative  spirit 
little  knew  that  he  was  about  to  see  ap- 
pear, under  the  features  of  the  charming 
Georgette  Blanc,  the  very  visage  of  his 
destiny.  A  great  silence  spread  from  the 
far  end  of  the  hall,  and  suddenly  she 
entered,  stately  and  slow,  with  the  jewel 
of  her  ferroniere  on  her  forehead,  like  a 
sign  of  empire,  in  the  long  swishing  of 


her  train.  Picard  presented  them;  she 
gave  a  little  cry;  and  he  looked  at  her, 
embarrassed,  with  his  deep  set  peas- 
ant eyes,  bowing  awkwardly,  while,  with 
a  deep  reverence  like  a  rite,  the  beautiful 
actress,  with  the  ceremonious  grace  of  a 
little  queen  of  Byzantium,  dedicated  to 
him,  without  a  word,  the  homage  of  her 
artist's  worship.  Maeterlinck  looked  at 
her  a  great  deal,  and  scarcely  spoke  to 
her  during  supper." 


The  decade  1885- 1895  was,  as  Le- 
monnier says,  the  heroic  and  religious 
age  of  the  little  country's  literary  his- 
tory— an  age  of  lofty  aspiration  and  of 
pure  faith  in  the  ideal.  "All  were  poor 
and  no  one  thought  of  money.  Souls 
were  young,  ingenuous,  impassioned: 
they  preferred  to  the  gold  of  Zola  the 
poverty  of  Barbey  and  of  Villiers." 

Yet,  tout  de  meme,  a  literary  move- 
ment cannot  subsist  forever  without  pub- 
lic appreciation  and  support.  There  was 
very  little  of  either  in  Belgium  either 
then  or  later.  Even  in  Brussels  there 
were  neither  readers  nor  regular  publish- 
ers. The  public,  accustomed  to  look  to 
Paris  for  its  literary  fashions,  paid  no 
attention  to  its  own  writers,  and  the 
Government  remained  cold.  It  once 
gave  three  hundred  francs  to  Verhaeren, 
but  such  munificent  patronage  was  rare. 
The  reason  was  that  the  Direction  des 
Lettres  was  still,  at  that  time,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. "There  was  never  enough  money 
for  hogs  and  stallions.  Besides,  one 
minister,  head  of  this  department,  once 
made  a  categorical  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. 'People  live  on  good  soup  and  not 
on  good  language,'  declared  this  positive 
spirit. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that,  one  by  one,  most  of  the  best 
writers,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
larger  public  outside  Belgium,  should,  in 
spite  of  their  loyal  patriotism,  have  been 
drawn  to  Paris,  where  they  have  taken 
their  places  in  the  literary  life  of  the 
capital.     Little   by  little   the   "Belgian 
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Renascence"  has  become  merged  in  that 
larger  movement  of  the  whole  of  French 
literature,  known  as  "Symbolism."  Bel- 
gian writers,  like  Huysmans  and  Arthur 
Rimbaud,  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Vcrlaine,  Mallarme,  and  VilUers  dc 
risle  Adam,  helped  directly  to  shape  this 
movement  from  the  very  start.  And  it  is 
to  no  small  extent  the  flower  of  the  Bel- 
gian literary  youth,  with  their  compara- 
tive freedom  from  hampering  tradition, 
and  frank,  outspoken,  provincial  enthusi- 
asm, who,  once  it  was  started,  have  suc- 
cessfully continued  it. 

Just  how  important  has  been  their 
collaboration  may  conveniently  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  two  volumes  of  von 
Bever's  and  Leautaud's  Poeles  d'Au- 
jourd'kui.  There,  among  fifty-three 
poets  represented,  no  fewer  than  ten  are 
Belgians.  They  are  Max  Elskamp, 
Andre  Fontainas,  Gregoire  L«  Roy, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Albert  Mockel, 
Arthur  Rimbaud,  Georges  Rodenbach, 
Fern  and  Sever  in,  Charles  Van  Ler- 
berghe,  and  Emile  Verhaeren — besides 
Rene  Ghil,  who  is  half  French  and  half 
Belgian.  The  mere  numerical  propor- 
tion is  impressive.  But  when  one  con- 
.siders  that  this  group  contains  two  of  the 
most  representative  writers  to-day  in  the 
French  language — Verhaeren  and  Mae- 
terlinck— it  will  be  seen  clearly  just  what 
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As  for  the  Belgian  writers  themselves, 
while  they  are  no  longer,  for  the  most 
part,  thought  of  as  forming  a  separate 
national  school,  they  have  none  the  less 
performed  the  greatest  possible  service 
for  "la  patrie,"  They  have  brought  to 
Belgium  a  new  respect  and  a  new  pres- 
tige that  it  would  not  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed. Formerly,  in  Paris,  at  least,  the 
word  "Belgian"  never  failed  to  carry 
with  it  a  shade  of  contempt,  while  any 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian 
people  to  taste  and  culture  were  sneered 
at.  Now,  as  Lemonnier  says,  "nobody 
troubles  to  ask  whether  Maeterlinck, 
Verhaeren,  Eekhoud  are  from  any  other 
country  than  the  great  literary  father- 
land. Or  rather,  they  are  known  to  be 
Flemings,  and  are  feted  as  if  they  were 

These  three  writers  and  their  fellow- 
poets  and  novelists  have,  in  short,  given 
Belgium  a  securer  "place  in  the  sun"  of 
the  world's  respect,  than  her  former  for- 
midable industrial  prowess  ever  won 
for  her.  Now  that  so  many  of  the 
monuments  of  her  modern  material 
civilisation,  celebrated  so  characteristi- 
cally hy  Verhaeren,  have  been  razed,  de- 
stroyed, obliterated,  their  works  still  re- 
main to  remind  the  world  that  a  nation 
is  not  a  mere  strip  of  land,  but  the  soul 
of  a  people. 


THE  LORE  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  MUIR 


On  a  sparkling  April  day  in  California 
ten  years  ago  a  gaunt,  grizzled  old  moun- 
taineer and  nature  lover  and  a  city  man 
who  also  loved  the  w^ilds  scrambled 
through  the  chaparral  up  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Tamalpais.  From  the  sumniit 
of  that  serene  eminence  whose  base  is 
washed  by  the  Pacific  waves,  they  looked 
down  upon  a  broad  blue  bay  outspread 
before  them  in  liquid  light.  To  the  right 
grey  San  Francisco  sat  upon  its  seven 
hills.  To  the  left  the  scattered  peaks  of 
the  Coast  Range  loomed  above  broad 
valleys  and  canons.  Straight  before 
them,  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
away,  over  the  wide  plain  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, dear  across  the  great  State  of 
California,  the  Sierras  lifted  their  faint, 
ghostly  minarets  of  snow.  It  was  a  rare 
scene.  The  altitude  of  the  observers  set 
at  naught  the  convexity  of  the  globe  and 
the  unusually  clear  air  aided  the  eye  to 
defy  distance. 

"What  a  wonderful  thing  is  sight!" 
observed  the  old  mountaineer.  "From 
this  position  it  takes  only  the  fraction  of 
a  second  to  cover  a  space  upon  the  earth 
that  it  would  require  a  week  for  human 
feet  to  traverse.  Yes;  I  was  more  than 
ten  days  on  my  first  tramp  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Sierras.  And  what  an 
interesting  tramp  it  was,  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  great. valley!  It  was  in 
the  spring,  just  like  this,  and  the  flowers 
were  so  thick  for  miles  and  miles  that  I 
hardly  could  set  my  foot  down  without 
crushing  them.  It  was  a  rapturous  sight. 
Beauty,  beauty,  beauty  all  the  way." 

"And  the  Sierras,"  asked  the  city  man, 
"did  they  meet  your  expectation  ?" 

"The  Sierras!"  cried  the  traveller. 
"There  is  no  such  range  in  all  the  world. 
It  should  be  called  the  Range  of  Light. 
I  have  climbed  mountains  all  over  the 
globe.  I  have  lived  among  the  Sierras 
many  years  and  they  are  the  most  di- 
vinely beautiful  of  all  the  mountain 
chains  I  ever  have  seen.    And  for  mag- 


nitude— ^well,  remember  the  range  is  over 
four  hundred  miles  long.  I  love  to  think 
how  those  great  peaks  were  sculptured 
by  the  creative  forces.  Eruption  has  suc- 
ceeded eruption  and  will  still  succeed  it. 
Shasta  will  erupt.  So  will  Lassen.  Men 
have  confidingly  built  their  homes  and 
planted  their  orchards  on  the  sides  of 
fire  mountains  that  may  at  any  time  dur- 
ing our  lives  belch  forth  in  flame  and 
smoke.  It  would  be  a  terrible,  yet  a 
glorious  sight." 

Here  was  a  remarkable  prophecy,  made 
by  a  remarkable  man,  John  Muir,  to  the 
present  writer,  and  the  prophet  lived  to 
see  his  words  come  true.  Nor  did  he 
live  much  longer,  for  he  died  a  short 
time  after  Mount  Lassen,  after  what  was 
probably  over  a  thousand  years  of  silence, 
broke  forth  with  might  rumbling  in  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  its  first  historic  erup- 
tion. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  this 
fact  is  set  forth.  It  is  good  to  think 
that  the  man  who  of  all  men  knew  the 
Sierras  best,  who  loved  them  most  and 
who  wrote  of  them  in  such  authentic  and 
glorifying  terms  should  have  been  spared 
to  witness  their  most  wonderful  manifes- 
tation. 

When  John  Muir  was  called  from  his 
earthly  sojourn  last  December,  the  world 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  physiographers, 
nay,  more — one  of  its  finest  poets.  For 
it  was  given  to  him  not  only  to  seek  out 
the  wonders  of  the  woods,  the  ranges  and 
the  glaciers,  but  to  write  of  them  in  lan- 
guage in  which  there  always  was  more  of 
poetry  than  of  prose.  Born  in  Scotland, 
he  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
in  his  eleventh  year,  when  he  worked 
hard  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  and  harder 
still  in  college.  He  was  employed  in  a 
carriage  factory  when  one  of  his  eyes 
was  injured,  though  not  permanently. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  mishap  he  might 
never  have  become  a  scientist.  He  took 
a     vacation     tramp     from     Wisconsin 
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"He  must  have  given  himself  a  lot  of 
trouble,"  remarked  Muir.  "When  I 
climbed  Tyndall  I  ran  up  to  the  summit 
and  back  before  breakfast." 

On  difiFerent  occasions  he  guided  both 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  through  the  Yo- 
semite  during  their  Presidential  terms. 

"Presidents  somehow  don't  interest  me 
very  much,"  Muir  observed  to  the  writer. 
"Taft  was  a  pretty  good  fellow,  but  he 
annoyed  me  by  his  irreverence.  He  re- 
fused to  regard  Yosemite  as  a  place  to 
worship  in  and  cracked  some  pretty  poor 
jokes.  Roosevelt  was  more  serious.  He 
showed  some  appreciation  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  valley  and  asked  very  in- 
telligent questions." 

Muir  was  a  master  of  woodcraft  and 
could  tell  any  tree  at  a  glance.  As  a 
mountain  climber,  in  the  Sierras,  the 
Andes,  or  the  Himalayas,  he  was  a  mar- 
vel. He  could  stand  on  the  sheer  edge 
of  a  cliff  and  look  straight  down  four 
thousand  feet  or  more  without  the  least 
dizziness.  He  could  cross  a  crevasse  on 
a  sliver  of  ice  with  the  ease  of  a  rope 
walker.  He  attributed  his  athletic 
hardiness  and  his  level-headedness  to  his 


obedience  to  the  simple  laws  of  health 
which  he  pursued  all  his  life.  Thoreau 
was  his  model  and  he  exceeded  him 
in  his  rigorous  regime.  Although 
enduring  the  most  strenuous  exercise 
and  terrible  exposure  he  rarely  had  a 
cold. 

"Whatever  illness  I  have  suffered," 
he  said,  "has  been  from  indoor  living." 
His  remedy  for  bronchitis  was  to  go  out 
and  camp  on  a  glacier,  which  drastic 
treatment,  he  declared,  proved  wholly 
effective. 

He  was  a  slow,  laborious  writer,  much 
given  to  considering  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  expression.  It  took  him  three 
weeks  to  write  a  six  thousand  word  re- 
view of  Sargent's  tree  books.  All  of  the 
poetic  chapters  of  The  Mountains  of 
California  and  Our  National  Parks  were 
written  and  rewritten  many  times  before 
they  were  put  into  print.  But  the  fi- 
nality— that  is  the  word — ^with  which  he 
treated  such  great  subjects  as  the  Yo- 
semite and  the  Yellowstone  must  be  the 
despair  of  all  the  truly  appreciative  writ- 
ers on  those  themes  who  shall  come  after 
him. 


ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD 

APPRECIATION 

BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 
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In  these  days  when  popularity,  for  an 
author,  means  that  his  books  are  read 
some,  but  are  talked  about  a  great  deal 
more,  and  that  he  himself  is  talked  about 
more  than  his  books,  it  comes  with  a 
shock  of  pleasing  surprise  to  discover  a 
writer  who  is  read  more  than  he  is  dis- 
cussed. This  has  been  Algernon  Black- 
wood's fate  thus  far.  The  majority  of 
his  books  have  gone  into  several  editions 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  yet 
they  are  little  talked  about  and  the  man 
himself  even  less.  He  has  escaped  re- 
quests for  his  opinion  on  ail  the  multi- 


farious subjects,  from  Esoteric  Buddhism 
to  the  width  of  women's  skirts,  which  our 
popular  authors  are  expected  to  eluci- 
date in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals, 
a  deadly  result  of  wide  advertising.  Al- 
gernon Blackwood  has  been  little  adver- 
tised, except  by  readers  who  have  come 
under  the  spell  of  his  unique  literary 
personality. 

It  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  the  first 
book  over  the  name  of  Algernon  Black- 
wood appeared  in  England,  and  already 
there  are  twelve  volumes  of  remarkable 
stories    bearing   his   name,    stories    that 
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haunt  one  after  reading,  tales  that  are 
heady  as  new  wine.  His  imagination 
and  insight  are  as  rare  as  his  choice  of 
subjects  is  unusual.  But  there  is  no 
pose  about  this  choice,  wc  feci  the  man 
could  not  express  himself  in  any  other 
way.  His  rather  unique  life  experience, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  few  biographi- 
cal facts  he  is  willing  to  give,  has  kept 
him  singularly  free  from  the  trammels 
of  the  Obvious.  From  a  childhood  and 
youth  spent  in  a  Moravian  school  in  the 
Black  Forest,  he  went  to  the  Canadian 
wilds  and  to  the  life  of  the  man  who  has 
only  his  own  exertions  upon  which  to 
depend.  This  in  spite  of  titled  ancestry 
which  would  seem  to  chain  him  to  con- 
ventional habits.  Fvery  sort  of  work 
came  his  way,  even  newspaper  work  in 
New  York,  until  he  returned  to  Europe 
and  began  to  express  in  literary  form 
some  of  the  rich  experiences  that  had 
piled  in  upon  a  brain  of  rare  sensitive- 
ness. Having  apparently  entirely  escaped 
the  usual  sort  of  life  that  should  have 
fallen  to  his  lot,  there  was  little  to  inter- 


pose between  the  eyes  of  his  mind  and 
the  Core  of  Things.  The  physical  eye 
became  the  immediate  receiver  of  impres- 
sions that  registered  themselves  on  a 
brain  which  did  not  have  to  forget  preju- 
dices and  the  superimposed  opinions  of 
others.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  personalities  of  the 
present  day,  a  personality  too  powerful 
to  be  imbibed  in  large  doses  even  by  the 
most  hardened  reader.  To  criticise  this 
personality  calmly,  by  the  canons  of  ac* 
credited  literary  criticism,  is  a  task  that 
taxes  self-control.  One's  pen  limps 
lamely  after  his  ten-league  strides  and  in 
a  moment  of  exhaustion  one  acknowl- 
edges that  to  do  Algernon  Bladnvood 
justice  one  should  be — ^Algernon  Black- 
wood himself. 

At  first  it  seems  that  it  is  the  subject 
which  enthralls,  then  comes  appreciation 
of  rare  insight  and  finally  a  realisation  of 
remarkable  stylistic  power,  rich  and  ex- 
uberant, a  rush  of  words  like  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  suiting  sound  to  sense 
poignantly,  hypnotising  like  some  East- 
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ern  drug.  The  reader's  progress  to  un- 
derstanding follows  the  writer's  progress 
of  achievement.  In  his  earlier  books  the 
subject  sometimes  taxes  his  power  of  ex- 
pression. But  with  growing  practice  the 
gift  of  interpretation  in  words  grows  and 
grows — until  his  tendency  to  linger  over 
the  soul  conflict  and  hurry  with  a  sen- 
tence past  actual  happenings  is  handled 
with  such  mastery  that  it  gives  the 
chosen  theme  its  greatest  charm.  There 
are  few  others  who  dare  to  do  this.  No 
one  else  comes  to  mind  just  now  who 
ventures  it  in  such  degree  unless  it  be 
that  wonderful  Danish  prose  stylist  J. 
P.  Jacobsen,  who  dislikes  actualities  and 
lingers  lovingly  over  realities  as  Black- 
wood does. 

Algernon  Blackwood's  chosen  theme  is 
the  Unknown,  the  great  realm  that  lies 
beyond  the  world  of  the  Known  and  the 
Obvious.  He  finds  it  in  many  places,  in 
the  forest  depths  of  pathless  Canadian 
wilds,  in  Egyptian  desert  sands,  in  smil- 
ing mountain  valleys,  and  even  in  Lon- 
don streets  and  offices.  It  comes  to  the 
adult  with  a  tinge  of  horror,  because  the 
adult  dislikes  and  fears  all  that  will  not 
fall  in  line  with  his  notions  of  what  the 
world  should  be  like.  It  comes  to  the 
child  as  something  exquisitely  sweet,  in 
dreams  of  Star  Dust  Caverns,  of  beauti- 
ful beneficent  Beings  that  understand 
one's  play.  And  it  comes  to  the  cat — 
but  then,  the  cat  is  half  in  that  world 
always  and  often  has  to  come  back  from 
it  when  we  would  call  her  attention  to 
our  humble  human  selves!  For  Alger- 
non Blackwood  is  one  of  those  rare  adults 
who  can  so  sink  his  own  consciousness  of 
self  that  he  can  find  his  way  into  the 
psychology  of  the  little  child  and  the  cat. 
They  have  taken  him  into  the  secret  gar- 
den where  they  really  live  and  he  has 
interpreted  it  for  us  in  tales  of  poignant 
sweetness.  The  child  and  the  cat  are 
the  supreme  non-conformists  of  a  world 
which  spends  its  energies  trying  to  con- 
form to  some  set  pattern  changing  with 
the  decades.  They  simply  don't  try, 
that's  why  so  few  adults  understand 
them.  In  A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland; 
Jimbo;  some  of  the  stories  in  Pans  Gar- 


den (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany), and  The  Education  of  Uncle 
Paul  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company),  Blackwood  has  given  us 
lyrics  of  childhood  that  will  last.  Chil- 
dren themselves  may  not  understand 
them  until  they  grow  up,  and  then  only 
if  they  are  the  sort  of  children  that  never 
grow  up.  But  the  adult  who  Knows  will 
find  great  store  of  riches,  and  the  lover 
of  cats  will  find  much  delight,  in  these 
books. 

But  when  the  adult  mind  finds  itself 
approaching  or  crossing  the  borderland 
that  parts  the  Known  from  the  Un- 
known, sorrow  or  horror  even  take  the 
place  of  joy.  And  in  the  expression  of 
this  creeping  horror  that  chills  the  heart 
when  the  human  comes  face  to  face  with 
what  is  not  human,  Algernon  Blackwood 
excels.  It  is  not  done  sensationally,  it 
seems  to  come  from  the  man's  inmost 
heart,  as  an  expression  of  personal  be- 
liefs and  experiences,  and  his  stories  have 
little  dealing  with  organised  or  accred- 
ited spiritualism.  He  has  only  scorn  for 
such  futile  mental  debauches,  he  has  no 
interest  in  ghosts  that  are  ticketed  and 
classified,  and  have  even  become  fashion- 
able. He  lays  no  claim  to  "scientific  re- 
search," but  he  can  enthrall  the  reader 
until  the  sweep  of  unseen  or  dimly 
glimpsed  Presences  crowd  thick  upon  us 
in  the  silent  room  and  we  long  to  get 
back,  in  sheer  shrinking  fear,  into  the 
"sweet  wholesome  business  of  To-day." 
Every  degree  of  emotion  felt  by  the  mind 
and  heart  under  stress  of  such  experience 
figures  in  the  many  stories  that  deal  with 
this  subject.  For  sheer  naked  concen- 
trated horror,  unexplained  and  unex- 
plainable,  such  tales  as  "The  Wendigjo" 
{Lost  Valley,  New  York:  Vaughan  and 
Gomme)  and  "The  Willows"  {The 
Listener,  New  York:  Vaughan  and 
Gomme)  may  be  said  to  lead  among  the 
stories  of  the  su()ernatural.  But  many 
others  are  a  gorgeous,  haunting  riot  of 
imagination  and  credpiness,  mingling  ter- 
ror and  a  sense  of  splendid  free  life,  Real 
and  Unreal,  in  bewildering  confusion. 
"The  Regeneration  of  Lord  Ernie"  and 
the  stupendous  "Descent  into  Egypt"  in 
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the  book  Incredible  Adventures  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company),  "An- 
cient Sorceries,"  "Secret  Worship,"  and 
"The  Camp  of  the  Dog"  in  John  Silence 
(New  York:  Vaughan  and  Gomme) 
are  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  among 
these,  although  many  others  have  power 
to  hold  and  thrill  unendurably.  The 
Centaur  (Macmillan  Company)  has  sus- 
tained power  of  imaginative  writing 
equal  to  the  best  Blackwood  has  pro- 
duced. Arnold  Bocklin,  the  Swiss 
painter,  had  such  an  imagination.  And 
many  a  sentence  in  the  best  of  the  Black- 
wood stories  takes  the  form  of  a  Bocklin 
picture  to  the  inner  vision.  One  wishes 
Bocklin  were  still  among  us  to  illustrate 
these  conceptions  of  a  kindred  spirit  that 
can  see  the  teeming  life  just  beyond  the 
Border  of  what  human  vision,  hampered 
by  human  prejudices,  considers  fitting 
limit  for  the  soul's  sight. 


And  yet  through  all  these  tales  of  the 
power  of  What  Lies  Beyond  to  act  upon 
human  lives,  there  is  a  note  of  splendid 
courage  in  the  appeal  to  the  mind  of 
man  to  understand  that  he  may  control 
-^by  controlling  himself — ^all  these  pow- 
ers, and  take  their  strength  into  himself 
to  form  it  over  for  Good.  It  is  this 
note  and  the  sincerity  of  the  style  which 
free  the  tales  entirely  from  any  reproach 
of  desired  sensationalism,  and  which  also 
relieve  the  strain  of  horror,  that  might 
otherwise  prove  too  strong  to  be  whole- 
some. Algernon  Blackwood  stands  in  a 
class  by  himself.  What  effect  it  will 
have  on  his  work  if  he  should  ever  be- 
come popular  and  Sunday-supplemented, 
cannot  now  be  foretold.  But  somehow 
there  is  that  about  his  writing  which 
arouses  the  hope  that  the  good  in  it  may 
survive  even  such  a  fate. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


V — ^The  Rest  of  Europe 


I 


Outside  of  France,  Stevenson's  acquain- 
tance with  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
singularly  limited.  His  failure  to  fa- 
miliarise himself  with  many  of  the  cities 
that  are  known  to  nearly  every  traveller 
arose  not  from  any  lack  of  opportunity, 
but  merely  from  a  lack  of  inclination. 
He  had  a  gypsy  love  of  journeying;  but 
he  devoted  little  forethought  to  his  jour- 
ney's end.  In  his  attitude  toward  travel, 
as  in  his  attitude  toward  college  educa- 
tion, he  might  be  "pointed  out  for  the 
pattern  of  an  idler."  He  would  never 
go  deliberately  to  any  place  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  any  particular  thing,  however 
famous  it  might  be.  Travel  of  that  sort 
would  smack  of  system;  and  he  pre- 
ferred a  drifting  truancy.  He  was  a  fort- 
night at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  but  he 


never  went  to  Heidelberg  to  see  the  cas- 
tle. He  spent  some  time  at  Montpellier ; 
but  he  never  went  to  Nimes  to  see  the 
temple,  nor  to  Carcassonne  to  see  what 
might  have  served  as  the  setting  of  such 
a  mediaeval  story  as  The  Sire  de  Male- 
troifs  Door,  One  cannot  imagine  Louis 
going  all  the  way  to  Castelfranco  to  see 
that  single  picture  that  some  of  us  have 
seen, — 2l  picture  so  consummate  that  it 
makes  blood-brothers  ever  afterward  of 
all  the  men  of  all  the  nations  who  have 
made  that  sacred  pilgrimage ;  and  if  ever 
any  accident  of  destiny  had  tossed  Ste- 
venson ashore  at  Patras,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed as  certain  that  he  would  not  have 
bothered  to  complete  the  journey  to 
Olympia,  even  to  see  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles.  He  was  not  that  sort  of 
traveller.     "The  most  beautiful  adven- 
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tures,"  he  has  told  us,  "arc  not  those  we 
go  to  seek;"  and  though  Louis  would 
never  have  gone  to  Olympia,  he  would 
have  enjoyed  adventures  at  every  street- 
corner  of  Patras, — a  town  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  systematic  travellers,  there  is 
nothing  to  demand  attention. 

Thus,  in  analysing  Stevenson's  entire 
experience  of  travel,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  paradox  that  he  saw  most  where 
there  was  least  to  see.  He  has  given  us 
an  essay  on  Monterey;  but  he  has  given 
us  no  essay  on  Antwerp.  What  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  travel  was,  first  of  all, 
himself,  and,  secondly,  the  casual  people 
with  whom  he  scraped  acquaintance  on 
a  journey.  Third  and  lastly  [as  Touch- 
stone might  have  said],  he  had  an  eye 
for  scenery;  but  he  took  no  interest  in 
what  appeals  to  the  majority  of  travellers. 
He  would  scarcely  cross  the  street  to  see 
a  famous  building  or  a  famous  statue 
or  a  famous  picture ;  he  would  never  de- 
liberately plan  a  trip  to  take  him  to  a 
series  of  famous  cities.  Instead,  he  made 
it  his  boast  that  he  could  always  be  happy 
waiting  at  a  railway  junction,  because  he 
"would  have  some  scattering  thoughts," 
he  "could  count  some  grains  of  memory," 
compared  to  which  the  whole  of  many 
romances  seemed  but  dross. 

We  may  envy  Stevenson  that  inspired 
self-sufficiency  that  enabled  him,  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  place,  to  batter  himself 
into  an  adventure  [and  this  rather  vio- 
lent phrase  is  one  that  he  himself  applied 
to  Robert  Burns]  ;  but  we  cannot  envy 
him  that  almost  obstinate  truancy  which 
robbed  him  of  a  sight  of  many  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Travel,  after  all, 
must  be  considered  as  a  serious  engage- 
ment, if  it  is  to  be  made  conducive  to 
the  culture  of  a  man.  If  a  person  ca- 
pable of  culture  finds  himself  ship- 
wrecked at  the  Piraeus,  he  owes  it  as  a 
duty  to  his  destiny  to  leap  into  a  cab  and 
drive  to  the  Acropolis.  The  point  that 
joyous  accidents  might  happen  to  him  at 
the  harbour-side  does  not  obliterate  the 
more  important  point  that  still  more  won- 
derful adventures  might  happen  to  him 
as  he  sat  before  the  Parthenon. 

But    Stevenson,    who    cared    so   very 


much  for  letters  and  so  very  much  for 
his  own  adventurous  and  stinging  experi- 
ence of  life,  cared  very  little  for  archi- 
tecture or  painting  or  sculpture,  or  for 
the  glamour  that  tradition  gathers  around 
places  that  are  memorable  for  a  noble 
past.  A  cultured  person  is  prepared  to 
appreciate  with  equal  keenness  a  worthy 
work  of  any  of  the  arts ;  and  by  this  defi- 
nition, Stevenson  was  never  a  cultured 
person.  He  could  appreciate  only  what 
happened  to  himself;  and  great  build- 
ings, great  pictures,  great  statues,  sel- 
dom [in  any  real  sense]  happened  to 
him.  Though  widely  read  in  literature, 
Louis  knew  little  of  the  other  arts, — far 
less  than  he  might  have  learned  if  he 
had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  education  that  were  offered 
in  the  course  of  his  repeated  pilgrimages. 
At  Barbizon  and  Paris,  he  lived  in  the 
company  of  painters;  yet  never,  even  in 
his  letters,  does  he  show  that  he  had 
studied  the  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre. 
When  he  wrote  his  thrice-rejected  essay 
on  Some  Portraits  by  Raebum — ^the  only 
work  in  which  he  touches  on  the  art  of 
painting — he  was  more  interested  in  the 
personalities  of  the  sitters  than  in  the  art 
by  which  their  living  lineaments  had  been 
made  immortal.  Except  for  the  eloquent 
rhapsody  on  the  Elgin  marbles  that  was 
written  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mrs.  Sit- 
well,  he  never  revealed  in  any  of  his 
writings  an  interest  in  the  art  of  sculp* 
ture.  He  played  at  composing  music, 
just  as  he  had  played  at  drawing  land- 
scapes at  Le  Monastier;  but  he  never 
developed  any  culture  in  the  art.  To 
architecture  he  seems  to  have  remained 
almost  entirely  insensible:  otherwise  he 
would  have  recorded  in  his  letters  some 
impressions  of  the  greatest  buildings  he 
had  seen.  Concerning  art  in  the  abstract 
he  was  an  eager  theorist;  but  he  ivas 
strangely  lacking  in  appreciation  of  art 
in  the  concrete,  except,  of  course,  within 
the  precincts  of  that  special  art  of  letters 
which  enchanted  him  into  a  special  sort 
of  scholarship.  Outside  his  own  field, 
Stevenson  was  not,  like  Hawthorne,  af- 
flicted with  bad  taste — the  sort  of  taste 
that  led  the  author  of  The  Scarlet  Letter 
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to  regard  W.  W.  Story  as  a  gieat  sculp- 
tor: it  is  nearer  to  the  truth  tu  say  that 
he  had  no  taste  at  all.  He  would  rather 
spend  an  hour  talking  amiably  with  a 
cab-driver  than  spend  an  hour  in  silent 
converse  with  the  Venus  of  Melos.  The 
first  experience  offered,  to  his  thinking, 
an  adventure ;  the  second  was  merely  an 
incident  that  might  occur  to  anybody, 
Thus,  for  his  great  gift  of  attracting  to 
himself  adventures  that  pass  other  people 
by,  he  paid  the  penalty  of  indifference 
toward  many  great  things  that  other  peo- 
ple see. 

II 

ITALy 

Few  people,  even  among  those  who 
call  themselves  Stevenson ians,  are  aware 
that  R.L.S.  was  ever  in  Italy.  In  March, 
1863,  when  Louis  was  twelve  years  old, 
his  parents  took  him  from  Mentone  on 


r" 


a  tour  through  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  May  that  the  family  re- 
turned northward,  by  way  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Rhine.  This  trip,  however, 
made  no  impression  on  his  mind ;  and, 
in  later  years,  the  very  fact  that  he  had 
taken  it  seems  almost  to  have  faded  from 
his  memory.  He  was  never  heard  to 
speak  of  Italy  by  any  of  his  friends;  and 
nowhere  in  his  works,  not  even  in  his  let- 
ters, does  he  ever  mention  any  of  the 
great  Italian  cities  as  a  place  that  he  hun- 
self  had  seen. 

The  author  of  Life  oa  the  Lagoons. 
Horatio  F.  Brown,  who  was  a  friend  of 
John  Addington  Symonds,  became  inti- 
mate with  Stevenson  at  Davos  in  1881. 
The  intimacy  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
Louis  gave  to  Brown  his  favourite  copy 
of  the  Fruits  of  Solitude  of  William 
Penn.  After  returning  to  Venice,  Brown 
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sent  to  Louis  some  translations  from  old 
Venetian  boat-songs;  and  the  gift  was  ac- 
knowledged with  the  poem  beginning, 

Brave  lads  in  olden  musical  centuries 
Sang,  night  by  night,  adorable  choruses, 
Sat  late  by  alehouse  doors  in  April 
Chaunting  in  joy  as  the  moon  was  rising, 

which,  next  to  Tennyson's  address  to 
Milton,  is  the  most  successful  experi- 
ment  in  the  difficult  alcaic  measure  ex- 
tant in  the  English  language.  Through- 
out this  intimacy,  however,  though 
Brown  often  talked  of  Venice  for  hours 
at  a  time,  he  never  discovered  that  Ste- 
venson had  been  there.  Mr.  Lloyd  Os- 
boume  has  recorded  that  he  never  heard 
his  step-father  refer  to  the  Italian  tour 
except  on  one  occasion,  "when  he  recalled 
with  delight  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  their  military  escort  in  horsemen's 
cloaks  riding  through  the  Papal  States." 

That  a  boy  of  twelve  should  spend 
nearly  three  months  in  Naples,  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  and  should  after- 
ward remember  nothing  but  a  single  in- 
cident in  the  transit  of  the  road,  appears 
indeed  incredible ;  yet  why,  if  he  remem- 
bered Venice,  should  he  have  neglected  to 
reveal  the  fact  to  Brown?  At  so  early 
an  age,  one  would  not  expect  a  studious 
appreciation  of  architecture  or  of  paint- 
ing or  of  sculpture;  but  one  would  ex- 
pect, at  least,  that  the  strangeness  of  a 
city  where  the  streets  are  water  would 
register  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind.  And  to  see  Florence  at  twelve 
and  then  forget  it  seems  a  little  like  a  sin 
that  needs  to  be  forgiven. 

Yet  this  lack  of  interest  in  great  and 
famous  cities  remained,  as  we  have  seen, 
habitual  with  Stevenson  in  later  life.  At 
no  time  would  he  have  felt  a  sympathetic 
thrill  at  hearing  the  Italian  proverb, 
"See  Naples,  and  die."  He  would  al- 
ways have  been  interested  more  in  "horse- 
men's cloaks"  and  in  "the  picturesque 
appearance  of  a  military  escort"  along 
an  open  road. 

For  effects  of  landscape,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  an  open  and  an  eager  eye 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  It  has  been 
already  noted  that  he  developed  an  en- 


thusiasm for  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  journey  southward  to  Mcntone;  and 
that  he  was  able  to  recall  the  topograpy 
of  that  Riviera  town  itself  with  a  singu* 
lar  particularity  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years.  On  the  return  from  Italy  in 
1863,  Louis  was  driven  through  the 
Brenner  Pass  and  subsequently  saw  the 
Murgthal  in  Baden.  So  vivid  was  his 
recollection  of  these  mountain  regions 
that,  though  he  never  visited  either  the 
Murgthal  or  the  Brenner  Pass  again,  he 
was  able  to  combine  his  impressions  of  the 
two  in  the  landscape-setting  of  fFUl  O' 
the  Mill,  which  was  vmtten  in  Edin- 
burgh, fourteen  years  later,  in  August, 
1877.  The  characters  in  this  story  are 
clearly  English;  but  no  such  landscape 
exists  in  England,  or  in  Scotland  either. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  German  Alps 
should  have  taken  such  strong  hold  upon 
the  memory  of  an  eager  and  impression- 
able boy;  but  the  astounding  and 
scarcely  explicable  fact  remains  that  he 
was  unable,  at  the  same  period  of  his 
career,  to  receive  an  abiding  impression 
of  the  view  of  Buonarrotti's  dome  from 
the  Pincio  at  sunset  or  the  massive  maj- 
esty of  the  Coliseum  underneath  the 
moon. 

Ill 

SPAIN 

Stevenson  never  crossed  the  Pjrrenecs; 
but  one  of  his  most  elaborate  short-stories 
was  required,  by  a  psychological  neces- 
sity, to  be  set  in  Spain.  Olalla  was 
written  at  Bournemouth  in  1885.  Many 
critics  have  singled  out  this  story  as  an 
instance  in  which,  contrary  to  his  cus- 
tom, Louis  described  a  landscape  he  had 
never  seen ;  but  this  statement  is  not  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  facts.  He 
derived  the  setting  from  his  memories  of 
Spanish  California.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
doubtless,  that  he  makes  the  vegetation 
too  luxuriant  and  fills  the  mountain 
gorges  with  abundant  water-falls.  Those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Spain  will 
remember  the  aspect  of  aridity  as  the 
most  insistent  feature  of  the  Spanish 
landscape.  In  such  t3^ical  prospects  as 
the  view  from  the  Escorial  or  the  view 
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from  the  Pasco  del  Rastro  in  Avila,  the 
observer  gazes  over  barren  sun-baked 
plains  to  an  unnaturally  far  horizon". 
The  Guadarrama  Mountains,  in  which 
the  story  of  Olalla  seems  imagined  to  oc- 
cur, since  the  nameless  city  mentioned 
at  the  outset  of  the  narrative  can  be  no 
Other  than  Madrid,  are  more  dusty, 
more  scraggy,  more  stunted  and  desolate 
in  vegetation,  than  the  California  land- 
scape from  which  Stevenson  received  liis 
hints;  and,  even  in  the  spring  season, 
there  is  only  an  inconsiderable  gush  of 
water  down  the  rocks. 

The  architecture  of  the  residencia  is 
sufficiently  correct,  except  for  one  dctait 
The  hero's  room  is  "lined  with  some  lus- 
trous wood  disposed  in  panels."  I  have 
never  seen  a  room  in  any  ancient  Spanish 
mansion  lined  with  wood.  The  sort  of 
room  that  Louis  had  in  mind  would,  in 
actuality,  be  lined  with  the  kind  of  col- 
oured tiling  that  is  called,  in  Spanish, 
azutejo. 

But  what  may  be  termed  the  psycho- 
logical atmosphere  of  Olalia  is  absolute- 
ly Spanish;  and  Stevenson  learned  more 
of  Spain  by  lying  in  bed  in  Bournemouth 
and  imagining  what  it  must  be  like  than 
he  learned  of  Italy  by  being  taken  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  The  slow  decay  of 
the  entire  Spanish  nation  seems  symbol- 
ised by  the  tragical  disintegration  of 
Olalla's  family ;  and  the  sedentary,  smil- 
ing and  weak-witted  mother  is  charac- 
teristic of  fully  half  the  women  that  one 
sees  in  Spain  to-day. 


4  UNNATURALLT 


IV 
GERMANY 

Stevenson's  experience  of  Germany 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  sum* 
mer  of  1872.  At  that  time,  Louis  was 
supposed  to  be  studying  law;  and  there 
had  been  some  talk  of  his  taking  a  sum- 
mer session  at  a  German  university,  in 
company  with  Sir  Walter  Simpson.  A 
project  so  appalling  to  the  apologist  for 
idlers  was  of  course  rejected ;  but  the  two 
friends,  having  abandoned  the  purpose  of 
the  journey,  saw  no  reason  to  abandon 
the  journey  itself;  and  they  proceeded 
to  Germany  in  July.  Late  in  August, 
Stevenson's  parents  joined  him  at  Baden- 
Baden;  and  he  then  went  for  a  short 
walking-tour  in  the  Black  Forest,  which 
aflordcd  him  several  landscape-impres- 
sions that  later  became  useful  in  Prince 
Otto. 

The  Arethusa  and  the  Cigarette — as 
they  subsequently  came  to  call  themselves 
— proceeded  to  Germany  by  way  of  Brus- 
sels. From  this  delightful  little  minor 
Paris,  Louis  wrote  to  his  mother  on  July 
25th.  According  to  his  habit,  he  said  no 
word  of  Rubens  or  the  Palais  de  Justice 
or  the  church  of  St.  Gudule;  but  he 
wrote  a  charming  description  of  the  noc- 
turnal aspect  of  the  Pare,  and  appended 
a  vivid  picture  of  a  boy  at  his  hotel  who 
went  about  with  a  live  snake  in  his 
pocket. 

The  two  adventurers  settled  down  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,and  endeavoured, 
in  a  desultory  fashion,  to  soak  in  the 
German    language.     Why    they   should 
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have  picked  out  Frankfort  in  preference 
to  Dresden  or  Munich  or  Berlin  remains 
a  mystery.  Frankfort  Is  merely  a  com- 
mercial city,  with  no  picturesque  details 
except  a  second-rate  cathedral  and  a 
rather  charming  group  of  old  houses 
called  the  Romer ;  and  even  the  German 
Baedeker  advises  the  tourist  to  dismiss 
it  with  a  single  day. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  Frankfort, 
Louis  should  have  gathered  the  impres- 
sion that  Germany  was  less  civilised  than 
Belgium.  He  wrote  to  his  mother,  on 
July  29th: — "I  bad  a  swim  in  the  Main, 
and  then  bread  and  cheese  and  Bavarian 
beer  in  a  sort  of  cafe,  or  at  least  the  Ger- 
man substitute  for  a  cafe;  but  what  a 
falling  ofi  after  the  heavenly  forenoons 
in  Brussels!" 

His  method  of  studying  the  German 
language  was  to  provide  himself  with  a 
copy  of  the  Lieder  und  Balladen  van 
Robert  Burns,  "translated  by  one  SUber- 
gleit,"  and  to  regale  the  company  at  lit- 
tle rural  taverns  by  reciting  such  verses 
as  "Mein  Hert  Ut  im  Hochland,  meiii 
Herz  ist  nicht  hier"  Also  he  allowed 
the  natives  to  ask  him  questions  about 
Scotland.  He  went  often  to  the  opera ; 
but  he  could  not  follow  the  language  suf- 
ficiently to  understand  a  play. 

The  two  friends  lived  first  at  the 
Hotel  Landsberg,  and  later  moved  into 
lodgings  at  number  13  Rosengasse.  This 
address  was  distant  only  a  single  block 
from  the  house,  at  number  23  Grosse 
Hirschgraben,  where  Goethe  was  born, 
on  August  28,  1749,  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood. Apart  from  its  association  with 
the  greatest  modern  poet,  the  Goethe- 
Haus  is  well  worth  visiting  for  its  archi- 
tectural dignity  and  atmosphere  of  age; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  Louis  ever  w^nt 
to  see  it.  It  is  never  mentioned  in  his 
letters  from  the  Rosengasse.  Instead,  we 
find  descriptive  passages  like  this: — 
"There  is  here  such  a  twittering  of  ca- 
naries (I  can  .see  twelve  out  of  our  win- 
dow), and  such  continual  visitation  of 
grey  doves  and  big-nosed  sparrows,  as 
make  our  little  bye-street  into  a  perfect 
aviary."  No  other  visitor  to  Frankfort 
would   have   counted    those   twelve  ca- 


naries; and  no  other  would  have  re- 
mained indifferent  to  Goethe's  bouse 
around  the  corner.  Here  we  have  in  a 
nutshell  the  definitive  feature  of  Steven- 
son's attitude  of  mind  toward  travel. 

The  German  language  did  not  come 
easily  to  Louis,  nor  did  he  develop  any 
lasting  interest  in  German  literature. 
For  a  year  or  two  after  bis  stay  in  Frank- 
fort he  occasionally  drifted  into  German 
phrases  in  his  letters ;  but,  considering  bis 
experience  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
Germany  meant  next  to  nothing  to  him. 
Nobody  who  loved  France  so  whole- 
heartedly as  Louis  could  ever  feel  en- 
tirely at  home  beyond  the  Rhine. 

He  made  no  use  of  Germany  in  his 
works  except  for  the  landscape-back- 
ground of  Prince  Otto.  This  book  was 
begun  in  California  and  finished  at 
Hycres;  but  not  only  the  nomenclature 
of  the  characters  but  the  entire  aspect  of 
the  countryside  is  German.  Any  trav- 
elled person,  if  asked  to  locate  the  imagi- 
nary state  of  Griinewald,  would  set  it 
either  in  the  Black  Forest  or  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bavaria.  Many  of  Stevenson's 
most  elaborate  effects  of  landscape  are 
developed  in  this  stoiy;  and  it  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  record  that  he  had 
seen  very  little  of  the  district  from  which 
he  took  the  scenery.    A  day  or  two  in 
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Bavaria  and  a  week  or  two  in  Baden 
aRorded  him  a  fund  of  mennories  on 
which  he  could  draw  a  decade  later  in 
distant  California;  but  of  German  cities, 
German  art,  and  that  methodical  devo- 
tion to  a  regular  routine  that  the  Ger- 
mans call  life,  he  received  no  impres- 
sions that,  in  after  years,  seemed  worth 
recalling. 


SWITZERLAND 

Every  landscape-painter  knows  that 
great  mountains  are  less  amenable  to  the 
uses  of  art  than  more  homely  and  habit- 
able hills,  just  as  [in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word]  the  falls  of  Niagara  are  less 
"picturesque"  than  the  falls  of  some  com- 
paratively little  river  like  the  Clyde. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  Stevenson 
was  more  interested  in  the  look  of  vil- 
lages than  in  the  look  of  cities;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  reason  why  he  set  Prince 
Otto  in  Southern  Germany  instead  of 
Switzerland, — a  country  that  was  better 
known  to  him. 

Stevenson  spent  two  winters  in  Switz- 
erland ;  but  his  feeling  for  the  high  Alps 
was  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  he  did 
no  go  there  as  a  tourist  but  was  sent 
there  as  an  invalid.  In  the  autumn  of 
1880  [the  first  year  of  his  married  life] 
he  was  ordered  by  his  physicians  to  trj' 
the  clear  cold  climate  of  the  Alps;  and 
he  selected  Davos  Platz  as  a  place  of 
residence,  mainly  because  another  famous 
literary  invalid  was  already  Installed 
there.  This  was  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds, — the    "Opalstein"   of    Talk   and 

Stevenson  arrived  at  Davos  Platz, 
with  his  wife  and  step-son,  on  November 
4th,  and  remained  there,  at  the  Hotel 
Belvedere,  until  the  following  April. 
The  conditions  of  his  life  in  this  Alpine 
resort  were  vividly  described  In  a  series 
of  four  papers  sent  home  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  Health  and  Mountains  ap- 
peared on  February  17,  1881,  and  was 
followed  by  Davos  in  Winter  on  Feb- 
ruary 2ist,  Alpine  Diversions  on  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  and  The  Stimulation  of  the 
Alps  on  March  5th.     These  interesting 


papers  stand,  in  two  ways,  unique  among 
his  writings.  In  the  first  place,  they 
violate  his  lifelong  habit  of  never  de- 
scribing a  place  till  after  he  had  left  it; 
and  in  the  second  place,  they  are  the  only 
essays,  with  the  single  exception  of  Or- 
dered South,  in  which  he  appears  before 
the  public  frankly  as  an  invalid. 

Stevenson  did  scarcely  any  other  work 
that  .winter,  except  to  see  Virginibus 
Puerisque  through  the  press.  It  was  a 
passive  period  in  his  existence,  during 
which  he  was  contented  to  sit  around  and 
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watch  himself  grow  well.  Mrs.  Sitwell 
came  out  In  the  early  spring,  to  watch 
beside  the  death-bed  of  her  young  son, 
who  succumbed  to  consumption  i 
month  of  April.  This  sad  event  w 
occasion  of  Stevenson's  greatest  poem — 
to  me,  at  least,  it  has  always  seemed  the 
greatest — the  poem  entitled  In  Memor- 
iam  F.A.S.,  which  ends  with  the  stanza: 
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Here,  a  boy,  he  dwelt  through  all  the  ling- 
ing  leaion 
And  eie  th«  da;  of  sorrow  departed  as  he 

The  next  year,  1881,  the  Stevensons 
returned  to  Davos  Platz  on  October 
i8th  and  remained  once  more  till  ApriL 
This  season,  they  installed  themselves  in 
a  house  of  their  own,  the  Chalet  am 
Stein,  a  dependency  of  the  Hotel  Buol, 
seated  on  a  hillside  above  the  English 
chapel.  Here  Louis  completed  Treasure 
Island,  which  had  been  begun  at  Brae- 
mar, — writing  the  last  fourteen  chapters 
in  a  fortnight  of  "delighted  industry." 
Before  leaving  Davos  finally,  he  alsc 
wrote  nearly  all  of  The  Silverado  Squat- 
tert,  and  several  essays,  including  Talks 
and  Talkers  [sugg^ted  by  his  daily  chats 
with  Symonds]  and  A  Gossip  on  Ro 
mance.  This  second  season  in  Switzer- 
land, it  will  be  noted,  was  much  more 


fruitful  than  the  first;  but  Louis  alwa^ 
fretted  against  the  regulated  life  of  an 
invab'd  resort,  and  he  was  delighted  when 
his  physicians  permitted  him,  when  the 
next  winter  rolled  around,  to  forsake  the 
high  Alps  and  return  to  the  Riviera. 

There  was  so  little  to  do  at  Davos  that 
Stevenson  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
in  play  with  his  step-son,  Mr.  Lloyd  Os- 
bournc, — ^who,  at  that  period,  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  It  was  at  Davos 
that  these  two  playmates  developed  the 
elaborate  war-game  which  Mr.  Os- 
bourne  has  so  charmingly  described. 
The  second  season  in  Switzerland  was 
also  the  occasion  of  the  publications  of 
the  Davos  Press.  Mr.  Osbourne  bad  a 
toy  printing-press,  on  which  he  set  up  a 
boyish  composition  of  bis  own  entitled, 
Black  Canyon,  or  Wild  Adventures  in 
the  Far  West:  A  Tale  of  Instruction 
and  Amusement  far   the    Young.      His 
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step-father  caught  the  infection,  and  com- 
posed several  playful  poems  for  publica- 
tion by  "S.  L.  Osbourne  and  Company." 
These  he  illustrated  with  wood-cuts, 
having  spontaneously  discovered  the  art 
of  wood -engraving  by  experimenting 
with  chance  bits  of  soft  wood,  cut  ap- 
parently from  packing-cases. 

Both  texts  and  illustrations  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Davos  Press  are  known  to 
Stevenson  collectors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  have  been  a  little  overpraised. 
Many  of  the  poems  are  lacking  in  point; 
and  the  cuts,  though  spirited  in  action 
and  executed  with  evident  delight,  are  a 
little  too  crude  to  be  entirely  amusing. 
They  cannot  hold  a  candle,  for  example, 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  joyous  illustrations  to 


the  Just  So  Stories.  Neither  man  was 
trained  to  be  a  graphic  artist;  but  Mr. 
Kipling's  work,  for  all  its  faults,  is  art, 

and  Stevenson's  is  not. 

VI 

HOLLAND 

In  a  literal  sense,  Holland  is  the  easiest 
country  in  the  world  to  see.  I  distinctly 
remember  that,  once,  when  I  was  travel- 
ling through  the  Netherlands  on  a  canal- 
boat,  I  saw  at  the  same  time,  from  my 
perch  on  the  poop-deck,  a  distant  pros- 
pect of  three  great  cities,— Leyd en  and 
Haarlem  and  Amsterdam.  The  coun- 
try, as  everybody  knows,  is  absolutely 
fiat ;  and  the  view  in  all  directions  is  in- 
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terrupted  only  by  windmills,  scattered 
hamlets,  and  the  long  lines  of  trees  that 
hedge  the  water-ways.  The  look  of  Hol- 
land [as  the  French  would  say]  can  be 
gathered  at  a  single  "stroke  of  the  eye." 

It  takes  time,  however,  to  study  the 
art-treasures  of  the  country.  With  these 
treasures,  Stevenson  was  not  familiar. 
His  knowledge  of  Holland  was  restricted 
to  that  single  glance  which  has  already 
been  defined. 

It  was  not  because  he  cared  especially 
for  Holland  that  Stevenson,  writing  in 
far-away  Vailima,  set  the  final  section  of 
Catriona  in  that  country.  It  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  his  narrative,  that 
David  and  Catriona  should  journey  alone 
together  through  some  foreign  country 
close  to  Scotland, — some  country,  more- 
over, through  which  a  young  girl  could 
travel  afoot  without  difficulty.  Holland 
filled  the  bill,  in  both  of  these  regards; 
and,  furthermore,  it  was  a  country  that 
Louis  could  well  enough  describe  in 
Samoa  without  having  any  special  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

As  the  two  young  lovers  land  at  Hel- 
voetsluys,  the  hero— who  tells  the  story — 
says,  "I  had  my  first  look  of  Holland — 
a  line  of  wind-mills  birling  in  the  breeze." 
This  description  is  interesting  in  two 
ways: — it  is  so  orthodox  in  content,  and 
such  a  little  masterpiece  of  literation. 
David  and  Catriona  proceed  "in  four 
hours  of  travel  to  the  great  city  of  Rot- 
terdam." This  great  city  is  described  in 
a  single  paragraph;  and  all  that  is  pre- 
cisely noted  in  this  passage  is  that  the 
streets  were  "pretty  brightly  lighted  and 
thronged  with  wild-like,  outlandish 
characters."  This  description  would  ap- 
ply to  many  other  harbour  towns — Mar- 
seilles for  instance;  but  the  local  look  of 
Rotterdam  is  totally  different  from  the 
local  look  of  Marseilles. 

The  hero  and  the  heroine  proceed  afoot 
from  Rotterdam  to  Leyden,  through 
Delft  and  The  Hague.  I  have  followed 
the  same  route  on  a  bicycle,  and  know  the 
country  well.  Delft  is  described  by 
David  Balfour  in  the  following  phrases, 
— "The  red  gabled  houses  made  a  hand- 
some  show  on  either  hand  of  the  canal; 


the  servant  lassies  were  out  slestering  and 
scrubbing  at  the  very  stones  upon  the 
public  highway":  and  that  is  all.  These 
details  arc  true;  they  are,  indeed,  the 
two  details  most  necessary  to  enumerate: 
but  any  one  who  loves  the  quaintest  of 
Dutch  cities  must  wonder  why  David 
Balfour  saw  no  more  of  Delft  on  his 
pedestrian  excursion. 

The  Hague  is  dismissed  in  a  single 
word,  without  description;  and  the  lovers 
finally  arrive  at  Leyden, — a  place  de- 
termined by  the  law  studies  of  the  hero. 
Fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  their  life  in 
Leyden:  every  day  they  go  forth  for  a 
walk  about  the  town:  yet  no  single  fea- 
ture of  this  very  interesting  city  is  de- 
scribed, and,  for  all  the  reader  is  privi- 
leged to  see,  the  scene  might  just  as  well 
be  set  in  any  other  country.  To  sum  the 
matter  up, — though  over  a  hundred  pages 
of  Catriona  are  set  in  Holland,  the  sen- 
tences devoted  to  description  of  the  spe- 
cial aspects  of  that  unique  and  fascinat- 
ing country  might  all  be  printed  on  a  sin- 
gle page.  The  narrative  concerns  itself 
almost  entirely  with  a  strictly  personal 
analysis  of  the  emotions  of  the  hero  and 
the  heroine  in  their  temerariously  vir- 
ginal relation  to  each  other;  and,  deal- 
ing with  a  dramatic  foreground  so  tremu- 
lous and  thrilling,  the  novelist  did  not 
concern  himself  with  the  less  provocative 
details  of  that  descriptive  background 
which  stood  ready  to  his  hand. 

VII 

Stevenson's  handling  of  Holland  in 
Catriona  is  so  characteristic  of  his  treat- 
ment of  the  element  of  setting  in  many 
of  his  other  works  of  fiction  that  it  de- 
mands particular  attention.  The  critical 
conclusions  of  the  present  writer  on  this 
subject  may  best  be  expressed  by  sum- 
marising a  conversation  with  Mr.  Henry 
James  concerning  the  Dutch  scenes  in 
the  novel  now  before  us. 

From  Vailima,  in  December,  1893 — 
a  year  before  his  death — Stevenson  wrote 
to  Mr.  James  as  follows : — "Your  jubila- 
tion over  Catriona  did  me  good,  and  still 
more  the  subtlety  and  truth  of  your  re- 
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mark  on  starving  the  visual  sense  in  that 
book.  ...  I  hear  people  talking,  and  I 
feel  them  acting,  and  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  fiction.  My  two  aims  may  be  de- 
scribed as — ist.  War  to  the  adjective, 
2nd,  Death  to  the  optic  nerve." 

This  passage  had  always  a  little  mys- 
tified me.  "Death  to  the  optic  nerve" 
seemed  so  baseless  an  ejaculation  from 
an  author  who  in  the  very  book  in  ques- 
tion, had  written  such  sentences  as  this: 
— "She  sat  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of 
my  great  mail,  and  the  chimney  lighted 
her  up,  and  shone  and  blinked  upon  her, 
and  made  her  glow  and  darken  through 
a  wonder  of  fine  hues  1"  If  this  were  not 
a  visual  effect,  what  was?  And  then 
there  thronged  into  my  mind  a  myriad 
remembered  postures  of  characters  ar- 
rested in  some  pose  made  ready  for  the 
illustrator.  All  his  life,  it  seemed,  Louis 
had  been  twanging  at  the  optic  nerve. 
What  was  meant,  then,  by  the  phrasing 
of  this  "great  refusal"?  Thereupon,  re- 
membering that,  in  his  letters,  Steven- 
son— chameleon-like — took  colour  from 
the  person  he  was  writing  to,  I  deter- 
mined to  ask  Mr.  James  to  elucidate  this 
statement. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  print  a  verbal 
record  of  Mr.  James's  answer  to  this 
question;  for  such  a  record  would  read 
too  like  a  parody  of  this  great  writer's 
later  style.  A  witty  lady  once  remarked 
that  Mr.  James  conversed  as  if  he  were 
reading  proofs.  The  fact  is  that  the 
puzzling  and  fascinating  style  of  his  latest 
literary  period  is  merely  a  literal  record- 
ing of  the  manner  of  his  conversation. 
I  have  never  listened,  with  such  rapt  at- 
tention, to  so  entrancing  a  talker.  A  sen- 
tence, with  Mr.  James,  is  never  the  ex- 
pression of  a  completed  thought :  it  is  al- 
ways an  adventure  into  the  illimitable 
domain  of  thinking — interrupted  by  in- 
numerable parentheses  incorporating  un- 
expected particularisations — and  yet  won- 
derfully winning  its  way  at  last  to  a 
rounded  and  completed  close. 

I  cannot  record  the  manner  of  Mr. 
James's  utterance;  nor  would  I  imitate 
it  if  I  could.  What  he  told  me,  in  ef- 
fect, was  this: — He   had   remonstrated 


with  Stevensoff,  because,  writing  an  his- 
torical novel  dated  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Louis  had  devoted 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  to  adventures 
set  in  Holland  without  affording  the 
reader  any  adequate  picture  of  that  very 
interesting  country  in  that  very  interest- 
ing time.  Mr.  James  had  considered 
that  the  business  of  the  historical  novelist 
was  to  grant  the  reader  opportunities  to 
live  in  other  times  and  lands:  here  was 
an  opportunity,  and  Stevenson  had  passed 
it  by.  The  figures  in  the  foreground 
were  thoroughly  imagined ;  but  the  back- 
ground had  no  real  existence.  The  same 
adventures  of  the  spirit  might  have  taken 
place  in  Rye,  or  in  Albany,  at  the  present 
day. 

This  recollection  of  Mr.  James's  un- 
published letter  to  Stevenson  enabled  me 
at  last  to  understand  Stevenson's  reply 
to  it.  In  saying,  "Death  to  the  optic 
nerve,"  Louis  meant  merely,  "Death  to 
setting,  when  I  find  myself  concerned 
primarily  with  character  in  action." 
What  was  the  use  of  describing  either 
Delft  or  Leyden  in  detail, — ^what  was 
the  use  of  recalling  descriptively  the  as- 
pect of  the  eighteenth  century, — ^when 
what  concerned  the  novelist  primarily 
was  merely  the  emotions  of  a  virgin  man 
and  the  emotions  of  a  virgin  woman 
thrust  by  chance  into  an  exquisite  and 
perilous  propinquity? 

This  suggestive  conversation  with  Mr, 
James  led  me  to  review  Stevenson's  at- 
titude toward  the  element  of  setting  in 
all  his  works  of  fiction.  Did  Louis  ha« 
bitually  "starve  the  visual  sense,"  I  asked 
myself,  or  did  he  blur  his  background 
only  when  it  was  artistically  necessary 
to  focus  attention  on  the  figures  in  the 
foreground?  I  soon  determined  that  the 
latter  was  the  true  hypothesis. 

There  are  three  elements  of  narrative, 
— action,  characters,  and  setting.  In  any 
conceivable  story,  one  of  these  elements 
must  be  more  important  than  the  others. 
Stevenson  always  directed  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  that  element  of  narrative 
which  was  necessarily  predominant.  In 
certain  of  his  stories  the  emphasis  was 
cast  on  the  element  of  setting.*  "I'll  give 
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you  an  example" — said  R.L.S.  to  Mr. 
Graham  Balfour — "The  Merry  Men. 
There  I  began  with  the  feeling  of  one  of 
those  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  I  gradually  developed  the  story 
to  express  the  sentiment  with  which  that 
coast  affected  me."  In  this  particular 
narrative,  the  reader  is  afforded  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Isle  of  Earraid;  bui 
Stevenson  never  set  forth  a  detailed  de- 
scription unless  it  was  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  tale. 

In  most  of  his  narratives,  the  predomi- 
nating element  is  action,  and  the  secon- 
dary element  is  character.  In  these 
stories,  he  permits  the  reader  to  see  only 
those  details  of  setting  that  are  required 
for  the  business  of  the  action  or  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  characters.  If  a  man 
has  to  light  a  candle,  there  must  be  a 
candle:  if  the  candle  has  to  burn  stead- 
ily, there  must  be  no  wind:  and  so  on. 
If  David  Balfour  has  to  lose  his  purse  in 
a  crowded  street,  he  must  have  a  crowded 
street  to  lose  it  in:  hence  the  description 
of  Rotterdam,  with  its  streets  "thronged 
with  wild-like,  outlandish  characters." 
But — in  any  story  of  action  or  of  char- 
acter— to  describe  a  city  or  a  room  for 
the  mere  sake  of  describing  it,  seemed  to 
Stevenson  a  waste  of  time  and  disecon- 
omy of  attention. 

In  other  words,  his  use  of  setting  is 
entirely  utilitarian.  For  the  foreground 
of  his  most  typical  narrations,  he  was 
contented — in  the  phrase  of  old  Dumas — 
with  "four  boards,  two  actors,  and  a  pas- 
sion." For  the  background,  he  painted 
in  only  those  details  that  were  indispen- 
sable to  the  conduct  of  the  action.  The 
Master  of  Ballantrae  and  his  brother, 


Mr.  Henry,  had  to  have  a  house  in  which 
to  quarrel  and  a  wood  in  which  to  fight 
a  duel.  Two  swords  had  to  hang  upon 
the  wall,  because  two  swords  were 
needed.  The  season,  and  the  weather, 
and  the  hour  of  the  day  must  be  fit  to  the 
occasion:  "a  windless  stricture  of  frost" 
must  "bind  the  air."  But  the  teller  of 
the  tale  deemed  it  utterly  superfluous  to 
describe  particularities  of  landscape  or  of 
architecture  that  might  be  admired  for 
exactness  by  special  students  of  the  place 
and  period  of  the  story. 

Hence,  the  paucity  of  description  in 
the  chapters  of  Catriona  that  are  set  in 
Holland  was  determined  not  by  Steven- 
son's lack  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  but  by  his  resolute  determi- 
nation not  to  allow  his  scenery  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  his  actors,  in  pas- 
sages in  which  he  had  determined  that 
the  actors  themselves  should  hold  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage.  Anybody  who  has  spent 
three  days  in  Leyden  could  describe  the 
city;  but  who  else  but  R.L.S.  could 
analyse  all  the  subtle  implications  of  that 
quarrel  over  "a  copy  of  Heineccius"? 
It  is  not  always  the  business  of  an  his- 
torical novelist  to  write  history;  it  is 
more  frequently  his  business  to  write  a 
novel. 

In  visiting  any  foreign  country,  Ste- 
venson seldom  saw  anything  else  than 
what,  for  his  own  purposes  as  an  artist, 
he  needed  to  see.  "A  line  of  wind-mills 
birling  in  the  breeze"  sufficed  him  for 
a  hundred  pages  of  Catriona.  More  cul- 
tured travellers  might  devote  a  week  to 
studying  the  paintings  of  Franz  Hals  in 
Haarlem;  but  he  was  Tusitala, — the 
teller  of  tales. 


In  the  following  paper  of  this  series,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  pursue  the  trail  of 
Stevenson  through  New  York,  Newport,  Manasquan,  and  Saranac.  A  detailed  ac" 
count  icill  be  published  of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Trudeau,  of  Saranac  Lake,  on  the 
subject  of  Stevenson's  health  and  disposition.  The  influence  on  Stevenson's  career 
of  the  approbation  of  America  will  also  be  considered,  with  new  evidence  gathered 
from  editors  who  patronised  him  at  the  time. 


PROPORTION  IN  THE  DRAMA 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


Every  play  is  a  dramatisation  of  a  story 
that  covers  a  larger  canvas  than  the  play 
itself.  The  dramatist  must  be  familiar 
not  only  with  the  comparatively  few 
events  that  he  exhibits  on  the  stage,  but 
also  with  the  many  other  events  that  hap- 
pen off-stage  during  the  course  of  the 
action,  others  still  that  happen  between 
the  acts,  and  innumerable  others  that 
are  assumed  to  have  happened  before 
the  play  began.  Considering  his  story . 
as  a  whole,  the  playwright  must  select 
his  particular  material  by  deciding  what 
to  put  into,  his  play  and  what  to  leave  out . 
of  it;  and  any  number  of  different  plays 
may  be  made  from  the  same  story  by 
different  selections  from  the  material  at 
hand. 

Considering  the  entire  story  of  Ham- 
lei,  for  instance,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  an  interesting  play  in  which  the 
climax  should  be  the  seduction  of  Queen 
Gertrude  by  her  handsome  and  unscrupu- 
lous brother-in-law,  and  the  murder  of  the 
king  by  Claudius  should  constitute  the 
catastrophe.  In  this  play,  the  young 
prince  Hamlet,  remaining  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on  about  him,  would 
play  but  a  minor  part  and  would  be  dra- 
matically interesting  only  as  a  potential 
menace  to  the  machinations  of  his  plausi- 
ble but  wicked  uncle.  Many  other  plays 
might  be  selected  from  the  entire  drift  of 
narrative  from  which  Shakespeare  de- 
rived the  specific  dramatisation  that  we 
know  so  well;  and  it  is  by  no  means  il- 
logical to  assume  that  the  same  great 
dramatist  might  have  made  as  great  a 
tragedy  of  one  of  these  innumerable 
other  hypothetic  plays. 

But  after  the  dramatist  has  made  a 
definite  selection  of  events  to  be  ex- 
hibited, the  nature  of  his  play  will  still 
depend  on  the  sense  of  proportion  with 
which  he  develops  the  materials  selected. 
What  characters,  what  motives,  what  in- 


cidents shall  he  emphasise,  and  what 
others  shall  he  merely  shadow  forth  m 
the  dim  limbo  of  his  background?  Sup- 
pose the  dramatist  of  Hamlet  to  have 
decided  to  begin  his  play  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  king  and  to  end  it  with  the 
retributive  execution  of  the  murderer. 
It  would  still  be  possible  to  project 
Claudius  as  the  central  and  most  inter- 
esting figure  in  the  tragedy.  He  might 
be  exhibited  as  a  man  self-tortured  by 
the  gnawing  of  remorse,  harrowed  by  an 
ever-growing  doubt  of  the  security  of  his 
assumed  position,  wounded  to  the  quick 
by  the  defection  of  his  queen,  and  ulti- 
mately welcoming  the  stroke  that  cut 
the  knot  intrinsicate  of  all  his  tortures. 
In  a  dramatisation  so  conceived,  the 
young  prince  Hamlet  would  once  more 
be  relegated  to  a  minor  role.  A  shift  in 
the  proportions  of  the  narrative  would 
alter  the  entire  aspect  of  the  tragedy. 

Whenever  we  go  to  a  play,  we  witness 
only  one  of  a  myriad  possible  dramatisa- 
tions of  the  entire  story  that  the  play- 
wright has  imagined.  If  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  drama,  this  dissatisfaction 
may  frequently  be  traced  to  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  pla5rwright  concerning  his 
selection  of  material.  Often  we  wish 
that  the  author  had  begun  his  play  cither 
earlier  or  later  in  the  general  procession 
of  events  from  which  he  chose  his  inci- 
dents; often  we  feel  that  much  that  we 
have  seen  might  better  have  been  as- 
sumed to  happen  off  the  stage,  and  that 
certain  other  incidents  that  happened  off 
the  stage  would  have  thrilled  us  more  if 
we  had  seen  them.  But  even  more  fre- 
quently, we  may  trace  our  dissatisfaction 
to  a  disagreement  with  the  plasrwright 
concerning  the  proportions  of  his  narra- 
tive. We  wished  to  sec  more  of  certain 
characters  and  less  of  others;  we  were 
keenly  interested  in  certain  motives  which 
he  only  half  developed,  and  bored  by 
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certain  other  motives  which  he  insisted 
on  developing  in  full.  We  cared  more 
about  Laertes  than  Polonius — ^let  us  say 
— and  were  disappointed  because  the  gar- 
rulous old  man  was  given  much  to  say 
and  do  and  his  gallant  son  was  given 
comparatively  little. 

When  a  play  with  an  obviously  inter- 
esting theme  fails  to  hold  the  attention 
and  to  satisfy  the  interest,  the  fault  may 
nearly  always  be  ascribed  to  some  error 
of  proportion.  Too  much  time  has  been 
devoted  to  secondary  material,  too  little 
to  material  that  at  the  moment  seemed 
more  worthy  of  attention.  The  serious 
plot  of  Much  Ado  About  'Nothing,  for 
example,  tends  to  bore  the  audience,  be- 
cause they  have  grown  to  care  so  much 
for  Beatrice  and  Benedick  that  they  can 
no  longer  take  any  personal  interest  in 
what  happens  to  Hero.  When  M. 
Rostand  began  the  composition  of  UAig- 
Ion,  he  conceived  Flambeau  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  drama.  Later  in  the 
course  of  composition,  the  young  Due 
de  Reichstadt  ran  away  with  the  play; 
and  UAiglon  became,  in  consequence,  a 
vehicle  for  Sarah  Bernhardt  instead  of  a 
vehicle  for  Constant  Coquelin.  M.  Ros- 
tand was  right  in  his  ultimate  perception 
that  the  weak  son  of  a  strong  father 
would  be  more  interesting  to  the  public 
than  a  vieux  grognard  a  grand es  mous- 
taches; and  an  obstinate  effort  to  keep 
Flambeau  in  the  centre  of  the  stage 
would  have  diminished  the  popularity  of 
the  play. 

In  handling  any  story,  the  dramatist 
is  fairly  free  to  select  the  incidents  to  be 
exhibited  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions of  the  composition  he  has  chosen; 
but  there  are  always  two  exigencies  that 
he  cannot  safely  disregard.  The  first  of 
these  is  covered  by  Sarcey's  theory  of  the 
scene  a  faire, — or  the  "obligatory  scene," 
as  the  phrase  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Archer.  An  obligatory  scene  is  a  scene 
that  the  public  has  been  permitted  to 
foresee  and  to  desire  from  the  progress 
of  the  action ;  and  such  a  scene  can  never 
be  omitted  without  a  consequent  dissatis- 
faction. The  second  exigency  is  that  the 
dramatist  must  proportion   his  play   in 


agreement  with  the  instinctive  desire  of 
the  audience.  He  must  summarise  what 
the  public  wishes  to  be  summarised,  and 
must  detail  what. the  public  wishes  to  be 
detailed ;  and  he  must  not,  either  deliber- 
ately or  inadvertently,  antagonise  the  in- 
stinctive desire  that  he  has  awakened.  If 
the  author  has  caused  the  public  to  care 
more  about  Shylock  than  about  any  other 
person  in  his  play,  it  becomes,  for  exam- 
ple, a  dramaturgic  error  to  leave  Shylock 
out  of  the  last  act.  If  the  audience  [as 
may  be  doubted,  in  this  instance]  really 
wants  Charles  Surface  to  make  love  to 
Maria,  it  becomes  a  dramaturgic  error 
to  omit  any  love-scene  between  the  two. 
When  Ruy  Bias  was  first  produced,  the 
public  was  delighted  with  a  minor  char- 
acter, the  shiftless  and  rollicking  Don 
Cesar  de  Bazan.  Thereupon,  Dennery, 
with  the  permission  of  Hugo,  made  this 
character  the  central  figure  of  a  second 
melodrama,  in  which  the  public  was  per- 
mitted to  see  more  of  him. 

There  are  certain  characters  that  afflict 
the  audience  with  disappointment  when- 
ever they  leave  the  stage,  and  there  are 
certain  other  characters  that  afflict  the 
audience  more  deeply  by  remaining  on 
the  stage  and  continuing  to  talk;  and 
the  distinction  between  the  two  types 
can  seldom  be  determined  before  a  play 
has  been  "tried  out,"  with  the  assistance 
of  some  sort  of  audience.  To  fight 
against  the  popular  desire  in  the  matter 
of  proportion  is  to  fight  in  vain. 

"the  song  of  songs" 

The  entire  story  from  which  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Sheldon  selected  the  material  for 
The  Song  of  Songs  was  furnished  by  the 
famous  novel  by  Hermann  Sudermann 
entitled  Das  Hohe  Lied.  The  play 
would  have  been  more  compact  and  more 
effective  if  Mr.  Sheldon  had  begun  his 
exhibition  of  events  at  a  later  point  in 
the  general  procession  of  the  narrative. 

The  essential  story  of  the  play  is  this: 
— Lily  Kardos,  divorced  and  disgraced, 
is  living  as  the  mistress  of  a  rich  young 
man  named  Richard  Laird.  An  inex- 
perienced   college    boy    named    Stephen 
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Bennett  falls  in  love  with  her  and  asks 
her  to  become  his  wife.  Deeply  touched 
by  his  idealism,  she  tells  him  the  facts  oi 
her  career;  but  he  persists  in  his  desire 
to  marry  her.  His  rich  uncle,  Phineas 
K.  Bennett,  who  is  an  experienced  man 
of  the  world,  senses  the  situation  and  in- 
vites Lily  and  Stephen  to  dine  with  him 
in  a  private  room  of  a  fashionable  res- 
taurant. The  uncle  proceeds  to  ply  the 
prostitute  with  drink  until  she  misbe- 
behaves  herself  in  so  disgusting  a  man- 
ner that  his  nephew  is  emphatically  dis- 
enchanted. 

This  material,  which,  though  conven- 
tional and  trite,  is  effectively  dramatic, 
is  incorporated  in  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  of  a  five-act  composition.  The  rest 
of  Mr.  Sheldon's  play  seems  compara- 
tively undramatic.  He  began  his  piece 
too  early  and  ended  it  too  late. 

The  first  two  acts  exhibit  incidents 
in  the  antecedent  history  of  the  heroine 
that  might  easily  have  been  summarised 
in  retrospective  passages  of  exposition. 
In  the  first  act,  she  is  asked  in  marriage, 
and  in  the  second  act,  she  is  discarded  by 
her  husband:  but  neither  of  these  events 
in  her  career  requires  exhibition  on  the 
stage.  The  fifth  act,  also,  is  superfluous. 
The  uncle  apologises  to  the  heroine  for 
the  unsportsmanlike  expedient  he  had 
been  forced  to  employ  in  order  to  open 
the  eyes  of  his  nephew;  and  Richard 
Laird,  having  nearly  lost  his  mistress, 
decides,  somewhat  tardily,  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

In  The  Song  of  Songs,  Mr.  Sheldon 
repeated  the  panoramic,  and  essentially 
novelistic,  structure  that  he  had  previous- 
ly employed  in  The  High  Road;  but,  as 
in  the  earlier  instance,  his  drama  lost  in- 
tensity through  being  spread  out  over  too 
wide  a  canvas.  Furthermore,  this  pano- 
ramic pattern  betrayed  him  once  more, 
as  in  The  Nigger,  into  the  error  of  alter- 
ing the  characters  of  his  leading  person- 
ages from  act  to  act.  He  might  have 
made  a  more  consistent  composition  by 
concentrating  his  attention  on  the  inci- 
dents that  stood  at  the  climax  of  the 
novel  he  was  dramatising. 

The  Song  of  Songs  owes  its  popularity 


mainly  to  the  sensational  features  of  its 
story  and  to  the  unabashed  vulgarity  oi 
its  dialogue.  The  theme  of  Sudermann's 
novel — that  a  woman  may  be  guided  by 
the  quest  of  perfect  love,  no  less  in  sink- 
ing through  the  successive  degrees  of 
degradation  than  in  following  the  strait 
and  narrow  path  of  virtue — is  submerged 
beneath  a  chaos  of  inconsistent  characters 
doing  inconsistent  things.  The  play  is 
actual  enough,  at  nearly  every  moment; 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  singularly  lacking 
in  reality.  Truth  can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  merely  adding  facts  together, 
as  figures  are  added  in  a  column;  and 
this  essential  principle  of  art  Mr.  Shel- 
don has  failed  to  learn,  from  the  date  of 
his  first  play,  Salvation  Nell,  to  the  date 
of  his  latest  play,  The  Song  of  Songs. 


"the  lib" 


The  Lie  is  the  most  effective  play  that 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  written 
since  The  Hypocrites.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  great  drama;  and  this  remark  is 
made  because  Mr.  Jones,  in  Michael 
and  His  Lost  Angel,  has  shown  that  he 
is  capable  of  greatness.  The  plot  of  The 
Lie  depends,  for  its  continuance,  on  a 
series  of  misunderstandings;  and,  at  sev- 
eral moments,  these  misunderstandings 
might  easily  be  cleared  away  if  the  peo- 
ple talking  at  the  time  were  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  casual  intrusion  of  an- 
other person.  We  are  called  upon  to 
admire  not  an  inevitable  action,  but  an 
action  which  is  brought  about  by  theatri- 
cal manipulation.  If  Scribe  could  be 
resurrected  from  his  grave  t6  see  this 
play,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  would 
applaud  it  heartily.  It  is  constructed 
with  exemplary  craftsmanship,  and  Mr. 
Jones  has  apparently  extracted  the  maxi- 
mum of  effect  from  the  material  at  hand. 
The  characters,  too,  arc  true  to  life, — 
that  of  the  wicked  sister  being  especially 
well  studied;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  dialogue  is  admirably  writ- 
ten. The  only  trouble  with  the  play  is 
that  it  never  quite  gives  us  the  comfort- 
able sense  that  it  absolutely  had  to  hap- 
pen. 
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In  an  impoverished  aristocratic  family, 
there  are  two  sisters,  Elinore  and  Lucy. 
Lucy  is  selfish,  Elinore  is  self-sacrificing; 
and  of  course  the  selfish  sister  is  accus- 
tomed to  get  the  better  of  the  other. 
Lucy  has  secretly  given  birth  to  an  il- 
legitimate child;  and  Elinore  has  stood 
by  her  through  her  trouble,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  time  at  least,  in  shielding 
her  from  scandal.  Elinore  is  deeply  in 
love  with  Gerald  Forster.  Gerald  is 
about  to  ask  her  to  marry  him,  when  he 
learns  by  chance  of  the  secret  scandal  in 
her  family.  His  information  comes  in 
such  a  way  that  he  gets  the  two  sisters 
confused  and  suspects  Elinore  of  being 
the  guilty  one.  He  is  confirmed  in  this 
suspicion  by  Lucy  herself,  who,  sensing 
what  has  happened,  tells  him  the  lie  that 
gives  the  play  its  name.  Gerald  leaves 
Elinore  without  a  word  and  goes  to 
Egypt.  Thither  he  is  pursued  by  Lucy, 
who  gets  around  him  in  his  loneliness 
and  persuades  him  to  marry  her.  Not 
till  Gerald  and  Lucy  have  been  married 
and  have  returned  to  England,  does  Eli- 
nore discover  the  reason  why  Gerald  ran 
away  from  her.  Then  she  bursts  out  in 
a  storm  of  imprecation  against  her  wicked 
sister.  This  dramatic  outburst  occurs  at 
the  third  curtain-fall.  In  the  last  act 
there  is  a  scene  a  faire  between  the  two 
sisters,  in  which  Elinore,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  moral  and  physical  force,  batters 
Lucy  into  a  state  of  penitence. 

There  remains,  however,  another  "ob- 
ligatory scene," — the  scene  in  which  Ger- 
ald shall  discover  how  he  has  been  duped 
by  Lucy;  and  this  scene  should  be  tri- 
angular,— both  sisters  being  present,  and 
the  innocent  forcing  the  guilty  to  con- 
fess her  crime  to  the  man  they  both  have 
loved.  This  scene  has  been  foreshad- 
owed; and  the  audience  is  disappointed 
because  it  is  not  shown.  In  Mr,  Jones's 
last  act,  Lucy  is  forced  to  promise  to  tell 
the  truth  to  her  husband  without  delay ; 
but  this  promise  of  a  big  scene  off-stage 
after  the  final  curtain-fall  is  not  sufficient. 
We  wish  to  be  present  at  Lucy's  confes- 
sion; we  wish  to  see  what  Gerald  is  go- 
ing to  do  about  it. 

To  show  this  scene  a  faire  in  the  fourth 


act  would  require,  of  course,  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  play.  The  big  scene  between 
the  two  sisters  would  have  to  be  moved 
back  to  the  third  curtain-fall;  the  out- 
burst of  Elinore  would  have  to  come  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  act;  and 
Lucy's  lie  would  be  pushed  back  to  the 
end  of  the  first  act.  This  initial  act 
would  have  to  summarise  the  narrative 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  detailed  in  the  first 
two  acts  of  the  play  as  it  stands ;  but  this 
compression  could  be  effected  without 
difficulty.  According  to  the  present  struc- 
ture, Lucy's  illegitimate  child  is  born  in 
the  interim  between  the  first  and  second 
acts ;  but  there  is  no  technical  reason  why 
this  event  could  not  be  assumed  to  have 
occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the 
play. 

In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Jones  had  both 
begun  and  ended  the  structure  of  The 
Lie  at  points  a  little  later  in  his  general 
procession  of  events,  he  would  have  lost 
nothing,  and  would  have  gained  another 
big  scene  that  the  audience  strongly  de- 
sires to  be  present  at.  But  the  play,  as 
it  stands,  is  thrillingly  theatrical ;  and  the 
critic  may,  of  course,  be  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  it  might  have  been  improved. 

"maternity" 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Mme.  Rejane 
presented,  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  in 
New  York,  the  greatest  play  of  the 
greatest  man  now  writing  plays  in 
France, — La  Robe  Rouge  of  Eugene 
Brieux.  In  all  that  time  no  American 
manager  has  had  the  enterprise  to  have 
the  play  translated  into  English  and  to 
set  it  before  the  American  public  with 
an  adequate  cast  of  actors.  So  presented 
in  our  own  language,  the  piece  would  run 
a  year;  for  not  only  is  it  enthrallingly 
dramatic,  but  also  its  attack  on  the  ini- 
quity of  the  French  judicial  system  is  im- 
mediately pertinent  to  the  iniquity  of  our 
own  politics.  Not  to  produce  this  play  in 
English  is  an  indication  of  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  all  the  men  who  seek  to  make 
money  out  of  the  theatre  in  America. 

This  statement  is  made  by  the  present 
writer  not  so  much  out  of  charity  for  our 
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theatrical  managers  as  out  of  charity  for 
the  reputation  of  Brieux.  It  is  surely 
a  misfortune  that  this  great  dramatist 
should  be  judged  in  America  solely  by 
two  of  his  least  dramatic  plays, — Les 
Avartes  and  Maternite,  Damaged  Goods 
made  money,  because  people  wanted  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  on  syphilis;  Maternity 
will  not  make  money,  because  people  do 
not  want  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  mother- 
hood :  but  neither  of  them  is  a  good  play, 
and  neither  of  them  is  a  representative 
example  of  the  ability  of  Brieux.  To 
judge  this  great  dramatist  by  Maternity 
is  like  judging  Pinero  by  The  Wife 
Without  a  Smile  or  judging  Barrie  by 
Walker,  London.  Even  the  reputation 
of  Shakespeare  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  withstand  the  exploitation  of  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well  before  a  public 
that  was  refused  any  opportunity  to  see 
Hamlet  and  Othello  and  Macbeth.  If 
Brieux  is  to  be  produced  at  all  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  only  fair  for  those  who  care 
about  his  work  to  ask  that  his  poorest 
plays  should  no  longer  be  produced  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  best. 

The  fact  that  Maternity  was  an  artis- 
tic failure  ^yas  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  went  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
the  whole  thing  twice;  but,  despite  this 
enterprise,  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  versions.  It  is  the  second 
version,  translated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Blanchard,  that  Mr.  Richard  Bennett 
has  presented  in  New  York ;  and  a  word 
must  be  said  in  praise  of  the  directness 
and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  ren- 
dering. It  was  the  purpose  of  the  author 
in  this  play  to  consider  the  general  theme 
of  motherhood  from  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  contrasted  points  of  view.  The 
first  act  is  fairly  interesting  in  the  thea- 
tre; the  second  act  is  nobly  and  mov- 
ingly dramatic;  but  the  play  really  ends 
at  the  second  curtain-fall.  As  in  Dam- 
aged Goods,  the  third  and  last  act  is 
merely  a  sort  of  epilogue,  in  which  the 
general  topic  of  the  preceding  play  is 
talked  over  from  the  point  of  view  of  sev- 
eral characters  who  have  played  no  part 
in  the  antecedent  action.  The  defects  of 
Maternity  as  a  work  of  art  arc  easily 


forgiven  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
its  author's  greater  plays;  but  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  American  public  should 
be  given  the  impression  that  Brieux  is 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  his  drama  for  the 
sake  of  writing  lectures  on  his  theme. 

"the  silent  voice" 

The  Silent  Voice,  by  Mr.  Jules  Eck- 
ert  Goodman,  is  faultily  proportioned. 
A  rich  musician,  who  is  stricken  deaf,  is 
required  by  his- infirmity  to  study  lip- 
reading.  -One  day,  looking  from  a  win- 
dow of  his  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  he 
discovers  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
opera-glasses,  he  can  read  the  lips  of  peo- 
ple talking  in  the  park  across  the  way. 
Until  this -moment,  he  has  railed  against 
the  iniquity  of  fate  that  has  robbed  him 
of  his  only  interest  in  life — ^his  interest  in 
his  art,  and  has  looked  u|>on  himself  as 
a  modern  Prometheus,  defiant  to  a  God 
more  mighty  but  less  just  than  himself. 
Now,  however,  he  adopts  the  practice  of 
lingering  upon  his  housetop  and  observ- 
ing people  in  the  park  through  a  pair  of 
field-glasses;  and  the  pathetic  necessities 
with  which  he  becomes  acquainted,  he 
hastens  to  alleviate,  with  the  as^'stance  of 
his  faithful  valet.  If  what  the  people 
need  is  money,  the  valet  gives  it  to  them, 
and  disappears  before  any  questions  can 
be  asked ;  and  if  the  people  require  some 
assistance  of  another  sort,  the  valet  con- 
trives to  give  it  to  them  without  entang- 
ling himself  in  their  personal  predica- 
ment. Thus  the  hero  finds  himself, 
against  his  expectation,  looking  down 
upon  the  life  that  falls  beneath  his  ob- 
servation from  the  point  of  view  of  God, 
and  playing  the  part  of  Providence  to- 
ward the  troubled  people  who  have 
drifted  within  the  ken  of  his  limited  om- 
niscience. This  experience  reconciles  him 
with  the  Deity  that,  formerly,  he  had 
antagonised;  and,  by  learning  the  diffi- 
culty of  being  Zeus,  he  ceases  to  be 
Prometheus. 

The  surprisingly  original  idea  that  has 
been  briefly  summarised  was  borrowed  by 
Mr.  Goodman  from  a  magazine  story  by 
Mr.   Gouverneur   Morris.     The   main 
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trouble  with  Mr.  Goodman's  play  is  that 
this  new  idea  is  not  enunciated  until  the 
second  curtain-fall  of  a  four-act  composi- 
tion. Half  the  evening  is  over  before  the 
audience  is  permitted  to  discover  that  the 
author  has  anything  to  say  that  has  not 
been  said  before.  Precious  time  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  detailed  development  of 
a  conventional  triangular  situation  be- 
tween the  hero  and  his  wife  and  a 
younger  and  more  entertaining  man ;  but 
this  material  is  old,  and  should  have  been 
summarised  in  the  initial  act,  so  that  the 
clever  and  original  idea  that  was  destined 
to  redeem  the  drama  from  the  common- 
place could  have  been  announced  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  the  second. 


"the  show  shop" 


Two  great  gifts  have  been  assigned  to 
Mr.  James  Forbes  by  the  fairy  god- 
mothers who  are  reputed  to  look  after 
such  assignments, — the  gift  for  human 
characterisation  and  the  gift  for  humour- 
ous dialogue.  Both  are  displayed,  at 
their  best  and  brightest,  in  the  first  two 
acts  of  The  Show  Shop.  The  first  act  is 
set  in  the  office  of  a  theatrical  manager, 
and  the  second  act  is  set  in  the  parlour  of 
a  hotel  in  a  one-night  stand  named 
Punxatawney.  These  two  acts  deal  hu- 
mourously with  the  lives  of  bad  actors 
playing  bad  plays  in  bad  towns  under  a 
bad  management;  and  Mr.  Forbes — not 
even  in  The  Chorus  Lady — has  never 
written  anything  more  rich  in  sentiment 
and  humour,  more  entertaining  and  more 
human,  than  the  dialogue  of  these  initial 
acts.  His  third  act  is  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  a  rehearsal  of  a  bad  per- 
formance of  a  bad  play.  Rehearsal- 
scenes  have  long  been  familiar  on  the 
stage;  they  have  always  been  enjoyed  in 
vaudeville;  but  this  repetition  of  a  tra- 
ditional type  of  entertainment  is  too  ex- 
aggerated, too  satirical,  and  much  too 
long.  In  the  fourth  act  of  The  Show 
Shop — as  in  the  last  act  of  The  Chorus 
Lady — Mr.  Forbes  endeavours  to  scram- 
ble back  to  actuality;  but  he  only  suc- 
ceeds in  returning  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  truth  before  the  final  curtain  falls. 


The  Show  Shop  is  an  unustfally  enter- 
taining comedy,  and  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public.  The  high  level  of 
comic  composition  that  is  maintained 
throughout  the  first  two  acts  is  rarely  met 
in  the  contemporary  theatre.  But  the 
play  as  a  whole  would  be  more  worthy 
of  remembrance  if  the  last  half  were  as 
sedulously  truthful  as  first. 

"poor  little  thing" 

The  late  Jules  Lemaitre  was  a  first- 
rate  critic,  but  only  a  second-rate  drama- 
tist; and  this  opinion  is  not  controverted 
by  any  of  his  plays, — except,  of  course, 
Le  Pardon,  La  Massiere  has  lately  been 
presented  in  New  York.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  re- 
entitled  Poor  Little  Thing. 

The  technical  error  of  La  Massiere  is 
that  the  play  is  attenuated  through  four 
acts  instead  of  being  compacted  into 
three.  An  elderly  painter  falls  in  love 
with  the  most  promising  girl  among  his 
pupils.  Despite  the  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
he  insists,  with  absolute  sincerity,  that  his 
interest  in  the  girl  is  merely  fatherly, — 
until  he  discovers  that  his  own  son  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her.  Then  ensues  a 
struggle  between  the  father  and  the  son, 
in  which  age  is  ultimately  forced  to  yield 
to  youth ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  girl  is  mar- 
ried to  the  young  man,  with  the  full  and 
sincere  approval  of  his  parents. 

All  this — as  has  been  hinted — could 
be  told  more  effectively  in  three  acts  than 
in  four.  The  only  way  to  cover  up  the 
disproportion  of  the  play  is  to  act  it  in  a 
very  rapid  tempo.  But,  at  the  Bandbox 
Theatre,  the  piece  was  played  most  slow- 
ly and  deliberately ;  and  this  halting  and 
retarded  tempo  robbed  La  Massiere  of  its 
slight  chance  of  winning  popularity  with 
a  foreign  audience. 

"sinners" 

Sinners,  by  Mr.  Owen  Davis,  may  be 
defined,  in  conventional  terms,  as  a  good, 
old-fashioned  melodrama.  The  heroine 
goes  from  a  small  town  to  New  York  to 
earn  her  living  and  is  on  the  point  of 
being  led  astray,  when  a  sudden  message 
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recalls  her* to  the  bedside  of  her  mother. 
She  is  pursued  to  her  rural  isle  of  safety 
by  an  automobile-party  composed  of  the 
pleasure-lovers  who  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  seducing  her.  These  pleasure-lovers, 
when  they  meet  her  in  her  own  home, 
overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  her  guar- 
dian-angel of  a  mother,  perceive  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  go  to  the  good;  and 
the  heroine  ultimately  marries  a  reformed 
young  man  who  has  shown  himself  to  be 
worthy  of  her  virtue. 

This   conventionally   wholesome   play 
should  not  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  cyni- 


cal comment  that  is  current  on  Broad- 
way. It  appears  to  have  been  intended 
mainly  for  the  public  of  smaller  cities 
than  New  York.  The  thesis  that  it  is 
harder  to  be  good  in  a  great  city  than  in 
a  rural  town  is,  of  course,  in  strict  logic, 
indefensible ;  but  Mr.  Davis  bolsters  up 
the  old  tradition  of  the  theatre  with  a 
story  that  is  evidently  sincere  and  is  at 
all  points  interesting.  The  plot  is  ade- 
quate, the  characters  are  true,  the  dia- 
logue is  clever;  and  to  ask  more  than 
this  is  to  demand  more  than  is  usually 
offered  in  the  theatres  of  New  York. 


CLUBWOMEN'S  READING 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK 


II — ^A  Diagnosis 


Reading,  like  conversation,  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  contact  between  two  minds. 
The  difference  is  that  while  one  may 
talk  only  with  his  contemporaries  and 
neighbours  one  may  read  the  words  of  a 
writer  far  distant  both  in  time  and  space. 
It  is  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the"  printed 
word  has  become  a  fetish,  but  fetishes  of 
any  kind  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  their  veneration 
should  be  discouraged.  Reading  in  which 
the  contact  of  minds  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, or  even  cuts  no  figure  at  all, 
is  meaningless  and  valueless. 

In  a  previous  paper,  reasons  have  been 
given  for  believing  that  reading  of  this 
kind  is  peculiarly  prevalent  among  the 
members  of  women's  clubs.  The  value 
of  these  organisations  is  so  great,  and  the 
services  that  they  have  rendered  to  wo- 
men, and  through  them  to  the  general 
cause  of  sodal  betterment,  are  so  evi- 
dent, that  it  seems  well  worth  while  to 
examine  the  matter  a  little  more  closely, 
and  to  complete  a  diagnosis  based  on  the 
study  of  the  symptoms  that  have  already 
presented  themselves.     As  most  of  the 


reading  done  in  connection  with  clubs  is 
in  preparation  for  the  writing  and  read- 
ing of  papers,  we  may  profitably,  perhaps, 
direct  our  attention  to  this  phase  of  the 
subject. 

Most  persons  will  agree,  probably, 
that  the  average  club  paper  is  not  no- 
tably worth  while.  It  is  written  by  a 
person  not  primarily  and  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  it  is  read  to  an 
assemblage  most  of  whom  are  similarly 
devoid  of  interest — the  whole  proceed- 
ing being  more  or  less  perfunctory. 
Could  it  be  expected  that  reading  done 
in  connection  with  such  a  performance 
should  be  valuable  ? 

This  is  worth  pondering,  because  it  is 
a  fact  that  almost  all  the  vital  informa- 
tive literature  that  is  produced  at  first 
hand  sees  the  light  in  connection  with 
clubs  and  associations — bodies  that  pub- 
lish journals,  "transactions"  or  "proceed- 
ings" for  the  especial  purpose  of  printing 
the  productions  of  their  members. 

This  literature,  for  the  most  part,  docs 
not  come  to  the  notice  of  the  general 
reader.  The  ordinary  books  on  the  tech- 
nical subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  not 
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raw  material,  but  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct— compilations  from  the  original 
sources.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  very 
many  of  them,  often  the  best  of  them  from 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  so  un- 
satisfactory, viewed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  accomplishment.  They  do  not 
do  what  they  set  out  to  do ;  they  are  full 
of  misunderstandings,  misinterpretations, 
interpolations  and  omissions.  It  is  the 
old  story ;  those  who  know  won't  tell  and 
the  task  is  assumed  by  those  who  are 
eminently  able  to  tell,  but  don't  know. 
The  scientific  expert  despises  the  public, 
which  is  forced  to  get  its  information 
through  glib  but  ignorant  expounders. 
This  is  a  digression,  but  it  may  serve  to 
illuminate  the  situation,  which  is  that  the 
authoritative  literature  of  special  subjects 
sees  the  light  almost  wholly  in  the  form 
of  papers,  read  before  clubs  and  associa- 
tions. Evidently  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mere  fact  that  a  paper  is  to  be  read  be- 
fore a  club,  to  make  it  trivial  or  value- 
less. Yet  how  much  that  is  of  value  to 
the  world  first  saw  the  light  in  a  paper 
read  before  a  woman's  club?  How  much 
original  thought,  how  much  discovery, 
how  much  invention,  how  much  inspira- 
tion, is  put  into  their  writing  and  ema- 
nates from  their  reading? 

There  must  be  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence of  some  kind  between  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  methods  of  these  two  kinds 
of  clubs.  A  study  of  this  difference  will 
throw  light  on  the  kind  of  reading  that 
must  be  done  in  connection  with  each 
and  may  explain,  in  great  part,  why  the 
reading  done  for  women's  club-papers  is 
what  it  is. 

A  scientific  or  technical  society  exists 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  informing  its 
members  of  the  original  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  each  of  them.  When  any- 
one has  accomplished  such  work  or  has 
made  such  progress  that  he  thinks  an 
account  of  what  he  has  done  would  be 
interesting,  he  sends  a  description  of  it 
to  the  proper  committee,  which  decides 
whether  it  shall  be  read  and  discussed 
at  a  meeting,  or  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings, or  both,  or  neither.  The  result 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  membership, 


on  its  activity,  and  on  the  value  of  its 
work.  It  may  be  that  the  programme 
committee  has  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  from  which  to  select,  or  tliat  there 
is  poverty  instead.  But  in  no  case  does 
it  arrange  a  programme.  The  Physical 
Society,  if  that  is  its  name  and  subject, 
does  not  decide  that  it  will  devote  the 
meetings  of  the  current  season  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Radio-activity  and  assign  to 
specified  members  the  reading  of  papers 
on  Radioactive  springs,  the  character  of 
Radium  Emanation,  and  so  on.  If  it 
did,  it  would  doubtless  get  precisely  the 
same  results  that  we  are  complaining  of 
in  the  case  of  the  Woman's  Club.  A 
man  whose  specialty  is  thermodynamics 
might  be  told  off  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
Radio-active  Elements  in  Rocks — a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  not  interested.  He 
could  have  nothing  new  nor  original  to 
say  on  the  subject  and  his  paper  would 
be  a  mere  compilation.  It  would  not 
even  be  a  good  compilation,  for  his  in- 
terest and  his  skill  would  lie  wholly  in 
another  direction.  The  good  results  that 
the  society  does  get  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  each  writer  is  full  of 
new  information  that  he  desires,  above 
all  things,  to  communicate  to  his  fellow- 
members. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  a  paper,  one 
needs,  of  course,  to  read,  and  often  to 
read  widely.  Much  of  the  reading  will 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  work  de- 
scribed, or  even  before  it  is  begun.  No 
one  wishes  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion that  has  already  been  made  by  some- 
one else,  and  so  the  first  thing  that  a 
competent  investigator  does  is  to  survey 
his  field  and  ascertain  what  others  have 
accomplished  in  it.  This  task  is  by  no 
means  easy,  for  such  information  is  often 
hidden  in  journals  and  transactions  that 
are  difficult  to  reach,  and  the  published 
indexes  of  such  material,  though  won- 
.derfully  advanced  on  the  road  toward 
perfection  in  the  past  twenty  years,  have 
yet  far  to  travel  before  they  reach  it. 
Not  only  the  writer's  description  of  what 
he  has  done  or  ascertained,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  itself;  the  direction  it 
takes — the  inferences  that  he  draws  from 
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it,  will  be  controlled  and  coloured  by 
what  he  reads  of  others'  work.  And 
even  if  he  finds  it  easy  to  ascertain  what 
has  been  done  and  to  get  at  the  published 
accounts  and  discussions  of  it,  the  mass 
may  be  so  great  that  he  has  laid  out  for 
him  a  course  of  reading  that  may  last 
many  months. 

But  mark  the  spirit  with  which  he  at- 
tacks it!  He  is  at  work  on  something 
that  seems  to  him  supremely  worth  while. 
He  is  labouring  to  find  out  truth,  to  dis- 
sipate error,  to  help  his  fellow-men  to 
know  something  or  to  do  something.  The 
impulse  to  read,  and  to  read  much  and 
thoroughly,  is  so  powerful  that  it  may 
even  need  judicious  repression.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  kind  of  reading  and 
that  done  in  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
to  fill  a  place  in  a  set  programme  hardly 
needs  emphasis. 

The  preparation  of  papers  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  societies  has  been 
dwelt  upon  at  such  length,  because  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  impulse  to  reading 
that  it  furnishes  cannot  also  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  woman's  club ;  and  I 
shall  have  some  suggestions  toward  this 
end  in  a  future  article. 

Meanwhile,  I  shall  doubtless  be  told 
that  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  woman's 
club,  with  its  didactic  aim,  and  the  sci- 
entific association  of  trained  and  inter- 
ested investigators.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  plenty  of  clubs — ^some  of  men  alone, 
some  of  both  sexes — whose  object  is  to 
listen  to  interesting  and  instructive  papers 
on  a  set  subject,  often  forming  part  of 
a  prearranged  programme.  These,  how- 
ever, need  our  attention  here  only  so  far 
as  the  papers  are  prepared  by  members  of 
the  club,  and  in  this  case  they  are  in 
precisely  the  same  class  as  the  woman's 
club.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  paper 
is  merely  the  excuse  for  a  social  gather- 
ing, perhaps  at  a  dinner  or  a  luncheon. 
Of  course  if  the  paper  or  lecture  is  by  an 
expert  invited  to  give  it,  the  case  falls 
altogether  outside  of  the  region  that  we 
are  exploring. 

I  am  condemning  here  all  clubs, 
formed  for  an  avowed  educational  or 
cultural    purpose,    that    adopt    set    pro- 


grammes and  assign  the  subjects  to  their 
own  members.  I  am  deploring  the  kind 
of  reading  to  which  this  leads,  the  kind 
of  papers  that  are  prepared  in  this  way, 
and  the  kind  of  thought  and  action  that 
are  the  inevitable  outcome. 

It  would  seem  that  the  women's  clubs 
now  form  an  immense  majority  of  all 
organisations  of  this  kind  and  that  there 
are  reasons  for  warning  women  that  they 
are  specially  prone  to  this  kind  of  mis- 
take. 

The  diversity  of  interests  of  the  aver- 
age man,  the  wideness  of  his  contacts — 
the  whole  tradition  of  his  sex — tends  to 
minimise  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to 
him,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  by 
anything  of  this  kind.  The  very  fact  that 
he  is  the  woman's  inferior  spiritually, 
and  in  many  cases,  in  intellect,  also — al- 
though probably  not  at  the  maximum — 
relieves  him,  in  great  part,  of  the  odium 
attaching  to  the  error  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. Women  are  becoming  keenly 
alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  their  sex-tradi- 
tion; they  are  trying  to  broaden  their 
intellectual  contacts — that  is  the  great 
modern  feminist  movement.  Some  of 
those  who  are  active  in  it  are  making  two 
mistakes — they  are  ignoring  the  difiFer- 
ences  between  the  sexes  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  substitute  revolution  for  evolution. 
In  this  latter  error  they  are  in  very  good 
company — hardly  one  of  the  great  and 
the  good  has  not  made  it,  at  some  time 
and  in  some  way.  Revolution  is  always 
the  outcome  of  a  mistake.  The  mistake 
may  be  antecedent  and  irrevocable,  and 
the  revolution  therefore  necessary,  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case.  The  revolution- 
ist runs  a  risk  common  to  all  who  are 
in  a  hurry — he  may  break  the  object  of 
his  attention  instead  of  moving  it.  When 
he  wants  to  hand  you  a  dish  he  hits  it 
with  a  ball-bat.  Taking  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  is  better  in  the  long  run. 

That  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowl- 
edge has  long  been  recognised.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  have 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  must  always  be  a 
distasteful  process.  On  the  contrary,  the 
vivid  interest  that  is  the  surest  guide  to 
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knowledge  is  also  the  surest  smoother  of 
the  path.  Given  the  interest  that  lures 
the  student  on,  and  he  will  spend  years 
in  surmounting  rocks  and  breaking 
through  thorny  jungles,  realising  their 
difficulties  perhaps,  but  rejoicing  the  more 
when  those  difficulties  prove  no  obstacles. 

The  fact  that  the  first  step  toward 
accomplishment  is  to  create  an  interest 
has  long  been  recognised,  but  attempts 
have  been  made  too  often  to  do  it  by 
devious  ways,  unrelated  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Students  have  been  made  to  study 
history  or  algebra  by  offering  prizes  to 
the  diligent  and  by  threatening  the  sloth- 
ful with  punishment.  More  indirect  re- 
wards and  punishments  abound  in  all 
our  incitements  to  effort  and  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  They  may  often  be  ef- 
fective, but  the  further  removed  they  are 
from  direct  personal  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, the  weaker  and  the  less  permanent 
is  the  result.  You  may  offer  a  boy  a  dol- 
lar to  learn  certain  facts  in  English  his- 
,  tory,  but  those  facts  will  not  be  fixed  so 
well  or  so  lastingly  in  his  mind  as  those 
connected  with  his  last  year's  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia, which  he  remembers  easily  with- 
out offer  of  reward  or  threat  of  punish- 
ment. 

The  interest  in  the  facts  gathered  by 
reading  in  connection  with  the  average 
club  paper  is  merely  the  result  of  a  de- 
sire to  remain  in  good  standing  by  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  membership;  and 
these  duties  may  be  fulfilled  with  slight 
effort  and  no  direct  interest,  as  we  have 
already  seen. 

If  interest  were  present  even  at  the 
inception  of  the  programme,  something 
would  be  gained ;  but  in  too  many  cases  it 
is  not.  The  programme  committee  must 
make  some  kind  of  a  programme,  but 
what  it  is  to  be  they  know  little  and  care 
less. 

Two  women  recently  entered  a  branch 
library  and  asked  the  librarian,  who  was 
busy  charging  books  at  the  desk,  what 
two  American  dramatists  she  considered 
"foremost."  This  was  followed  by  the 
request,  "Please  tell  me  the  two  best 
plays  oJF  each  of  them."  A  few  minutes 
later  the  querists  returned  and  asked  the 


same  question  about  English  dramatists, 
and  still  later  about  German,  Russian, 
Italian  and  Spanish  writers  of  the  drama. 
Each  time  they  eagerly  wrote  down  the 
information  and  then  retired  to  the  read- 
ing-room for  a  few  minutes'  consultation. 

Finally  they  propounded  a  question 
that  was  beyond  the  librarian's  knowl- 
edge, and  then  she  asked  why  they 
wanted  to  know. 

"We  are  making  out  the  programme 
for  our  next  year's  study  course  in  the 
Blank  Club,"  was  the  answer. 

"But  you  mustn't  take  my  opinion  as 
final,"  protested  the  scandalised  librarian. 
"You  ought  to  read  up  everything  you 
can  find  about  dramatists.  I  may  have 
left  out  the  most  important  ones." 

"This  will  do  nicely,"  said  the  club- 
woman, as  she  folded  her  sheets  of  paper. 
And  it  did — ^whether  nicely  or  not  de- 
ponent saith  not;  but  it  certainly  consti- 
tuted the  club  programme. 

On  another  occasion  a  clubwoman 
entered  the  library  and  said  with  an  air 
of  importance,  "I  want  your  material 
on  Susanna  H.  Brown." 

The  librarian  had  never  heard  of 
Susanna,  but  experience  had  taught  her 
modesty  and  also  a  certain  degree  of 
guile,  so  she  merely  said,  "What  do  you 
want  to  know  about  her,  particularly?" 

"Our  club  wishes  to  discuss  her  con- 
tributions to  American  literature." 

Now  the  Brown  family  has  been  ac- 
tive in  letters,  from  Charles  Brockden 
down  to  Alice,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
of  Susanna  H.  The  librarian  contrived 
to  put  off  the  matter  until  she  could 
make  some  investigations  of  her  own, 
but,  all  the  resources  of  the  central  ref- 
erence room  proving  unequal  to  the  task, 
she  timidly  asked  the  clubwoman,  at  her 
next  visit,  to  solve  the  problem. 

"Oh,  we  don't  know  who  Susanna  H. 
Brown  was;  that  is  why  we  came  to  you 
for  information!" 

"But  where  did  you  find  the  name?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly;  but  one 
of  our  members,  in  a  conversation  with 
some  one  who  knows  a  lot  about  litera- 
ture— I  forget  just  who  it  was — ^was  told 
that  Susanna  H.  Brown  had  rendered 
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noteworthy  services  to  American  litera- 
ture. WeVe  got  to  find  out,  for  her 
name  ip  already  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme !" 

I  don't  know  what  was  said  of  Miss, 
or  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  meeting;  but  my 
opinion  is  that  this  particular  item  on  the 
programme  had  to  be  omitted. 

Another  lady  entered  a  library  ab- 
ruptly and  said,  "I  want  your  books  on 
China." 

"Do  you  mean  the  country  of  that 
name?  or  are  you  looking  up  porcelain?" 

First  perplexity  and  then  dismay 
spread  over  the  lady's  face.  "Why,  I 
don't  know,"  she  faltered.  "The  pro- 
gramme just  said  China!" 

A  university  professor  was  once  asked 
by  one  of  these  programme  committees 
for  a  list  of  references  on  German  folk- 
lore— a  subject  to  which  it  had  decided 
that  its  club  should  devote  the  current 
season.  The  list,  as  furnished,  proved 
rather  stiff,  and  the  astonished  professor 
received  forthwith  the  following  epistle 
(quoted  from  memory) : 

"Dear  Professor — 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  folk-lore; 
but  we  have  changed  our  minds  and  have 
decided  to  study  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  instead." 

This  hap-hazard  method  of  pro- 
gramme-making is  not  confined  to  club 
papers,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
show: 

An  officer  of  a  woman's  club  entered 
a  library  and  said  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  vary  the  usual  literary 
programme  by  the  introduction  of  story- 
telling, and  she  asked  for  aid  from  the 
library  staff.  It  was  a  busy  season  and 
as  the  librarian  hesitated  the  clubwo- 
man added  hastily  that  the  whole  pro- 
gramme need  not  occupy  more  than  half 
an  hour.  "We  want  the  very  simplest 
things,  told  in  a  few  words,  so  that  it 
will  really  be  no  trouble  at  all." 

Pressed  to  be  more  specific,  she  went 
on:  "Well — no  story  must  take  more 
than  three  minutes,  and  we  want  Little 
Nell,  Louis  IX,  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes, 
the  Princes  in  the  Tower,  Cinderella, 


Jack    and    the    Bean    Stalk,    the    Holy 
Night  and  Louis  XL 

"You  see  that  allowing  three  minutes 
apiece  would  bring  them  all  within 
twenty-four  minutes — less  than  half  an 
hour,  just  as  I  said. 

"And — oh,  yes!  we  want  the  story- 
teller to  sit  on  a  platform,  and  just  in 
front  of  her  we  will  pose  a  group  of  little 
girls,  all  in  white  frocks.  Won't  that  be 
nicer 

The  making  of  programmes  has  in 
many  cases  been  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  some  subjects  are  considered  more 
"high-toned"  than  others.  The  drama  is 
at  present  a  particularly  high-toned  sub- 
ject. The  fine  arts  are  always  placed  in 
the  first  class.  Apparently  anything 
closely  related  to  the  personal  lives, 
habits  and  interests  of  those  concerned  is 
under  a  ban.  The  fine  arts,  for  instance, 
are  not  recognised  as  including  the  pat- 
terns of  wall-paper  or  curtains,  or  the 
decoration  of  plates  or  cups.  Copying 
from  one  programme  to  another  is .  a 
common  expedient.  The  making  of  these 
programmes  betrays,  all  through  its  proc- 
esses and  their  inevitable  result,  lack 
of  originality,  blind  adherence  to  mod- 
els, unquestioning  imitation  of  something 
that  has  gone  before.  I  do  not  believe 
these  to  be  sex-characteristics,  and  there 
are  signs  that  the  sex  is  growing  out  of 
them.  If  they  are  not  sex  characteristics 
they  must  be  the  results  of  education,  for 
ordinary  heredity  would  quickly  equalise 
the  sexes  in  this  respect.  I  have  already 
stated  my  belief  that  the  physical  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  are  necessarily 
accompanied  by  mental  differences,  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  characteristics 
noted  above,  although  not  proper  to  sex, 
spring  from  the  fact  that  we  are  expect- 
ing like  results  from  the  same  educa- 
tional treatment  of  unlike  minds.  When 
we  have  learned  how  to  vary  our  treat- 
ment of  these  minds  so  as  to  produce 
like  results — in  those  cases  where  we 
want  the -results  to  be  alike,  as  in  the 
present  instance — we  shall  have  solved 
the  problem  of  education,  so  far  as  it 
affects  sex-differences. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  when- 
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ever  woman  does  show  a  deviation  from 
standards  she  is  apt  to  deviate  far  and 
erratically.  So  far,  however,  she  has 
shown  no  marked  tendency  so  to  deviate 
in  the  arts  and  a  very  slight  one  in  the 
sciences.  There  have  been  lately  some 
marked  instances  of  her  upward  devia- 
tion in  the  field  of  science.  In  litera- 
ture, no  age  has  been  wanting  in  great 
woman  writers,  though  there  have  been 
few  of  them.  I  look  eventually  to  see 
woman  physicists  as  eminent  as  Helm- 
holtz  and  Kelvin,  woman  painters  as 
great  as  Raphael  and  Velasquez,  woman 
musicians  as  able  as  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
That  we  have  had  none  yet  I  believe  to 
be  solely  the  fault  of  inadequate  educa- 
tion. Of  this  inadequacy  our  imitative 
arbitrary  and  uninspiring  club  pro- 
grammes are  a  part — the  very  fact  that 
our  clubwomen  pin  their  faith  to  .pro- 
grammes of  any  kind  is  a  consequence 
of  it.  The  substitution  of  something 
else  for  these  programmes,  with  the  ac- 
companying change  in  the  interests  and 
reading  of  clubwomen,  will  be  one  step 
toward  the  rationalisation  of  education 
— for  all  processes  of  this  kind  are  es- 
sentially educative. 

We  need  not  despair  of  finding  ulti- 
mately the  exact  differences  in  method 
which,  applied  in  the  education  of  the 
sexes,  will  minimise  such  of  the  present 
mental  differences  as  we  desire  to  ob- 
literate. Problems  of  this  sort  are  solved 
usually  by  the  discovery  of  some  automat- 
ic process.  In  this  case  the  key  to  such 
a  process  is  the  fact  that  the  mental  dif- 
ferences between  the  «exes  manifest 
themselves  in  differences  of  interest. 

Every  parent  of  boys  and  girls  knows 
that  these  differences  begin  early  to  show 
themselves.  We  have  been  too  prone  to 
disregard  them  and  to  substitute  a  set 
of  imagined  differences  that  do  not  really 
exist.  We  go  about  the  moral  training 
of  the  boy  and  the  girl  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  although  their  moral  points  of 
view  and  susceptibilities  differ  in  degree 
and  kind;  and  ihen  we  marvel  that  we 
do  not  get  precisely  similar  moral  prod- 
ucts. But  we  assume  that  there  is 
some  natural  objection  to  the  climbing 


of  trees  by  girls,  while  it  is  all  right  for 
boys — an  imaginary  distinction  that  has 
caused  tears  and  heart-burnings.  We 
are  outgrowing  this  particular  imaginary 
distinction,  and  some  others  like  it.  Pos- 
sibly we  may  also  outgrow  our  systems 
of  co-education,  so  far  as  this  means  the 
subjection  of  the  male  and  the  female 
mind  to  exactly  the  same  processes  of 
training.  The  training  of  the  sexes  in 
the  same  institution,  with  its  consequent 
mental  contact  between  them,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this,  necessarily,  and  has 
advantages  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Whatever  we  do  in  school,  our  subse- 
quent education,  which  goes  on  at  least  as 
long  as  we  inhabit  this  world,  must  be 
in  and  through  social  contact,  men  and 
women  together.  But  if  each  sex  is  not 
true  to  itself  and  does  not  live  its  own 
life,  the  results  cannot  be  satisfactory. 
Reactions  that  are  sought  in  an  effort 
made  by  women  to  conform  their  in- 
stincts, aspirations  and  mental  processes 
to  those  of  men  will  be  feeble  or  per- 
verted, just  as  they  would  be  if  men 
should  seek  a  similar  distortion.  The 
remedy  is  to  let  the  woman's  mind  swing 
into  the  channel  of  least  resistance,  just 
as  the  man's  always  has  done.  Then  the 
clubs,  and  the  clubwomen,  their  exer- 
cises, their  papers  and  their  preparatory 
reading  will  all  be  released  from  the 
constraint  that  is  now  pinching  them  and 
pinning  them  down  and  will  bud  and 
blossom  and  grow  up  to  normal  and  val- 
uable fruition. 

We  have  started  with  the  fact  that 
the  reading  done  by  the  members  of  wo- 
men's clubs,  especially  in  connection  with 
club  papers,  is  often  trivial,  superficial, 
devoid  of  intelligence  and  lacking  in 
judgment.  Treating  this  as  a  symptom, 
we  have,  I  think,  traced  the  cause  to  a 
total  lack  of  interest  due  to  arbitrary, 
perfunctory  and  unintelligent  pro- 
gramme-making. The  disease  maybe  diag- 
nosed, I  think,  as  acute  programitis  and 
the  physician  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
what  therapeutic  measures  may  be  indi- 
cated. Wc  shall  endeavour  to  prescribe 
some  simple  remedies  in  the  next  paper. 
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Where  history  ends  prophecy  begins — 
prophecy,  the  annals  of  the  unknown. 
What  e£Fects  the  European  war  will  have 
upon  the  several  literatures  of  the  nations 
engaged,  and  what  will  be  its  more  dis- 
tant effects  upon  the  literature  of  this 
country,  has  already  become  a  subject  of 
considerable  thinking  in  advance.  For 
while  history  is  not  yet  ready  to  speak, 
prophecy  is  not  content  to  remain  silent ; 
and  certainly  she,  breaking  her  silence, 
has  disclosed  immense  possibilities  on 
ahead  for  everything.  It  is  no  overstate- 
ment of  the  truth  to  declare  that  our  en- 
tire conscious  civilisation  awaits  with  im- 
patience and  profound  concern  the  settle- 
ment of  the  European  conflict ;  as  part  of 
that  civilisation,  our  arts ;  as  one  of  those 
arts,  our  literature. 

Among  representative  Americans  who 
have  had  noteworthy  convictions  to  ex- 
press must  now  be  included  Mr.  How- 
ells,  who  in  a  recent  interview  definitely 
defined  a  certain  cast  of  opinion  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  present  war  in  its 
effects  upon  literature  but  with  regard 
to  the  effects  of  all  wars  upon  all  litera- 
tures and  the  other  arts  of  civilisation. 
Quietly,  positively,  he  laid  before  the  au- 
dience of  his  literary  countrymen  a  view 
of  human  life,  of  war  and  peace,  of  old 
ideals  in  the  world  and  new  ideals  in  the 
world,  of  democracy  and  the  arts.  Hav- 
ing so  defined  his  view,  he  applied  it 
especially  to  the  history  of  literature  in 
this  country ;  and  having  so  applied  it,  he 
left,  its  applications  in  the  field  of  public 
discussion  as  the  property  and  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  his  hearers. 

The  place  Mr.  Howells  holds  in  vir- 
tue of  his  writings  and  the  further  fact, 
that  he  has  been  a  lifelong  student  of 
several  literatures  besides  his  own,  serve 
to  clothe  with  authority  whatsoever  con- 
clusions he  may  form  in  a  field  of  creative 
activity  where  he  is  accepted  as  a  master.^ 


His  latest  words  would  at  any  time  have 
lacked  nothing^ to  send  them  broadcast 
and  send  them  far.  Given  out  at  this 
time,  at  such  a  crisis,  they  have  doubt- 
less drawn  to  themselves  instantaneous 
and  responsive  attention  from  a  multi- 
tude of  readers.  And  they  finally  become 
in  the  highest  degree  significant,  because 
he  speaks  by  implication  not  for  himself 
merely  but  for  "the  modern  writer*'  as 
opposed  to  the  writer  who  is  not  "mod- 
ern," for  the  writer  who  is  creating  or 
is  to  create  typically  the  literature  that 
is  to  be,  as  opposed  to  the  writer  who 
created  typically  the  literature  that  has 
been. 

The  following  paper  is  part  of  the  re- 
spectful attention  paid  to  Mr.  Howells's 
conclusions:  both  as  his  own  and  as  the 
representative  "modern"  writer's.  The 
purport  of  the  paper  is  in  brief  substance 
to  restate  those  conclusions  as  to  the  uni- 
versal relation  which  war  has  borne  to 
the  literatures  and  other  arts  of  mankind ; 
and  having  so  restated  them,  to  follow 
them  up  with  a  few  questions  and  reflec- 
tions which  they  have  at  once  called 
forth.  Here,  then,  in  small  compass  arc 
Mr.  Howells's  opinions  as  reported  in  the 
press  interview: 

I  have  never  believed  that  great  events 
produced  great  literature.  They  seldom  call 
forth  the  creative  powers  of  man.  In  poetry 
the  poems  that  endure  have  come  into  being 
not  as  a  result  of  momentous  happeniogs. 
This  war  does  not  furnish  the  poet,  the 
dramatist,  the  novelist,  with  the  material  of 
literature.  For  instance,  the  Germans  .  .  . 
have  shown  extraordinary  valour.  But  we 
do  not  think  of  celebrating  that  valour  in 
poetry;  it  does  not  thrill  the  modern  writers 
as  such  valour  thrilled  the  writers  of  by- 
gone centuries.  When  we  think  of  the  valour 
of  the  Germans,  our  emotion  is  not  admira- 
tion, but  pity.     And  the  reason  for  this  is 
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that  fighting  is  no  longer  our  ideal.  Fight- 
ing was  not  a  great  ideal  and,  therefore,  it 
is  no  longer  our  ideal.  All  that  old  mate- 
rial of  literature  .  .  .  has  gone  out  of  lit- 
erature. It  is  an  anachronism.  What  great 
literature  did  the  American  Civil  War  pro- 
duce? As  I  look  back  over  my  life  and 
recall  to  mind  the  great  number  of  books 
that  the  Civil  War  inspired,  I  find  that  I 
am  thinking  of  things  that  the  American 
people  have  forgotten.  The  poems  and 
stories  have  not  become  literature.  But  the 
Civil  War  not  only  did  not  have,  it  could 
not  have  had,  literary  expression.  Of  all 
the  writings  which  the  Civil  War  inspired  I 
can  think  of  but  one  that  has  endured  to 
be  called  literature.  That  is  Lowell's  Com- 
memoration Ode.  War  is  an  upheaval  of 
civilisation,  a  return  to  barbarism;  it  means 
death  to  all  the  arts. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  How- 
ells  on  this  very  great  subject;  and  here- 
with follow  a  few  of  the  questions  and 
reflections  they  have  inspired : 

What  is  the  greatest  poem  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  human  race,  if  it  be  not 
The  Iliadf  Did  war  kill  The  Iliad  or 
create  The  Iliad?  Has  The  Iliad  en- 
dured? Was  it  the  result  of  any  mo- 
mentous happening?  If  war  means 
death  to  the  arts,  did  war  kill  Greek 
sculpture?  Did  it  kill  Phidias  and  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon?  Did  Greek 
wars  force  the  Greek  race  backward  into 
barbarism  or  onward  into  civilisation? 
Were  those  wars  the  relapses  or  the  ad- 
vances of  its  spirit,  of  its  genius?  Did 
the  victories  won  by  the  fighting  ideal  of 
the  Greeks  accomplish  anything  for  civil- 
isation as  we  possess  it  to-day?  Is  there 
any  assurance  that  the  United  States 
would  even  be  in  existence  but  for  the 
old  Greek  fighting  ideal,  which  with- 
stood barbarism  until  it  could  preserve 
and  hand  down  its  own  civilisation?  If 
from  the  remnants  of  that  civilisation 
which  have  cpme  down,  the  world  should 
drop  all  the  art  that  war  created,  would 
very  much  remain  ?  Would  it  not  almost 
disappear?  Did  Greece  cease  to  be  civil- 
ised as  long  as  she  kept  her  fighting  ideal, 
or   when   she   lost    it   or    had   it   over- 


whelmed? Even  modern  Greece,  the 
Greek  race,  the  Greek  nation,  of  the  pres- 
ent hour — is  there  any  other  ideal  so  mak- 
ing it  united  and  making  it  great  as  the 
old  far-shining  ideal  of  the  Greece  that 
was?  Is  not  the  whole  Greek  race  of 
to-day  rebathing  itself  in  the  ^gean  Sea 
of  a  tradition — the  valourous  tradition 
of  inextinguishable  Hellas  with  its  arts? 

Did  war  play  any  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Latin  civilisation  ? 
Did  Roman  wars  turn  the  Romans  back- 
ward and  away  from  progress?  Did 
they  destroy  Virgil  and  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  him,  their  barbarian,  to  write 
The  jEneidf  Is  The  /Eneid  great 
poetry?  Has  it  endured?  Is  it  related 
to  any  momentous  happening?  Roman 
architecture,  temples,  columns,  arches, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  roads,  sculptures — 
were  they  the  masterworks  of  peace  for 
peace'  sake  ?  Did  Caesar  by  his  conquests 
move  the  mind  of  western  Europe  for- 
ward or  backward?  The  vast  art-gift 
and  law-gift  of  Roman  civilisation  to  the 
modern  world — ^is  it  anything  but  the 
vast  treasury  of  Roman  wars?  Was  it 
the  fighting  ideal  of  the  Roman  that  at 
last  overthrew  him  and  his  genius,  his 
arts,  or  was  it  the  decline  of  efficient  val- 
our in  the  later  generations  of  his  race? 
And  the  new  Italy,  the  Italian  race  and 
nation  of  to-day — is  any  ideal  so  drawing 
it  together  and  so  forcing  it  to  the  front 
among  modern  nations  as  the  old  Roman 
fighting  ideal  and  tradition  of  the  arts 
for  which  it  won  opportunity  and  expres- 
sion ? 

The  oldest  literature  of  the  Scandina- 
vian north  is  war  literature,  not  peace 
literature.  The  earliest  literatures  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  oftenest 
begin  with  war.  The  most  primitive 
scratchings  on  the  walls  of  caves,  the 
earliest  stampings  on  clay  for  bricks,  the 
merest  origins  of  human  art — they  are 
most  commonly  delineations  of  war  and 
warrior. 

England ! — Have  her  wars  undone  her 
or  made  her?  Have  they  forced  her 
backward  or  brought  her  down  into  mod- 
ern times?     Is  the  British  Empire  the 
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tranquil  expression  of  a  long  peace  or  has 
it  been  widened  and  welded  by  a  perpet- 
ual ideal  of  conquest  and  defence?  And 
though  the  hundreds  of  years  that  it  has 
been  fighting  and  growing,  have  its  vic- 
tories stifled  its  arts?  Is  there  actually 
in  England  no  prodigal  national  art  com- 
memorative of  battlefields,  generals,  ad- 
mirals, common  soldiers  and  sailors  ?  Was 
it  the  devastation  of  war,  its  solitudes, 
the  anachronism  of  it,  that  prevented 
England  from  giving  birth  to  a  greater 
Shakespeare  than  she  did?  In  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare  are  there  none  of 
war?  Is  it  possible  to  go  through  the 
nobler  plays  and  take  out  all  he  wrote 
about  war  and  still  not  take  out  any- 
thing? Were  not  English  victories  the 
very  breath  of  life  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
great  Elizabethans?  What  is  the  great- 
est epic  poem  in  the  English  tongue?  Is 
it  not  Paradise  Lost?  Though  it  were 
but  a  war  in  heaven,  did  not  John  Mil- 
ton draw  his  inspiration  from  war? 

In  the  art  of  mediaeval  western 
Europe  for  several  centuries  is  there  noth- 
ing to  show  that  there  were  CrQsades? 
Did  not  the  Crusades  originate  a  whole 
world  of  art  of  their  own?  The  single 
theme  of  Arthur  and  his  knights — in  how 
many  literatures,  in  how  many  other 
arts,  are  they  to  be  found  memorialised? 
The  single  handiwork  of  the  armourer, 
for  example,  was  it  one  of  the  crafts  of 
peace?  Did  war  destroy  the  art  of  the 
armourer  ? 

Are  the  Scottish  people  of  to-day  so 
modern  that  they  look  back  not  with  ad- 
miration but  with  the  emotion  of  pity  on 
William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce  and 
on  all  their  stories  of  border  warfare,  and 
on  foolish  old  minstrels  with  their  lays 
and  harps  ?  Is  war  the  reason  why  Rob- 
ert Burns  wrote  no  war  poems,  so  now 
there  is  not  even  one  on  Wallace  and  the 
Scots  who  bled  with  him?  And  Scotch 
music,  was  it  war  that  silenced  the  bag- 
pipe, so  that  it  has  had  no  martial  sounds 
with  which  to  stir  fighting  clans  ? 

The  figure  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans — 
can  you  disentangle  the  figure  of  Joan  of 
Arc  from  the  arts  of  her  century  or  even 
yet  from  those  of  ours?    Throughout  the 


nineteenth  century  did  not  one  war-fig- 
ure, Napoleon  Bonaparte's,  more  domi- 
nate the  arts  of  western  Europe  than  any 
other?  Did  it  not  blaze  resplendent 
above  them  like  one  fostering  sun?  In 
1870  France  had  a  war  which  for  the 
nation  itself  or  for  its  government  was  a 
surprise,  a  humiliation.  But  the  common 
French  soldier,  fighting  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, unprepared,  unequipped,  unoffi- 
cered,  outnumbered — the  common  French 
soldier  in  the  humiliating  war  of  1870 
still  made  the  very  ground  under  his 
feet  a  Waterloo  and  in  himself  kept  alive 
the  old  fighting  tradition  of 'France.  And 
since  1870  the  two  greatest  battle  paint- 
ers perhaps  of  all  time,  DetaiUe  and  De 
Neuville,  have  given  to  the  whole  world 
in  the  person  of  the  French  soldier  new 
lessons  in  human  heroism.  And  is  not 
the  France  of  to-day  in  her  life-and-death 
struggle,  is  she  not  saying  all  along  her 
drawn-out  battle  line,  that  if  her  armies 
through  their  fighting  ideal  save  her  from 
destruction,  she  will  have  a  glorious  re- 
birth of  that  civilisation  which  for  cen- 
turies was  a  glory  of  the  world  ? 

What  modern  Greece  is  saying,  what 
modern  Italy  is  saying,  what  modern 
France  is  saying,  is  not  every  other  Euro- 
pean nation  saying :  that  its  fighting  ideal 
alone  is  going  to  save  it  in  this  mighty 
struggle?  How  then  is  it  possible  for 
the  "modern  writer"  to  be  saying  on  his 
part  that  fighting  was  not  a  great  ideal, 
that  all  the  material  of  war  has  vanished 
from  literature,  and  that  valour  no  longer 
thrills?  This  is  true;  that  if  the  fight- 
ing ideal  of  any  nation  has  dropped  out 
of  its  literature,  then  either  that  nation 
has  fallen  backward  in  civilisation  or  its 
literature  has  dropped  out  of  its  life.  In- 
stead of  the  fighting  ideal  having  become 
obsolete,  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury It  steadily  mounted  higher  and 
higher.  You  can  actually  trace  how  and 
where  it  mounted,  starting  say  with 
Waterloo.  It  mounted  in  the  Crimea; 
it  mounted  all  over  Europe  when  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  soft  effeminate  lit- 
tle brown  people,  amusing  themselves 
with  screens  and  cherry  blossoms  and 
tea-cups  and  fans,  stood  out  as  the  fight- 
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ing  Japanese  in  the  war  with  China.  It 
mounted  again  in  their  war  with  Rus- 
sia; it  mounted  in  South  Africa;  it 
mounted  in  the  Balkans.  It  is  at  its 
highest  pitch  at  this  very  crisis  of  human 
history.  Is  not  that  the  very  meaning 
of  the  widespread  cry  for  peace,  this 
menace  of  the  fighting  ideal  of  every  rival 
and  imperilled  nation  ?  If.  fighting  were 
dropping  out  of  civilisation,  peace  would 
take  care  of  itself.  If  nothing  less  than 
a  compact  among  nations  to  enforce  peace 
will  ever  secure  it,  what  can  that  mean 
but  that  the  development  of  the  fighting 
ideal  of  nations  will  go  beyond  what  it 
is  to-day? 

Now  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury while  the  fighting  ideal  steadily 
mounted,  it  produced  more  fighting  art 
than  any  other  century  has  ever  produced. 
The  nineteenth  century  war  literature  in 
fiction  and  poetry  was  greatest  in  Sulk; 
at  no  other  time  was  painting  so  busy 
with  war ;  at  none  other  was  sculpture — 
unless  it  were  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  there  was  more  martial  music 
composed  in  the  nineteenth  century  than 
in  any  other. 

Does  not  history  in  a  word  declare  that 
the  war  motive  in  modern  art  has  taken 
the  lead  of  every  other  single  motive? 
The  three  greatest  motives  in  all  human 
art  have  been  religion,  love,  and  war. 
Religion  as  a  theme  has  slowly  been  drop- 
ping out  of  modern  art.  Love  has  be- 
come more  and  more  associated  with  the 
theme  of  war.  The  theme  of  war  has 
lost  nothing,  it  has  gained. 

Now  why?  Why  is  it  that  war  has 
become  the  single  greatest  motive?  Not 
on  account  of  the  glory  of  it,  the  sKow, 
the  noise,  the  colour,  the  trappings,  the 
whole  spectacle.  Not  that.  It  may  be 
declared  for  the  art  of  the  world  that  a 
very  small  part  of  it  has  ever  celebrated 
war  as  glorious.  But  what  the  art  of 
the  world  unerringly  seeks  and  has  al- 
ways sought  is  the  greatness  of  human 
nature:  that  is  its  theme,  its  vital,  uni- 
versal, deathless  theme.  And  human  na- 
ture has  always  shown  itself  great,  often 
greatest,  in  some  ways  greatest,  in  war. 
And  that  is  why  war  stories,  war  poems, 


war  paintings,  war  figures  in  bronze  and 
marble,  that  is  why  they  hold  such  a 
place  in  human  affection:  because  they 
reveal  human  ideals — ^valour  at  its  best, 
fortitude  at  its  best,  resistance  at  its  best, 
sorrow  at  its  deepest,  mercy  at  its  finest, 
remembrance  at  its  truest — ^all  bitter 
flowers,  dark  flowers,  but  human  immor- 
telles. So  that  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
armies  and  navies  now  struggling  in 
Europe,  before  those  of  Asia,  before  the 
armies  of  our  own  country,  there  is  one 
sentence  that  drains  the  soul  of  man  to- 
ward itself  as  toward  a  religion:  it  is  a 
brief  old  Roman  line: 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

And  now  let  us  cross  to  our  brief 
American  civilisation,  where  we  are  at 
home  and  are  glad  to  be  at  home — to  a 
civilisation  which  began  in  the  full  light 
of  modern  times  so  that  its  origins  and 
earliest  movements  may  be  studied  from 
the  beginning.  Does  that  civilisation  rest 
upon  anything  as  its  first  foundation  and 
as  its  second  foundation  but  two  events? 
Were  not  those  events  two  wars,  two 
civil  war3  of  separation?  Did  not  the 
first  war  of  separation  become  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  Independence,  the  first  af- 
firmation of  nationhood  addressed  to  the 
world  without  ?  Did  not  the  second  war 
of  separation  become  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can unity,  the  second  afiirmation  of  na- 
tionhood addressed  to  those  within  ?  And 
from  the  first  war  down  to  the  second,  a 
period  of  over  half  a  century,  was  not 
the  predominant  idea  in  American  civil- 
isation the  war  of  American  Indepen- 
dence? As  far  as  this  nation  began  to 
have  any  national  arts  were  they  not  in- 
spired by  that  memory,  tradition,  glory? 
Did  not  American  painting  make  it  its 
theme,  American  sculpture,  music,  poetry, 
fiction?  Can  any  other  single  idea  be 
named  that  so  dominated  and  vitalised 
the  arts  in  our  civilisation,  whether  or 
not  the  Revolution  was  made  the  explicit 
theme?  And  now  are  we  so  modern  in 
our  literature  that  as  a  people  we  look 
back  upon  the  war  of  Independence  as 
an  anachronism?  Is  our  emotion  for  the 
valour  of  our  forefathers  not  one  of  ad- 
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miration  but  of  pity?  Has  Washington 
as  a  soldier  become  a  barbarian  to  his 
countrymen  ? 

And  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  century, 
when  the  foundations  of  our  civilisation 
were  laid  once  more  in  the  Civil  War 
of  the  Union  for  the  Union — did  that 
war  push  the  American  people  backward 
into  barbarism  or  onward  into  a  better 
civilisation?  And  from  that  day,  fifty 
years  ago,  down  to  this  day  has  any  other 
single  idea  so  ruled  its  development,  its 
progress,  as  the  memory  and  the  meaning 
and  the  results  of  that  war?  Have  not 
all  our  arts,  so  far  as  we  have  any,  been 
busy  with  it?  Has  it  proved  to  be  the 
death  of  those  arts?  Mr.  Howells  has 
lived  much  in  Boston  and  he  knows 
Beacon  Hill:  how  many  times  has  he 
stopped  with  a  reverential  mood  before 
a  certain  masterwork  at  a  streetside  un- 
der some  trees — the  Shaw  Memorial? 
Did  the  Civil  War  kill  that?  He  has 
lived  much  in  New  York  City  and  has 
often  taken  his  afternoon  walk  toward 
Central  Park,  passing  on  the  way  the 
Sherman  statue  in  the  Plaza:  did  war 
kill  that  statue?  Did  war  destroy  the 
art  of  St.  Gaudens  by  giving  him  no 
heroic  figures  as  his  models? 

Peace  and  democracy  and  the  arts  in 
our  young  civilisation  I  Let  us  look  for 
one  moment  at  that  subject.  Let  us  be- 
gin with  music.  What  music  does  the 
American  democracy,  as  a  nation,  know 
but  a  few  national  airs:  are  they  not  all 
war  songs,  war  poems?  The  poems  may 
be  bad  poems  and  the  music  poor  music; 
but  has  peace  furnished  any  better — to 
the  American  democracy?  What  is  the 
most  widely  known  American  poem  of 
the  time  before  the  Civil  War  if  it  be 
not  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead" — a  war 
poem?  Mr.  Howells  declares  that  Low- 
ell's "Commemoration  Ode"  is  the  only 
writing  he  can  remember,  as  inspired  by 


the  Civil  War,  that  has  endured  to  be 
called  literature.  But  can  this  judgment 
be  fairly  passed  over  without  dissent  ?  Is 
there  not  one  other  piece  of  writing, 
though  neither  a  poem  nor  a  story,  that 
has  passed  into  literature?  What  about 
the  "Gettysburg  Address"?  Is  that  lit- 
erature? Was  it  inspired  by  the  war? 
Had  it  any  relation  to  any  momentous 
event?  We  have  been  a  nation  of  ora- 
tions: are  they  not  all  dead  and  gone, 
forgotten  by  the  American  people,  except 
one  war  oration  ?  And  the  only  piece  of 
democratic  literature  on  a  vast  scale  that 
we  possess — ^is  it  the  "Commemoration 
Ode"  or  Leaves  of  Grass?  Did  war  kill 
Leaves  of  Grass  or  inspire  it — grass  from 
the  graves  of  soldiers?  Is  one  poem  to 
be  found  there  fast  becoming  the  great 
democratic  poem  of  the  nation,  "Captain, 
My  Captain"? 

What  of  the  art  of  democratic  sculp- 
ture as  this  nation  knows  it?  Has  it  not 
taken  the  form  all  over  the  country  of 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  monuments,  in  parks, 
in  public  squares,  in  State  houses?  Are 
the  commonwealths  of  New  England  pa- 
triotically covered  with  any  sculpture  ex- 
cept war  scultpure?  The  common- 
wealths elsewhere — do  they  know  any 
other?  How  many  democratic  peace 
figures  are  there  in  American  sculp- 
ture? 

The  theme  goes  on  and  on.  The  far- 
ther it  is  followed,  the  more  clearly  the 
truth  stands  out  that  not  yet  at  least  for 
the  democracy  of  this  nation  has  war  be- 
come an  anachronism  or  a  relapse  into 
barbarism.  Not  yet  has  peace  displaced 
the  war-motive  in  our  arts. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  at  the  close  of 
the  European  war  there  will  issue  from 
each  nation  such  a  literature  of  war  as 
it  has  never  had.  Every  art  of  every 
nation  engaged  will  pay  its  first  honours 
to  its  fallen  and  to  its  living  soldiers. 


PERSONAL  MEMORIES  OF  AMBROSE  BIERCE 


BY  BAILEY  MILLARD 


Great  poets  fire  the  world  with  faggots  big 
That  make  a  crackling  racket, 

But  Tm  content  with  but  a  whispering  twig 
To  warm  some  single  jacket. 

Thus  sang  Ambrose  Bierce  in  his  old 
San  Francisco  days  when,  as  the  licensed 
lampooner  of  everybody  that  happened 
to  displease  him,  he  made  his  Examiner 
"Prattle"  the  most  wickedly  clever,  the 
most  audaciously  personal  and  the  most 
eagerly  devoured  column  of  causerie  that 
probably  ever  was  printed  in  this  coun- 
try. "Prattle,"  the  sub-title  of  which 
was  "A  Transient  Record  of  Individual 
Opinion,"  bristled  with  cynical  sallies 
against  the  great  and  the  small  in  public 
and  private  life,  ridiculed  nearly  every 
pretension  to  morality,  particularly  of  a 
churchly  sort,  and  made  ducks  and  drakes 
of  all  the  popular  idols.  And  this  railing 
against  people  who  upheld  the  established 
order  of  things  he  continued  in  one  paper 
or  another  during  the  rest  of  his  career 
on  earth. 

It  seems  strange  to  one  who  knew 
Bierce  so  well  during  his  restless,  red- 
corpuscled  life  to  be  writing  of  him  in 
the  past  tense,  and  yet  any  other  is  hard- 
ly admissible,  for  after  nine  months  of 
anxious  waiting  for  any  sort  of  word 
from  him  his  friends  and  relations  have 
given  him  up  as  lost.  He  was  serving 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Villa  in  the 
Mexican  insurrection  and  has  been  miss- 
ing since  the  terrible  battle  of  Torreon, 
so  the  daily  journals  have  recorded.  He 
was  ever  a  fighter — in  the  Civil  War, 
where  he  was  brevetted  major  for  gallan- 
try in  action,  as  in  civic  life — ^so  this  "one 
fight  more"  was  naturally  sought  by  him, 
and  he  went  into  it  with  all  the  fierce 
joy  of  the  old  soldier  who  loves  war  for 
war's  sake. 

Cavalierly  handsome  of  face,  Bierce's 
singularly  expressive,  keen,  grey  eyes,  his 


visage  so  full  of  vigour,  freshness  and  re- 
fined power,  his  strong,  erect,  military 
figure,  which  revealed  no  sign  of  decrepi- 
tude, even  at  seventy-two — the  age  of  his 
passing — marked  him  for  a  man  of  power 
— a  power  amply  exhibited  in  his  writ- 
ings, especially  in  his  critical  essays  and 
stories. 

It  was  Bierce  the  satirist  that  we  Cali- 
fornians  first  knew,  not  Bierce  the  poet 
or  Bierce  the  story-teller,  as  he  is  more 
generally  recognised,  wherever  he  is 
recognised,  though  the  limits  to  the  recog- 
nition of  him,  once  merely  parochial,  are 
widening  with  the  years.  He  came  to  us 
from  London,  where  he  had  gone  from 
his  Ohio  home  after  the  war.  In  his 
anecdotage,  as  he  used  to  term  his  later 
period  of  table-talk,  he  used  to  tell  of  his 
adventures  among  the  London  literati,  by 
whom,  because  of  his  caustic  satires,  he 
was  known  as  "Bitter  Bierce."  He  fre- 
quented a  certain  tap-room  in  Ludgate 
Station,  where  regularly  gathered  such 
rare  spirits  as  George  Augustus  Sala, 
young  Tom  Hood  and  Captain  Mayne 
Reid.  When  Joaquin  Miller  went  to 
England  in  the  early  'seventies  he  joined 
this  convivial  set,  which  was  greatly  ad- 
dicted, as  Bierce  expressed  it,  "to  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  grape."  "We 
worked  too  hard,"  he  confessed,  "dined 
too  well,  frequented  too  many  clubs  and 
went  to  bed  too  late  in  the  forenoon.  In 
short,  we  diligently,  conscientiously  and 
with  a  perverse  satisfaction  burned  the 
candle  of  life  at  both  ends  and  in  the 
middle."  As  the  fact  that  he  afterward 
enjoyed  robust  health  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, this  life  did  Bierce  no  permanent 
injury,  but  once  it  resulted  in  his  finan- 
cial downfall.  There  was  a  certain  Lon- 
don publisher  named  John  Camden  Hot- 
ten,  who  for  a  long  time  had  owed  Bierce 
a  considerable  sum,  and,  being  without 
tangible  assets,  the  young  satirist  hounded 
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Hotten  day  and  night  for  his  due.  Finally 
the  implacable  creditor  got  the  publisher 
at  a  disadvantage  and  Bierce  was  sent  to 
negotiate  with  Hotten's  manager,  Mr. 
Chatto,  who  afterward,  a§  a  member  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus,  succeeded  to  his  business.  After  two 
mortal  hours  of  "Bitter  Bierce"  in  his 
most  acidulated  mood,  Chatto  pulled  out 
a  cheque  for  the  full  amount,  ready 
signed  by  Hotten  in  anticipation  of  de- 
feat. The  cheque  bore  date  of  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

"Before  Saturday  came,"  said  Bierce 
in  telling  the  story,  "Hotten  proceeded 
to  die  of  a  pork  pie  in  order  to  beat  me 
out  of  my  money.  Knowing  nothing  of 
this,  I  strolled  out  to  his  house  in  High- 
gate,  hoping  to  get  an  advance,  as  I  was 
in  great  need  of  cash.  On  being  told  of 
his  demise  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked, 
for  my  cheque  was  worthless.  There 
was  a  hope,  however,  that  the  bank  had 
not  heard.  So  I  called  a  cab  and  drove 
furiously  bank-ward.  Unfortunately  my 
gondolier  steered  me  past  Ludgate  Sta- 
tion, in  the  bar  whereof  our  Fleet  Street 
gang  of  writers  had  a  private  table.  I 
disembarked  for  a  mug  of  bitter.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  Sala,  Hood  and  others 
of  the  gang  were  in  their  accustomed 
places.  I  sat  at  board  and  related  the  sad 
event.  The  deceased  had  not  in  life  en- 
joyed our  favour,  and  I  blush  to  say  we 
all  fell  to  making  questionable  epitaphs 
to  him.  I  recall  one  by  Sala  which  ran 
thus: 

Hotten, 

Rotten, 

Forgotten. 

At  the  close  of  the  rites,  several  hours 
later,  I  resumed  my  movements  against 
the  bank.  Too  late — the  old  story  of 
the  hare  and  the  tortoise  was  told  again ! 
The  heavy  news  had  overtaken  and 
passed  me  as  I  loitered  by  the  wayside. 

"I  attended  the  funeral,  at  which  I  felt 
more  than  I  cared  to  express." 

In  London  Bierce  wrote  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "Dod  Grile,"  and  that  name 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  two  books  of 
his  published  in  the  'seventies.     One  of 


these  books  was  called  Cobwebs  from  an 
Empty  Skull,  Years  later  Gladstone 
fished  up  one  of  the  "Dod  Grile"  books 
from  the  table  of  a  second-hand  dealer, 
read  it  through,  was  delighted  with  it 
and  helped  to  revive  in  England  the  iden- 
tity of  Ambrose  Bierce.  Gladstone,  the 
maker  of  literary  reputations,  also  as- 
sisted the  author  not  a  little  by  sounding 
the  praises  of  his  stories  of  the  occult — 
tales  that  were,  however,  a  trifle  too 
strong  for  the  tea-drinking  bourgeoisie 
of  modern  Britain. 

While  Bierce  was  in  London  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  then  in  exile  in  England, 
employed  him  to  write  for  her  several 
numbers  of  the  Lantern,  a  journal  she 
began  to  publish  there  to  forestall  her 
bitter  enemy,  Henri  de  Rochefort,  who, 
like  herself,  had  been  banished  from 
France  after  the  Prussian  conquest  of 
1870.  Rochefort,  who  had  persistently 
attacked  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in 
La  Lanterne,  of  Paris,  going  to  the 
length  of  denying  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  was  outwitted  by  Eu- 
genie when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
reviving  his  paper  in  London.  Before 
he  could  do  so  she  had  copyrighted  the 
title,  the  Lantern,  and  herself  proceeded 
to  publish  a  paper  bearing  that  name, 
though  at  the  time  she  was  not  known  to 
be  connected  with  it  in  any  way.  Not 
only  did  she  thus  win  a  great  triumph 
over  her  enemy,  but  she  employed  Bierce 
to  flagellate  him.  This  he  did  in  num- 
ber after  number.  And  as  he  afterward 
said,  he  never  was  employed  in  so  pleas- 
ant and  congenial  a  pursuit.  But  the 
Lantern  did  not  last  long  and  there  were 
times  when  Bierce,  for  lack  of  employ- 
ment, was  destitute  of  funds.  His  "Lit- 
tle Johnny"  essays  on  swwlogy  which  a 
London  journal  "featured"  as  rare  bits 
of  humour,  were  the  means  by  which  he 
refilled  his  purse.  These  essays  contained 
amazing  descriptions  of  actual  as  well  as 
inconceivable  animals  and  afforded  an 
attractive  vehicle  for  his  satire. 

He  went  from  London  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  no  particular  reason  save  that 
he  thought  he  would  like  the  Far  West. 
And  he  did  like  it — liked  it  so  well  that 
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he  lived  there  twenty-five  years,  save  for . 
a  brief  period  during  which  he  was  min- 
ing near  ll)eadwood»  South  Dakota, 
where  he  had  some  hair-raising  adven- 
tures with  road-agents  and  other  bad 
men.  One  night  in  1880  he  was  driving 
in  a  light  wagon  through  the  wildest  part 
of  the  Black  Hills.  In  the  wagon  was 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  belonging 
to  the  mining  company  of  which  he  was 
manager.  Beside  him  on  the  wagon  seat 
was  Boone  May,  a  famous  gunman  of 
those  days,  who  was  under  indictment 
for  murder,  but  had  been  paroled  from 
jail  on  Bierce's  promise  that  he  would 
see  him  into  custody  again.  May  sat 
doubled  up  in  rubber  poncho,  his  rifle 
between  his  knees.  Bierce  thought  him 
a  trifle  off  guard,  but  said  nothing.  Sud- 
denly they  heard  a  shout,  "Throw  up 
your  hands!"  Bierce  reached  for  his 
revolver,  but  it  was  quite  needless.  Quick 
as  a  cat,  almost  before  the  words  were 
out  of  the  highwayman's  mouth,  May 
had  thrown  himself  backward  over  the 
seat,  face  upward,  and  with  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle  within  a  yard  of  the  robber's 
throat,  had  fired  a  shot  that  put  an  end 
to  his  usefulness  as  a  highwayman. 

Bierce  had  many  adventures  with  bad 
men  in  the  West,  and  his  assaults  in 
print  upon  citizens  who  were  inclined  to 
underscore  their  resentment  by  a  flourish 
of  firearms,  occasionally  got  him  into 
trouble,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  famous 
as  a  dead  shot  generally  acted  as  a  dam- 
per upon  the  ambition  of  those  who  har- 
boured the  fancy  of  effacing  him.  In 
San  Francisco  he  made  the  News  Letter 
and  the  Wasp  conspicuous  examples  of 
personal  journalism,  some  of  his  philip- 
pics against  prominent  men  and  women 
being  of  the  most  biting  nature.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  his  vocabulary  of  acri- 
monious invective  exceeded  in  volume 
that  of  any  other  modern  journalist. 
You  stood  aghast  at  his  bold  characterisa- 
tions and  yet,  being  human,  you  read  on 
with  a  grim  smile.  He  was  particularly 
happy  in  his  poetic  quips,  though  some 
of  these  were  of  the  most  contumelous 
nature.  His  idea  of  attack  was  to  fell 
you  at  a  single  blow.    One  must  apolo- 


gise for  quoting  some  of  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  following  quatrain  aimed  at 
a  gentle  popular  poet  of  national  repu- 
tation whom  it  pleased  Bierce  to  hold  in 
contempt : 


His  poems 


says  that  he  indites 


Upon    an    empty    stomach.      Heavenly 
Powers, 
Feed  him  throat-full,  for  what  he  writes 
Upon  his- empty  stomach  empties  ours! 

And  mind  you,  the  name  was  not  a 
blank  in  the  original  stanza. 

Once  when  a  great  English  novelist 
visited  San  Francisco  and  ran  afoul  of 
Bierce  who  proceeded  to  show  in  "Prat- 
tle" that  the  man's  reputation  was  based 
upon  utterly  false  claims,  the  surprised 
and  indignant  Briton,  heedless  of  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  replied  in  print.  The 
delighted  Bierce,  affecting  to  disdain  the 
retort,  slapped  the  great  man  in  the  face 
with  this: 

Dispute  with  such  a  thing  as  you. 
Twin  show  to  the  two-headed  calf? 
Why,  sir,  if  I  repress  my  laugh, 

*Tis  more  than  half  the  world  can  do. 

In  his  serious  essays  Bierce  always 
took  the  most  unconventional  and  often 
the  most  cynical  views  of  life.  He  re- 
vered nobody's  opinion  but  his  own,  ana 
in  this  idea  of  his  greatness  he  was  up- 
held by  a  flattering  literary  coterie  who 
acknowledged  him  as  master.  These  con- 
stituted an  esoteric  cult  whose  adulation 
Bierce  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  laid  their  literary  work  before  him, 
rejoiced  in  his  praise,  however  stinted, 
and  received  his  harshest  criticism  with- 
out murmur.  He  dominated  many  young 
literary  lives,  but  if  by  his  criticism  he 
smothered  whatever  tenderness  they 
sought  to  convey  in  their  writings  and 
thereby  restricted  and  hardened  them,  he 
also  helped  them  to  clarity  of  expression 
and  to  more  nearly  perfect  diction.  For 
technically  his  pencraft  was  of  the  purest, 
as  is  shown  on  nearly  every  page.  He 
prided  himself  upon  being  ruled  wholly 
by  intellect,  never  by  emotion.  But  be- 
ing, after  all,  human,  he  could  not  suc- 
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cessfully  live  up  to  his  vaunl,  and  occa- 
sionally we  see  him  lapsing  into  tender 
passages  in  spite  of  himself.  On  the 
whole,  however,  his  philosophy  worked 
itself  out  according  to  his  own  hard  rule. 
Of  civilisation,  for  example,  he  was  the 
sternest  critic.  He  declared  that  it 
made  the  race  no  better  and  that  the  cant 
of  it  was  boresome. 

*'We  have,"  he  said,  "hardly  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  true  civilisation.  Compared 
with  the  splendours  of  which  we  catch 
dim  glimpses  in  the  fading  past,  ours  are 
as  an  illumination  tallow  candles.  We 
know  no  more  than  the  ancients ;  we  only 
know  other  things,  but  nothing  in  which 
is  an  assurance  of  perpetuity  and  little 
that  is  truly  wisdom." 

When  a  disciple  of  Bierce  broke  his 
leading-strings  and  dared  to  declare  his 
independence  the  wrath  of  the  master 
was  terrible  to  see  and  the  loyal  ones 
would  echo  it  and  help  to  put  down  the 
apostate.  And  yet  as  the  years  passed 
nearly  all  of  the  cult  deserted  him  or 
were  deserted  by  him.  The  reason  for 
this  is  plain.  No  dominant  factor  in 
literature  ever  gave  himself  such  liberty 
of  expression  as  Bierce.  This  expression 
extended  even  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  members  of  his  flock,  and  in  some 
cases  concerned  itself  with  their  most 
sacred  family  affairs.  In  time  this  came 
to  rankle.  Here  and  there  an  insurgent 
spirit  manifested  itself  and  there  was  a 
cleavage  of  the  cult.  But  while  his  pri- 
macy lasted — and  it  lasted  a  long  time — 
his  ego  made  itself  felt  not  only  in  the 
inner  circle,  but  throughout  a  nebular 
outer  ring  which  included  many  who 
were  not  under  his  personal  influence. 
Whatever  of  import  came  up  for  discus- 
sion the  question  invariably  would  be 
asked,  "What  does  Bierce  think  of 
it?" 

When  literary  California  rang  with 
the  bugle  note  of  "The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  the  literati  turned  to  Bierce  as  to 
one  who  should  say  whether  the  poem 
should  be  permitted  to  live  or  die.  Prob- 
ably for  no  other  reason  in  the  world 
than  that  the  Markhamic  strain  was  tre- 
mendously popular  Bierce  turned  down 


•his  thumbs.  He  admitted  that  Mark- 
ham  previously  had  written  good  poetry, 
but  now  he  had  become  an  anarchist  and 
no  true  work  might  be  expected  of  him. 
He  hammered  hard  and  long  with  his 
journalistic  gavel  to  drown  the  chorus  of 
approval  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoc," 
and  his  thunder  strokes  of  condemnation 
convinced  his  disciples;  but  the  poem 
went  abroad  into  a  field  where  his  words 
could  not  follow.  Once  Markham  was 
told  to  his  face  by  this  modern  Dr.  John- 
son that  his  famous  poem  was  merely  a 
cheap  bid  for  popularity  and  that  as  a 
poet  he  had  killed  himself  by  publish- 
ing it. 

"The  mistake  you  make  is  a  common 
one,"  observed  Bierce.  "You  let  your 
heart  get  into  your  head.  No  great  ar- 
tist ever  did  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  urbane  Markham, 
"I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  great  artist; 
but  to  me  it  seems  that  the  heart  always 
should  rule  rather  than  the  intellect,  and 
what  confirms  me  in  the  belief  are  the 
finer  passages  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son and  other  true  poets." 

But  Bierce  would  not  be  convinced, 
and  ever  after  in  print  made  sport  of 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe." 

Intense  and  inexorable  were  his  lit- 
erary prejudices,  extending  even  to  the 
most  venerated  of  authors.  Once  when 
the  present  writer  mentioned  to  him  the 
fact  that  French  scholars  considered  Poc 
and  Whitman  our  greatest  voices,  he 
said:  "Poe,  yes;  but  Whitman  never. 
There  isn't  a  line  of  poetry  in  The 
Leaves  of  Grass, 

"Not  in  *Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly 
Rocking?* "  he  was  asked. 

"Sentimental  twaddle  of  the  worst  or- 
der," he  replied  with  Johnsonian  curt- 
ness. 

One  thing  that  tended  to  embitter 
Bierce  was  his  neglect  at  the  hands  of  the 
publishers.  Beginning  in  the  early 
'eighties  he  wrote  story  after  story,  but 
nearly  all  were  considered  by  magazine 
editors  to  be  impossible  for  their  pages; 
and  when  he  sent  a  lot  of  manuscript 
tales  to  book  publishers  they  would  have 
none  of  them.    These  men  admitted  the 
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purity  of  his  diction  and  the  magic  of 
his  haunting  power,  but  the  stories  were 
regarded  as  "revolting."  Bierce  revelled 
in  the  horrible.  His  tales  of  war  make 
the  reader  see  red  for  weeks.  His  sto- 
ries of  the  occult  freeze  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  set  the  flesh  a-shiver.  With 
his  fetching  method  of  realism  went  a 
crystal-pure  style  in  which  words  were 
chosen  as  a  jeweller  chooses  diamonds 
for  the  necklace  of  an  empress.  His 
imagination  was  of  the  most  riotous,  nay, 
of  the  most  brutal  order.  His  psycho- 
logical effects  did  not  fall  short  of  Mau- 
passant's. His  surprise  of  climax  always 
was  complete. 

Bierce,  as  has  been  said,  loved  war, 
and  often  dilated  upon  "the  horrors  of 
peace,"  which,  he  held,  were  more  ter- 
rible than  the  carnage  of  battle.  Such 
army  tales  as  "Chickamauga,"  "A  Son 
of  the  Gods,"  "A  Horseman  in  the  Sky" 
and  "An  Affair  of  Outposts"  afford  a 
feast  in  which  one  may  sup  full  of  hor- 
rors. But  let  us  not  look  altogether  upon 
the  gory  and  grisly  side  of  his  fiction. 
His  tales  of  war  celebrated  such  heroism 
as  thrills  the  pulses  and  makes  the  reader 
forget  that  he  is  a  mere  reader;  he  feels 
himself  an  onlooker,  if  not  a  participant. 
Death,  death,  death!  is  the  note  sung 
over  and  over  in  a  deep,  compelling,  al- 
most pitiless  cadence.  Knowing  war  so 
well  and  the  art  of  depicting  it  even  bet- 
ter Bierce  could  give  the  colour  and  tone 
of  it  with  the  terrible  effect  of  a  Ver- 
estchagin.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  that  cold 
aloofness  which  he  contended  to  be  the 
true  attitude  of  the  artist,  occasionally 
he  would  give  a  glimpse  of  the  compas- 
sion he  really  felt  for  war's  victims.  Take 
this  finale  of  that  amazing  exploit  de- 
scribed in  "A  Son  of  the  Gods,"  where 
a  single  officer  charges  a  whole  battalion 
of  the  enemy: 

The  skirmishers  return,  gathering  up  their 
dead. 

Ah,  those  many  needless  dead!  That  great 
soul  whose  body  is  lying  over  yonder,  so 
conspicuous  against  the  sere  hillside — could 
it  not  have  been  spared  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness of  a  vain  devotion?    Would  one  excep- 


tion have  marred  too  much  the  pitiless  per- 
fection of  the  divine,  eternal  plan? 

Such  tales  as  this,  from  In  the  Midst 
of  Life  and  those  stories  of  the  occult  in 
Can  Such  Things  Bef  were  enough  to 
establish  any  author's  reputation,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  Bierce,  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  did  not  sooner  find  his  public. 
A  San  Francisco  merchant,  E.  L.  G. 
Steele,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his 
work,  finally  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  publication  of  Tales  of  Soldiers  and 
Civilians,  afterward  republished  in  Eng- 
land and  America  as  In  the  Midst  of 
Life,  The  book,  though  it  awed  and 
compelled  the  Biercean  cult,  enjoyed 
nothing  that  might  be  termed  vogue. 
Reviewers  shook  their  heads  over  such 
stories  a5  "The  Affair  at  Coulter's 
Notch,"  in  which  an  officer  of  artillery 
feels  it  his  duty  to  train  his  guns  upon  a 
house  that  shelters  his  own  wife  and 
children,  and  the  debacle  of  "Chicka- 
mauga"  challenged  resentment  for  its 
bloody  detail.  Even  when  Can  Such 
Things  Bef  and  The  Monk  and  the 
Hangman's  Daughter  made  their  appear- 
ance in  book  form  the  critics  were  slow 
to  give  their  approval.  But  where  a 
reviewer  dared  to  let  himself  become  a 
champion  he  generally  was  a  fierce  one. 
Never  was  an  author  more  discussed  in 
a  private  way  than  Bierce,  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  say,  as  has  been  averred, 
that  his  was  simply  an  "underground" 
reputation.  As  the  years  went  by  the 
cognoscenti  came  to  know  him  very  well 
and  to  say  good  words  of  him.  This 
counted  by  way  of  publicity,  but  he  never 
had  a  popular  audience.  That  he  was 
"unknown"  even  up  to  his  death,  as 
many  writers  will  tell  you,  is  a  statement 
not  to  be  seriously  accepted.  In  his  lat- 
ter years  he  took  exception  to  this  curi- 
ous manner  of  reference  to  him,  and 
wound  up  a  breezy  journalistic  jingle 
about  himself  with  the  satirical  line: 

Five  thousand  critics  crying  "He's  unknown  1" 

To  him  his  trunkful  of  clippings  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  he  was  not  only 
not  unknown,  but  very  well  known  and 
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recognised.  In  truth  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  celebrated 
literary  personage.  Once  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  a  wealthy  New  Yorker, 
who  received  him  very  hospitably  in  his 
Fifth  Avenue  home.  After  dinner,  when 
Bierce  was  told  that  he  was  expected  to 
go  with  his  host  and  a  number  of  others 
to  the  theatre  where  a  box  had  been  en- 
gaged for  them,  he  declared  hotly: 

"Do  you  think  FU  let  you  show  me 
about  like  a  monkey  in  a  cage  ?  No,  sir ! 
I'm  going  home." 

And  home  he  went  in  high  dudgeon, 
leaving  his  friend  the  most  amazed  man 
in  New  York  that  night. 

Perhaps  he  enjoyed  making  a  scene, 
as  this  story  tends  to  show:  At  a  large 
gathering  in  a  Washingtor^  drawing- 
room  the  host  presented  Bierce  to  a  street 
railway  magnate,  who  extended  his  hand 
cordially. 

"No !"  thundered  Johnson  the  Second, 
drawing  back  in  magnificent  rage.  "I 
wouldn't  take  your  black  hand  for  all 
the  money  you  could  steal  in  the  next  ten 
years!  I  ride  in  one  of  your  cars  every 
night  and  always  am  compelled  to  stand 
— there's  never  a  seat  for  me." 

The  black  hand  was  speedily  with- 
drawn. 

For  over  thirty  years  Bierce  enjoyed 
an  income  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
besides  which  he  received  a  pension  of 
thirty  dollars  a  month  from  the  Govern- 
ment— "cigar  money"  as  he  termed  it. 
He  was  a  good  liver.  About  twenty 
years  ago  he  told  the  writer  that  in  his 
old  age  he  wanted  to  look  like  "one  of 
those  red-faced,  full-blooded  English 
squires."  In  this  he  had  his  wish.  He 
was  liberal  with  those  who  made  demands 
upon  him  for  charity.  Several  outworn 
hack  writers  in  Washington  where  he 
lived  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding 
his  fateful  campaign  in  Mexico,  knew 
where  to  go  to  "borrow"  five  dollars  or 
so  when  their  pockets  were  empty.  They 
knew,  too,  that  Bierce  would  promptly 
forget  the  indebtedness.  Although  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  prodigality, 
Bierce  was  possessed  of  a  goodly  estate. 
Before  going  to  Mexico  he  made  his  will 


and  left  nearly  all  of  his  property,  which 
consisted  of  stocks,  money  and  real  es- 
tate, in  the  hands  of  a  trustee.  It  is  said 
that  the  bulk  of  his  estate  will  go  to  his 
daughter,  who  lives  in  Ohio. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Villa  and  the  Constitutionalists  owe 
much  of  their  military  success  to  Bierce, 
who  was  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war. 
He  was  much  stirred  by  the  cause  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  and  on  leaving  Wash- 
ington for  Mexico  to  join  them  in  the 
fray,  he  said  he  could  not  understand 
why  thousands  of  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans did  not  take  up  arms  against  the 
tyrannical  Huerta. 

Yes,  this  strange  and  seemingly  hard 
and  cold  philosopher  loved  liberty,  and  his 
greatest  poem,  "An  Invocation,"  from 
which  Kipling  is  said  to  have  received 
inspiration  for  his  "Recessional,"  was 
addressed  to  that  benign  goddess.  But 
he  fulminated  against  the  American  idea 
of  freedom,  which  he  called  "blind  idola- 
try." The  most  illustrative  though  by 
no  means  the  best  stanza  of  his  "Invoca- 
tion" is  this: 

Let  man  salute  the  rising  day 
Of  Liberty,  but  not  adore. 
'Tis  Opportunity — no  more — 

A  useful,  not  a  sacred  ray. 

That  despite  all  his  scoffings  at  church- 
ly  folk  and  despite  all  that  they  regarded 
as  his  heterodoxy,  he  should  still  have 
made  profession  of  a  profound  Christian 
faith  seems  paradoxical,  and  yet  he  made 
such  profession.  And  this  paper  can  have 
no  fitter  or  more  significant  finale  than 
the  following  exalted  tribute  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  from  his  pen: 

This  is  my  ultimate  and  determinate  sense 
of  right— *'What  under  the  circumstances 
would  Christ  have  done?**— the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  the  Christ  of  the  com- 
mentators, theologians,  priests  and  parsons. 

The  orthodox  will  frown  at  this,  but 
in  any  scale  of  logic  it  seems  clear  that 
no  man  holding  such  a  view  of  Christ 
could  have  been  the  hopelessly  agnostic 
and  altogether  Mephistophelean  being 
which  some  of  the  critics  of  Ambrose 
Bierce  have  pictured  him. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

Part  I — Eighteenth  Century  Magazines 


BY  Algernon  tassin 


In  January,  1741,  three  days  apart  and 
in  the  small  city  of  Philadelphia,  were 
published  the  first  two  magazines  of  this 
country.  These  facts  themselves  make 
one  suspect  cut-throat  work.  It  is  per- 
haps significant  that  the  stormy  and  col- 
ourful career  of  the  magazine  in  America 
began  with  a  royal  row. 

One  was  published  by  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, the  other  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Their  appearance  had  been  preceded  by 
the  usual  announcements  in  the  news- 
papers and  by  a  very  unusual  altercation. 
For  Franklin  claimed  that  the  idea  and 
the  plans  of  the  magazine  had  been  stolen 
from  him.  Webbe,  who  had  announced 
Bradford's,  admitted  that  Franklin  had 
told  him  of  the  project  but  said  this  did 
not  restrain  him  from  publishing  one 
himself  without  Mr.  Franklin's  leave. 
During  the  quarrel  both  Franklin  and 
Bradford  accused  each  other  of  using 
their  position  of  Post  Master  to  foster 
their  private  ends.  Only  three  numbers 
appeared  of  Bradford's  magazine,  the 
American  or  a  Monthly  Vieiv;  and  only 
six  numbers  of  Franklin's,  the  General 
Magazine  or  Historical  Chronicle, 
Franklin  in  his  first  number  ridiculed  his 
competitor's;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  proud  of  his  own,  as  no  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  his  autobiography. 

Between  this  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  were  at  least  forty-five  maga- 
zines started.  Besides  those  addressed  to 
a  more  general  audience,  they  included  a 
musical  magazine,  a  military,  a  German 
religious,  and  a  children's  magazine. 
Thus,  the  sparsely-settled  new  States 
were  decidedly  over-exploited.  When  in 
1787,  Mathew  Carey  requested  advice 
about  founding  the  American  Museum 
Jerem>  Belknap  wrote  him  from  Boston : 
"Several  attempts  have  been  made  within 


my  memory  both  here  and  at  the  South- 
ward to  establish  such  a  repository  of 
literature,  but  after  a  year  or  two  they 
have  uniformly  failed.  To  what  other 
causes  the  failure  may  be  ascribed  I  will 
not  say,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one, 
viz :  the  too  frequent  publication  of  them. 
We  are  fond  of  imitating  our  European 
Brethren  in  their  monthly  productions 
without  considering  the  difference  be- 
tween our  Circumstances  and  theirs. 
Such  a  country  as  this  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  pass  of  improvement  to  keep 
up  one  or  two  monthly  vehicles  of  im- 
portance." However  barren  were  some 
departments  of  literature  in  the  early 
days,  then,  magazines  indicated  at  the 
outset  their  eternal  disposition  to  multi- 
ply faster  than  the  traffic  would  stand. 

variety  combined  with  seriousness 

OF  purpose 

From  a  very  early  date  editors  had 
been  keenly  conscious  of  the  need  for  va- 
riety. The  New  England  Magazine, 
1758,  price  eight  pence  a  number  of  sixty 
pages,  gave  in  an  advertisement  this  de- 
scription of  its  contents: 

Containing  and  to  Contain: 

Old-fashioned  writings  and  Select  Essays, 
Queer  Notions,  Useful  Hints,  Extracts  from 

Plays; 
Relations  Wonderful  and  Psalm  and  Song, 
Good  Sense,  Wit,  Humour,  Morals,  all  ding 

dong; 
Poems  and  Speeches,  Politicks,  and  News, 
What  Some  will  like  and  other  Some  refuse; 
Births,   Deaths,   and   Dreams,   and   Appari- 
tions, Too; 
With  some  Thing  suited  to  each  different 

Geu   (goQt?) 
To  Humour  Him,  and  Her,  and  Me,  and 
You, 
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The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine  was  constantly  adding  new  de- 
partments, but  insisted  that  all  its  con- 
tributions should  be  of  a  popular  nature. 
''It  has  been  hinted  by  some  well-wishers 
that  deeper  researches  into  the  arcana  of 
science,  more  especially  the  abstruser 
parts  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics, 
would  give  the  magazine  a  celebrity  with 
the  learned.  In  reply  we  beg  leave  to 
remark  that  the  British  Universal  MagO' 
zine  was  materially  injured  by  an  ad- 
herence to  this  plan;  and  America  pre- 
sents a  more  recent  instance  of  a  maga- 
zine supported  by  a  host  of  scholars  which 
literally  sunk  beneath  the  impending 
weight  of  technical  terms  and  the  pres- 
sure of  amplified  definitions."  If  they 
had  not  hitherto  consulted  the  desires  of 
the  fair  sex  sufficiently  or  gratified  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  they  trusted  to 
compensate  for  their  negligence  in  the 
future;  and  they  hoped  at  the  same  time 
that  the  scientifick  sons  of  Providence 
and  the  accomplished  seniors  of  Yale 
would  deposit  their  respective  offerings 
at  the  shrine  of  Fame;  and  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
and  the  Commonwealth  had  been  de- 
tailed with  all  the  amplitude  which  pre- 
scribed limits  would  allow.  The  Night- 
ingale was  establishing  a  department  of 
Criticism  which  would  give  candid  and 
Impartial  accounts  of  all  American  pub- 
lications. "The  food  which  the  editors 
served  up  has  been  found  to  be  disagree- 
able to  some  fastidious  palates  and  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  cravings  of  some  in- 
satiable stomachs.  Yet  they  do  not  con- 
ceive their  dishes  to  be  filled  with  the 
mere  whipt-syllabub  of  learning  and  the 
flummery  of  the  muses.  The  most  hun- 
gry might  have  found  a  solid  beefstake 
of  science  to  feast  upon,  and  they  are 
sure  the  pepper  of  criticism  and  satire 
have  been  given  in  abundance  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  nausea.  Good  humour  has 
always  smiled  at  their  table,  and  variety 
has  garnished  the  viands."  Indeed  when 
one  considers  the  exceedingly  heavy  fare 
offered  almost  without  exception  by  the 
books  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  the 
magazines  should   have   afforded   a   de- 


lightful treat.  Political  and  religious 
controversies  were  sedulously  avoided  by 
most.  All  of  them  had  their  regular 
light  essayists  of  the  Bickerstaff  lineage 
— the  Gleaner,  the  Drone,  the  Babbler, 
the  Trifler,  the  Scribbler,  Philobiblicus. 
The  poetry  sometimes  constituted  a 
fourth  or  a  sixth  of  the  issue,  and  with 
a  recklessness  which  would  turn  the  mod- 
ern editor  pale  was  collected  in  a  depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  each  number.  The 
chief  function  of  poetry  as  a  filler-up  of 
chinks  left  between  more  solid  prose  had 
not  yet  evolved.  Every  magazine  had  its 
Pegasus,  its  Cabinet  of  Apollo,  its  Seat 
of  the  Muses,  its  Parnassiad;  even  the 
most  prosaic  had  its  Poetical  Essays  or 
its  Poetical  Provision.  Nor  was  the 
poetry  all  of  the  lofty  variety  of  "An 
Elegant  Ode  on  the  Mechanism  of 
Man";  there  were  lines  "To  a  Lady  on 
Striking  a  Fly  with  Her  Fan,"  or  to 
"The  Fly  On  Being  Let  into  a  Lady's 
Chamber";  and  there  was  much  narra- 
tive verse,  serious  or  jocose.  Even  the 
Boston  Magazine,  1784,  six  of  the 
twelve  original  members  of  which  became 
the  parents  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  by  virtue  of  their  design  to 
publish  a  Gazeteer  of-  the  State  giving 
a  sketch  of  every  town  in  the  common- 
wealth, announced  that  though  it  would 
rather  be  too  grave  than  too  sprightly 
and  though  it  hoped  it  would  never  be 
trifling  or  superficial  or  ludicrous,  it 
would  apply  itself  to  the  publication  of 
everything  that  is  curious  and  entertain- 
ing. 

All  the  editors,  too,  were  alive  to  the 
desirableness  of  embellishing  their  maga- 
zines with  "elegant  copper-plates."  A 
frequent  announcement  runs,  "As  soon 
as  a  number  of  Subscribers  equal  to  the 
expence  of  this  magazine  are  procured, 
every  number  shall  then  be  ornamented 
with  some  pleasing  representation."  These 
were  very  expensive,  and  in  days  when 
there  were  very  few  advertisements  (in- 
deed, almost  none  at  all  in  the  monthlies, 
except  on  the  cover  pages),  they  were  a 
decided  consideration.  Yet  at  a  time 
when  into  the  average  household  never 
entered  a  picture  of  any  sort,  they  must 
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have  given  great  delight.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Boston  Magazine  contained 
twenty-seven  illustrations;  its  plan  was 
two  engravings  and  a  piece  of  music  to 
each  number.  The  Massachusetts  Maga- 
zine tried  for  a  time  the  experiment  of 
furnishing  eight  additional  pages  of  let- 
ter press  in  lieu  of  copper  plate  engrav- 
ings, "but  the  admirers  of  this  polite  art 
earnestly  called  for  their  re-assumption." 
Thus  in  addition  to  popularising  litera- 
ture, the  early  magazines  were  popular- 
ising art  also. 

The  prospectus  of  the  New  York  In- 
structor, 1755,  might  well  have  served 
for  most. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  communicate 
to  the  Publick  Select  Pieces  on  the  Social 
Duties,  and  such  historical  or  Speculative 
Remarks  as  may  be  thought  useful  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  best  English  writers;  which 
if  read  either  in  a  Morning  at  Tea,  or  after 
Dinner  by  the  Younger  Sort,  cannot  fail  of 
leaving  a  good  effect  upon  the  mind,  as 
well  as  improving  them  in  their  Reading 
and  Morals.  If  any  Getlemen  of  Taste 
will  please  to  recommend  any  partic- 
ular Pieces,  all  due  Regard  shall  be 
paid  to  them  in  their  Turn.  And  these 
collected  into  One  or  more  Volumes  will 
be  worth  preserving,  especially  to  those 
who  cannot  readily  come  at  the  Origi- 
nals. Occasional  News  will  sometimes  be 
added  likewise.  N.B.  No  Controversy  oi 
any  kind  will  have  Admittance.  To  be  con- 
tinued Weekly  (if  suitable  Encouragement). 
Price,  Two  Coppers.  Whoever  pleases  to 
preserve  these  Papers  entire  and  will  return 
them  to  the  Printer  at  the  end  of  the  year 
fthall  have  a  Copper  a  Piece  for  each. 

Alas  for  the  thrifty  who  saved  their 
papers !  It  is  thought  that  only  ten  num- 
bers were  published. 

Almost  as  frustrated  as  their  appeal 
for  subscriptions  was  their  demand  for 
original  pieces.  The  second  volume  of 
the  Massachusetts  Magazine  laments 
"the  want  of  more  originality.  Indulge 
us  to  observe  that  men  of  learning  in 
this  country  are  not  always  blest  with 
leisure.  Yet  the  Massachusetts  Magazine 


can  compare  in  point  of  originality  with 
its  American  brethren  and  transatlantic 
cousins.  There  is  no  work  of  this  kind 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  which  is  to- 
tally original.  A  correspondence  has 
been  established  in  Europe,  and  an  agree- 
able interchange  of  literary  good  offices 
promises  to  be  a  happy  result."  The  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Boston  Magazine 
confesses  that  it  began  with  high  hopes 
of  originality,  the  first  volume  indeed 
having  a  third  of  its  pieces  original.  But 
the  second  volume  has  been  compelled  to 
publish  many  extracts,  which  will,  how- 
ever, increase  learning,  improve  the  mo- 
rals, and  mend  the  heart.  The  editor  is 
particularly  obliged  to  the  sons  of  Har- 
vard for  their  productions  and  he  shall 
always  be  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  announce  to  the  public  the  effusions 
of  their  pens.  The  American  Moral  and 
Sentimental,  New  York,  1797,  printed 
for  the  editor  next  door  to  the  Tea- 
Water  pump,  was  a  type  of  a  great  many 
magazines  which  did  not  essay  the  strug- 
gle for  originality.  This  publication,  as 
perhaps  might  be  gathered  from  its  name, 
reeks  with  edification.  The  Philadelphia 
Magazine  and  Review,  1799,  thought 
that  the  desire  for  originality  had 
wrecked  many  ventures.  "After  the 
many  fruitless  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  publication  of  this 
kind  in  Philadelphia,  the  proposals  now 
submitted  will  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
than  soliciting  disappointment.  But  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  they  failed  for 
some  other  cause  than  the  want  of  dis- 
cernment or  liberality  in  those  to  whom 
the  editor  looked  for  support.  For  one 
publication  of  ours  we  receive  at  least 
five  hundred  from  Great  Britain  .  .  . 
yet  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  print  any 
original  verse  or  prose  or  agreeable  talk." 
Mathew  Carey  designed  the  American 
Museum  in  1787  to  fill  a  new  niche. 
"Having  long  observed  in  the  various 
papers  printed  on  this  continent  a  vast 
number  of  excellent  and  invaluable  pro- 
ductions, I  have  frequently  regretted  that 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  vehicles 
which  contained  them  entailed  oblivion 
on  them  after  a  very  confined  period  of 
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usefulness  and  circulation.  The  respec- 
table character  who  now  fills  the  presi- 
dential chair  of  this  commonwealth  hav- 
ing expressed  the  same  sentiment  a  few 
months  since,  I  conceived  that  a  publica- 
tion designed  to  preserve  the  most  val- 
uable could  not  fail  to  be  highly  useful 
and  consequently  among  an  enlightened 
people  to  meet  with  encouragement." 
He  contemplated  also  a  re-publication  of 
many  of  the  best  pamphlets  prior  to  and 
during  the  war,  with  occasional  selec- 
tions from  European  prints.  But  even 
this  lofty  design  had  room  for  pieces  of 
a  more  popular  kind,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  verse,  none 
were  for  entertainment  merely.  In  the 
announcement  for  volume  two  he  said: 
"So  far  was  public  opinion  against  it 
and  so  very  confined  were  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  a  work  which  professed 
to  be  void  of  originality  and  to  be  in  some 
measure  only  a  handmaiden  to  the  news- 
papers, that  at  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  there  were  not  twenty  subscrib- 
ers. 

The  editors  all  felt  that  their  mission 
was  to  educate  the  people.  "M"  is  writ- 
ing to  a  magazine  and  accounts  for  the 
defective  literature  of  his  native  country 
by  the  scarcity  of  books. 

There  is  hardly  a  library  in  the  United 
States,  public  or  private,  which  would  en- 
able a  man  to  be  thoroughly  learned  in  any 
one  language.  The  public  library  of  Phila- 
delphia IS  a  respectable  one  for  its  age  and 
will  probably  in  time  exhibit  a  very  large 
collection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
library  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  Massachusetts.  If  I  mistake  not, 
however,  they  are  both  very  defective,  and 
the  latter  particularly  so,  in  modern  publi- 
cations. Nor  are  the  deficiencies  of  our 
public  libraries  by  any  means  supplied  by 
private  collections,  or  by  the  enterprise  and 
literary  character  of  booksellers.  There  is 
hardly  a  greater  desideratum  in  the  United 
States  than  a  bookseller  who  to  a  large  capi- 
tal in  business  would  unite  a  taste  for  lit- 
erature, a  zeal  to  promote  it,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  public  as  early  as  possible 
acquainted   with   every   new   publication   of 


value  that  is  made  either  in  Europe  or 
America.  As  it  is,  we  seldom  see  a  European 
publication  here,  unless  it  be  of  a  peculiarly 
popular  cast  or  unless  it  be  sent  for  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  heard  of  its  character. 
Thus  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  I  view  every- 
thing of  this  kind  with  cordial  satisfaction 
and  cannot  help  flattering  myself  that  the 
establishment  of  your  magazine  will  ma- 
terially subserve  the  interest  of  letters  and 
science  in  America. 

The  tenor  of  another  letter  is  the  same. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  observe  the 
numerous  literary  institutions  in  these 
States,  happily  calculated  to  disseminate 
a  knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
But  very  few  of  our  Youth  can  be  educated 
in  these  seminaries,  and  though  good  policy 
may  forbid  that  any  considerable  number 
of  them  should  receive  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, it  may,  notwithstanding,  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  community  that  our  young  men 
in  general  who  shall  devote  themselves  to 
commerce  and  to  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural employment  should  possess  consider- 
able degrees  of  literature.  A  deficiency  of 
learning  hath  often  been  very  sensibly  re- 
gretted by  many  worthy  characters  in  these 
States  when  elevated  to  public  and  impor- 
tant offices;  and  frequently  ignorance  hath 
not  only  exposed  them  to  ridicule  but  been 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public  We 
mention  particularly  a  circumstance  that  ex- 
posed a  very  popular  patriot  in  London  a 
few  years  past,  to  contempt  and  occasioned 
him  to  become  a  subject  of  ridicule  in  the 
public  papers  of  the  metropolis.  In  an 
oration  he  made  at  Guildhall,  instead  of 
speaking  in  the  superlative  degree,  which 
he  wished  to  have  done,  through  ignorance 
he  made  use  of  the  double  comparative — 
more  better. 

This  last  appeared  in  the  Christians, 
Scholar  s  and  Farmer  s  Magazine,  pub- 
lished By  a  Number  of  Gentlemen  in 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  The  title 
is  a  delightful  illustration  of  that  breadth 
of  ^im  which  most  of  our  early  rnaga*- 
zines  exhibited.  It  was  the  design  of 
this  performance  to  promote  religion,  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  aid  the  Hus- 
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bandman  in  his  very  necessary  and  impor- 
tant toil.  The  full  title  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Magazine  was  Monthly  Mu- 
seum of  Knowledge  and  Rational  En- 
tertainment— Containing  Poetry,  Mu- 
sick,  Biography,  History,  Physics,  Geog- 
raphy, Morality,  Criticism,  Philosophy, 
Mathematicks,  Agriculture,  Architec- 
ture, Chemistry,  Novels,  Tales,  Ro- 
mances, Translations,  News,  Marriages 
and  Deaths,  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions, etc.,  etc.  But  the  desire  to  cover  as 
wide  a  ground  and  to  give  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  money  is  perhaps  illus- 
trated best  by  Mathew  Carey's  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  procured  a  set 
of  smaller  types  (his  type,  like  that  of  all 
the  magazines,  was  already  maddeningly 
minute),  better  calculated  for  the  pur-  * 
pose  of  his  magazine ;  as  they  would  com- 
prise one-third  more  matter  than  the  for- 
mer in  the  same  number  of  pages ! 

"In  America,"  ran  the  announcement 
of  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine, 
"periodical  publications  may  properly  be 
termed  the  literature  of  the  people.  The 
state  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  arts 
may  as  yet  be  deemed  in  their  infancy, 
and  in  them  new  discoveries  and  im- 
provements are  daily  making.  We  so- 
licit the  aid  of  our  readers  that  these  may 
become  known.  Medical  Facts  and  Ob- 
servations, Law  Cases  and  Decisions  to- 
gether with  the  miscellaneous  material 
which  usually  adorns  a  magazine  we  in- 
tend to  publish.  Magazine  poetry  has 
usually  been  considered  as  synonymous 
with  the  most  trivial  and  imperfect  at- 
tempts at  verse-writing  (in  1798!),  but 
no  piece  will  be  admitted  which  cannot 
lay  claim  to  true  genius  and  poetic  merit. 
Review  of  new  publications  will  proceed 
generally  by  extracts." 

It  is  possible  that  each  new  editor,  even 
with  before  him  examples  of  constant 
failure,  hoped  to  make  some  money  (if 
he  did,  he  spent  it  at  once  on  enlarge- 
ment), and  certainly  he  expected  to  pay 
expenses.  But  chiefly  he  thought  of  him- 
self as  a  torch-bearer.  To  popularise  lit- 
erature in  the  States  where  few  books 
of  literature  were  read  and  almost  none 
were  published;  to  disseminate  news  of 


improved  ways  of  doing  things  among 
people  who  would  never  hear  of  them 
otherwise — this  was  their  high  calling. 
Making  all  allowance  for  their  stately 
and  diplomatic  periods,  it  animates  every 
line  of  their  announcements. 

Nor  did  either  editors  or  contributors 
apparently  have  any  desire  to  exploit 
themselves.  Anonymity  was  in  general 
the  rule  of  the  day.  The  editors  of  the 
Christian  5,  Scholar  s  and  Farmer  s  sin- 
cerely regret  that  want  of  leisure  will 
oblige  them  to  discontinue  it.  As  not 
literary  fame  but  the  benefit  of  mankind 
was  the  great  object  of  the  editors  in 
publishing  this  miscellany,  they  beg  leave 
still  to  conceal  their  names  from  public 
view.  "The  imprinted  seal  of  secrecy 
forbids  the  development  of  names,"  an- 
nounced the  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
"but  the  late  graduated  sons  of  Harvard 
and  Hanover  will  pardon  the  well- 
founded  presumption  that  our  readers 
are  greatly  indebted  to  many  of  them  for 
the  instructive  essay  or  the  amusing  tale." 
Most  of  the  articles  were  either  un- 
signed or  signed  by  fanciful  names  in- 
dicative of  the  style  of  the  writer.  There 
were  almost  no  hired  editors,  they  were 
often  the  printers  and  generally  the  pro- 
prietors. Thomas  Paine  was  an  excep- 
tion. He  was  engaged  by  R.  Aithen 
as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
in  1775  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year.  The  contract,  says  Isaiah 
Thomas,  called  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
original  matter,  but  often  he  found  it 
difficult  to  prevail  on  Paine  to  comply 
with  his  engagement.  Aitken  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  Paine  would 
never  write  for  him  without  a  decanter 
of  brandy  on  the  desk  and  the  workmen 
waiting  for  the  copy.  The  first  promi- 
nent appearance  of  Freneau  was  in  the 
United  States  Magazines  with  a  metrical 
version  of  a  psalm.  It  was  of  course 
unsigned,  and  a  footnote  says  it  was  writ- 
ten "by  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  in 
the  course  of  this  work  we  are  greatly 
indebted."  The  Weekly  Magazine,  be- 
gun in  Philadelphia  in  1898,  introduces 
us  to  the  first  professional  man  of  letters 
in    America.      It    was    "The    Man    at 
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Home,"  by  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
unsigned,  and  it  ran  through  thirteen 
numbers.  In  the  second  volume  he  be- 
gan his  first  important  novel,  Arthur 
Mervyn.  Mathew  Carey  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  had  a  list  of  notable  con- 
tributors— Franklin,  Dr.  Rush,  Fre- 
neau,  Trumbull,  Humphreys,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  and  Governor  Livingston. 
Most  of  these  articles  appeared  for  the 
first  time ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  that  Carey's 
boast  that  he  had  pu-ovided  a  medium  to 
the  literary  talent  of  the  country  was 
well  founded.  He,  alone  of  all  the  edi- 
tors, said  that  he  rapidly  accumulated 
material  beyond  his  needs. 

THE  COLUMBIAN 

In  September,  1786,  the  Columbian 
Magazine  or  Monthly  Miscellany,  was 
inaugurated  by  Mathew  Carey  and  four 
others.  It  was  modelled  upon  the  Gen- 
tlemans  Magazine  and  the  London 
Magazine,  and  was  decidedly  the  most 
ambitious  periodical  project  yet  under- 
taken in  America.  The  expense  of  print- 
ing alone  was  said  to  be  one  hundred 
pounds  a  month.  In  December  Carey 
withdrew,  saying  that  he  could  not  work 
with  so  many  editors.  The  preface  to 
volume  one  announced  that  the  great 
purpose  of  the  magazine  was  to  com- 
municate essays  of  entertainment  without 
sacrificing  decency  to  wit,  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  works  of  science  without 
sacrificing  intrinsic  utility  to  a  critical 
consideration  of  style  and  composition; 
and  it  indulged  the  pleasing  and  patriotic 
hope  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of 
society.  Its  obligations  to  society  the 
Columbian,  in  common  with  most  of  our 
early  magazines,  took  with  extreme  seri- 
ousness. "Osmyn  of  Bassora,  an  Eastern 
Tale,"  it  answered  a  correspondent,  "is 
prettily  written,  but  to  what  end  ?  Un- 
less rendered  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  virtue,  compositions  of  this  kind  are 
unworthy  of  attention.  However  dis- 
tinguished, they  are  but  a  splendid  noth- 
ing." What  talcs  it  published  were  pat- 
ently edifying,  as  may  be  guessed  from 
their  titles:  "Chariessa,  or  a  Pattern  for 


the  Sex;"  "Angelica,  or  the  Munificent 
Heiress;"  "The  Danger  of  Sporting  with 
Innocent    Credulity."     The    writer    of 
Some  Verses  On  Applying  Pigeons   to 
a  Lady's  Feet  When  Dying  is  informed 
that  the  circumstance  is  in  their  opinion 
very  improper  for  a  subject  of  gallantry. 
Nor  are  they  by  any  means  content  with 
matter  alone;   form  is  to  be  regarded. 
Lavinia,  Junior,  is  told  though  her  poem 
is  replete  with  good  sentiments,  as  a  poem 
it  is  not  sufficiently  correct  and  finished; 
however  disposed  they  might  be  to  favour 
a  young  female  pen  which  seems  to  merit 
encouragement,  the  public  eye  will  make 
no  allowances.     The  Western  Tour  is 
too  much  like  verse  to  be  good  prose  and 
too  prosaic  to  be  anything  like  a  poem. 
'The  address  to  the  Public  affixed  to  vol- 
ume two  reads  as  follows:     "The  com- 
pletion of  another  year  furnishes  the  cus- 
tomary   opportunity    of    rendering    our 
thanks  to  those  who  have  contributed  to 
support  this  work  by  their  subscriptions 
or  to  embellish  it  by  the  exercise  of  their 
talents.     If  the  public  find  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  number  or  va- 
riety of  the  latter  description,  the  pro- 
prietors will  feel  less  disposition  to  la- 
ment   the    insufficiency   of    the    former. 
They  have  uniformly  declared  that  the 
emoluments  which  might  well  have  been 
expected  from  their  undertaking  formed 
but  a  secondary  object;  and  in  truth,  as 
the  account  stands,  after  something  more 
than  two  years  of  labour  and  expence, 
unless  they  have  succeeded  in  affording 
a  rational  entertainment  to  their  readers, 
they  must  suffer  the  mortification  of  a 
defeat  in  every  hope."    Variety  they  had 
certainly  afforded:  literary  essays  grave 
and  light;  "The  Foresters,"  an  Ameri- 
can tale  in  several  instalments  portray- 
ing the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Constitution;    also    in    instalments    the 
History  of  the  Late  War,  and  the  biog- 
raphy of  Governor  Winthrop;  many  ar- 
ticles of  information  on  improvements  in 
agriculture    and    manufacture;    regular 
departments  of  Historical  Scraps,  For- 
eign   and    Domestic    Intelligence,    Law 
Budget,   Literary  and   Political   Fables, 
Household    Receipts,    The    Columbian 
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Parnassiad,  Marriage  and  Death  An- 
nouncements from  all  the  States,  and 
Meteorological  Observations.  In  May, 
1789,  the  magazine  gave  an  extended 
account  of  Washington's  progress  to 
New  York  and  his  receptions  on  the  way. 
For  entertainment  there  are  the  usual 
letters  to  an  Old  Bachelor  and  from 
Maiden  Aunts  to  their  nieces ;  a  humour- 
ous description  of  the  manners  and  fash- 
ions of  London,  in  a  letter  from  a  Citi- 
zen of  America  to  his  correspondent  in 
Philadelphia ;  and  letters  on  the  state  of 
society  in  Philadelphia  and  the  various 
pursuits  of  social  pleasure.  This  last  is 
by  The  Trifler,  who  conducts  a  regular 
department  in  a  sprightly  fashion. 

This  city,  Mr.  Trifler,  differs  very  essen- 
tially from  New  York  in  the  great  outlines 
of  society.    In  Philadelphia  there  are  several 
classes   of   con>pany — the    cream,   the    nrw' 
milk,  the  skim-milk,  and  the  canaille  (as  I 
have  heard  them  whimsically  divided) ;  but 
in  New  York  there  are  only  the  genteel  and 
the  vulgar.     In  the  latter  place  every  per- 
son whose  manners  and  education  are  above 
the    vulgar,    is    entitled    to    rank   with    the 
genteel;  but  in  the  former  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  birth,  fortune,  and  politics  are  to  be 
consulted   in   order   to   ascertain   the   upper 
circle  of  acquaintance.    The  cream  generally 
curdles  into  a  small  group  in  the  most  eligi- 
ble  situation   in   the   room;   the   new   milk 
seems  floating  between  the  wish  to  coalesce 
with     the     cream     and     to     escape     from 
the    skim-milk;    and    the    skim-milk    in    a 
fluent    kind    of    independence     laughs     at 
the    anxiety    of    the    new-milk    and    grows 
sower    upon    the    arrogance    of   the    cream. 
Hence  it  is,   sir,  that  our  concerts   and  as- 
semblies have  lost  their  charms — for  the  su- 
periority established  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
mortification   felt   upon   the   other,    seem   to 
have    produced    the    resolution,    that    never 
again  shall  the  ears  of  cream  and  new-milk 
listen  to  the  same  melody,  or  their  feet  caper 
in  the  same  dance.     Notwithstanding  these 
variances,  however,  each  class  closely  imi- 
tates its  immediate  superior;   and  from  the 
conduct  of  one  you  may  easily  conceive  the 
conduct  of  all. 

Florio  has  fretted  himself  into  a  fever  that 


almost  cost  him  his  life,  because  a  modest 
taylor  had  made  a  yellow  pair  of  breeches 
decently  laige  for  his  limbs,  and  had  not 
carried  the  cape  of  his  coat  as  high  as  the 
crown  of  his  hat.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  my  present  subject  to  animadvert  upon  a 
fashion  which  exposes  some  things  that  aught 
not  to  be  seen  and  conceals  others  which 
need  not  be  hidden ;  but  I  will  mention  en  • 
passant  that  it  is  reported  one  part  of  the 
fashion  was  introduced  by  an  Irish  gentle- 
man and  the  other  by  an  unfortunate  adven- 
turer who  wished  to  keep  from  public  view 
the  odious  depredations  of  the  pillory.  Of 
the  female  dresses  it  may  be  said  that  for- 
ever changing  they  are  still  the  same.  Miss 
Becky  Catastrophe,  a  young  lady  of  diminu- 
tive size,  has  quitted  the  ball  room  in  the 
extremest  mortification  because  her  bishop 
was  not  as  large  as 'Mrs.  McRump's,  a  ma- 
tron whose  natural  swell  might  have  dis- 
claimed the  assistance  of  art;  and  Mrs. 
Palace  has  scarcely  excited  so  much  envy  by 
the  elegance  of  her  manners  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  equipage  as  by  her  voluminous 
crav),  which,  like  the  fortifications  of  Gib- 
ralter,  serves  to  keep  everybody  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  then  the  difliculty  of  conveying 
provisions  to  the  garrison  is  equally  great 
in  both  instances. 

The  preface  to  volume  three  reads: 
"The  utility  of  a  comprehensive  periodi- 
cal miscellany  as  it  tends  to  diffuse 
knowledge  among  all  ranks,  has  been 
acknowledged  in  every  government,  but 
in  America  the  importance  of  such  a 
work  is  extremely  obvious.  The  literati 
are  therefore  earnestly  requested  to  fa- 
vour this  native  production  with  their 
communications,  and  it  is  hoped  the  pub- 
lic in  general  will  lend  their  names  to  the 
list  of  its  supporters."  The  increase  of 
the  latter  under  the  new  plan,  they  an- 
nounce gratefully,  is  considerable;  and 
they  have  obtained  a  circulation  also  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  new  plan,  occasioned  by 
their  merger  with  a  projected  magazine, 
brought  them  a  new  title.  The  Universal 
Asylum  and  Columbian.  This  was  is- 
sued "By  A  Society  of  Gentlemen," 
whereas   the   previous   editor   had   been 
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Dallas.  Part  of  the  latter's  policy  was 
to  report  the  debates  of  the  State  Con- 
vention; and  the  Federalists,  becoming 
annoyed  at  his  attitude,  finally  withdrew 
their  subscriptions.  Benjamin  Rush  had 
written  to  Noah  Webster  (Mr.  Albert 
Smyth  tells  us  in  his  Philadelphia  Maga- 
zines) y  "From  the  impudent  conduct  of 
Mr.  Dallas  in  misrepresenting  the  pro- 
ceedings and  speeches  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention,  as  well  as  from  his 
deficiency  of  matter,  the  Columbian 
Magazine  of  which  he  is  editor  is  in  the 
decline."  But  most  of  its  readers  did 
not  agree  with  him.  The  pages  had 
been  increased  from  fifty-four  to  sixty 
without  additional  expense  to  the  sub- 
scribers and  not  less  than  two  copper- 
plates published.  An  Impartial  Review 
of  American  Publications  had  been 
added,  and  the  proprietors  announced 
that  they  intended  to  make  this  a  perma- 
nent basis  on  which  a  more  extensive  re- 
view might  be  established.  At  times  a 
second  edition  was  necessary,  and  the 
types  were  reset  at  great  expense.  An 
appendix  was  published  containing  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  these  with 
the  Political  Register,  it  was  hoped  would 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine. 
It  printed  also  many  authentic  documents 
in  its  history  of  the  Revolution,  which 
ran  through  several  volumes. 

In  fact,  the  continued  and  increasing 
success  of  the  Columbian  made  it  unique 
among  American  eighteenth  century 
magazines.  Nor  did  it  die,  like  most  of 
them,  of  starvation.  It  preferred  suicide 
with  honour.  The  number  for  January, 
1792,  they  had  increased  to  eighty  pages 
to  make  room  for  a  report  on  manufac- 
tures. A  note  on  the  cover  read:  "We 
fear  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  for- 
ward this  work  to  some  gentlemen  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country  unless  Con- 
gress shall  think  it  proper  to  amend  the 
post-office  bill  so  as  to  place  monthly  on 
the  same  footing  with  daily  or  weekly 
publications."  Congress  did  not  think 
proper,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  they 
announced  their  discontinuance.  "The 
law  which  charges  for  monthly  publica- 
tion the  postage  rate  on  private  letters  or 


packages  is  a  prohibition  as  injurious  in 
its  consequences  as  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded  are  partial  and  op- 
pressive. The  postal  laws  of  Great  Brit- 
tain,  which  transported  magazines  on  the 
same  terms  as  newspapers,  were  contin- 
ued in  America  for  some  years;  and  the 
salutary  effects  were  apparent  in  the  po- 
litical and  other  useful  information  dif- 
fused among  the  people.  That  this  privi- 
lege should  be  wrested  from  them  so  soon 
after  their  struggle  for  liberty  and  equal 
rights  is  at  once  a  subject  for  astonish- 
ment and  regret.  The  operation  of  this 
unequal  and  oppressive  law  having  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  convey  this  mis- 
cellany to  their  numerous  subscribers  in 
the  interior  parts  of  this  country  but  at 
the  expence  of  losing  a  great  proportion 
of  them  through  a  bad  conveyance,  they 
have  determined  to  relinquish  the  under- 
taking and  employ  their  time  and  capital 
in  a  way  which  may  be  more  conducive 
to  their  private  interest." 

THE   WOMAN-INTEREST 

From  the  very  first  the  magazines  had 
cocked  a  disdainful  calculating  eye  on  the 
woman-interest.  Of  the  twenty-three  ar- 
ticles in  a  number  of  the  General  Maga- 
zine ten  are  connected  with  parliamen- 
tary proceedings.  The  others  are  re- 
ligious, philosophical,  or  informational, 
the  lightest  being  a  dialogue  against  ridi- 
culing personal  defects.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  comes  oddly  a  package  of  letters 
from  a  Mrs.  Martha  Harward,  purport- 
ing to  be  genuine  and  found  after  her 
decease.  "The  fate  of  the  writer,"  reads 
the  head-line,  "is  a  strong  instance  of  the 
violence  of  human  passions  when  they 
get  loose  from  the  government  of  reason 
and  the  restraints  of  religion."  The 
lines  are  a  poignant  cry  in  a  humdrum 
world.  On  the  back  of  one  incoherent 
sobbing  letter  is  this  superscription.  "To 
the  most  inhuman  of  his  sex,  W.  P. 
Read,  Betrayer,  read,  pity  one  moment 
But  ever  forgive  your  Patty.  For  yours, 
come  happiness  or  woe  I  ever  am.  Could 
I  have  parted  any  other  way,  I  for  your 
dear  sake  would.     Impossible  was  it  to 
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live  without  your  love.  Forgive,  my 
dear,  dear  Creature.  To  Death,  to  all 
Eternity  must  my  soul  adore  her  Billy. 
Forgive  too  severe  Reproaches.  You 
could  not  love;  oh,  how  could  such  a 
wretch  as  I  expect  it.  Adieu  forever  to 
your  wretched  Darling  Patty."  Poor 
Patty!  Excellent  opportunity  for  ser- 
monising as  her  letters  afford,  one  feels 
resentfully  that  they  were  made  to  suffer 
this  last  indignity  of  all  not  so  much  to 
point  a  moral  as  to  adorn  a  tale — ^to  add 
one  touch  of  crimson  colour  to  an  other- 
wise dull  page. 

So  all  along.  With  a  dancing-master 
bow,  derisively  de  rigueur,  the  editors 
make  their  compliments  to  ladies,  exploit- 
ing their  sins  and  their  follies  and  their 
vanities  while  pretending  to  censure  them 
— for  the  sake  of  the  human  interest 
the  long  list  of  failures  had  shown  was 
indispensable.  The  Royal  American, 
Boston,  began  life  in  1774,  an  exception- 
ally grave  magazine,  with  such  a  sense 
of  fact,  indeed,  that  a  number  was  de- 
layed a  week  on  account  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Register  and  finally  printed  with 
an-  explanation  for  its  absence.  But  as 
time  went  on  it  felt  the  need  of  popu- 
larising, and  began  to  insert  letters  from 
lorn  or  perplexed  females.  "Sir:  I  am 
addressed  by  two  gentlemen  of  equal 
merit  but  show  neither  the  least  encour- 
agement, and  assure  them  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  alter  my  present  happy 
state  of  life.  But  these,  they  say,  are 
things  of  course,  for  all  women  say  the 
same.  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  misfortune 
that  a  woman's  resolution  carries  no 
weight?  and  must  those  who  have  forti- 
tude enough  suffer  for  the  inconstancy 
of  the  rest  of  the  sex?  By  indulging  this 
a  place  in  your  magazine,  I  hope  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  pretensions.  Your  obliged 
Humble  Servant,  Rosalinda."  "Mr. 
Editor,  does  not  conjugal  happiness  im- 
mediately decrease,  or  does  the  fondest 
husband  'after  matrimony's  over  Hold 
out  more  than  half  a  lover'  ?  And  is  not 
this  a  considerable  objection  against 
matrimony?  In  your  next  I  expect  an 
answer.  Yours,  etc.,  Lucy."  But  Lucy 
never  heard,  for  there  was  no  next.  The 


magazine  ended  abruptly  on  account  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  another  of  the  few 
magazines  that  did  not  die  of  starvation ; 
nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  it  would  have 
done  so,  for  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  printed 
it  for  six  months  of  its  eleven,  says  it  had 
a  handsome  list  of  subscribers.  It  had 
had  a  tempestuous  career.  The  prospec- 
tus was  issued  many  months  before  its 
first  number,  but  the  turbulent  state  of 
public  affairs  delayed  its  appearance  and 
fretted  its  brief  existence,  and  the  block- 
ade of  the  port  finally  compelled  it  to 
suspend. 

The  first  magazine  that  openly  catered 
to  women  was  the  Gentleman  and  Lady's 
Town  and  Country,  Boston,  sold  at 
Shakespear's  Head.  It  appeared  in  1784 
and  was  only  a  nine  months'  wonder. 
Its  tone  was  rather  brisk,  and  its  desire 
for  a  wider  variety  than  had  been  ob- 
tained before  was  somewhat  unfortunate- 
ly symbolised  by  its  several  styles  of 
type.  Their  desire  was  "to  please  rather 
than  to  wound,  woman  the  noblest  work 
of  God."  In  the  first  number  the  edi- 
tors present  their  most  respectful  compli- 
ments and  solicit  the  Candour  of  the  pub- 
lic in  favour  of  the  magazine  which  is 
now  submitted  to  the  benevolent  age. 
The  embellishment  of  a  frontispiece  and 
other  plates  they  could  not  obtain,  but 
take  the  liberty  of  proffering  a  beautiful 
engraving  from  the  design  of  an  excellent 
master  to  be  bound  up  with  the  volume 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  list  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  etc.  will 
be  procured  and  duly  inserted  from  this 
and  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  the 
room  of  Meteorological  Observations 
they  flatter  themselves  to  afford  some- 
thing more  agreeable  to  the  general  taste 
than  the  account  of  snow-storms  after 
the  sky  is  serene  or  the  history  of  North 
Westers  when  the  wind  is  South  East. 
A  pleasing  hope  is  indulged  that  the 
Learned  and  Ingenious  will  honour  them 
with  a  valuable  correspondence.  All 
pieces  of  merit  will  be  carefully  noticed, 
and  those  which  are  refused  neither 
blasted  by  indelicate  censure  or  solemn 
criticism.  The  Ladies  in  particular  arc 
requested  to  patronise  this  work  by  add- 
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ing  the  elegant  polish  of  the  Female  Pen- 
cil, where  purity  of  sentiment  and  im- 
passioned fancy  are  happily  blended  to- 
gether. 

The  policy  of  this  magazine  was  de- 
cidedly to  pamper  the  ladies.  Most  of 
the  tales  are  love-tales,  and  there  are 
many  more  than  usual.  Those  tradi- 
tional elegant  employments  of  women, 
poetical  enigmas  and  rebuses,  are  conspicu- 
ous; and  the  department  of  Parnassian 
Blossoms  grew  and  waxed  fat.  Its  es- 
says show  flattering  attention  to  the  gen- 
tler kind.  "The  Advantages  of  a  Mu- 
tual Correspondence  Between  the  Two 
Sexes;"  "Desultory  Thoughts  Upon  the 
Utility  of  Encouraging  a  Degree  of  Self- 
Complacency,  Especially  in  Female  Bos- 
oms;" "Advice  to  a  Young  Lady  Con- 
cerning Marriage  (wherein  Leonora  is 
advised  to  emulate  the  example  of  Maria, 
whose  modesty  will  not  permit  her  to 
attend  more  than  one  ball  a  winter  and 
even  then  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band);"  "Rules  and  Maxims  for  Pro- 
moting Matrimonial  Happiness,  Ad- 
dressed to  Ladies  (wherein  they  are  cau- 
tioned to  read  frequently  the  marriage 
service  not  overlooking  the  word  Obey, 
and  to  consider  that  the  person  they  are 
going  to  spend  their  days  with  is  a  man 
not  an  angel,  and  not  to  dispute  with 
him  be  the  occasion  what  it  will)."  In- 
terest was  adroitly  carried  over  from 
month  to  month  by  letters  and  advertise- 
ments. C.  N.  announces  that  he  wants 
a  wife  who  will  agree  to  his  system  of 
economy  and  is  agreeable  in  her  person, 
"with  such  perfections  as  are  necessary 
for  my  circumstances,  who  will  give  up 
luxuries  and  propagate  love."  Such  a 
lady  will  favour  him  by  giving  him  no- 
tice in  the  next  month's  production. 
Julia,  in  reply,  says  she  is  one  of  many 
prudent,  discreet  females,  unmarried  and 
as  capable  of  propagating  love  as  himself ; 
she  desires,  however,  a  description  of  his 
person  in  the  next  number  before  ad- 
vancing further.  A.  B.  writes  that  her 
husband  left  her  shortly  after  the  con- 
jugal rites  were  ended  and,  void  to  all 
humanity,  took  a  second  wife ;  she  wants 
to  know,  since  her  husband  married  first, 


if  she  can  lawfully  marry  during  his  life ; 
or  if  it  is  felony  in  her,  was  it  not  in 
him  also? 

Scarcely  longer  lived  the  second  maga- 
zine which  recognised  the  sex  in  its  title. 
This  one,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1792,  By  a  Literary  Society,  announced 
itself  as  being  entirely  devoted  to  their 
affairs,  and  was  called  the  Lady's  Maga- 
zine  and  Repository  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.  The  announcement  is  of 
unusual  interest  in  several  ways. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Lady's  Magazine 
is  now  submitted  in  all  deference  to  the 
perusal  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Columbia. 
The  extraordinary  marks  of  applause  with 
which  the  Ladies  of  Philadelphia  received 
the  proposals  for  this  work  claims  our  warm- 
est acknowledgments.  The  female  patron- 
esses of  literature  while  they  discover  an 
understanding  in  the  fairest  part  of  intelli- 
gent creation  to  distinguish  works  of  real 
merit  from  the  false  glare  of  empty  pro- 
fession, at  the  same  time  also  shed  a  lustre 
on  the  amiable  qualities  which  adorn  the 
minds  of  the  fair.  It  is  theirs  to  give  ease 
to  the  weary  traveller  in  the  rugged  paths 
of  science  and  soften  the  rigours  of  intense 
study;  it  is  theirs  to  chace  the  diffidence  of 
bashful  merit  and  give  real  dignity  to  the 
boldest  thought.  As  to  the  reception  this 
publication  may  meet  with  in  the  world  of 
literature,  we  hope  we  are  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  envy  or  malevolence,  since  it  is 
devoted  to  the  fair  sex.  Every  lover  of  the 
ladies  will  stand  forth  as  a  champion  in 
defence  of  a  work  peculiarly  calculated  for 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  lovely. 
It  has  been  observed  that  monthly  maga- 
zines are  so  contracted  that  they  leave  the 
reader  in  ignorance  and  suspence  from  one 
month  to  another  as  to  the  sequel  or  wind- 
ing up  of  an  interesting  piece.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  the  Ladies  Magatdne  pub- 
lished every  six  months  in  a  handsome  large 
octavo  volume  of  at  least  three  hundred 
pages,  ornamented  with  an  elegant  frontis- 
piece and  marble  cover.  It  is  presumed  the 
above  mode  of  publishing  a  work  of  this 
nature  will  be  preferred  to  a  monthly  one, 
as  it  shall  never  be  stuffed  wkh  that  dis- 
gusting and  worn-out  expression  to  he  €•%' 
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iinued.  The  sex  in  general  may  rely  on  the 
editor's  utmost  endeavours  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  lively  and  instructive  publica- 
tions now  in  circulation.  Their  correspon- 
dence is  respectfully  requested  in  either 
poetry  or  prose.  The  elegant  productions 
of  their  pen  have  hitherto  adorned  the  most 
valuable  libraries,  and  it  is  expected  the 
females  of  Philadelphia  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  those  talents  which  have  im- 
mortalised the  names  of  a  Montague,  a 
Craven,  a  More,  and  a  Seward  in  their 
inimitable  writings.  If  the  present  work 
meets  with  the  encouragement  we  have 
reason  to  expect,  it  is  intended  to  adorn  the 
succeeding  volumes  with  an  engraving  to 
each  number,  with  the  addition  of  the  new* 
est  and  most  fashionable  patterns  of  needle- 
work for  gowns,  aprons,  etc. 

The  frontispiece  presents  the  Genius 
of  the  Ladies  Magazine  accompanied  by 
the  Genius  of  Emulation,  who  carries  in 
her  hand  a  laurel  crown,  approaching 
Liberty  and  submitting  to  her,  kneeling, 
a  copy  of  the  Rights  Of  Woman.  But 
lest  you  may  think  you  have  in  this  poetic 
allegory  an  early  harbinger  of  the  suf- 
frage movement,  let  us  hasten  to  quote 
further  from  the  announcement.  "Per- 
sons of  erudition  and  learning  have  sug- 
gested to  us  that  a  book  of  this  kind  will 
be  universally  recommended  in  all  board- 
ing schools  throughout  the  country — as 
it  is  to  contain  everything  requisite  to 
disseminate  the  knowledge  of  real  life, 
portray  virtue  in  the  most  amiable  point 
of  view,  inspire  the  Female  Mind  with 
a  love  of  religion,  of  patience,  prudence, 
and  fortitude.  In  short,  whatever  tends 
to  form  the  accomplished  Woman,  the 
Complete  Economist,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  treasures,  A  Good  Wife." 

The  first  number  disclosed  an  adroit- 
ness worthy  of  longer  life  than  a  year. 
A  number  of  letters  were  published. 
"The  men  have  every  access  to  books  at 
college,  but  our  sex  are  kept  at  very  short 
allowance  by  our  parents,  who  are  afraid 
to  give  us  improper  books  and  do  not 
know  what  are  or  are  not  proper.  Signed, 
A  Multitude  of  Subscribers."  "We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  you  ought  frequently 


to  give  us  articles  that  are  calculated  for 
gentlemen;  I  would  therefore  advise  you 
to  omit  many  things  that  are  of  the  femi- 
nine kind.  Signed,  More  Than  One 
Half  Your  Subscribers."  Miranda  writes 
that  she  is  tired  of  the  continual  repre- 
hensions of  woman's  dress  and  recom- 
mends that  other  subjects  be  found  for 
censure  or  satire.  Matrona  is  glad  to 
hear  the  follies  and  the  foibles  of  the  sex 
will  appear  in  their  true  colours,  espe- 
cially the  modes  of  dress,  which  arc  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  ridicu- 
lous. Mary,  Lydia,  and  Rebecca  write 
that  they  have  nothing  in  their  library 
but  old  musty  Spectators  and  hope  that 
they  may  hear  of  all  the  new  novels  and 
plays.  Hannah  Motherly  writes  that 
they  must  caution  the  fair  against  fiction. 
Simon  Soberly  and  Tim  Noodle  write 
what  you  might  expect  of  them.  These 
and  similar  letters  the  editor  presents 
with  an  intimation  that  every  taste  will 
be  satisfied,  and  with  dark  allusions  to 
the  farmer  who  tried  to  please  everyone 
in  his  treatment  of  his  ass. 

There  is  a  series  called  the  Ladies 
Friend  (wherein  Emilia  thinks  aloud  on 
bash  fulness,  conjugal  affection,  benevo- 
lence, and  the  like)  and  also  one  called 
Letters  From  a  Brother  To  A  Sister  at 
Boarding  School.  (Strangely  prophetic 
of  a  more  famous  series  in  a  much  later 
Philadelphia  magazine,  the  burden  of 
which  is  the  same.)  Thus  even  in  that 
newest  of  new  things,  a  woman's  paper, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  our  sun. 

UNPAID    SUBSCRIPTIONS    AND    LACK    OF 

SUPPORT 

In  his  preface  to  volume  two  of  the 
American  Museum  Mathew  Carey 
wrote:  "After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  shoals  on  which  periodical 
publications  have  been  wrecked  in  this 
and  other  countries,  I  am  in  dread  of  only 
one — ^which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  in- 
timate. This  shoal  is  a  want  of  due 
punctuality  in  paying  the  subscriptions. 
These  being  small,  each  individual  is  but 
too  apt  to  suppose  it  a  matter  of  great 
indifference  whether  he  pays  his  quota  at 
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the  time  appointed  or  in  six  or  twelve 
months  afterwards.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
the  expence  of  sending  twice  or  thrice  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  four  times  for  the 
amount  of  a  subscription,  bears  no  small 
proportion  to  the  sum  received."  This 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
wreckage.  Whatever  magazines  survive 
the  year  return  thanks,  though  often 
somewhat  hollowly,  for  increase  of  sub- 
scriptions but  all  call  attention  (with  a 
doughty  diplomacy  in  which  no  note  of 
weariness  is  allowed  to  enter!)  to  the 
great  number  of  old  ones  remaining  un- 
paid. The  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
having  weathered  six  volumes,  regrets 
that  the  remissness  of  their  subscribers 
at  a  distance  (together  with  the  appre- 
ciation of  journey-work  and  the  enhanced 
price  of  paper)  will  necessitate  them  to 
omit  publication  for  three  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  to 
collect  outstanding  debts  and  make  plans 
for  resuming  publication  on  an  improved 
plan.  Isaiah  Thomas  inserts  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  his  Worcester  Magazine — 
a  weekly  "Containing  Politicks,  Miscel- 
lanies, Poetry,  and  News,"  published 
1 786-1 788  as  a  substitute  for  his  news- 
paper, the  Spy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax 
on  newspapers  which  he  thought  an  im- 
proper restraint  on  the  press. 

Please  to  Read  it!  Somehow  or  other, 
many  persons  who  subscribe  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  never  bother  themselves  to 
make  payment.  When  the  Printer  gives  by 
way  of  advertisement  a  general  dun,  they 
either  think  that  they  are  not  called  upon 
or  whether  they  pay  or  not  it  will  be  of 
little  consequence  as  the  debt  is  small,  or 
they  content  themselves  with  thinking  that 
sometime  or  other  they  will  call  or  send  him 
the  money  due,  or  otherwise  they  will  send 
him  some  articles  of  produce  to  discharge 
their  accounts.  Thus  by  some  means  or 
other  the  printer  remains  unpaid.  He  now 
requests  All  who  are  indebted  to  him  (Post- 
Riders  are  also  desired  to  remember  that 
they  are  included  in  the  word  All)  to  come 
and  settle  with  him.  If  brought  within 
three  weeks  from  the  date,  he  will  receive 


the  following  articles  of  produce  in  pay- 
ment, viz.:  Wood  by  the  load  or  cord,  Butter, 
Cheese,  Beef,  Pork,  Wheat  Flour  by  the 
Barrel,  Rye  and  Indian  Corn,  Wheats  and 
Flax  Seed.  For  all  these  articles  the  naar- 
ket  price  will  be  paid.  Those  who  now 
neglect  to  pay  him  will  not  think  them- 
selves ill-used  if  their  accounts  are  lodged 
with  a  Magistrate. 

The  South  Carolina  Weekly  Museum, 
a  magazine  of  thirty-two  pages,  took  the 
unusual  liberty  of  announcing  in  stern 
accents  on  the  completion  of  its  first  vol- 
ume, in  1797,  that  it  would  not  deviate 
from  the  rule  of  making  theirs  altogether 
a  Cash  business.  Their  severity  in  this 
respect  did  not  de-humanise  them  in 
other  ways,  however,  for  they  announce 
also  that  the  unavoidable  delay  in  getting 
out  the  first,  the  January,  number  arose 
because  the  festive  season  had  been  cele- 
brated by  some  of  their  hands  in  a  more 
liberal  manner  than  usual;  and  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  they  had  added  a  sup- 
plement and  would  at  the  end  of  six 
months  present  the  public  with  an  addi- 
tional number.  One  of  the  favourite 
tricks  to  catch  the  dilatory  subscriber  was 
the  presentation  of  the  seventh  number 
gratis  on  payment  for  the  preceding  six. 
The  attempt  to  make  the  subscriber  pay 
half  his  year's  subscription  on  receipt  of 
the  first  number  never  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. In  one  way  and  another  most  of 
the  magazines  echoed  the  New  American 
published  in  1758  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  by  Sylvanus  Americanus.  "This 
number  completing  the  first  quarter,  we 
earnestly  hope  our  kind  subscribers  will 
now  (agreeable  to  the  proposals)  dis- 
charge their  arrears  to  the  Gentleman 
who  took  in  their  subscriptions,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  proceed  in  this  expen- 
sive undertaking."  As  this  magazine  was 
a  very  tidy  little  affair,  the  expense  must 
have  been  considerable;  but  in  this  case 
as  in  most  of  the  others  the  kind  (or 
courteous  or  respectable  or  obliging  or 
generous)  patrons  remained  adamant 
and  the  editor  suspended. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown,  who  seems 
always  to  have  had  the  magazine  bee  buz- 
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zing  in  his  bonnet,  wrote  to  his  brother 
some  time  before  he  started  in  1799,  the 
New  York  Monthly,  his  first  periodical : 
"Four  hundred  subscribers  will  repay  the 
annual  expence  of  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. As  soon  as  this  number  is  obtained, 
the  printers  will  begin  and  trust  to  the 
punctual  payment  of  these  for  reim- 
bursement. All  above  four  hundred  will 
be  clear  profit  for  me;  one  thousand  sub- 
scribers will  provide  $4,500  and  deduct- 
ing the  annual  expence  will  leave 
$2,700."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  this 
calculation  (which  proved  like  that  of  the 
potter  who  carried  the  tray  on  his  head) 
that  the  expense  of  running  a  magazine 
was  not  very  great.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Magazine,  1798,  the  editor  returns 
thanks  to  his  nine  hundred  subscribers, 
but  hopes  that  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion will  allow  him  to  engage  men  of 
talent  to  help  him,  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  editing,  attending  the  press,  and 
circulating  the  numbers  is  now  done  by 
himself,  Thomas  Condie.  The  story 
was  everywhere  the  same  whether  the  edi- 
tor could  afford  to  get  any  one  to  help 
him  or  not.  Mathew  Carey  in  his  auto- 
biography, said  of'  the  American  Mu- 
seum, "I  was  much  attached  to  this  work 
and  had  great  reluctance  to  abandon  it, 
unproductive  and  vexatious  as  was  the 
management  of  it." 

The  gallant  story  is  perhaps  best  told 
in  the  various  announcements  of  the  New 
York  Magazine  which,  begun  in  1790, 
had  an  exceptionally  long  career.  This 
was  a  publication  of  sixty-four  pages, 
and  George  Washington  and  John 
Adams  headed  the  list  of  subscribers. 
The  preface  to  volume  two  hints  at  the 
well-known  fact  that  they  could  employ 
their  press  to  more  advantage  in  the 
present  state  of  pecuniary  emoluments, 
but  they  will  continue  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  derive  a  compensation  from 
the  liberality  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  growing  opulence  of  the  city  induces 
them  to  believe  that  they  will  one  day 
meet  the  reward  of  their  present  labours. 
Volume  three  announces  that  though  the 
subscription  is  still  lacking,  the  magazine 


has  thus  far  outlived  any  attempts  of  the 
kind  heretofore  made  in  the  city.  Vol- 
ume four  says  that  the  history  of  printing 
could  be  challenged  for  a  single  instance 
of  persons  willing  to  persevere  in  a  work 
whose  profits  were  so  very  inadequate. 
Their  own  particular  interest  and  the 
profession  of  holding  up  the  Literary 
Reputation  of  this  city  are  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuance.  In  the 
latter  respect  they  have  been  successful 
to  a  degree  beyond  expectancy.  The 
typographical  part  has  been  executed  in  a 
manner  that  makes  them  proud.  Such 
engravings  as  have  appeared  have  been 
executed  in  as  neat  a  manner  as  could  be 
done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
print  is  beautiful.  Volume  six  says  it 
has  often  been  remarked  that  literature 
receives  but  a  partial  welcome  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  respect  to  maga- 
zines the  observation  is  trite  that  their 
patrons  are  too  few  in  number  to  render 
an  undertaking  of  that  kind  an  object 
worthy  of  attention  either  as  it  respects 
emolument  or  improvement.  "It  is  im- 
possible to  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
attached  to  the  active  scene  of  business. 
In  the  pleasure  with  which  we  present 
this  volume,  we  have  only  to  regret  that 
the  number  is  not  so  respectable  as  the 
class  addressed."  The  next  volume  is 
made  to  begin  a  new  series,  so  that  sub- 
scribers may  neither  possess  an  incomplete 
work  nor  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring 
the  six  preceding  volumes.  These  con- 
siderations, they  think,  have  withheld 
some  new  subscribers.  The  proprietors 
have  not  heretofore  secured  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  printing,  exclusive  of 
the  labour  of  editing.  The  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  new  series  an- 
nounces that  the  magazine  has  toiled 
eight  long  years,  but  the  harvests  have 
been  poor  indeed.  "Shall  every  attempt 
of  this  nature  persist  in  these  States? 
Shall  our  country  be  stigmatised,  odiously 
stigmatised,  with  want  of  taste  for  lit- 
erature?" 

The  appeal  to  patriotism  is  everywhere 
voiced  by  these  sturdy  soldiers  of  a  for- 
lorn hope.  The  United  States  in  1779 
had  announced  that  America  must  show 
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that  she  was  able  to  cultivate  the  belles- 
lettres,    even    disconnected    with    Great 
Britain,   and   disprove   the   British   jeer 
that  the  colonies  when  separated  from 
England  would   become  mere  illiterate 
ourang-outangs.  "Foreigners  view  works 
of  this  nature  as  evidence  of  the  literary 
character  of  our  city,"  implored  the  Netu 
York  Magazine,    "Shall  we  not  then  ex- 
ert  ourselves   to   appear   as    respectable 
abroad    as    we    really    are    at    home? 
Strangers  generally  refer  their  decision  of 
the  state  of  learning  to  the  number  of 
original    compositions    a    place    boasts. 
Though   originality  is   not   an   absolute 
requisite  to  the  composition  of  a  good 
magazine,  nevertheless   it   is   a  weighty 
consideration.    Numbers  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Columbia  are  well  qualified 
to  shine  in  the  walks  of  literature.     Let 
each,  then,  lend  a  helping  hand."    Even 
more  vigorous  appeals  were  made  in  the 
name  of  local  pride.     "We  believe  it  to 
be  pretty  generally  the  case,"  said  this 
magazine,    "that    other    periodicals    of 
America    receive    considerable    support 
from  neighbouring  States,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  with  us.    No  one  will  ever  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
support  a  monthly  publication,"  it  con- 
tinues with  all  the  emphasis  of  uneasiness. 
The  editor  of  the  American  in  1787  in 
announcing  his  discontinuance  with  the 
twelfth  number  had  said,  "Business  will 
require  the  proprietor  to  leave  the  city 
immediately  on  the  delivery  of  this  num- 
ber, and  whether  the  most  flourishing  city 
in  America  will  continue  and  support  this 
periodical  remains  yet  to  be  determined." 
The  Nightingale  or  A  Melange  de  Lit- 
erature, Boston,  1796,  in  announcing  a 
change  in  its  policy  piped  a  shrill  key: 
"We  are  sanguine  that  a  literary  periodi- 
cal can  be  supported  in  America.    It  has 


been  suggested  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  prefer  viewing  the  manifest  of  a 
ship's  cargo  to  a  lounge  in  the  library. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain.  Literature  and  the  Muses  arc  left 
at  a  distance,  and  that  a  sordid  lust  for 
gold  has  banished  every  noble  sentiment, 
every  mental  delight  from  the  bosoms  of 
the  avaricious  Bostonians.  God  forbid 
that  any  foe  to  our  country  ever  shall 
have  reason  to  say  that  our  native 
town  is  the  residence  of  Ignorance, 
though  it  should  be  the  emporium  of 
Plutus!" 

One  is  profoundly  in^)re8sed  with  the 
sporting  blood  of  the  devoted  band.  They 
entered  the  arena  and  shouted  smilingly, 
"We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you!" 
They  bade  their  fellows  godspeed  and, 
later,  a  grim  farewell*  The  Massachu- 
setts Magazine  said  with  its  fourth  vol- 
ume: "Four  years'  experience  has  partly 
baffled  the  expectations  of  hope.  The  in- 
crease of  subscriptions  has  unfortunately 
fallen  below  anticipation.  Some  part  of 
the  time  alluded  to  another  magazine  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  continuance  in  this 
State,  and  publications  of  a  similar  nature 
were  fostered  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Nova  Scotia,  e'tc.  Death  though 
the  destroyer  of  human  hope  often  invigo- 
rates the  confidence  of  the  living.  The 
American  Museum,  Columbian  Asylum, 
New  Jersey  Repository,  and  Nova  Scotia 
Magazine  are  now  no  more.  Their  pass- 
ing shades  move  silently  along  and  beck- 
on the  Massachusetts  Magazine  to  fol- 
low. Fond  of  life  and  anticipating  length 
of  days,  she  bids  them  a  tender  adieu 
and  presses  forward  to  the  mark  of  the 
high  calling  of  the  Literati."  Three 
years  later  its  preface  announces  that  it 
will  go  on  in  spite  of  difficulties.  "As 
this  is  at  present  the  only  publication  of 


The  next  instalment  of  Mr,  Tassins  "The  Magazine  in  America"  will  deal  with 
the  Boston  magazines  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to  the  establishment 
and  demise  of  "The  Dial,"  The  magazine  marked,  says  Colonel  Higginson,  the  first 
important  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  New  England,  The  literary  rivalry  of  the 
three  chief  cities  of  the  country — Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York — had  already 
begun;  and  the  scorn  each  exhibited  for  the  other  was  considerable,  Mr,  Tassin  will 
take  up  each  in  turn.  It  was  before  the  end  of  the  period  he  discusses  in  his  next  arti- 
cle that  Boston  wrested  from  Philadelphia  the  title  of  the  Athens  of  America, 
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the  kind  in  the  States,  we  fondly  hope  it 
will  receive  both  literary  and  pecuniary 
assistance.  Should  it,  however,  finally 
share  the  fate  of  all  other  American  pub- 
lications of  the  kind,  those  who  have  been 


and  still  are  interested  in  its  success  will 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  in  comparison  with  the  rest  it  died 
in  a  good  old  age."  From  1789  to  1796, 
it  was  indeed  a  notable  record. 


SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH 


BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


"the    rise    of    JENNIE    CUSHING" 

The  shortest  effective  way  in  which  to 
define  this  strong  and  able  piece  of  fic- 
tion is  to  say  that  it  forms  a  worthy  com- 
panion picture  to  its  English  prototype, 
Frank  Danby's  Heart  of  a  Child.  Like 
Sally  Snape,  Jennie  Cushing  is  a  child 
of  questionable  ancestry,  maturing  in  un- 
savoury surroundings.  Just  who  and 
what  the  elusive  Mr.  Conklin  and  the 
mysterious  Countess  Paolini  really  are  is 
quite  immaterial,  for  when  Jennie  is  ar- 
rested for  assaulting  a  boy  bigger  than 
herself,  to  protect  a  wretched  cat  from 
maltreatment,  this  very  shady  pair  of 
guardians,  having  a  wholesome  fear  of 
the  law,  silently  slip  out  of  her  life  and 
at  the  same  time  out  of  the  pages  of  the 
book.  Of  Jennie's  commitment  to  a 
State  reformatory,  of  her  calm  acceptance 
of  its  strict  discipline  and  her  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  her  opportuni- 
ties to  learn,  of  her  subsequent  years  of 

♦The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing.  By  Mary 
S.  Watts.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Nightingale.  By  Ellenor  Stoothoff. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

A  Knight  on  Wheels.  By  Ian  Hay.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Sinister  Street.  By  Compton  Mackenzie. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Innocent.  By  Marie  Corel li.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

One  Clear  Call.  By  Frances  Nimmo 
Greene.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


willing  drudgery  on  the  Doane  farm,  of 
her  later  prosperity  as  a  manicure,  her 
brief  three  years  of  mad  happiness  with 
Donalson  Meigs,  the  artist,  her  awaken- 
ing to  the  incongruity  of  such  an  associa- 
tion, her  sacrifice  and  final  attainment  of 
content  in  a  life  devoted  to  the  saving  of 
other  homeless  girls  from  mistakes  such 
as  hers, — of  all  this  much  could  be  writ- 
ten, without  at  all  conveying  the  flavour 
of  the  book  itself  or  explaining  the  grip- 
ping quality  of  its  tragedy,  the  tenderness 
of  its  human  sympathy.  The  simple 
truth  is  that,  in  conceiving  Jennie  Cush- 
ing, Mrs.  Watts  has  created  a  human 
soul,  real,  vital,  unmistakably  individual. 
What  we  care  about  is  far  less  what  Jen- 
nie does  than  what  she  is,  what  she  thinks 
and  feels.  And  the  poignant  pity  of  it 
all  is  that  any  one  so  naturally  fine  and 
good  and  brave,  so  eminently  made  for 
better  things,  so  eager  for  the  ordinary' 
joys  of  life,  should  be  so  handicapped  by 
fate  that  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
she  must  know  suffering  and  sin  and  sor- 
row. It  is  not  easy,  at  second  hand,  even 
to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  Jennie's  person- 
ality, her  strong  and  quite  original  char- 
acter and  disposition.  She  is  eminently 
practical,  and  until  roused  somewhat 
stolid  in  manner.  As  a  child  she  saw  no 
humour  in  the  rough  practical  jokes  ol 
other  children,  in  teasing  and  bullying 
their  weaker  comrades.  Sound  common 
sense  and  an  innate  chivalry  toward  the 
helpless  are  her  two  strongest  traits. 
Work,  even  hard,  prolonged  physical 
work  has  no  fears  for  her;  she  is  nat- 
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urally  thrifty,  and  she  has  early  learned 
the  magic  power  of  money,  and  penny  by 
penny  she  means  to  earn  and  save.  But, 
almost  unguessed  even  by  herself,  Jen- 
nie has,  beneath  her  stolid  exterior,  a 
temperament  capable  of  a  veritable  storm 
of  emotion  if  once  it  is  stirred.  Even 
as  a  child,  she  had  her  rare  moments  of 
awakening  when  suddenly  confronted  by 
some  gem  of  exquisite  art,  a  delicately 
wrought  group  of  dancing  figures. 
Though  nurtured  in  the  unlovely  sur- 
roundings of  Amelia  Street,  she  none  the 
less  has  her  ideals,  her  unquenchable  in- 
stinct for  the  beautiful;  and  it  is  this 
eternal  warfare  within  her  between 
everyday  practicality  and  the  repressed 
thirst  for  higher  things  that  makes  the 
tragedy  of  her  life  inevitable.  There 
must  have  been  no  small  temptation,  in 
writing  this  story,  to  end  it  differently. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  would  have  seemed 
not  only  natural  but  almost  inevitable 
for  a  lonely  hungry-hearted  woman  to 
respond  with  every  fibre  of  her  being  to 
the  appeal  of  her  lover  when  he  at  last 
returns,  contrite  and  eager,  begging  to 
atone  for  past  errors  and  to  make  her  his 
wife.  And  yet  Mrs.  Watts  has  so  won- 
derfully interpreted  the  inmost  nature 
of  Jennie  Gushing  that  we  know  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  impossible.  Jennie 
might  once  yield  to  temptation  through 
sheer,  overmastering  impulse;  but  when 
she  has  carefully  thought  out  a  line  of 
conduct,  when  she  has  made  her  decision 
and  knows  she  is  right,  nothing  can  shake 
her,  nothing  stir  the  adamant  of  her  re- 
solve. Our  hearts  may  ache  with  a  con- 
tagious sympathy,  but  we  know  she  can- 
not yield.  Even  if  the  author  had  made 
the  mistake  of  telling  us  that  Jennie  at 
last  surrendered,  we  would  still  have 
known  that  the  author  was  mistaken, 
that  the  thing  was  impossible.  But,  as 
it  stands,  the  book  will  be  remembered 
as  a  rare  piece  of  brave,  consistent,  and 
compelling  truthfulness. 


i( 


the  patrol  of  the  sun  dance 

trail'' 

We  are  compelled  to  recognise  that  a 
certain  numerically  important  section  of 


the  reading  public  enjoys  the  peculiar 
brand  of  fiction  produced  by  Ralph  Con- 
nor, and  undoubtedly  this  section  will 
welcome  his  new  volume.  The  Patrol  of 
the  Sun  Dance  Trail,  in  which  he  chroni- 
cles further  adventures  of  his  already 
popular  hero.  Sergeant  Cameron,  of  the 
North  West  Mounted  Police.  How 
Cameron,  retired  from  the  force  and  hap- 
pily married,  is  once  more  called  into  ac- 
tive service  by  the  rumour  of  a  formid- 
able rising  among  the  Indians  of  a  dis- 
trict of  which  he  alone  has  complete 
knowledge;  how  this  rising  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Piegan  Indians,  a  negligible 
force,  but  is  a  concerted  plot  of  a  dozen 
tribes,  led  by  the  formidable  Sioux  chief, 
Onowata ;  how  Cameron's  wife  saves  the 
life  of  Onowata's  son,  badly  mutilated 
by  a  wolf  trap,  and  how,  in  consequence, 
the  chief  vows  eternal  friendship  to  the 
Camerons;  how  this  friendship  turns  to 
hatred  when  Onowata  discovers  that 
Cameron  has  been  detailed  to  run  him 
down  and  arrest  him;  how  Cameron's 
wife  is  attacked,  his  house  burned  down 
and  he  himself  captured  and  facing  un- 
speakable tortures,  when  rescue  comes  at 
the  eleventh  hour, — all  these  things  may 
be  read  in  Ralph  Connor's  book  by  those 
who  have  a  tolerance  or  a  taste  for  this 
particular  brand  of  melodrama.  One 
would  suppose  that  an  ample  supply  of 
such  fiction  could  be  found  on  dusty  li- 
brary shelves,  ranging  in  quality  all  the 
way  from  the  Leatherstocking  Talcs 
downward  to  Mayne  Reid;  but  if  we 
must  have  new  volumes,  with  a  more 
modern  twist  of  style,  why  Ralph  Con- 
nor probably  does  the  trick  as  neatly  as 
any  one  at  the  present  dayis  doing  it.  But, 
to  the  matter-of-fact,  literal-minded 
reader,  this  whole  type  of  fiction  b  glar- 
ingly, blatantly  impossible.  Its  person- 
ages bear  such  marvellously  charmed 
lives,  that  they  are  like  figures  mov- 
ing through  a  waking  dream.  We  all 
know  the  sensation  of  undergoing  pro- 
digious adventures  in  our  sleep.  We  arc 
shot  and  stabbed  through,  and  presently 
arise  and  press  onward  unmindful  of  our 
hideous  wounds ;  we  are  bound  hand  and 
foot,  until  the  racking  pain  of  the  bonds 
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becomes  torture,  and  suddenly  the  cords 
fall  away  of  themselves,  and  once  again 
we  are  in  the  heat  of  action  unscathed 
and  undaunted.  And  the  only  thing  that 
shatters  the  magic  texture  of  our  illusion 
is  when  we  happen  to  awake.  Well,  so 
it  is  with  Mr.  Connor's  heroes :  they  take 
an  incredible  amount  of  punishment 
without  flinching;  they  miss  impending 
death  by  a  hair's-breadth,  and  smile  in 
its  face;  they  lose  blood  by  the  gallon 
and  never  seem  to  miss  it;  they  are  not 
merely  invulnerable  like  Achilles,  they 
are  indifferent  to  assault,  like  impalpable 
ghosts, — bullets  and  arrows  seem  to  pass 
harmlessly  through  them.  And  all  this 
is  told  us  with  such  calm  assurance,  such 
serene  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor that  it  almost  catches  the  reader's 
credulity,— until  the  moment  of  awak- 
ening comes,  and  he  realises  that  it  is 
nothing  but  the  tattered  shreds  of  a  cha- 
otic dream. 


"the  nightingale" 


It  is  a  relief,  once  in  a  long  while,  to 
come  across  a  blithe  little  volume  that 
refuses  to  be  classified,  a  volume  so  origi- 
nal, so  different,  that  there  is  no  pigeon- 
hole among  all  the  conventional  types  of 
fiction,  in  which  to  stow  it  away.  And 
this  is  the  chief  merit  of  Ellenor  Stoot- 
hoff's  unpretentious  narrative.  The 
Nightingale,  with  its  annoyingly  flippant 
sub-title,  "A  Lark."  Hilda  Manely  is 
not  precisely  a  malade  imaginaire,  she  is 
simply  a  pampered,  badly  spoiled  wife, 
whose  worshipful  husband,  Horace,  is 
obviously  too  good  and  too  patient.  Well, 
one  day,  the  little  lady  awakens  to  a 
sense  of  her  own  uselessness,  realises  that 
her  wretched  nerves  are  the  penalty  of 
her  own  lack  of  energy,  her  selfishness, 
her  idle  dawdling.  .And  being  really  a 
person  of  some  innate  cleverness  and 
strength  of  purpose,  she  determines  to 
act  at  once  and,  by  doing  a  seemingly 
mad  deed,  to  save  before  it  is  too  late 
what  is  left  of  her  married  happiness 
from  complete  wreckage.  She  leaves  a 
letter  of  explanation  to  her  husband,  tell- 
ing him  that  she  is  going  away  for  a  time, 


to  Europe,  that  he  must  not  follow  her, 
nor  ask  where  she  has  gone,  but  that  they 
may  both  write,  poste  restante,  to  a  cer- 
tain town  in  Italy,  and  that  when  her 
nerves  are  cured,  she  will  come  home 
again.     It  sounds  like  a  heartless  little 
letter,  when  recapitulated  in  the  above 
bald  fashion,  but  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the 
tenderest    love-letters    imaginable.     The 
tenderness  is  less  in  the  wording  than  in 
what  is  implied  between  the  lines;  and 
the  husband,  when  he  reads  it,  under- 
stands, just  as  the  wife  knows  he  will,  all 
the  courage  that  lies  behind  the  mad  im- 
pulse, all  the  wild,  irresistible  longing  to 
roam  if  need  be  over  the  whole  world  in 
quest  of  the  strength  and  health  that  are 
eluding  her  at  home.    As  for  the  adven- 
tures of  her  strange  Odyssey,  they  are 
too  varied,  too  bizarre,   too  deliciously 
absurd  to  be  spoiled  by  any  clumsy  re- 
hearsing.    Imagine  a  second-hand,  shab- 
by little  car,  derisively  nicknamed  Bu- 
cephalus, a  sturdy  Italian  maid,  Suzetta, 
two  baby  lambs,  christened  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  contentedly  stowed  away  in 
the  tonneau,  and  you  have  some  vague 
conception    of    the    accompaniments    of 
Hilda's  pilgrimage.    And  what  astound- 
ing   adventures    she    meets,    and    what 
strange    acquaintances    she    makes,    and 
what   odd    coincidents   bring   her    from 
time   to    time   into   touch   with    friends 
from  home,  who  are  left  gasping  with 
bewilderment  at  her  eccentricities,  or  in 
some  cases,  slowly  awakening  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  deep-lying  wisdom  be- 
hind her  madness.     Throughout  all  her 
ramblings,  she  has  set  a  date  in  the  re- 
cesses of  her  own  heart,  and  that  date  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  first  nightingale 
that  she  hears  sing.     So  as  spring  comes 
on  she  makes  her  way  steadily  north- 
ward, feeling  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come,  that  although  gaining  steadily,  she 
is  not  yet  in  the  full  possession  of  recov- 
ered health.     And  when  the  time  does 
come,  and  the  nightingale  does  sing,  the 
husband    who    throughout    the    tedious 
months  has  been  as  wise  in  his  patient 
understanding  as  the  wife  was  in  her 
break  for  freedom,  has  by  some  subtle  in- 
stinct winged  his  way  straight  to  the  spot 
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where  the  radiant  and  rejuvenated  Hilda 
is  awaiting  him.  It  is  all  a  tissue  of 
blithe  absurdities,  with  an  undercurrent 
of  tender  and  subtle  seriousness. 

"a  knight  on  wheels" 

Arnold  Bennett  recently  wrote,  "the 
older  I  grow,  the  less  attention  I  pay  to 
technique  in  fiction."  The  same  words 
might  apply  to  a  majority  of  the  younger 
English  novelists  who  have  come  into 
vogue  within  the  last  decade,  and  among 
others,  to  Ian  Hay.  To  this  younger 
school,  the  essential  thing  is  not  a  cer- 
tain closely  correlated  series  of  events, 
uniting  to  make  a  strongly  constructed 
drama.  Events,  of  course,  there  must  be, 
or  there  could  be  no  narrative;  but  to 
these  later  craftsmen  the  essential  is  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  human  character, 
and  events  are  interesting,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  because  of  the  way  in  which 
they  cause  certain  given  characters  and 
temperaments  to  react.  A  Knight  on 
Wheels,  Ian  Hay's  latest  novel,  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  the  newer  ten- 
dency. Throughout  the  whole  series  of 
adventures  that  make  up  the  life  of 
Philip  Meldrum,  from  early  boyhood 
down  to  the  time  when  the  course  of  true 
love  suddenly  reconciles  itself  to  run- 
ning smoothly,  there  is  not  one  that  is 
glaringly  false  or  unlikely,  but  neither  is 
there  any  that  seems  inevitable.  Things, 
we  are  told,  simply  happened  in  such- 
and-such  a  way,  and  Philip  reacted  in 
such-and-such  other  ways.  It  is  all  very 
carefully  done,  and  without  being  very 
keenly  interested  in  Philip's  joys  and  sor- 
rows, we  do  come  to  feel  that  we  know 
him  with  an  almost  unjustifiable  inti- 
macy; we  know  beforehand  just  what  he 
must  inevitably  say  or  do  under  given 
circumstances,  the  kind  of  clothes  he  will 
buy,  the  sort  of  girl  he  will  love.  But 
of  his  life,  as  a  whole,  we  get  no  struc- 
tural pattern;  the  author's  ultimate  pur- 
pose, assuming  that  he  has  one,  eludes 
us.  Ten  days  after  reading  the  volume, 
our  memory  is  already  hazy;  what  stand 
out  are,  not  the  ground  plan  of  the  book, 
but  isolated  episodes,  whimsical  charac- 


ters. A  year  from  now,  the  name  and 
personality  of  the  hero  himself  will  have 
become  a  mere  wraith  of  memory,  while 
on  the  contrary,  a  minor  character, 
Philip's  Uncle  Joseph,  will  remain  unfor- 
gettable,— Uncle  Joseph,  professed  cynic 
and  misanthrope,  with  his  twisted  mo- 
rality and  incurable  philanthropy.  Of 
money  to  spare  in  charity  Uncle  Joseph 
has  norte;  but  he  sees  that  the  world  is 
filled  with  well-meaning,  credulous  souls, 
whose  happiness  lies  in  giving  away  their 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  to  any  plausi- 
ble scoundrel  with  a  clever  tale  of  woe. 
Accordingly,  Uncle  Joseph  spends  his 
days  in  concocting  the  most  ingenious  and 
heart-rending  cases  of  destitution,  and  in 
response  to  his  appealing  letters  money 
pours  in  upon  him  in  a  golden  shower, — 
and  every  penny  goes  out  again  to  aid 
the  really  deserving  poor.  And  the  only 
reward  that  Uncle  Joseph  earns  for  all 
his  toil  and  all  his  risk  of  detection  is  a 
reputation  for  vast  benevolence  and  for 
being  the  most  discriminating  giver  in 
all  England.  This  is  a  fine  bit  of  char- 
acter drawing,  and  it  is  only  one  among 
a  score  stowed  away  in  this  long, 
crowded,  and  in  places  somewhat  dull 
volume. 


"sinister  street" 


Much  of  what  is  said  above  of  Ian 
Hay's  literary  methods  applies  equally 
well  to  Compton  Mackenzie,  whose  new 
volume,  Sinister  Street,  chronicles  the 
later  adventures  of  Michael  Fane,  whose 
early  years  are  already  fanailiar  to  read- 
ers of  Youth's  Encounter,  As  a  detailed 
interpretation  of  English  educative 
methods,  a  study  of  the  slow  making  of 
a  modern  university  man  of  the  finer 
t3rpe,  this  minute,  relentlessly  analytical 
vivisection  of  the  life,  the  thoughts,  the 
very  impulses  and  emotions  of  Michael 
Fane  is  a  rather  big  achievement,  and  one 
which  deserves  a  heartier  recognition 
than  it  is  likely  to  receive  from  an 
American  audience,  which  will  find  the 
earlier  half  of  the  volume,  the  half  deal- 
ing with  university  life  at  Oxford,  too 
British,  too  local,  to  be  altogether  easy 
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and  congenial  reading.    The  later  chap- 
ters are  of  wider  appeal,  especially  those 
pages    of    rare    intuition    which    depict 
Michael's  bold  adventures  into  the  un- 
der-world, his  quixotic  quest  of  the  lost 
Lily,  a  love  of  earlier  years,  whom  he 
would  fain  redeem,  and  his  gradual  edu- 
cation in  a  knowledge  of  women  of  all 
types,    from    foul-mouthed    Mrs.    Mur- 
dock,  the  lodging-house  keeper  in  Cam- 
den Town,  to  Poppy  Carlyle,  "a  peaked 
h'ttle  creature  who  spat  forth  her  fury" 
at  him,  because  in  offering  her  a  couple 
of  pounds,   he  had,   from  her  point  of 
view,  insulted  her  by  declining  the  fa- 
vours she  was  willing  to  barter.    Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  book  leaves  behind  it  a 
whirling   sense   of   bewilderment,    much 
the  same  sort  of  bewilderment  that  you 
bring  away  after   having  escaped   from 
the  surge  and  jostle  of  a  vast   crowd. 
Not  that  the  descriptions  lack  clearness 
and  order,  not  that  they  are  out  of  place 
or  superfluous;  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
sense  of  confusion  and  multitude  is  a  part 
of  the  book's  triumph ;  we  live  in  it,  just 
as  we  live  in  our  actual,  evcry-day  world 
of  crowded  city  life,  meeting  more  ad- 
ventures  than   we   could   chronicle,   en- 
countering more  faces  than  we  could  re- 
member, doing  hour  by  hour  thousands 
of  seemingly  inconsequential  little  things 
that  later  are  destined  to  loom  up  so  por- 
tentously.   Just  how  clear  a  pattern  un- 
derlies Sinister  Street  is  not  altogether 
apparent  at  a  first  crowded  reading;  to 
see  it  clearly  one  would  have  to  go  back 
and  re-read  Youths  Encounter ,  and  then 
let  the  two  books  lie  fallow  in  the  mind 
for  an  additional  week  or  so.    The  au- 
thor himself  professes  no  deeper  design 
than  to  trace,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  youth  of  a  man  "who  presum- 
ably will  become  a  priest."     "My  pur- 
pose," he  adds,  "was  not  to  write  a  life, 
but  the  prologue  of  a  life.     He  is  grow- 
ing up  on  the  last  page,  and  his  interest 
for  me  is  beginning  to  fade.     He  may 
have  before  him  a  thousand  new  adven- 
tures;   he    may    become    a    Benedictine 
monk ;  he  may  become  a  society  preacher. 
I  have  given  you  as  fairly  as  I  could  the 
influences  that  went  to  mould  him."  But 


the  author  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
he  is  altogether  aware;  behind  the  man, 
he  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  social  or- 
der which  has  formed  him,  and  indirectly 
has  analysed  and  criticised  in  a  wide, 
sweeping  way  the  complex  social  life  of 
present-day  England.  The  book  is  in  a 
measure  formless,  but  that  can  be  for- 
given because  of  the  richness  of  what  it 
contains. 


"innocent" 


Really,  Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  quite  in- 
corrigible. No  matter  how  hard  she  may 
try  to  alter  her  method,  she  cannot  see 
life  simply  and  directly,  but  always,  as 
it  were,  through  a  stained-glass  window, 
strangely  coloured,  exaggerated,  some- 
what hectic.  Her  new  volume  is  an  espe- 
cially apt  illustration.  Nothing  could  be 
imagined  more  apparently  straightfor- 
ward and  natural  than  the  opening  §cene, 
hay-making  on  Briar  Farm,  the  pride  and 
joy  of  old  Hugo  Jocelyn,  whose  ances- 
tors have  wrung  prosperity  from  its  acres 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
just  a  simple,  homely  group,  such  as  fig- 
ures in  many  another  English  novel  of 
rural  life:  Old  Uncle  Hugo,  brave,  loyal, 
tender-hearted,  proud  of  his  nephew  and 
heir,  Roger,  and  simply  wrapped  up  in 
the  quaint,  delicate,  elusive  young  person 
who  bears  the  odd  name  of  Innocent  and 
who  calls  him  Dad.  But  we  have  not 
penetrated  beyond  the  first  chapter  before 
we  discover  that  these  seemingly  aver- 
age, normal  people  are  not  normal  at  all, 
but  each  in  his  own  way  quite  mad.  Take 
Uncle  Hugo,  for  instance.  He  is  an 
honest  man,  a  sober,  upright  man,  proud 
of  his  unblemished  reputation;  further- 
more, he  loves  Innocent  as  dearly  as 
though  she  were  really  the  daughter  that 
she  believes  herself  to  be.  Yet,  instead  of 
telling  the  simple  truth,  namely  that 
eighteen  years  ago  a  handsome  stranger 
came  riding  through  the  night  and  left 
a  baby  girl  at  the  farm,  riding  off  again 
and  never  returning.  Uncle  Hugo  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  child's  parentage, 
places  a  stigma  on  his  name  and  hers  by 
circulating  the  report  that  she  is  his  ille- 
gitimate daughter.    Then,  there  is  Robin 
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the  nephew,  who  loves  Innocent  and  pa- 
tiently but  vainly  presses  his  suit.  Now, 
Robin  knows  well  that  gossip  is  busy 
with  the  mystery  of  Innocent's  parentage 
and  that  she  must  be  even  more  careful 
than  other  girls  to  Jvoid  reproach;  yet 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  climbing 
up  the  old  vine-clad  wall. of  his  uncle's 
house,  entering  her  window  at  mid- 
night, and  letting  himself  be  seen  and  in- 
tercepted on  his  departure  by  his  rival 
and  enemy  Ned  Landon.  Then,  there 
is  Innocent  herself,  the  most  unreal,  im- 
possible character  of  them  all.  Growing 
up  alone  and  with  little  schooling,  so  ab- 
sorbed in  her  dreams  that  it  never  occurs 
to  her  to  wonder  or  question  why  the 
other  girls  and  women  hold  themselves 
aloof,  she  finds  her  chief  joy  in  a  treasure- 
box  of  old  books  and  documents  that  she 
by  chance  unearthed  one  day  from  its 
hiding  place,  and  that  contains  the  life 
history  of  the  Sieur  Amadis  de  Jocelyn, 
the  founder  of  the  English  branch  of  the 
family.  These  books  and  papers,  writ- 
ten partly  in  early  English  and  partly  in 
Norman  French,  she  learns  to  read  un- 
aided, save  for  a  dictionary ;  and  so  satu- 
rated has  she  become  with  the  spirit  of 
that  bygone  century,  and  the  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  her  supposed  ancestor,  the 
Sieur  Amadis,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty 
she  writes  a  novel  which  all  England 
proclaims  to  be  a  work  of  genius,  an 
epoch-making  book  that  surely  must  have 
been  written  by  a  man,  a  scholar  and  a 
philosopher.  But  the  publication  of  this 
book  comes  after  an  interval  of  two  years 
from  the  night  when  Robin,  escaping 
from  Innocent's  window,  half  kills  Ned 
Landon  who  has  spied  upon  him.  Uncle 
Hugo,  learning  the  facts  next  morning, 
took  energetic  steps  to  remove  Landon 
from  the  vicinity ;  but  the  excitement  and 
anxiety  cost  the  old  man  his  life;  and 
Innocent,  still  refusing  to  marry  Robin, 
gathered  up  the  few  pounds  she  could 
call  her  own  and  hid  herself  in  the  im- 
penetrable maze  of  London.  And  from 
this  point  on,  Miss  CorelH  gives  free 
rein  to  the  caprices  of  her  undisciplined 
imagination.  Innocent's  mother  is  the 
wife  of  an  English  peer,  Lord  Blythe, 


who  in  her  younger  days  yielded  to  a  mad 
caprice  and  eloped  secredy  with  a  hand- 
some young  painter,  Pierce  Armitage. 
She  soon  tired  of  him,  the  scandal  i^sls 
hushed  up  by  her  family  and  the  child, 
as  we  have  seen,  deposited  at  Briar  Farm. 
But  wonders  never  will  cease:  Innocent, 
upon  arriving  alone  and  friendless  in 
London,  reads  in  the  paper  an  advertise- 
ment of  lodgings,  drives  to  the  address 
given,  and  is  promptly  taken  in  and 
mothered  by  a  delightful  old  lady  ivho 
turns  out  to  be  the  former  betrothed  of 
Innocent's  father,  who  jilted  her  to  elope 
with  the  present  Lady  Blythe.  To  go 
further  into  details  of  this  much  involved 
and  marvellously  artificial  tale;  to  re- 
hearse minutely  the  vindictive  hatred  of 
Lady  Blythe  for  the  daughter  whose  only 
offence  is  to  have  made  herself  famous;  to 
relate  how  Lady  Blythe  is  moved  to  con- 
fess to  her  husband  her  early  frailty  and 
how  he  casts  her  ofiE  and  she  is  found  dead 
the  next  morning  from  an  over-dose  of 
veronal;  how  Innocent  meets  in  her  turn 
a  handsome  young  artist,  who  proves  to 
have  descended  from  the  French  branch 
of  the  Jocelyns;  how  he  amuses  himself 
with  playing  upon  her  fresh  and  impres- 
sionable affections,  and  when  he  wearies, 
brutally  casts  her  off,  striking  her  a  death 
blow  by  doing  so, — ^all  this  seems  hardly 
worth  while,  but  for  one  purpose, — it 
may  perhaps  save  a  few  readers  ffom  the 
waste  of  time  involved  in  reading  the 
original. 

"one  clear  call" 

One  Clear  Call,  by  Frances  Nimmo 
Greene,  may  be  most  simply  defined  as 
the  tragic  efforts  to  make  atonement  for 
a  life  of  knavery  and  dishonour,  when 
the  man  who  has  thus  squandered  it  is 
told  that  his  days  are  numbered.  Henry 
Garnett  was  his  parents'  only  child,  and 
they  were  proud  of  him  with  that  special 
pride  of  the  old  chivalrous  South.  But 
early  in  life  he  began  to  dissipate  heavily, 
his  business  dealings  were  notoriously 
crooked,  one  friend  after  another  was 
brought  to  ruin  through  him,  and  when 
at  last  a  rumour  of  his  death  reached  his 
family  the  old  father  who  had  disowned 
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him  felt  only  a  sense  of  relief.  But  the 
old  mother,  remembering  only  his  broad 
young  shoulders  and  sunny  curly  hair, 
could  do  nothing  for  years  but  sit  and 
weep,  and  little  by  little  she  went  blind. 
And  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  sup- 
posed dead  Henry  returned  to  town  and 
was  known  as  the  proprietor  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  most  disreputable  saloon  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  truth  was  care- 
fully kept  from  the  gentle  little  blind 
woman,  sitting  pathetically  on  her  porch, 
listening  to  the  passing  footsteps  of  the 
younger  generation  that  had  forgotten 
her.  Now,  there  happens  to  be  just  one 
man  in  town  who  still  cherishes  a  feel- 
ing of  friendship  for  Garnett  because  in 
their  early  school  days  the  latter  had 
come  to  his  rescue  in  an  unfair  fight. 
This  one  friend  is  a  young  surgeon,  Alan 
Hamilton,  who  has  just  had  a  serious 
setback  in  his  professional  progress  be- 
cause of  a  three  months'  enforced  idleness 
as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 
During  these  three  months  in  the  hospi- 
tal, Alan  has  been  much  helped  and  pos- 
sibly his  very  life  has  been  saved  by  the 
gentle  ministrations  of  a  beautiful  young 
stranger,  herself  just  recovering  from  a 
serious  illness.  And  the  acquaintance, 
founded  on  the  intimacy  of  the  sick- 
room, continues  afterwards,  in  spite  of 
the  woman's  reluctance  and  her  plain 
hints  that  she  is  not  free  to  love  and 
marry.  Meanwhile,  Alan  had  gradually 
won  Garnett's  confidence,  has  examined 
him  and  gently  told  him  that  he  has  at 
best  but  few  months  to  live,  and  little  by 


little  has  persuaded  him  to  make  restitu- 
tion and  undo  so  far  as  possible  the  harm 
he  has  strewn  broadcast  in  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Finally,  one  day,  Garnett  tells 
Alan  the  secret  grief  of  his  life:  some 
years  earlier  he  married,  in  Mexico,  a 
young  girl  who  awoke  all  that  was  no- 
blest in  him  and  who  might  have  re- 
formed him,  if  she  had  had  the  courage 
to  stand  by  him.  But  one  day  rumours 
of  his  past  life  reached  her  and,  without 
giving  him  a  hearing,  the  wife  deserted 
him,  and  try  as  he  would,  he  had  never 
traced  her.  Alan,  full  of  pity  and  indig- 
nation, takes  this  sad  story  and  pours  it 
into  the  usually  sympathetic  ears  of  the 
beautiful  stranger,  whom  he  knows  only 
as  Faith  Godwin;  but  when  he  impul- 
sively denounces  Garnett's  wife  as  "de- 
spicably weak,  disloyal,  unlike  anything 
that  a  woman  ought  to  be,"  he  learns  in 
shocked  amaze  that  the  woman  before 
him,  the  Faith  on  whose  loyalty  and  de- 
votion he  could  have  sworn,  is  herself 
none  other  than  Garnett's  truant  wife,  a 
woman  racked  almost  to  the  breaking 
point  by  the  call  of  conscience  and  duty. 
How  the  two  eventually  work  out  their 
part  of  the  problem  and  how  Garnett  fi- 
nally plays  an  unexpected  and  decisive 
role  need  not  be  here  revealed,  for  the 
story  is  eminently  worth  reading  and 
some  measure  of  surprise  should  in 
fairness  be  held  back  by  the  reviewer. 
It  is  a  strong,  tender  story,  full  of 
a  wholesome  optimism,  a  staunch  faith 
in  the  innate  goodness  of  human 
nature. 


THE  TATLER 


"Who  won  the  battle  of  the  Marne?" 
— the  words  were  uttered  in  a  club  much 
frequented  by  writing  men  and  painting 
men — "you  will  say  that  the  battle 
was  won  by  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  Allies  and  the  strategy  of 
General  JoflFre.  In  a  measure  true.  But 
I  say  that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
decided  by  the  motor  car,  the  aeroplane 
— not  at  all  in  the  obvious  sense — and, 
last,  but  not  least,  by  certain  rather  dis- 
reputable American  pugilists  who,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  found  their  way  to 
Paris,  and  there  spent  much  of  their  leis- 
ure time  in  Henry's  American  Bar  in  the 
Rue  Volney.  You  don't  hear  much  of 
the  American  allies  of  the  Allies,  but,  let 
me  tell  you,  they  contributed  their  share." 
Then  followed  the  elaboration  of  the 
rather  curious  argument.  "Fifteen  years 
ago,"  the  speaker  went  on  to  say,  "a 
similar  German  drive  at  Paris  would 
have  reached  Paris.  Then  the  French 
were  a  discouraged  people.  They  were 
appalled  by  their  country's  stationary 
birth-rate,  by  the  realisation  of  the  fact 
that  with  thirty-nine  million  people  they 
might,  at  any  hour,  be  called  upon  to 
confront  in  battle  a  nation  with  a  popu- 
lation of  sixty-five  million.  So  often  had 
the  charges  of  decadence,  of  over-civilisa- 
tion been  levelled  against  them  that  they 
had  come  to  accept  these  charges  as  true. 
To  restore  self-reliance,  to  raise  droop- 
ing spirits,  a  certain  kind  of  achievement 
was  needed.  That  achievement  had  to 
be,  not  intellectual,  but  physical." 

"Then  came  the  motor  car.  That  the 
French  were  the  leaders  in  its  practical 
development  was  merely  of  secondary 
importance.  It  was  the  spectacle  of 
those  cool,  resourceful  dare-devils  at  the 
steering  wheel — men  like  Fournier  and 
Thery — grazing  death  at  ninety  miles  an 
hour,  and  carrying  the  tri-colour  to  vic- 
tory in  race  after  race  that  thrilled  the 
nation  like  trumpet  calls.     Then  came 


the  aeroplane.  Bleriot  ficw  over  the 
Channel,  Vedrines  and  Conneau  dis- 
tanced the  bird  men  of  rival  nations. 
Prevost  attained  a  speed  in  the  air  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  an  hour.  These  deeds  gave  added 
impetus  to  the  growing  spirit  of  national 
self-consciousness.  Then  came  the  Ameri- 
can allies,  the  somewhat  sordid  driftage 
of  the  prize  ring.  At  first  their  mission 
was  merely  to  earn  livelihoods  by  con- 
ducting gymnasiums  that  would  be  pat- 
ronised by  men  of  the  upper  classes. 
But  here  and  there  a  French  boy  was 
found  who  showed  a  decided  aptitude 
for  the  game,  and  soon  'le  hoxe  became 
known  and  practiced  throughout  France 
as  it  had  never  been  known  or  practiced 
before.  Under  the  direction  of  officers 
it  was  cultivated  in  the  army  and  in  the 
navy  and  ere  long  every  regiment  and 
every  ship  had  its  champions  at  the  va- 
rious weights.  No  longer  could  the 
English  sailor  on  shore  leave  in  an  eastern 
port  square  ofl  to  a  French  'nawy*  with 
the  assurance  of  easy  conquest.  Then 
came  a  sturdy  young  Frenchman  of  the 
north,  by  name  George  Carpchtier.  At 
fourteen  and  fifteen  he  met  and  defeated 
England's  best  bantams  and  feathers. 
Before  his  eighteenth  birthday  he  dis- 
posed of  Jem  Smith,  the  Engli^  middle 
weight  champion;  then,  despite  odds  of 
age,  weight  and  reach  he  won  the  Euro- 
pean heavyweight  title  in  a  battle  at 
Ghent  with  ^Bombardier*  Wells.  A  re- 
turn match  held  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  in  the  National  Sporting  Club  of 
London  proved  even  more  decisive,  the 
French  boy  reducing  his  bulky  British 
opponent  to  a  condition  of  utter  helpless- 
ness in  the  space  of  seventy-three  seconds. 
With  fine  sporting  spirit  the  English,  in- 
stead of  being  incensed  at  Carpenticr's 
quick  conquest  of  their  national  cham- 
pion, made  him  a  popular  hero,  and  last 
July,  when  he  arrived  in  London  for  the 
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purpose  of  fighting  the  American  'Gun- 
boat' Smith,  the  horses  were  unharnessed 
from  his  carriage  in  the  courtyard  of 
Charing  Cross  station,  and  the  carriage 
pulled  by  hand  through  the  streets  be- 
tween lines  of  cheering  thousands.  It 
was  the  figure  of  Carpentier  that  the 
London  'man  in  the  street'  saw  when  he 
pictured  himself  fighting  in  the  Flemish 
trenches,  and  was  comforted  with  the 
thought  of  a  worthy  ally.  But  back  of 
Carpentier  was  the  American  trainer  who 
had  made  his  prowess  possible.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  words  of  the 


Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  effect  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
cricket  fields  of  Eton  and  Harrow. 
Might  it  not,  with  equal  justice,  be  said 
that  the  foundation  of  the  resistance 
which  rolled  the  tide  of  German  invasion 
back  on  the  Marne  were  laid  in  the  roped 
rings  of  Paris  gymnasiums  by  a  group 
of  American  'pugs'  who  had  passed  the 
best  years  of  their  own  achievements  but 
have  not  forgotten  how  to  impart  their 
knowledge    of    ring    craft    to    younger 


menr 


?" 


Stephen  Mackenzie. 


THE  MANTLE  OF  EUGENE  FIELD 

The  best  work  of  Eugene  Field  has  proved  to  be  of  lasting  value,  yet  much  of  it 
was  written,  day  by  day,  for  his  column,  ''Sharps  and  Flats,"  in  the  Chicago  "Daily 
News."  The  originality  and  whimsical  humour  of  this  column  soon  established  his 
reputation  throughout  the  country.  It  has,  moreover,  exercised  an  undisputed  in- 
fluence on  the  work  of  his  successors — the  poets,  wits  and  humourists  of  the  American 
press.  The  impulse  was,  in  turn,  communicated  to  nearly  all  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers, and  gradually  found  a.  lodging  in  the  daily  journals  of  several  Eastern  and 
Western  States.  To-day  the  "colyumists"  are,  in  Gilbertian  phrase,  "as  thick  as 
sprats,"  and  in  some  instances  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  news- 
paper. Field's  "mantle"  has  fallen,  in  becoming  folds,  on  such  men,  of  marked  indi- 
vidual talent,  as  Bert  Leston  Taylor  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune,"  Don  Marquis  of 
the  New^ork  "Evening  Sun,"  Franklin  P.  Adams  of  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
These  men  especially  have  an  immense  following,  by  no  means  wholly  local.  Their 
work,  and  that  of  other  "colyumists"  in  various  communities,  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  paper  by  W.  T.  Lamed  in  the  March  issue. 
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SEVEN  YEARS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 
By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  and  Hugh  Crawford 
Fraser.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  experi- 
ences which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
brilliant  woman  whose  latest  volume  now 
comes  to  us  bringing  the  account  of  what 
was  possibly,  by  contrast,  the  oddest  ex- 
perience of  them  all.  The  four  years  of 
Mrs.  Eraser's  sojourn  in  a  pioneer  com- 
munity in  the  then  almost  unexplored  ter- 
ritory of  Washington,  and  the  seven  years' 
work  and  play  her  son  put  in  in  that  same 
community,  growing  up  with  its  growth, 
gave  them  rich  store  of  incident  to  draw  on 
for  this  stately  book.  From  the  interesting 
introductory  chapter,  with  its  free  mental 
attitude,  rather  odd  for  a  woman  of  the 
conventional  world,  to  the  closing  lines  of 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  great  natural 
beauty  and  the  splendid  human  material  to 
be  found  in  the  Far  West,  the  book  pulses 
with  the  spirit  of  new  places.  The  silences 
of  great  forests  and  towering  untrodden 
heights,  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  hu- 
man companionship  in  new  communities, 
where  the  humans  feel  so  small  in  the  face 
of  mighty  Nature  that  they  crowd  together 
for  comfort,  all  these  are  interpreted  for  us 
by  a  writer  who  has  power  to  feel  and  a  pen 
trained  to  express  what  she  feels.  There 
is  a  rich  sunny  humour  over  it  all,  a  humour 
that  comes  with  the  shifting  of  values  and 
truer  appreciation  of  things  life  in  the  raw 
sometimes  brings  to  the  over-convention- 
alised. 

What  is  all  our  culture  and  thought  worth 
compared  to  the  work  of  men  who  add  mil- 
lions of  acres  to  the  world's  wheat-belt,  who 
turn  jungle  into  pasturage  and  water  the 
desert  until  it  blooms  into  life? 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  a  woman  who 
has  lived  when  culture  and  thought  were 
rated  high  when  she  comes  down  to  a  first- 
hand experience  of  the  cruder  necessities  of 


life.  The  Mackenzie  Tribe,  the  coming  of 
the  lawyer  to  the  new  little  town,  the  over- 
come temperance  agitation  (Mrs.  Fraser  has 
delightfully  sensible  views  on  this  mooted 
subject)  are  some  of  the  many  amusing  ad- 
ventures that  each  new  day  brought  Among 
the  multitude  of  quotable  things  in  the  book 
there  is  one  holding  a  suggestion  so  good 
that  it  is  worth  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
prospective  readers   right  now: 

If  the  American  Government  ever  runs 
out  of  trained  ...  or  half  trained  .  .  . 
diplomatists,  it  has  only  to  call  upon  the 
great  army  of  drummers  to  help  it  out.  Es- 
tablish figureheads  of  sufficiently  glittering 
material,  then  fill  the  embassies  with  highly 
paid  salesmen  under  the  hand  of  a  reformed 
sales-manager,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  hold 
our  own  against  anything  that  even  the 
fiend  can  send  us.  Is  there  any  suave  and 
jewelled  diplomat  living  who  could  over- 
reach a  five-thousand  dollar  traveller  in  dry 
goods?  There  is  not!  Bismarck  himself 
would  have  been  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
two  of  them! 

HISTORY  OF  MEXICO.    By  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft.     New  York:  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Mexico  comes  in  for  a  share  of  interest 
among  the  new  publications,  although  writers 
and  publishers  feel  that  books  about  Mexico 
are  a  bad  risk.  One  is  scarcely  written, 
much  less  published,  before  conditions  have 
so  changed  that  what  it  has  to  offer  is  of 
value  only  as  chronicle  of  the  past,  and  has 
no  meaning  for  the  present  or  future.  On 
the  list  to-day  is  a  scholarly,  leisurely  his- 
tory of  that  storm-wracked  country,  a  revi- 
sion of  an  earlier  work  by  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  the  well-known  historian  of  West- 
ern America.  But  in  bringing  his  History 
of  Mexico  up-to-date  Mr.  Bancroft  includes 
in  it  a  chapter  on  recent  happenings  which 
is  so  bitterly  partisan,  so  blindly  biased  that 
it  is  of  no  more  value  as  a  record  than  any 
reportorial  or  editorial  material  from  some 
Yellow  Journal  would  be.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
it  throws  a  doubt  on  the  fairness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  entire  book. 
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THE  KING  BEHIND  THE  KING.  By  Warwick 
Deeping.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  and 
Company. 

This  is  the  sort  of  tale  in  which  the 
author  of  Uther  and  Igraine  is  most  at  home, 
strange  adventures  that,  seen  through  the 
haze  of  distant  centuries,  lose  their  unreal- 
ity.  The  atmosphere  of  the  setting,  like  the 
phrasing  of  the  prose,  is  equally  that  of  by- 
gone days;  outlawry  is  abroad  in  England's 
woodlands;  the  country  is  seething  with  un- 
rest; the  young  king  is  known  to  be  a  weak- 
ling, and  when  it  is  learned  that  a  mighty 
army  of  his  subjects  is  thronging  toward 
London,  clamourous  for  a  public  audience, 
the  question  that  strikes  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  court  is  whether  the  craven 
monarch  can  muster  up  courage  to  face  his 
people,  or  whether  he  will  ignominiously 
break  down  and  disgrace  his  throne.  But 
fate  has  been  kinder  to  the  weakling  than 
he  deserves.  There  is,  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest  lands,  a  stalwart  young  stripling,  one 
Fulk  Ferrers,  who  little  guesses  that  he  has 
royal  blood  running  in  his  veins,  and  that 
he  is  physically  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  his  own  sovereign,  plus  those  kingly  qual- 
ities which  the  other  so  pitifully  lacks.  Flow 
young  Ferrers  comes  to  the  rescue,  how  he 
first  saves  the  king's  throne  and  later  awak- 
ens him  to  manhood,  and  how  in  doing  these 
things  he  wins  the  fair  Iseult,  his  heart's 
desire — such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  blithe  tale  that  Mr.  Deeping  has  told 
so  pleasantly. 

THE  TEETH  OF  THE  TIGER.  By  Maurice 
Leblanc.  Garden  City  and  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company. 

Here  is  that  rare  thing,  a  detective  tale 
with  an  absolutely  new  twist  to  it.  As  for 
the  mysterious  imprint  of  teeth  which  gives 
the  book  its  spectacular  title  and  cover  de- 
sign, they  really  figure  but  little  as  a  clue 
in  solving  a  mystery,  the  elusiveness  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  of  the  four  char- 
acters present  at  the  first  crucial  scene,  one 
of  them  is  the  victim,  the  other  three  are 
proved   conclusively,   one   by  one,   to   have 


been  innocent,  and  yet  the  story  does  not 
disobey  that  first  rule  of  all  good  detective 
stories,  that  the  guilty  party  must  be  one 
of  the  persons  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 
To  give  anything  like  a  detailed  analysis 
of  this  complex  tangle  would  be  quite  out- 
side the  purpose  of  this  notice.  But  the  ini- 
tial situation  may  be  briefly  outlined.  A 
much-excited  man  arrives  at  police  head- 
quarters and  announces  that  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  he  and  his  young  son  are 
to  be  murdered.  Two  detectives  volunteer 
to  guard  him  through  the  night,  and  keep 
watch  in  the  hall  just  outside  his  bedroom 
door.  They  hear  no  sound,  yet  in  the  morn- 
ing he  and  his  son  are  both  dead,  and  the 
safe  to  which  he  alone  had  the  combination 
has  been  opened  and  robbed.  And  this  is 
merely  the  introductory  episode  to  a  series 
of  rather  baffling  problems  which  the  author 
ultimately  solves  with  his  characteristic 
ingenuity. 

TO-DAY'S  DAUGHTERS.  By  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

There  is  in  this  new  volume  by  Mrs. 
Bacon  no  small  amount  of  shrewd  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  new  aspects 
of  life  that  confront  and  confuse  the  young 
woman  of  to-day.  Lucia  Stanchon,  antag- 
onised by  the  somewhat  aggressive  conserv- 
atism of  her  father;  over-persuaded  and 
hurried  into  a  marriage  before  she  is  quite 
ready  by  the  impetuous  young  German 
physician  who  loves  her;  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  somewhat  older  women,  all  of  them 
with  advanced  ideas  and  with  business  and 
professional  interests  outside  of  their  homesi 
loses  her  bearings,  drags  her  anchor,  and, 
blind  to  the  blessings  of  a  devoted  husband, 
adoring  children  and  the  shelter  of  a  home, 
is  on  the  threshold  of  shipwreck  when,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  her  womanhood  awakens 
and  she  finds  that,  though  times  have 
changed,  wives  and  mothers  are  to-day 
fundamentally  much  what  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  A  wise,  discerning  book,  with 
a  pervading  vein  of  not  ungentle  irony. 
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THE  RED  MIST.     By  Randall  Parish.     Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Comi>an7. 

Readers  whose  taste  for  Civil  War  stories 
is  not  yet  sated  may  find  congenial  read- 
ing in  this  new  tale  by  Randall  Parish.  It 
narrates  the  adventures  of  a  Confederate 
sargeant  of  artillery,  who  volunteers  for  the 
perilous  duty  of  visiting  a  certain  lawless 
region  of  West  Virginia,  and  learning  just 
what  forces  of  Federal  troops  are  stationed 
there  and  how  much  of  the  country  is  still 
overrun  by  guerrillas.  For  this  purpose  he 
disguises  himself  as  a  Federal  recruiting  of- 
ficer, a  certain  Lieutenant  Raymond,  and 
makes  encouraging  progress  until  the  irony 
of  fate  brings  him  in  the  middle  of  a  stormy 
night  to  a  lonely  house  occupied  solely  by 
an  unprotected  girl — a  girl  whose  father 
has  been  murdered  and  who  is  soon  to  be 
besieged  by  would-be  abductors.  How  the 
sargeant  saves  the  girPs  life  and  honour,  and 
how  his  good  intentions  and  official  duties 
are  rudely  interfered  with  by  the  disconcert- 
ing fact  that  the  young  woman  in  question 
happens  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
the  real  Lieutenant  Raymond  whom  he 
claims  to  be — all  this  serves  as  a  satisfactory 
turning-point  for  a  story  which,  if  not  in- 
spired, has  at  least  a  well-sustained  interest. 

THE  GAME  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  By 
Lincoln  Colcord.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Colcord  has  for  several  years 
been  contributing  stories  to  the  magazines. 
But  now  that  they  are  being  gathered  together 
in  successive  volumes,  he  will  begin  to  re- 
ceive the  recognition  to  which  he  is  entitled 
as  a  new  force  of  some  potency  in  contempo- 
rary fiction.  It  would  be  a  pleasure,  if  space 
permitted,  to  examine  in  some  detail  these 
forceful,  gripping  tales  of  the  sea;  they 
challenge  comparison,  at  one  moment  with 
Morgan  Robertson  at  his  best,  and  at  another 
with  Joseph  Conrad.  Especially  rare  in  its 
sinister  suggestion  is  his  interpretation  of 
the  Oriental  mind,  hidden  behind  the  out- 
ward passive  mask  of  the  typical  Chinese. 
And  as  for  the  elemental  emotions  un- 
chained by  danger  and  starvation  and  pain, 
one  must  turn  to  Jack  London  for  any  sim- 
ilar unsparing  portrayal,  such  stripping  bare 
of  the  primitive  human  beast.  Such  a  bit 
of  narrative  as  "Thirst*' — ^it  is  not  a  story, 
but    merely    an    episode — ^haa    a    haunting 


quality;  one  cannot  even  think  of  it  in 
retrospect  without  a  painful  closing  of  the 
throat,  a  racking  sense  of  parching  dr3mess 
through  every  fibre  of  the  body.  A  writer 
who  can  play  in  such  manner  upon  tfie. read- 
er's sensibilities  is  eminently  well  worth 
watching. 

THE    THINGS    THAT    COUNT.      By    Laurence 
Eyre.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

This  is  a  novelisation,  made  by  the  author 
himself,  from  the  play  already  familiar  to 
the  theatre-going  public.  To  others  it  may 
be  briefly  defined  as  the  story  of  the  awak- 
ening of  an  unconsciously  selfish  woman  to 
a  recognition  of  her  own  shortcomings, 
under  the  humanising  influence  of  a  gentle, 
loving,  frail  little  grandchild.  Indeed,  when 
read  as  narrative  fiction,  it  suggests  in  plot, 
character  drawing  and  range  of  human  emo- 
tions a  not  too  distant  resemblance  to  Little 
Lord  FauntUroy,  As  a  bit  of  technique,  the 
transformation  into  a  novel  has  been  clev- 
erly done,  leaving  scant  trace  of  joints  be- 
tween separate  scenes  and  acts. 

AMAZING  GRACE.     By  Kate  Trimble   Sharbcr. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Here  is  the  intimate  self-revelation  of  a 
wide-awake  young  Southern  girl  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  to  the  scandal  of 
her  whole  family  insists  upon  keeping  her 
independence  and  reporting  for  the  local 
newspaper,  the  Oldshurg  Herald,  instead  of 
doing  the  conventional  thing  and  marrying 
Guilford  Blake.  The  real  trouble  with 
Grace  Cristie,  however,  the  thing  that  makes 
her  perpetually  amazing,  is  her  mixed  hered- 
ity, for  she  is  half  Grandfather  Moore,  hard 
and  puritanical,  and  half  Uncle  Launcelot, 
whose  indiscretions  are  still  a  family 
legend.  Consequently,  when  in  the  course 
of  time  Grace  inherits  from  Aunt  Patricia  a 
bundle  of  faded  old  love-letters  representing 
the  history  of  the  hopeless  love  between  her 
one  famous  ancestor,  James  Mackenzie 
Cristie,  and  an  equally  famous  English  nov- 
elist, and  when  a  publisher  offers  her  a 
tempting  sum  for  the  right  to  bring  them 
out,  Grace  wavers  back  and  forth,  because 
Grandfather  Moore  whispers,  "You  must 
not,"  and  Uncle  Launcelot  urges  her  to  con- 
sent. In  the  end  Amazing  Grace  turns  down 
the  publisher's  offer,  takes  the  letters  to 
Colmere    Abbey    in    England,    where    they 
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were  written,  and  burns  them  on  the  an- 
cestral hearth — ^but  in  this  decision  the  voice 
that  she  chiefly  heeds  is  neither  that  of 
Grandfather  Moore  nor  of  Uncle  Launcelot, 
but  of  a  stalwart  young  Englishman  who  is 
very  much  alive  and  very  much  in  love  with 
his  Amazing  Lady. 

LITTLE  SIR  GALAHAD.     By  PHOEBE  GRAY. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

Although  the  author  has  chosen  to  classify 
this  volume  as  a  novel,  it  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  study  of  child  life  throughout  fully 
two-thirds  of  its  extent.  If  Mary  Alice 
Brown  had  not  been  set  upon  by  rough  boys 
when  delivering  a  bundle  of  freshly  laun- 
dered clothes,  she  might  never  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Francis  Willett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Galahad  Knight  Club;  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  received  the  terrible 
beating  at  the  hands  of  her  drunken  father, 
which  led  to  her  running  away  from  home, 
meeting  kind  old  farmer  Thomas,  his  moth- 
erly wife,  Martha,  and  crippled  son, 
Charlie.  And  if  these  varied  events  had 
not  taken  place,  the  chances  are  that  Mary 
Alice's  father  might  never  have  reformed, 
nor  crippled  Charlie  been  cured,  nor  Mary 
herself  have  formed  lifelong  friends,  who 
helped  her,  educated  her  and  at  last  made 
possible  her  marriage  with  the  Galahad 
Knight  of  her  childhood  days.  An  innocuous 
little  tale,  but  the  sugar-coating  over  the 
underlying  moral  is  a  bit  thin. 

PIERRE  VINTON.    By  Edward  C.  Vcnablc.    New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  sub- title  of  this  story  defines  it  as 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Superfluous  Hus- 
band," a  description  which  not  merely  whets 
curiosity,  but  lives  up  to  expectations  when 
we  read.  Pierre  Vinton,  writing  in  the  first 
person,  begins  his  unabashed  self-revelations 
subsequent  to  the  entry  of  the  final  decree 
of  divorce  obtained  by  his  wife,  Marcella. 
She  has  convinced  herself  and  her  husband 
that  she  no  longer  loves  him,  so  he  gives  her 
her  freedom,  knowing  that  no  action  of  the 
law  can  ever  free  him  from  the  intangible 
yet  unbreakable  bonds  that  hold  him.  The 
book  is  a  rare  and  delicate  love  story,  touch- 
ing deftly,  with  alternate  irony  and  wistful 
tenderness,  upon  the  deepest  and  holiest  sides 
of    life,    and    incidentally   making    it    quite 


clear  how  the  rift  in  their  matrimonial  hap- 
piness has  come,  as  it  so  often  does,  from 
the  man's  tendency  to  take  for  granted  so 
many  things  that  a  woman  expects  to  be 
done  or  said.  The  reawakening  of  love, 
the  reunion  under  the  stress  of  great  joy 
born  of  a  great  fear — so  great  that  it  dwarfs 
for  the  time  being  all  established  conven- 
tions, all  thought  of  what  the  world  may 
say — forms  a  fitting  climax  to  a  volume  of 
very  unusual   quality. 

THE  PLACE  BEYOND  THE  WINDS.  By  Har- 
riet  T.  Comstock.  Garden  City  and  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

This  is  another  of  those  hectic,  ill- 
balanced,  over-crowded  volumes  in  which 
the  author's  purpose  is  lost  to  sight  through 
sheer  excess  of  themes  and  superfluity  of 
episode^  Priscilla  Glenn,  a  child  of  those 
same  North  Woods  that  the  author  has  made 
familiar  through  her  earlier  volumes,  has 
an  inborn  craving  for  youth  and  gladness, 
a  craving  that  is  sternly  repressed  by  her 
fanatical,  grim,  narrow-minded  old  father. 
As  a  mere  child  she  finds  relief  in  setting 
up  a  "graven  image"  and  dancing  to  it,  a 
rhythmic  dance  born  of  nature,  the  sway 
of  branches  and  the  song  of  birds.  It  is 
while  she  is  dancing  her  pagan  dance  that 
young  Travers,  an  invalid  boy  from  New 
York,  first  lays  eyes  on  her;  and  he  is  so 
caught  by  the  spell  of  her  quaint,  childish 
grace  that  the  seeds  are  sown  then  and  there 
for  the  love  that  ripens  in  later  years.  All 
this  earlier  portion  is  quite  pretty  and  idyl- 
lic; but  soon  the  scene  shifts,  and  Priscilla, 
befriended  by  two  men,  each  in  his  way  a 
mystery,  involving  dark  secrets,  finds  her 
way  to  New  York,  becomes  a  trained  nurse, 
and  eventually  transgresses  all  the  ethics 
of  her  profession  by  betraying  the  secret 
of  the  true  condition  of  a  patient  to  the 
girl  that  patient  was  about  to  marry.  Eu- 
genics, votes  for  women,  total  abstinence  and 
a  host  of  other  rather  big  problems  appear 
and  disappear  in  these  pages,  in  which  we 
are  rushed  feverishly  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  and  America.  And  al- 
though here  and  there  a  description  or  an 
episode  appeals  for  the  passing  moment,  the 
work  as  a  whole  leaves  behind  it  a  sense 
of  confusion  and  futility  of  purpose. 
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Saturday's  Child 

The  Auction   Block 

Once  to  Every  Man 

Bambi 

How  It  Happened 
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The  Book  Mart 


"     SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Libraryi  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  de- 
mand, excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  December  2nd: 

1.  War  and  America.     Munsterberg. 

2.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.  Graves. 

3.  Plays.     Shaw. 

4.  Rise  of  the  Working  People.     Crapsey. 

5.  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.  Roose- 

velt. 

6.  Modern  Dancing.    Castle. 

For  the  week  ending  December  9th: 

z.  How   Germany  Makes  War.     Bernhardi. 

2.  Plays.    Shaw. 

3.  Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 

4.  How  France  is  Governed.     Poincare. 

5.  Half  Hours.     Barrie. 

6.  Recollections  of  Full  Years.    Taft. 


For  the  week  ending  December  16th: 

1.  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.  Roose- 

velt. 

2.  Plays.     Shaw. 

3.  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.     Wile. 

4.  War   and  America.     Mimsterberg. 

5.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin. 

For  the  week  ending  December  2%d: 

1.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.    Bernhardi. 

2.  Half  Hours.    Barrie. 

3.  Dramatic  Portraits.     Howe. 

4.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.  Graves. 

5.  Naval  Strategy.    Mahan. 

6.  What  Men  Live  By.     Cabot. 


For  the  week  ending  December  30/A; 

1.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.    Bernhardi. 

2.  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.  Roose- 

velt. 

3.  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.     Wile. 

4.  Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 

5.  With    the    Russians    in    Mongolia.    Ays- 

cough. 

Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand — from  the  booksellers'  lists 


Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

Abroad  at  Home.    Street. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.   Heger- 

mann-Lindencrone. 
Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.  Graves. 
Germany  and  England.    Cramb. 
What  Men  Live  By.    Cabot. 
Europe  Revised.     Cobb. 


Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.     Roose- 
velt. 

Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
Hunt 

Germany  and  the  Next  War.     Bernhardi. 

Recollections  of  Full  Years.    Taft. 

Through  the  Grand  Canyon.     Kolb. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  686 
and  687  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

A  book  standing  xst  on  any  list  receives  10 

ad   "  "  "          *'  8 

3d   "  "      "          "  7 

4th  "  "      "          "  6 

5th  "  «      «          '  5 

6th  "      "      "  •*  4 


U  11 

«         (( 


« 


u 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  10  die 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The    Eyes    of    the    World.      Wright 

(Book   Supply.)    $1.35 267 

2.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail. 

Connor.     (Doran.)    $1.35 190 

3.  The    Wall    of    Partition.      Barclay. 

(Putnam.)   $1.35    77 

4.  Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug."     Lincoln. 

(Appleton.)  $1.35   62 

5.  The  Prince  of  Graustark.    McCutdi- 

eon.     (Dodd,  Mead.)   $1.35 60 

6.  The  Pastor's  Wife.    Anon.     (Double- 

day,    Page.)    $1.35 59 
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BOOKMAN 

An  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Life 


0ODD»  MEAD  &!  COMPANY 

,3centsacojy  ^NEW  YORKSgft  /2.50  ayear 


New  and  Forthcoming  Macmillan  Books 


/ 


A  FAR  Country 

Bt  WINSTON  CHURCHILL.   Mr.  ChureMri  new  no^. 

Snick  will  aiouae  m  gimt  interat  u  nimtnediate  predeocMor  "The 
mAt  ol  the  Cup,'*  ooe  of  the  mott  Mit>tirful  ai  modem  noveb. 

4fejufy  in  JIUy.    ll.SO 

BEALBY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS.  Mr.  Wellta  new  ndVU^  filled  %inth  the 
deKghlfttl  kuinor  which  diitingiiMkes  the  fiction  of  fflkauthor  of  **Tke 
WileofSirkMcHAniui/'eic.  Rejuiy  inWrnrch.    $1.35 

MRS.  MARTIN'S  MAN 

By  ST.  JOHN  G.  ERVINE.  A  new  norel  of  Irish  hdiK  life 
and  inieiesling  chanclen  written  with  powtr,  tolerance,  love^d 

THE  PRESENT  HOUR 


Fiction,  Poetry,  Dr€una 


By  PERCY  MAOCAYE.  Vital 


War  and  filled  with  the 


'oTaS 


dealing  with  the  Wodd 
'•attitude.     $1.25 


NEW  POEMS 


By  ROBERT  and  ELIZABETH  B.  BROWNINQ  Ecfiied 
by  Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon.  Tweaty-nibe  poems  by  RcJxit  Brnwrnag 
and  six  poems  by  Mis.  Browming  not  hitherto  pobliihed.  Two 
portraits.  Just  pubUsbed 

SONGS  OF  KABIR 

By  R  4BINDR ANATH  TAGORE.  Sympathetic  veaion  ef 
the  spiritual  songs  of  the  great  Hindu  refocmer.  One  of  Mr. 
Tagoce's  most  important  books.  $1 .25 

PHILIP  THE  KING  and  Other  PoemB 


and 
m  the 
$1.25 


By  JOHN   MASEFIELD.    Anew  impieni^ 
powerful  verse,  mduding  Mr.  Masefiekfs  great 
European  War. 

CRACK  O'  DAWN 

£y  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS  (Mis.  A.  McK.  Gilfoid.) 
X«ew  book  of  poems  by  the  author  of  "Myself  and  1.'* 

lustpablished 


Government,  Politics,  Economii%  Agriculture,  Etc. 


THE  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  DISRAEU 

Eftrl  of  Be«consfleld 

By  W.  F.  MONYPENNY  and  G.  E.  BUCKLE.  Vohme  III. 
Just  published.  The  briOiant  biography  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
astute  statesman  that  England  ever  produced.  .  .  **  Volume  III 
continues  the  stirring  story  of  the  career  whadi  Disraeli  marked  out 
and  followed  with  impregnable  patience  and  dauntless  courage." — 
Ne^u  Yufk  Tribune. 

Thre«  ▼olumas  now  r«ady.    Each  $3.00 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  COMPETITION 

By  UNCOLN  HUTCHINSON.  A  broad  survey  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  geography  of  the  two  great  connected  trade 

Jusi  published 


ARTIFICIAL  WATERWAYS  of  the  WORLD 

By  A.  BARTON  HEPBURN.  The  best  authoritarive  work  on 
the  canalized  highways  of  trade  of  the  wodd.  Illuatratad.  $1.25 

ECONOMICS  OF  EFFICIENCY 

tials  analyzed  and 
$1.50 


By  NORRIS  A.  BRISCO.    Efficiency 
thtir  appBcatioo  clearly  pointed  out. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  FRUIT  GROWING 

The  text  of  this 
Jasi  published 


By  L.   H.   BAILEY.    Twentiedi  Edition, 
standard  work  revised  throughout. 


THE  PtULIPPINES  :  Past  and  Present 

By  DEAN  C.  W^IRCESTER.  New  and  enlarged  edition  cl 
'  a  timdy  book  on  a  tuyect  of  the  greatest  national  interest." 

RMily  illuatrated.    2  vola.    $6.90 

AN  INTRODUCTidH  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

GOVERiniifiNT 

By  UEUT..COL.  L  H.  HOLT  tW^^dndples  of  polilica* 
science  with  iOuslrations  from  our  own  and  f or^iKgovcsanento. 

$2.00 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
EXCHANGE 

By  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN.  Ph.D.  A  ready  nfer. 
ence  work  on  the  mechanism  and  advantages  of  international  oosn- 
merce.  •  $1*S0 

PROPERTY  AND  CONTRACT 

By  RICHARD  T.  ELY.  Ph.D..  LL.D.  An  important  book 
on  the  modem  rdations  of  property  and  contract  to  the  db^ribimon 
of  wealth.  2  vola.    $4.0S 

JUDGING  UVE  STOCK 

By  CARL  WARREN  GAY.  D.V.M..  B.S.A,  A  valuable 
manual  deariy  explaining  the  principles  and  practice  of  |u«iging 
animals.  Illuatratad.   $1.50 

PLANT  BREEDING 

By  L.  H.BAILEY.  Revised  by  A.  W.  Gilbert.  Aievaedie 
date  edition  including  the  most  recent  amplication  of  the  Iwnfling  cf 
plants.  Just  pubiisbed 


Philosophy,  Ethics,  Religion,  Education 


READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

By  FRANCS  W.  COKER.  Prnents  in  handy  form  important 
extracts  from  the  great  philosophical  discussions  of  political  questions 
fiom  the  earliest  times.  $2.25 

MODERN  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENTS  IN 

INDIA 


By  J.  N.  FARQUHAR.    A  comprehensive  survey  of 
day  rdigious  tendencies  in  In<&a. 

liluatrated.    Raady  Fabruary  3 

THE   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  ITS  FAITH 

AND  ORDER 

By  GEORGE  HODGES.  Dean  Hodges's  valuable  manual  of 
information  of  Episcopalian  doctrine  and  diKipline.  /usi  published 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  PLAY 

By  H.  S.  CURTIS.  An  expert  consideratioa  of  the  educational 
v^ue  of  play  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Playground  AsMida- 
tion  of  America.  $1 .50 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

ETHICS 

By  THEODORE  DeLAGUNA.  A  new  elanealary  treatmort 
of  the  priodples  of  ethics,  reveafing  the  great  development  ike  sci* 
ence  has  undergone  in  recent  yean.  $1.7S 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
CHURCH 

with  Regard  to  It*  Meaaage  and  Program 

By  PAUL  MOORE  STRAYER.  Dr.  Strayer's  bad  plan  for 
the  efident  modernization  of  die  Church's  spiritual  memage. 

Just  published 

THE  LESSON  IN  APPRECIATION 

By  F.  H.  HAYWARD.  An  interesting  pvetentatioa  of  ideaa  ia 
teaching  literature  and  music.  Just  published 


OUTUNES  OF  CHILD  STUDY 

By  WIULIAM  A.  McKEEVER.    Invaluable  for  child 

tion,  giving  methods  of  orgaaizadon  and  list  of  boob  foe  chfld 
study  groups.  Just  published 
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CONTENTS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1915 

FRONTISPIECE.    Rembrandt's  House  at  Amsterdam. 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 

Romain  Rolland  (portrait) — An  O.  Henry  Rejection — Find  the  Blunder — "Bob"  Davis 
(with  portrait) — Visitors  (with  portrait  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones) — G.  K.  Chesterton 
(portrait) — Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  in  the  "Far  West"  (illustration) — More  About 
Collaboration  (with  illustration) — Concerning  Lieutenant  Bilse's  Book — Facsimiles  of 
Various  German  Newspapers — Baron  von  Schlict's  Study  of  Prussian  Army  Life — Draw- 
ings by  "Hansi" — Brandes  and  Nietzsche — ^J.  A.  Symonds — ^A  Poem  of  Pedigree — Charles 
Peguy — The  Late  Luther  S.  Livingston  (portrait) — Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  (with  por- 
trait)— Alfred  Henry  Lewis — ^That  Kitchener  Interview. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

Hamlet's  Castle  (illustrations) 596 

Best  Sellers  of  Yesterday  (illustrated). 

VI — Gw'orge  du  Maurier's  "Trilby" Arthur  Bartleit  Maurice  599 

The  Belgian  Literary  Revival  (illustrated)     .     .  Wm.  Aspenwall  Bradley  609 

The  Lore  of  the  Late  John  Muir  (illustrated) 616 
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Clubwomen's    Reading. 

Part  II — ^A  Diagnosis Arthur  E.  Bostwick  642 
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THE    900KMAN    ASVEKTISER 


Published  in  January 

The  critics  of  America  and 
England  declared  THE 
DEVIL'S  GARDEN  the 
most  notable  and  distinguished 
work  of  fiction  published  in 
1914,  and  ranked  its  author. 
W.  B.  Maxwell,  with  the  great 
novelists  of  our  literature.  The 
public  found  the  book  equally 
to  its  liking  and  made  its  pop- 
ular sale  as  remarkable  as  its 

W.  B.   MAXWELL  •    •         i 

F™  Li™«„.nt  in  th.  Brili.h  Army  CritlCal    SUCCeSS. 

The  Ragged  Messenger 

We  offer  THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER  as  even 
better  than  The  DeviCs  Garden.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  imbued  it 
with  the  idealism  of  the  Servant  in  the  House  and  The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  the  Christ  spirit  incarnate  again  amid 
the  crowds  and  tumult  of  the  modern  world.  It  teaches  the 
timely  gospel  of  humanity,  and  the  force  and  beauty  of  its  mes- 
s^e  are  not  to  be  denied.  It  has  even  more  stirring  action  and 
niore  rapid  movement  than  The  DevtPs  Garden ;  its  characters 
belong  to  a  more  interesting  class;  and  the  personal  drama  is 
worked  out  in  scenes  at  least  as  intense  and  absorbing. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  mystery  that  took  place  in 
Palestine  can  be  repeated ;  that  the  same  sacrifice  is  to  be  made 
again  and  again  for  every  age  and  every  country;  that  the  Mes- 
senger will  again  and  again  be  crucitied  by  the  world — a  theme  of 
fine  possibilities,  and  one  which  Mr.  Maiwell  handles  in  "The 
Ragged  Messenger"  with  extraordinary  power  and  taci.  Indeed, 
rarely  is  there  found  a  novel  of  such  deliberate  characleriiation, 
such  genuine  emotion  and  real  interest. 

Academy  and  Liltralurt  {Lomdoni. 

l2mo,  $l.3S  "'/.     44S  pp- 
Wire  j'our  order  at  our  axpenae 

The  Bobbs-Merritl  Company 


TAE    BOOKM-^ff    A1>V E RTtJER 

Appleton's  JSfeWest  Publications 


THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1914 

A  RMwrd  ol  E«*nt>  and  Prafrou  Durlnc  th.  Y.>r  in  ET.rr  Fi.ld  of  Human  Actiillr 
Edited  br  Francia  a  Wickwara 
Pnparcd  by  EDoie  than  120  coDtributoti  of  natioaa]  promiBCOce  under  the  Hiperrinaa  of  RpteMOlabva  of 
44  of  the  leading  naiional  locielin  of  America. 

A  book  ihat  ii  necdeil  by  Uwjieii,  cdilon,  docloii,  miniitcri,  leuheii.  banken  and  biuioeM  men — enryone  bi 
fact  whi  requirei  in  aulhonlatiK  recoid  of  pragreii  in  many  diSeienl  fieldi.  It  ii  not  an  almanac— a  mere 
colkctiaD  of  facti  and  italiitict,  but  ■  lenei  of  inlactiDg  and  butnictive  aiticlet  on  a  multitude  of  lopio  wiitlen 
by  men  who  are  recogciied  ■ulhonDei  in  their  ropeclive  Seldi.  It  coven  die  importaal  dcTelopmentt  of  the 
year  in  hiiloiy.  govenmenl,  legidation,  the  aiti  and  icieiicet.  the  ptofeajoni  and  tiadei.  literatuTe,  religion  and 
many  other  iphere*  of  modern  life.  Buty  people  eveiywheie  find  the  Year  Book  ■  great  time-uver. 
Sro.      C'lolh.     iX.On  net       PoHnge  extra 

I  a  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORk] 

Fleue  mention  Thb  Booihah  in  vrilini:  la  advertiser*. 


THE    BOOKMAN    Af>VERTlSER 


^^^/    THE  PASTOR'S  WIFE 

I      .#W      ^W //  Bt  the  Author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden ** 


v' 

.<  .© 


a^^ //  By  the  Author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden 

In  which  the  English  and  German   points  of  view  are  contrasted  amusinglj 
in  a  domestic  alliance. 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  says :  **I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  *  The  Pastor's 
^C^ jy  Wife.*  Without  any  exaggeration,  I  could  not  put  it  _  _  .  IVYW/WTCV  a  mrY\ 
Z?  J/     down.  It  is  quite  the   best  book   I   have  read  for   23q    1  I1OUSA.ND 

lUuMtraUd  by  Arthur  Utle.     Net  $1.3S 

^*  An  American  Bunty'' 

By  MARJORIE  BENTON  COOKE 

'*  *  In  a  bubble  over  Bambi.'  That  is  where  even  the  most  satiated  reader  will  quickly  be.  *  Bambi ' 
is  an  American  *  Bunty,*  and  the  way  she  pulls  the  strings  that  man-  Opi.1^  'PU/\f  TC  A  Mf\ 
age  everybody  is  delicious." — Tke  Ne'w  Tork  Evening  Post.  al^tll     1  H\/Ul^i\Pll/ 

lUaMt rated  by  Mary  Greene  Blumenechein,     Net  $1,25 


*    l-^l^IVV/l-^  By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Ellis  Parker  Butler  says: 

**  *  Tark '  has  created  another  immortal  boy  to  stand  with  Twain's  *  Tom  Sawyer,'  Aldrich's 
*Bud'  and  that's  all  I  can  say.  But  give  Booth  Tarkington  a  tip —  ^^  .  tfiwv/vvTn  A  miYV 
never  let  *  Penrod  '  grow  up!  We  need  him  immortally  boyish— so  ||||fl|  |  TiOiJSAND 
few  immortal  boys  !  "  Will     A  Al\/\/k/J^lll/ 

iUaatrated.    Net  $1.25.     Ump  Leather,  Net  $1.50 


/^O  A  Mf  C  By  Joseph  Conrad 

^'***^*  ^  V^I-d  Author  of  "  Youth/'  -  Urd  Jim,"  "  Typhoon,''  etc 

**  Mr.  Conrad's  books,  I  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  have  no  counterparts  in  the  entire  range 
of  English  literature.  Mr.  Conrad's  style  is  one  obviously  born  in  its  author,  not  fashioned  painfully 
by  his  ingenuity,  and  so  is  felt  to  be  free  from  all  taint  of  affectation.  Behind  and  beyond  and  above 
this  lies  the  power,  the  instinct,  the  genius,  call  it  what  you  will,  which  alone  enables  a  man  to  give 
articulate  and  artistic  expression  to  his  deeper  thoughts,  feeling  and  impressions,  which  makes  these 
things  take  a  form  that  can  appeal  forcibly  to  the  intelligence  of  others.  ^^-^  .  PifVY^wm  A  mTWV 
His  is  a  notable  achievement,  a  tremendous  success."  77H    THIi  I  TS  A  Hi  ll 

Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the  North  American  Review.    ^^^    *  llWU/^lll/ 

Net  $1.35.     Ump  Leather,  "Deep  Sea"  Edition,  Net  $1.50 

THE  TWENH-FOURTH  OF  JUNE.,c^c?^^iSS 

***The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June'  is  another  one  of  those  delightful  stories  by  Grace  S.  Richmond, 
written  in  that  spontaneous  and  irresistible  style  which  conveys  the  sense  of  personal  conversation  with 
a  very  entertaining  person.  Along  with  it  is  that  tenderness  and  delicacy  with  which  this  brilliant 
author  invests  all  her  romances,  and  a  still  deeper  vein  of  intensity 

which  suggests  reserve  strength."— i9«/a/i?   Courier.  ^Otll    THOUSAND 

rrontiepiece  and  decorations.     Net  $1, 25 

THF  SFAI   FD  VAI  I  FY  By  Hulben  Footner 

I  IIEj  OU/^l^IJI^      V  i^LlLlU  1     Author  »f  "Two  OB  the  Tnul"    >< 

*'In  *  The  Sealed  Valley,'  Mr.  Footner  takes  his  readers  tlirough  a  wonderful  country  in  the 
search  for  the  *  Bowl  of  the  Mountains  *  where  gold  abounds,  and  never  for  an  instant  does 
the  interest  flag.     Nahnya,  the  half-breed  Indian  girl,  is  a  lovable  character.     •  The    ^^^      ^^ 
hardships  of  Ralph  in  his  search  for  Nahnya  after  she  had  disappeared  are  thrilling       j^^  ^   ^^ 
and  well-told.    Mr.  Footner  must  have  witnessed    -^  .    v^«%«mTm«mv.^«  .J^^     ^^ 


the  scenes   he   described   so   graphically."— TAtf   9|1    PRINTINfii  J^^  A»        J\ 

New  York  Evening  Post.  Net  $1.25  ^**    *  *%111A111\J     j^   ^  ^ff^     ^^ 

;: ■ '^"^^^ 

'>OUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  Garden  City,  New  York  j^  ^ 
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New  Joseph  Conrad   Stories 

A  SET  OF  SIX 

Containing  five  short  stories  never  before 
published  in  America,  and  "  The  Duel," 
formerly  published  as  "  The  Point  of  Honor" 

le  in  the  American  Edition  of  Conrad's  works  is  in 
lame  and  work  of  Joseph  Conrad  known  everywhere. 
>nderful  Polish-English  writer. 
1  ne  siones  inciuaea  are : 

CASPAR  RUIZ— A  Romantic  Tale  AN  ANARCHIST— A  DMper.t«  Tala 

THE  INFORMER— An  Ironk  T>U  THE  DUEL— A  Military  T*l« 

THE  BRUTE— An  IndigiMnt  T«l«  IL  CONDE— A  Pathetic  Td* 

Five  of  these  are  practicallj  unknown  to  American  readers.  Of  "  The  Duel"  (former]/  "The 
Point  of  Honor")  Mr.  Curie  in  his  critical  work  on  Joseph  Conrad,  writes:— 

"  It  is  a  work  of  wide  imaginative  impulse—a  wonderful  j-eounstruction  of  the  Napoleonic  atmos- 
phere.    As  a  sustained  efTort  in  Conrad's  sardonic  later  style  it  is  unmatched,"  • 

Now  Ready  in  the  "  Deep  See  "  Limp  Leather  Edition  of  Conrad,  Net  11.50; 
'      ,  in  Cloth,  Net  $1.35 

Published  by  DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO..  Garden  City,  New  York 
A  Tale  of  the  Arctic  Circle 

God's  Country — and  the  Woman 

By  JAMES  OUVER  CURWOOD 

Author  of  "Kaian,"  "The  Honor  of  the  Great  Snowa,"  Etc. 

A  romance  of  the  North  Woods  and  (he  strange  promise  that  Philip  Wejman  is  called  upon  to 
make  bj  a  girl  he  itteels  far  off  in  "  God's  Country.'' 

The  siory  of  his  love  for  Josephine,  of  his  attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  Adare 
House,  of  the  fi<-ht  with  Thoreau's  •■  bad  men"  and  its  dramatic  out- 
come, make  "God's  Country— and  the  Woman"  one  of  the  really  niii- 
able  tales  of  life  on  (he  only  frontier  that  is  now  left. 

THE  AUTHOR-ARCTIC  EXPLORER 

Six  months  of  every  year  Mr.  Curwood  spends  in  this  far  North 
lands— ■•  God's  Country"  he  names  il.     He  has  been 
Twice  to  the  Arctic  and  (he  terra  incognita 

between  the  Great  Bear  and  the  Great  Slave  Lakes 
Three  times  to  the  Barren  Lands 
Four  times  to  Hudson's  Bay 

Twice  through  the  un(ravelled  mountains  of  British 
Columbia  to  (he  Yukon 
All   the   characters  in   "Gods    Country— and  the  Woman"  are 
real  people— men  and  women  that  he  has  met  and  lived  with  on  those 
exploring  trips. 

llluitratMl  hy  William  Oberhardt  and  Norman  Borchardt 

Net  »1.25  

Published  by  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO,  Garden  City,  New  York 
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Hearst's    International    Library    Co.'s    Early    Spring    Books 
Three  Things        The  Unknown  Country 


ty  and 

view    on    the  deeper 

problems    of  pre«ni- 

IllHtlralid 
i^ct.JSC.  nit 

The  War  Terror 

by 
Arthur  B.  Raeve 

Anther  of  "Tilt  Dream  Datlor.-  "Guy  Garrict,"  ilc. 
Craig   Kennedy,    ecienti&c    detective,    revesis 
state  secrets  of  the  European  conflict  in  a  great 
iniernational  detective  novel. 
niuslraltd  Prict,  ti.oo  *tt 

Modem  Warfare 

by 

Hanry  Smilb  William*,  LL.D. 

Editor  in  Chit/  of 
'■  HistoriaHi  Hiilory  of  the  Werid' 
In  all  Ihe  mass  ofwar  literature  there  is  no  book 
just  like  ihis  in  any  language  and  none  remotely 
approaching  it  in  English.  Dr.  Williams  de- 
scribes interestingly  the  development  of  war- 
s  phases  during  the  past  hundred 


by 

Elinor  Glrn 

Author  ej 
■ThiltiasoH  Why,", 

Mn.  Glyn't  late 
book  b  the  matu 
expression  of  a  world-     author   describes    eJtperi- 


Coninysby  Dawion 

Author    of  "Tht   Garden 
Without  Walls." "The 

,  Kaft,"   ,lc._ 

With  rare    vividness    the 


years 
niHsh 


aled 


the  World 
Beyond.  A  masterpiece 
of  6ction. 


The  Enemy 

by 
Gaorge  Randaiph  Cbastar  and  Lillian  Cbaatar 

AulMersofTht  Ballo/Firi,""COrdelia  Blossom,"ttc~ 
The  readers  ot  Hearrfs  Magatine  are  accus- 
tomed to  big  fiction— Hall  Caine,  Winston 
Churchill,  etc.  Manyot  these  critical  readers 
who  are  following  the  serial  in  Hrartl's  have 
written  the  editor  praising  "  The  Enemy  "  as 
of  the  biggest  novels  of  the  year. 


lUu 


trattdbyA.B.  Wenull 


The  Seas  of  God 

A  Novel 

Anonym««a 

The  publishers  are  not  permitted  at  present  t 


Price,  $iJio  net 


Not  By  Bread  Alone 

Tht  Priniifl's  of  Human  Nutrition 

by 
Harvay  W.  Wilay;,  M.D. 

Author  of  "looi  Tests,-  etc. 
The  grf  at  economic  problem  of  the  near  future 
is  the  feeding  of  man.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Wiley 
sets  forth  the  fundamental  principles  of  nu- 
trition— the  most  thorough  practical  and  ad- 
vanced work  on  the  subject. 
Illustrated  Price,  Um  net 

Battle  Poems 

Aitd  Patristic  Poems 

A  War  Anthology  by 

Georga  GoodchUd 

The  best  war  and  patriotic  poems  of  thirty-four 
famous  poets, 

Clotk  Binding.  Price,  $1.00  net 
Flexiile  Leather  Binding,  boxed J.$ijo  net 

At  AB  Dtainn 

HEARST'S    INTERNATIONAL    LIBRARY    CO. 

Please  minlion  Tki  Bookuah  in  w 


The  Cocoon 

by 

Ruth  McEnary  Stnart 

Every  year  or  so  there  is  published  a  little  boolc, 
the  whimsicality,  originality,  and  charm  of 
which  win  it  thousands  of  readers,  while  more 
seriousandheavier^orksof  fiction  goa-begginp. 
The  book  of  this  sort  for  1915  is  "The  Cocoon," 
a  delightful  fantasy,  written  by  that  past-mis- 
tress of  her  art— Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  who 
has  endeared  herself  to  millions  of  readers  by 


ice.  */.< 


her  stories  of  Southern  life. 
lllustraltd 

Steve  of  the  Bar-G  Ranch 

by 
Marion  RMd-Girardot 

A  vigorous  exciting  stnry  of  Western  cowboy 
and  out-door  life. 

Illustrated  Priet,  $1.00  mat 

StnJ  for  ^€cial  CatJogum 

NEW    YORK 


THE    nOOKMAff    ADVERTISER 


ZANE  GREY'S  NEW  NOVEL 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

A  rushing  story  of  the  wild  border  days  of 
Texas  in  the  early  seventies,  with  their  des- 
perate contests  between  outlaws  and  rangers. 
Incident  after  incident  crowd  one  upon  an- 
other—hair-breadth escapes,  deeds  of  thrilling 
adventures,  manly  chivalry,  and  devoted  love. 

Frontispiece.     Post  8v0y  Cloth^  $^^3S  ^^^ 


The  Great 
Mirage 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD 

The  eyes  of  youth,  looking  toward 
the  City,  see  a  glittering  horizon, 
and  Mr.  Ford— who  knows  his  City 
as  few  men  know  it — tells  with  skill 
and  a  good-humored  brilliance  what 
is  behind  the  reflections  of  the  great 
mirage. 

Frontispiece.  PostSvo^  Clothyf  1.35  net 

California 

An  Intimate  History 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

The  California  of  to-day  and  the 
California  of  yesterday,  with  its 
picturesque  story,  are  set  forth  in 
this  only  complete  short  history  of 
the  State  by  the  one  writer  who  could 
bring  to  it  the  skill  united  with  that 
love  for  the  task  of  a  Californian- 
born — Gertrude  Atherton. 

The  only  short  history  available 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net 


The  Auction 
Block 

By  REX  BEACH 

This  new  novel  is  written  with  all 
the  author's  well-known  virility  of 
style,  and  in  regard  to  its  humor  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  says :  **  Mr. 
Beach's  book  stands  out,  also,  by 
virtue  of  the  humor  which  he  finds 
in  the  wicked  metropolis." 

Illustrated  by  Gibson.     fl.S5  net 

The 

Sunny  Side  of 
Diplomatic  Life 

By  Mme.  L.  de  HEGERMANN- 
LINDENCRONE] 

Further  reminiscences  by  the  author 
of"  In  the  Courts  of  Memory"  this 
new  volume  of  her  unusually  in- 
teresting life  as  a  diplomat's  wife  in 
five  great  capitals. 

J^ully  Illustrated.     $2. 00  net 
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"NEVER  WAS  A  GREAT  WAR  SO  INTELLIGENTLY  RECORDED" 


The  New  York  Times 


CURRENT  HISTORY 


OF  THE 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


Impartial 


{Monthly  Illustrated) 


Pro  and  Con 


A  Practical  Necessity  for  All  Persons 
Who  Follow  the  War  at  All  Seriously 


In  addition  to  its  current  Interest  and  Importance,  it  will 
also  become  a  permanent  record  of  the  documents  and  official 
utterances  of  a'l  the  nations  inyolved  and  of  their  rulers;  also 
of  the  more  notable  public  utterances  by  men  of  influence 
in  all  lands ;  also  of  all  notable  writings  about  the  war. 


1st 

2d 
3d 

4th 


5th 


Scope  of  the  First  Five  Numbers 

WHAT  MEN  OF  LETTERS  SAY  OF  THE  WAR 

Featuring  Bernard  Shaw's  sensational  **Common  Sense  About  tlie  War.*'  Other 
writings  by  Galsworthy,  Kipling,  Wells,  RoUand,  Hauptmann,  Fulda,  Chesterton, 
Eulenberg,  Jerome,  Haggard,  and  many  others. 

WHO  BEGAN  THE  WAR  AND  WHY 

Official  utterances  of  all  the  Potentates  and  Nations  involved.  Documents,  speeches, 
and  writings,  in  full,  of  the  greatest  historical  importance. 

WHAT  AMERICANS  SAY  TO  EUROPE 

Featuring  James  M.  Beck's  celebrated  summary,  *'The  Warring  Nations  Before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Civilization."  Former  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President 
Hibben  of  Princeton,  President  Butler  of  Columbia,  and  many  others. 

THE  WAR  AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS 

Featuring  Sir  John  French's  celebrated  **Despatches  Describing  the  Progress  of  the 
War  in  the  West."  Also  Reports  of  Col.  Swinton  the  **Eye- Witness."  Descriptions 
by  many  well-known  war  correspondents. 

THE  NEW  RUSSIA  SPEAKS 

Featuring  the  Marvellous  Transformation  which  War  has  made  in  the  People  of  the 
Great  White  Czar.     This  number  contains 


64  ROTOGRAVURE  PORTRAITS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

For  Historical  Completeness,  One  Should  Begin   With  The  First  Issue,  December  It,  191^ 

Price  2S  Cents;  Four  Numbers,  $1.00;  $3.00  a  Year 
TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  NEWS-STANDS  OR  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  WAR  HISTORY 

TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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A  boy  of  three  is  cast  on  a  desert  island — all  that's  left  'of  a  ship's  company. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  a  baby  girl  is  cast  up.  Both  grow  up — 
neither  knows  of  the  other.  How  they  survive — how  they  meet — what  they 
think — throws  a  light  on  how  our  prehistoric  ancestors  may  have  lived— a  vivid 
picture  of  instinct  and  need  for  love.  The  title  of  this  story  is  "Primordial,"  and  it 
is  one  of  many  stories — stories  that  writers  like  Rex  Beach,  Booth  Tarkington, 
Robert  W.  Chambers  and  others  say  are  some  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  an 
American  author.     To-day  the  writer  of  these  stories  is  old,  broken  and  penniless. 

You  can  help  the  genius  who  wrote  these 
stories  to  come  into  his  own  and  you 
can  get  a  new  set  of  his  books  FREE 

What  The;  Sa;  of  Hb  Stories  HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER 

,^     ,  J         -.  Tv    .     ■,     t,u  ™„,         W.  will  Mnd  JFOU  ■  hllBdwm.  «uto,r.ph.d  Mt  ol 

llHl«d.    mr  ''^^S^;',^";     ^  o,,rih™  Lll  Mf.r,.n  Rob.rtMn-1  b..t  worlu  In  *  *olum*.  wlth- 

™!U!lii"-tlh*h!Ilf-an-.y..  WILLIAM  out  ch«r,,-w.  will  p.,  for  th.m-wa  will  par  th. 

JOSEPH  CONRAD.  DEAN  HOWELLS.       co.t  o(  «otlln|  th«m  to  )rou-«nd  w.  will  por  ■  roj- 

■ItrtD  Mr.  Ri>bortM.n-H  you  will  mt  for  on*  to»  r'» 

Hii  Mori«  arc   iMify-tiii    ,  I'.*""  P«  ■"=  t^"  »'»-       aubKriptlon  to  MotropolHon  «nil  McCluro'o  at   .-, 

Sond  snlr  lOc.  now.  You  will  rwriioM     .-  ■ 

"It  you  do  nol  lell  m  won  tv.     i^i    ,   ^j:,„  _<  ,„  on«o  tho  Mt  of  book*  and  Iha  first     ^      n,  ,  n    ' 

what     happtni    id    CapiMin  ,,^^  -..  .l,-,   Muntr.    B^  coplo.  ot    Motrepolltan   and    Me-    ,•'          ™*          1 

Bilk.,   I    will  h..«   n«.ou.  ;™e"lilioKih"  vom'™".  Cluro'a.    You  th»  »nd  u>  SOc.     .- 

p™t™iior."  'u™3lwThim<OK"nIh"i  ■  month(orao,.nn.ooth..  And  .-'         liniimnMI 

RICHARD  „™!,ionoVhi?i<,Swhi^h  »•>-»'"■"■                                                  .-         ,.,  Fou-lli  A».     : 

HARDING  DAVIS  i,,iahi(ul1y  hij.  tjmw^nUmMUmnmlmH  .■'              Nc»  Vo.k 

„         '  .  ThemaEicmidlhrill  of  iht       *";,'"???'£,_ -''    and    McClurt'm  one    ynt.  '• 

Uotgan  RobrriKn  K«  „»  ihai  brine  back  lo  ui  ilie  (C.imiui™JFn-iini™n.p  ,-  md  tend  Morain  Ro^iiMi'i  ' 
wiilten  tome  ol  llie  Ik»  lea     daynlicanil  ol'boyhood,  ^^'^dlftSTi'H™     .''     Workl,     AuMRniphcd     Edition.* 

V/iME^    '^■"»'„  Wr..iWv.)       ^^^"..-     wJyCoJ.r.no^hf^^^.oTon.K: 

S^-rJaj-  Ev,n,^P«0  K  ."l  >T  -'       'o  P»r  for  my  lubKriplion.     Th.   book.   ! 

I    know   of  no    American       "■"'-> ,.-'       ""  '"'"•■  F™-  | 

■he   luthor  mii   under    ihe    ervxion    in    volumei.      H^  ,•'     Niint ; 

iklm  of  Ihcliliiejackeli  and    whole  lift  vit>r>le>  wllh  ei.  ,■'  «,_.,  ! 

knowahowlhey  feel.  urience  and  drama.  .'  ....n.......................  ...........    , 

ADMIRAL  ROBERT  H.DAVIS,     .'     Cily  and  SuK I 

"BOB"  EVANS.  »/Munu,'..  ■'- -- ; 
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TIMELY  SPRING  NOVELS 


LIFE 


GERMAN 


CRACK  REGIMENT 

A  Novel  of  Military  Life 

By 
BARON  von  SCHLICHT 

(Count  Ton  Baudissin) 


Hie  Circulation  of  this  Book 
in  Germany  is  Forbidden 


**The  Golden  Butterflies  "  is  the  most  aristocratic  and  exclusive  regiment 
in  Germany.  No  officer  from  the  middle  class  was  tolerated  in  its  ranks  until 
Lieutenant  Winkler  was  appointed  at  the  express  command  of  His  Majesty, 
the  Kaiser. 

Social  life  in  Berlin,  military'morals,  and  the  exalted  codes  of  the  aristoc- 
racy form  the  background  of  this  startling  revelation  of  the  inside  and  personal 
life  of  Prussia's  military  caste.     12mo,     $i.oo  net. 


HIS  OFFICIAL  FIANCEE 


A  Novel  by 
BERTA    RUCK 

(Mrs.  Oliver  Onions) 


Picture  the  amazement  of  a 
London  office  who  is  summoned 
most  matter-of-fact,  businesslike 
attached  a  great  deal  of  romance 
qualities.      In  other  words,  she  is 
his  fianc6e.     Why  the  head  of  the 
accepts  his  offer,  and  what  results 
ous,  sweet  and  entertaining  story. 


pretty  little  hard-working  typist   in   a  big 

to  the  head  of  the  firm  to  be  offered  in  the 

way  a  position   to  which  there  is   usually 

,  of  heart  interest,  and  other  unbusinesslike 

offered,  but  only  temporarily,  a  position  as 

firm  needs  an  official  fiancee ;  why  the  typist 

are  composite  parts  of  a  very  clever,  humor- 

12mo,     $1.25  net. 
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WITH   KITCHENER  TO 
KHARTUM 

By 

G.  W.  STEEVENS 


A  New  Edition  with  a  Bloftraphy 
of  Lord  Kitchener 

Now  that  Lord  Kitchener  is  the  man  of  the 
hour  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most  forceful 
and  most  potent  pergunalities  in  the  world  to-' 
day,  one  whose  quietly  calculated,  far-reaching 
plans  are  likely  to  have  results  that  will  afTect 
Europe  for  generations,  a  revival  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  best  single  bit  of  work  that 
Kitchener  ever  did  is  well  worth  while.  In  this 
book,  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  brilliant  English 
war  correspondent,  tells  the  story  of  Kitchener's 
famous  march  to  Khartum,  it  was  a  march 
which  succeeded  nut  because  it  was  boldly  con- 
ceived and  daringly  carried  out,  but  because 
it  was  so  carefully  planned,  down  to  the  very 
last  detail,  that  it  could  not  fail.  This  charac- 
teristic is  the  secret  of  Kitchener's  success. 
When  he  strikes  he  knows  what  is   going  to 

With  frontisfUce  fortrail  and  maps  of  the  Egyfiiait  Camfaignt,     fLSOntt 


Germany's  War  Mania 

The  Teutonic  Point  of  View  as  Officially  Stated  by  Her  Leaders 

A  Collection  of  Speeches  and  Writings  by  The  GaKM^^  Emperor,  The  Gesmai 
Crown  Princk,  Dr,  V.  Bethmann-Hollweo.  Prince  von  Bulow,  General  vol 
Bernhardi,  General  vok  dbr  Goltz,  General  von  Clausbwitz,  Professor  voi 
Trbitschkb,  Professor  DblbrCck. 
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Memories  of  the  Kaiser's  Court 

By  ANNE  TOPHAM 

IVko  for  atarly  seven  years  luiu  governtsa  to  the  Kaiser's  only  Janghter 

NOW  IN  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION 

A  pleasantly  written  book,  which  reveals  the   War   Lord   with    his   helmet  ofT  n 

1  slippers  on,  so  to  speak,  and  which  deservedly  has  been   one   of   the   most   popu 

uks  in  connection  with  the  European  War. 

Illuslrattd.    Sva.     fS.OO  net 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS  TO-DAY 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL 

The  questions  that  a  practical  man  would  naturally  ask  about  South  American  trade 
conditions  are  squarely  answered  in  Mr.  VerriU's  book.  He  knows  the  field  and  he  knows 
what  European  exporters  have  done  to  meet  it,  and  he  tells  us  what  we  must  do  to  get 
the  business  which  is  now  to  be  had  for  the  intelligent  asking.  The  salesmanship, 
shipping,  credits,  business  manners,  etc.,  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  majce  our 
appeal  to  South  America  a  real  appeal,  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  matters  touched 
upon  in  this  book.     $i^5  net. 

BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZILIANS  By  g.  j.  bruce 

The  book  is  not  only  an  account  of  the  author's  experiences  during  a  tour  of  fourteen 
months,  but  is  a  very  valuable  record  of  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  as  they  are  to-day. 
Illustrated,  8vo.    $3.00  net 

THE   REAL   ARGENTINE:     Notes  and  Impressions  of  a 
Year  in  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay        By  j.  a.  hammerton 

A  book  which  is  unique  in  that  it  presents  an  accurate  and  unvarnished  account  of 
these  countries — their  cities,  their  resources,  their  natural  features,  the  people  that  inhabit 
these  countries  and  their  characteristics.  But  while  the  description  is  unvarnished,  it  is 
drawn  by  a  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  making  everything  that  he  sees  interesting. 
With    many   illustrations   from   photographs    taken    by    the    author,     Svo.     $2.50    net. 

THE  RIVER  AMAZON  From  Its  Sources  to  the  Sea 

By  PAUL  FOUNTAIN 

Author  of  "The  Great  Forests  and  Mountains  of  South  America"  etc. 

The  trackless  forests,  the  strange  tribes  of  Indians,  the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  the 
most  prolific  and  one  of  the  most  unfamiliar  portions  of  the  globe  are  graphically 
described  in  this  interesting  book  of  travel.  With  numerous  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author.    Svo,    $2.50  net. 


TWO  VALUABLE  GUIDE  BOOKS 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL 

CUBA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT  and 

PORTO  RICO,  PAST  AND  PRESENT,  and  SAN 
DOMINGO  OF  TO-DAY 

Each  book  zvith  illustrations,  maps,  etc.    $1.50  net 

For  the  benefit  of  American  tourists,  who  every  year  visit  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
in  larger  numbers,  the  author  has  made  a  special  trip  through  these  islands  in  an 
automobile  in  order  to  secure  the  most  recent  information  for  these  guide  books.  Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  visited  the  West  Indies  a  number  of  times  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  is  unusually  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  advising  tourists  what  to  see  there 
and  how  to  see  it,  his  latest  tour  of  inspection  and  verification  has  given  him  material 
for  these  most  complete  and  up-to-date  guide  books. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  WORLD  WAR 

THE  REAL  KAISER:  An  Impartial  Sketch 

**He  is  of  the  stuff  that  would  have  made  a  first-class  American,"  once  wrote 
a  Yankee  scribe. 

As  a  man  of  business  the  Kaiser  has  built  up  a  fortune  which  is  valued  at  one  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  which  makes  him  the  wealthiest  man  in  Germany.  Also  he  paints 
pictures,  desiprns  public  buildings,  uniforms  and  ships,  writes  poems,  preaches  sermons, 
is  the  best  orator  in  Germany,  plans  campaigns,  owns  one  of  the  most  extensive  ward- 
robes in  the  world,  including  18,000  neckties,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

At  this  time,  when  he  is  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  the  world,  this  clear,  sane, 
fair  presentation  of  the  Kaiser  as  a  man  is  a  valuable  book  indeed. 

Small  12mo,     fl,00. 
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THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK 

The  Kaiser's  Mother 

As  the  Kaiser  is  remarkably  like  his  mother, 
this  authoritative  autobiography  of  that  re- 
markable lady  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  readers. 

Illustrated,     8vo.     $^,50  net, 

WAR!    A  NOVEL 

By  W.  Douglas  Newton 

A  remarkable  picture  of  what  happens  when 
a  modern  country  is  invaded  by  a  hostile  army. 
As  a  reply  to  those  who  believe  in  "the  glory 
of  war"  it  could  hardly  be  improved. 

12 mo,     fUO  ttet, 

JAPAN'S  INHERITANCE, 

The  Coimtryt  Its  People  and 
Their  Destiny 

By  E.  Bruce  Mitford,  F.R.G.S. 

A  very  interesting  book  to  Americans,  de- 
scribing as  it  does  a  very  active,  intelligent, 
rapidly  growing  race  and  outlining  their  aims 
and  forecasting  their  future  in  a  way  that  will 
command  attention. 

Illustrated,,  8vo,     f 3.50  net. 


IMPERIAL  GERMANY 

By  Prince  Bemhard  von  Biilow 

There  are  all  sorts  of  books  about  German 
statesmanship  by  people  who  are  neither  Ger- 
mans nor  statesmen.  But  here  is  a  new, 
tremendously  significant  book  on  the  subject 
by  the  man  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  from  1900  to  1909. 

l$mo,    fl,60  net, 

ON  WAR  OF  TODAY 

By  Gen*  Friedridi  von  Bemhardi 

The  latest  book,  complete,  by  the  author  of 
"Germany  and  the  Next  War/'  It  is  the  last 
word  on  modern,  scientific  warfare,  written  in 
a  way  to  hold  the  attention  even  of  non-tech- 
nical readers. 

S  vols,    f5,00  net, 

^THE  WHIRLPOOL  OF  EUROPE 

Austria-Hungary  and  the  Hapsburgs 

By  Archibald  R.  and  E.  M.  Colquhoun 

The  political  and  social  life  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy are  described  from  intimate  personal 
acquaintance.  The  Empire's  racial  differ- 
ences, its  peculiar  political  relations  to  neigh- 
boring powers,  and  in  particular  its  relation  to 
the  Balkan  States  are  thoroughly  analyzed. 

Illustrated,     8vo,     $3,60  net. 


GERMANY'S    MADNESS:    By  Dr.  Emil  Reich 

A  revelation  by  Prof.  Reich,  late  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  of  the  processes 

by  which  many  Germans  have  come  to  the  belief  that  it  is  Germany's  destiny  to 

rule  the  world. 

Dr.  Reich  brings  ample  evidence  to  show  that  this  belief  has  long  been  fostered  and 
developed  by  the  teachings  of  German  university  professors,  by  lectures  to  the  public 
and  by  pamphlets  and  books  which  have  had  a  tremendous  circulation.  As  one  of  the 
deep-seated  causes  for  Germany's  vast  political  and  military  ambitions,  this  phase  is 
well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  American  reader.     Small  12mo,    fl.OO  net. 
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We  should  like  to  see  the  world  as  it 
was  bad!  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1914. 
when  such  clouds  as  appeared  in  the  politi- 
cal sky  caused  very  little  appreheDsion. 
We  should  like  to  have  all  the  books  being 
published,  fiction  or  otherwise,  of  »n  en- 
tirely pacific  nature.  But  in  the  diatreising 
condition  of  affairs  that  is  impossible,  and 
week  after  week  the  war  books  keep  od 
coming.  ,    ,   , 

It  is  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion, 
but  no  book  dealing  with  the  present  conflict 
has  proved  so  entertaining,  has  so  thrilled 
us  and  made  us  see  all  the  desolation  and 
waste  of  war  as  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
With  the  Altitt.  Not  is  there  anything  sur- 
prising in  this,  for  for  sheer  writing  talent 
(here  are  very  few  men  in  this  country,  or 
any  other  country,  for  that  matter,  to  be 
ranked  with  Mr.  Davis.  Formerly  it  was 
(he  fashion  to  regard  him  with  amusement, 
to  speak  of  him  with  derision  as  a  Chron- 
icler of  trifles.  That,  however,  was  never 
the  opinion  of  (hose  who  really  knew.  For 
he  has  always  had,  and  now  has,  to  a 
highly  developed  degree,  the  gift  of  teeing, 
and  of  making  his   readers  see. 

Ifitk  Ihi  Aliits  is  not  a  neuiral  book,  nor 
does  Mr.  Davis  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
it  is.  "I  have  not  teen,"  he  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, "the  letter  addressed  by  President  Wil- 
son to  the  American  people  calling  upon 
them  to  preserve  toward  (his  war  the  men- 
tal a(titude  of  neutrals.  But  I  have  seen  the 
war.  And  I  feel  sure  had  President  Wilson 
seen  ray  war  he  would  not  have  written  hi« 
letter."  And  he  tells  us  of  his  arrival  ai 
what  for  six  hundred  years  had  been  Lou- 
vain.  "The  Germans  were  burning  it,  and 
to  hide  their  work  kept  us  locked  in  the  rail- 
road carriages.  But  the  story  was  written 
against  the  sky,  was  told  to  us  by  German 
soldiers  ittcohereni  with  excesses;  and  we 
in   writing  to   advcrtiaefs. 
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could  re*d  it  in  the  faces  of  women  and 
children  being  led  to  concentration  camps 
and  of  citizens  on  their  way  to  be  shot. 
.  .  .  You  felt  it  was  only  a  nightmare,  cruel 
and  uncivilised.  And  then  you  remembered 
that  the  German  Emperor  has  told  u»  what 
it  is.     Il  is  his  Holy  War." 

Of  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  he  recalls  the  German  official  excuse 
that  the  French  batteries  were  so  placed  that 
in  replying  to  them  it  was  impossible  lo 
avoid  shelling  the  city.  If  that  was  so  he  con- 
tends that  German  marksmanship  has  sadly 
deteriorated.  "To  make  sure,  I  asked  French, 
English  and  American  Army  officers  what 
margin  of  error  they  thought  excusable  after 
the  range  was  determined.  They  all  agreed 
that  after  his  range  was  found  an  artillery 
officer  who  missed  it  by  from  50  to  100  yards 
ought  to  be  court-martial  led.  The  Germans 
missed   by   one  mile." 

"Had  it  been  another  cathedral  than  that 
of  Rheims  that  had  been  shelled  would  not 
that  cathedral  have  immediately  taken  on 
an  augmented  value  ?  Was  the  Rheims 
Cathedral  all  that  artists  have  raved  about 
since  ibe  bombardment  P"  That  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  the  other  day.  The  questioner 
was  an  ardent  Rsherman  who  remembered 
that  the  lish  hooked  and  lost  at  the  edge 
of  the  boat  always  assumed  gigantic  pro- 
portions in  subsequent  narration.  Here  is 
the  testimony  offered  in  ih«  red-bound  book 
dealing  with  Northern  France  (1909)  in  the 
series  issued  by  the  House  of  Baedeker  of 
Leipzig:  "The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  examples  of  the 
early  Gothic  style,  was  foitnded  in  tin. 
The  choir  (finished  in  1141),  the  transepts, 
pari  of  the  nave,  and  finally  the  superb 
*W.  Facade  all  dale  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  last,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
structure  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  etc" 

Cripple  Creek  feels  that  it  has  scored  over 
Mr.  Julian  Street  Cripple  Creek  considers 
that  it  has  wreaked  ample  vengeance,  and 
in  doing  so  has  made  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime.  In  collecting  material  for  his  recent 
book,  Abroad  al  Home,  he  visited  Cripple 
Creek.  Later  he  wrote  about  it  He  did  not 
write  about  the  new  public  library,  or  the 
new  town  hall,  or  the  low  tax  rale,  or  the  clly 
lighting  system.  He  wrote  about  the  segre- 
gated district.  Cripple  Creek  was  furious. 
All  sorts  of  dire  threats  were  uttered  In 
the  event  of  the  author   repealing  his   visit. 
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We  should  like  to  see  ihe  norld  as 
was  back  in  the  early  pan  of  July,  191 
when  such  cloud)  as  appeared  in  ihe  polii 
cal  sky  caused  very  little  apprehensia 
We  should  like  to  have  all  the  books  bcii 
published,  fiction  or  otbcmise,  of  an  m 
tirely  pacific  nature.  But  in  the  distressii; 
condition  of  affairs  that  is  impossible,  an 
week  after  week  the  war  bodks  keep  « 
coming.  ,   .   , 

It  is  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion 
but  no  book  dealing  with  the  present  conflic 
has  proved  so  entertaining,  has  so  thrillei 
us  and  made  us  see  all  the  deiolation  am 
waste  of  war  as  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'i 
With  the  AlUii.  Nor  is  there  anything  sur- 
prising in  this,  for  for  sheer  writing  laleoi 
there  are  very  few  men  in  this  country,  ai 
any  other  country,  for  that  matter,  to  b< 
ranked  with  Mr.  Davis.  Formerly  it  wai 
the  fashion  to  regard  him  with  amusement 
10  speak  of  him  with  derision  as  a  Chron- 
icler of  trifles.  That,  however,  was  never 
the  opinion  of  those  who  really  knew.  For 
he  has  always  had,  and  now  has,  to  1 
highly  developed  degree,  the  gift  of  seeing, 
and  of  making  his  readers   see. 

With  the  Alliei  is  not  a  neutral  book,  nor 
does  Mr.  Davis  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
it  is.  "1  have  not  seen,"  he  itys  in  his  pref- 
ace, "the  letter  addressed  by  Presidetii  Wil- 
son to  the  American  people  calling  upon 
ihem  to  preserve  toward  this  war  the  men- 
tal altitude  of  neutrals.  But  I  have  seen  the 
war.  And  I  feel  sure  had  President  Wilson 
seen  my  war  he  would  not  have  written  hi> 
letter."  And  be  tells  us  of  his  arrival  at 
what  for  six  hundred  years  had  been  Lou- 
vain.  "The  Germans  were  burning  ii,  and 
to  hide  their  work  kept  us  locked  in  the  rail- 
road carriages.  But  the  story  was  written 
against  the  sky,  was  told  to  us  by  Gtrmao 
soldiers   incoherent   with   excesses;    and   hc 
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could  read  it  in  the  faces  of  women  and 
children  being  led  to  concentration  camps 
and  of  citizens  on  their  way  to  be  shot. 
.  .  .  You  felt  it  was  only  a  nightmare,  cruel 
and  uncivilised.  And  then  you  remembered 
that  the  German  Emperor  has  told  us  what 

it  is.     It  is  his  Holy  War." 

•  •  • 

Of  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  he  recalls  the  German  official  excuse 
that  the  French  batteries  were  so  placed  that 
in  replying  to  them  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  shelling  the  city.  If  that  was  so  he  con- 
tends that  German  marksmanship  has  sadly 
deteriorated.  "To  make  sure,  I  asked  French, 
English  and  American  Army  officers  what 
margin  of  error  they  thought  excusable  after 
the  range  was  determined.  They  all  agreed 
that  after  his  range  was  found  an  artillery 
officer  who  missed  it  by  from  50  to  100  yards 
ought  to  be  court-martialled.  The  Germans 
missed   by  one  mile." 


•  • 
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"Had  it  been  another  cathedral  than  that 
of  Rheims  that  had  been  shelled  would  not 
that  cathedral  have  immediately  taken  on 
an  augmented  value?  Was  the  Rheims 
Cathedral  all  that  artists  have  raved  about 
since  the  bombardment?"  That  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  the  other  day.  The  questioner 
was  an  ardent  fisherman  who  remembered 
that  the  fish  hooked  and  lost  at  the  edge 
of  the  boat  always  assumed  gigantic  pro- 
portions in  subsequent  narration.  Here  is 
the  testimony  offered  in  the  red-bound  book 
dealing  with  Northern  France  (1909)  in  the 
series  issued  by  the  House  of  Baedeker  of 
Leipzig:  "The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  examples  of  the 
early  Gothic  style,  was  foifnded  in  Z2ii. 
The  choir  (finished  in  1241),  the  transepts, 
part  of  the  nave,  and  finally  the  superb 
*W.  Fa<;ade  all  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  last,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 

structure  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  etc." 

•   •   • 
Cripple  Creek  feels  that  it  has  scored  over 

Mr.  Julian  Street.  Cripple  Creek  considers 
that  it  has  wreaked  ample  vengeance,  and 
in  doing  so  has  made  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime.  In  collecting  material  for  his  recent 
book.  Abroad  at  Home,  he  visited  Cripple 
Creek.  Later  he  wrote  about  it.  He  did  not 
write  about  the  new  public  library,  or  the 
new  town  hall,  or  the  low  tax  rate,  or  the  city 
lighting  system.  He  wrote  about  the  segre- 
gated district.  Cripple  Creek  was  furious. 
All  sorts  of  dire  threats  were  uttered  in 
the  event  of  the  author  repeating  his  visit. 
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thorough- 
'Julian 


Street." 

The  latest  story  of  the  ingenious  literary 
publicity  agent  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  much- 
discuised  Bernhardi  visited  the  United  States 
last  spring.  The  yarn  declares  that  with  his 
identity  concealed  behind  an  inconspicuous 
German  name,  General  von  Bernhardi  made 
a  tour  of  this  country  last  April.  His  iden- 
tity was  never  generally  known  until  re- 
cently the  news  leaked  out  that  he  had  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  status  of  the  Germans 
in  this  country,  and  while  here  had  con- 
ferred with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Germ  an- Am 


for  the 


It  is  said  that  General  von  Bernhardi, 
whose  trips  and  itinerary  were  arranged 
with  remarkable  care  and  detail,  was  sent 
prepare  German-Americans 
0  urge  them  to  combat  anti- 
German  sentiment.  Arriving  in  New  York 
in  April,  according  to  the  talc,  Bernhardi, 
after  a  few  day*  in  New  York,  went  to  Mil- 
waukee, Si.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  other 
Middle  Western  and  Western  cities,  includ- 
ing San  Francisco.  On  his  return  to  New 
York  he  held  a  final  conference  before  re- 
turning to  Germany.  He  was  accompanied 
by  several  members  of  the  German  general 
staff. 

As  fresh  evidence  of  the  claim  made  re- 
cently that  Rudyard  Kipling's  works  sell 
better  every  year  than  the  writings  of  any 
other  living  author,  is  the  report  of  The  Cen- 
tury Company  -thai  the  original  edition  of 
Thi  Jungle  Book — which  is  publisheil  in 
several  editions — has  been  sent  to  press  for 
its   thirty-fourth   large   printing. 

The  editor  of  the  Conni'njr  Toviif  of   the 
New  York  Tribaae  recently  had  a  little  fun 
at  the  expense  of  Miss  Ada  Georgia  of   the 
New  York  Slate  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who    has    recently    published    an    important 
book  on  Weeds.     He  writes: 
"Said  Georgie  Ade  to  Ada  Georgia, 
'1   hope   my   Fables   haven't  bored   ye.' 
'You  hardly  know  the  splash  they  made,' 
Said   Ada  Georgia  to   Georgie   Ade." 

Mr.  Algernon  Tassin's  American  Aulhon 
and  Their  Fublisherg,  which  ran  serially  in 
The  Bookman  during  last  year,  i)  announced 
for  publication  in  book  form  in  April  from 
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the  press  of  Meaars.  IJItle,  Bronn  and  Com- 
pany of  Boston. 

A  new  aspect  of  The  Clarion,  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams's  latest  novel,  is  brought  out 
in  a  recent  news  letter  sent  out  by  the  secretary 
of  (he  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism.  "3'A^C/arion,"Bayatheietter,"is 
the  best  text-book  on  'newspaper  ethics'  which 
has  yet  appeared,  even  though  it  is  served 
up  in  fiction  form.  This  novel  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  required  reading  of  every 
journalism  student.  For  teachers,  ii  is  a 
little  classic  in  its  way." 

Conlngsby  Dawson,  author  of  Tlie  Raft 
(Hollf,  has  received  a  letter  from  Alex- 
ander Sbaw,  who  is  dlrcaing  the  British 
Press  Bureau  from  Wellington  House.  Mr. 
Shaw  writes  that  it  ought  to  be  of  interest 
to  Americans  that  in  Siieler's  big  German 
Atlas  the  towns  in  South  America  which  are 
largely  occupied  by  German  acitlers  are 
underlined  in  yellow  as  "Colonies  inhabited 
by  Germans." 

When  Irvin  Cobb  was  questioned  regard- 
ing his  literary  methods  the  other  day  in 
New  York,  he  made  the  following  admis- 
sions: "I  plug  away  at  the  machine  about 
four  hours  a  day.  If  1  turn  out  twenty-live 
hundred  words  in  thai  lime,  I  feel  good  about 
it.  I  can't  dash  off  stuff.  I  guess  the  guys 
who  talk  about  dashing  off  a  masterpiece 
don't  dash  more  than  an  inch  at  a  time. 
Newspaper  training  is  good  in  one  way — 
it  brings  experience  to  a  fiction  writer  belter 
and  quicker  than  any  other  occupation.  It's 
bad  in  another  way,  for  it  tends  to  too  much 
speed  in  writing  and  toa  much  carelessness 
of  the  liner  points.  ■ 

"1  was  once  a  fiverlhousand-word  man.  I 
could  write  live  thousand  words  about  a  cal- 
iight,  but  I  couldn't  write  more  than  five 
thousand  words  about  the  combined  tragedies 
of  all  the  various  worlds.  No  subject  nor 
plot  could  wring  more  than  Rve  thousand 
words  out  of  me.  Then  it  happened  that 
Dire  Circumstances  forced  me  to  write  a 
page  story  about  the  development  of  a  min- 
ing camp  in  Kentucky.  It  had  to  be  len 
thousand  words  long — jusi  had  to  be.  So  I 
wrote  (en  thousand  words,  and  now  I  could 
write  ten  thousand  words  about  eating  a  bag 
of  peanuts — but  I  won't." 

Mary  Roberts  Rinchan,  who  was  a  trained 
nurse  before  she  began  to  write  plays  and 
best  sellers,  sailed  on  the  Fraitconia  the  ninth 
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of  January.  She  was  going  first  to  England, 
and  later,  if  possible,  to  France,  Switzerland 
and  Austria.  By  virtue  of  her  hospital  ex- 
perience she  hopes  to  get  close  to  the  front, 
where  she  may  be  of  real  service,  and  where, 
too,  she  will  have  the  best  opportunities  for 
gathering  fresh  literary  material. 

•  •  • 

Harry  A.  Franck,  author  of  A  Vagabond 
Journey  Around  the  World,  Zone  Police- 
man  88,  etc.,  is  still  engaged  in  seeing  South 
America.  After  walking  from  Panama  down 
the  west  coast,  he  crossed  to  Buenos  Aires, 
and  so  up  to  Brazil,  where  he  took  the  job 
of  manager  of  Edison's  "Kinetophone"  for 
that  country.  He  will  visit  every  one  of  the 
twenty  states  of  Brazil  before  he  returns  to 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  bring  material  for  a  book  which  will 
bring  the  reader  into  as  close  touch  with 
South  American  peoples  as  the  Vagabond 
Journey  did  with  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  That  book,  by  the  way,  issued  four 
years  ago,  is  now  in  its  eighth  large  printing. 

•  •  • 

In  a  lecture  delivered  a  week  or  so  ago  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  Mr.  Frank  Harris  (see 
Chronicle  and  Comment)  was  reported  as 
having  spoken,  with  considerable  derision,  of 
the  literary  work  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
Which  proved  nothing  but  that  Mr.  Harris's 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  author 
of  Rodney  Stone,  The  Refugees  and  The 
White  Company  is  exceedingly  limited. 

•  •   • 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company  expect 
to  inaugurate  their  publishing  season  for 
1915  early  in  February  with  three  and  pos- 
sibly five  drama  books.  Those  already 
chosen  are:  Possession,  the  fourth  book  of 
plays  by  Mr.  George  Middleton,  whose 
Embers,  Tradition  and  Nowadays  are  each 
already  in  a  second  edition.  It  might  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Middleton's  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  American  writer  of  one- 
act  plays  is  already  established. — ^A  highly 
practical  and  long-needed  book  on  How  to 
Produce  Plays  for  Children,  by  Miss  Con* 
stance  D'Arcy  Mackay,  whose  House  of  the 
Heart  and  Silver  Thread,  being  short  plays, 
are  already  in  their  sixth  and  third  printing. 
— Short  Plays  About  Famous  Authors,  by 
Maude  M.  Frank,  who,  in  this  volume,  makes 
her  d6but  as  an  author.  She  is  a  teacher  of 
experience,  and  in  these  little  plays  has  given 
pretty  human  glimpses  of  Goldsmith,  Heine, 
Dickens,  Fannie  Burney  and  Shakespeare, 
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relation  of  his  teachings  to  the  war.  **//  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  Americans  ivko  are 
trying  to  get  for  themselves  a  real  understanding"  of  the  motives  and  influences  that  led 
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the  war. 
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By  PAUL  VlNOGRADOFFt  Regius  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Oxford 

Considerations  of  the  political  and  educational  reforms  that  are  remoulding  Russian  life. 
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HOW  TO  WRITE  A  NOVEL 

tBE  beet  way  tc  learn  is  to  atud;  the  methods  of  the  maBtera.  In  this  series 
about  the  construction  of  great  novels — the  incidents,  names,  coincidencea,  impres- 
sions, which  set  in  train  the  ideas  which  resulted  In  the  famous  works  of  fiction 
in  the  world,  the  general  reader  will  find  a  mine  of  curious  and  interesting  in- 
formation, while  the  resder  who  is  also  a  writer  will  acquire  ideas  of  real  and 
practical  value.  For  example,  the  number  of  original  plots  in  the  world  has  been 
estimated  as  seven.  The  nrst  paper  in  the  aeries  will  deal  with  the  seven  plots 
and  their  ramifications.  Another  paper  will  discuss  the  famous  novels  that  were 
written  backward,  vfhile  a  third  will  deal  with  the  Influence  of  names  in  the 
making  of  the  novel. 


WHAT  SOOTH  AMERICA  READS 

By  an  Authoritjr  on  South  Amaioti  Affaira 

Wbo  are  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  serioua  men  of  letters  of  our  neighbors  to 
tiie  SouthT  What  books  do  they  read!  Are  thej  newspaper  readersT  What,  in 
abort,  can  be  told  about  their  literature  and  about  the  great  mass  of  reading 
matter — magazines,  comic  papers,  special  publicatlona— which  are  not  literature,  but 
which  All  a  useful  place  in  the  development  of  civilized  peoples?  The  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  are  to  be  found  in  this  series. 


MAGAZINE  WRITING  FROM  THE  INSIDE 

JF  ONE  or  more  papers  the  inner  life  of  one  of  the  moat  fascinating  of  all  modem 
profesaions  will  be  revealed.  The  author — himself  one  of  the  beet  known  and  most 
successful  of  periodical  writera^will  analyze  unsparingly  that  very  beguiling  insti- 
tution— the  editorial  state  of  mind.  He  will  unfold  for  the  benefit  of  the  b^nnei 
and  the  prospective  writer  all  the  emotions,  the  vicissitudes,  the  hardships,  the 
temperamental  pitfalls  that  beset  the  path  of  the  magazine  author.  Likewise,  he 
will  relate  the  glittering  rewards  that  have  fallen  to  the  few.  Altogether,  here  will 
be  the  first  intimate,  unbiased  and  accurate  presentation  of  the  whole  magafino 
drama,  made  from  the  inside. 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  LAW 

L    Fatnoua  Books  in  Copyriffht  Salts 

r  EW  people  are  aware  how  many  famous  books  have  figured  in  court,  in  connec- 
tion with  points  of  copyright  law. — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  for  instance,  settled  the 
point  that  a  copyright  does  not  carry  with  it  an  eicluaive  right  to  make  transla- 
tions— other  well-known  books  that  have  caused  litigation  are  Carmen,  Ben  Hur  (a 
suit  against  a  moving  picture  company).  Trilby,  The  Wandering  Jew,  Lady  Audley"! 
Secret,  The  Little  Minister  and  Peg  Wofllngton.  Special  interest  also  attaches  to 
suits  brought  and  lost  by  Uark  Twain  and  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

iHB  people  of  this  countr;  have  always  been  more  magazine  readers  than  they 
have  been  book  Teadere,  with  the  reeult  that  the  maj^azine  has  attained  a  position, 
in  the  point  of  variety  at  least,  that  it  has  attained  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  story  of  the  American  magazine  has  never  before  been 
written.  The  odd  beginning  of  the  magazine  idea;  the  curious  form  that  the  mag- 
azine assumed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  brilliant  group  of 
editors  in  the  fifties;  the  numbers  of  a  now-forgotten  publication  whieh  contain  a 
list  of  famous  American  men  of  letters;  the  evolution  of  the  magazine  in  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties;  the  rise  of  the  popular  magazines  and  the  reason;  and  the 
changes  which  are  t^ing  place  to-day.  Outlin^  briefly,  the  scope  of  the  series 
of  vivid  interest  and  enduring  value. 


CLUB  WOMEN'S  READING 

Br  Arthur  E.  Boatwick,  libnrun,  St  Lonia  Public  Librarr 

Is  A  series  of  clever  articles  Mr.  Boetwlck  points  out  many  defects  and  absurdities 
in  the  methods  of  reading  up  on  topics  as  practised  by  members  of  women's  clubs. 
While  radical,  his  criticism  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  and  from  his 
long  experience  as  a  librarian  be  is  able  to  make  pertinent  and  useful  suggestions 
as  bo  planning  the  course  of  reading,  using  the  library,  extracting  quickly  the  meat 
of  a  book,  etc. 

INCOME  AND  OUTGO 

Belns  a  Considention  of  the  Panes  of  Some  Funona  Chanctera  of  Fiction 

Ibe  Toung  d'Artagnan,  after  the  duel  between  the  king's  musketeers  and  the 
eardioars  g:uarde,  is  granted  an  audience  with  his  Majosty  Louie  XIII,  and  receives 
from  the  royal  hand  a  present  of  forty  crowns.  His  new-found  friends,  Athos, 
Aramis,  and  Forthos,  dilTer  characteristically  in  their  advice  as  to  what  disposition 
be  should  make  of  this  wealth.  What  d'Artagnan  did  do  with  it,  and  how  far  this 
and  subsequent  regards  were  made  to  go,  illustrates  vividly  the  condition  of  life 
in  the  Paris  of  1630.  Other  periods  and  characters  will  be  illuminated  from  con- 
siderations of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  his  circle;  of  Bon  Hur  and  ancient  Rome 
and  Judea ;  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  and  Old  New  York ;  of  iiow  much  the  Rawdon 
Crawleys  spent  when  living  on  "nothing  a  year";  and  of  the  ledger  of  Ciesar  Bir- 
roteau,  the  Balzacian  perfumer  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^. 


THE  PICTORIAL  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  LETTERS 

1 JV  THIS  series  the  history  of  American  literature  will  be  presented  in  what  we 
think  is  an  entirely  new  way  by  the  reproduction  of  a  vast  number  of  portraits,  illus- 
trations, and  facsimiles  of  all  kinds.  The  story  of  American  letters  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time  will  be  put  in  concrete  form  for  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
These  illustrations  are  veritable  human  documents. 
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n.    Funoufi  Anthora  on  the  Witness  Stuid 


A  ANY  famous  authora  have  at  one  time  or  another  figured  aa  witneaseg  in  cases 
to  which  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  party — Zola,  of  course,  comes  at  once 
to  mind,  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Affaire  Dreyfut;  but  there  are  a  score 
of  other  instances,  similarly  intereetinK,  if  less  well  known^there  is,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  which  Conan  Doyle  cleared  a  prisoner  from  an  unfounded  diarge,  by 
applying  the  methods  of  his  own  Sherlock  Holmes — this  article  ia  to  be  bsMd  on 
recorded  testimony  in  law  reports. 


REVIEWS 


CjVBBY  month  the  leading  novels,  books  of  travel,  biography — in  fact,  the  books 
which  people  happen  at  that  time  to  be  reading  and  talking  about,  are  ably,  im- 
partially and  interestingly  reviewed.  And,  moreover,  it  is  an  intereating  province 
of  The  Bcwkuan  to  discuss  new  and  promising  books  by  authore  whose  reputation 
is  in  the  making. 


THE  DRAMA 

Al  A.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  of  this  country  and  Mr.  William  Archer  of  Eng 
land  have  both  said  that  the  dramatic  criticism  of  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  ie  thi 
beet  that  is  being  written  in  this  country  at  the  jfresent  day.  Mr.  Hamilton  ii 
Tbe  Booeuan's  dramatic  critic. 


I 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 

llMELY,  newsy  gossip  about  current  happenings  in  the  literary  world.  Is  there 
a  literary  centenary — the  birth  of  Dickens,  of  Wagner;  talk  of  a  new  poet  laureate; 
liaJf  a  dozen  authors  who  happen  to  be  in  the  public  eye;  you  will  find  these  mat- 
ters discussed  with  a  light  touch,  but  informingly,  in  this  department. 
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WORKS 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 


The  Most  Complete  Set  as  Published  by 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  443-9  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


^ 


Each  volume  with  photogravure  frontispiece,  i2mo,  clearest  type  on  extra  grade  paper,  in 

two  uniform  bindings: 

I.  Cloth,  gilt  top  (standard  binding) $1.25  per  volume 

3.  Half  morocco  with  marbled-paper  sides  and  linings,  gilt  top  (a  rich 

library  binding).    Special  net 2.50  per  volume 

Sold  Singly  or  in  Sets  in  either  Binding 


The  Chronicles  of  Barsetshire 

Comprising: 

1.  The  Warden  i  vol. 

2.  Barchester  Towers  2  vols. 

3.  Dr.  Thorne  2  vols. 

4.  Framley  Parsonage  2  vols. 

5.  The  Small  House  at  Allington  3  vols. 

6.  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset  3  vols. 

The  set,  13  vols.,  cloth $16.25 

Half  morocco.     Special  net 32*50 


The  Parliamentary  Novels 

Comprising: 

1.  The  Eustace  Diamonds  2  vols. 

2.  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?  3  vols. 

3.  Phlneas  Finn  3  vols. 

4.  Phineas  Redux  3  vols. 

5.  The  Prime  Minister  3  vols. 

6.  The  Duke*s  Children  3  vols. 

The  set,  17  vols.,  cloth $21.25 

Half  morocco.     Special  net 42*50 


The  Manor  House  Novels 

Comprising: 

1.  Orley  Farm  3  vols.  3.  Is  He  Popenjoy  ?  2  vols. 

2.  The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton  2  vols.  4.  John  Caldigate  2  vols. 

5.  The  Belton  Estate  2  vols. 

The  set,  11  vols.,  cloth  ,\ ^i3-75 

Half  morocco.     Special  net ....  27.50 

The  Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope,  i  vol. ,  cloth $1.25 

Half  morocco.     Special  net 2.50 

The  Entire  Set,  42  vols.,  cloth 52.50 

Half  morocco.     Special  net 105.00 

A  WORD  ABOUT  TROLLOPE'S  WORK 

Trollope  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  English  realists.  He  delineates  the  English 
society  of  his  time  with  wonderful  penetration,  and  with  an  equal  command  of  humor  and 
of  pathos.  Hawthorne  wrote  of  his  novels:  '*They  precisely  suit  my  taste — solid  and  sub- 
stantial ....  and  just  as  real  as  if  some  giant  had  hewn  a  great  lump  out  of  the 
earth  and  put  it  under  a  glass  case  with  all  the  inhabitants  going  about  their  daily  business 
and  not  suspecting  that  they  were  being  made  a  show  of.*'  He  particularly  excels  in  de- 
picting life  in  the  cathedral  towns;  anil  his  portraits  of  bishops,  archdeacons  and  the  minor 
clergy  are  remarkable  for  their  truth  and  humor. 

His  Bj^graphy  is  especially  interesting  to  those  who  are  particular  admirers  of  his 
work.  Marly  curious  facts  concerning  his  life  and  methods  of  composition  may  be  found 
therein. 
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EXPOSITION    THIS    SUMMER F 
THE  TOURIST'S  CALIFORNIA 

By 
RUTH  KEDZIE  WOOD 

Author  of  '-The  Tourisfs 
Russia. " ' '  The  Tourisfs  Spain 

and  Portugal,"  tie. 

The  first  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  Exposition  State. 
The  author  has,  however,  writ- 
ten more  than  a  guide-book. 
There  are  chapters  relating  to 
chronology,  to  guesl- houses 
both  informal  and  magnificent, 
to  native  dishes,  to  sports, 
theatres  and  festivals,  to  auto- 
mobile routes  and  mountain- 
climbing,    and    to    countless 

historic  and  picturesque  scenes  whose  trail  leads  from  the  Sierra  to  the  desert,  and  from 
Yosemite  to  sleepy  Monterey.  Visitors  to  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  will  find  this  an 
indispensable  book.    With  34  illustrations  and  a  map.     12mo,  $1.25  net;. 

at 
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TO  LIBRARIANS 
Important  Announcement 

MESSRS.  DODD,  MEAD   &   COMPANY   beg   to   announce   that  for  the  convenience 
of  librarians   they   have   undertaken   a   Special   Library  Service  which  is  absolutelj 

free  of  charge  to  libraries. 

ludei  cards  o£  standard  size,  stock,  punch  and  "  lay-out  "  (in  conformity  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  card)  are  being  prepared  for  each  of  their  new  publica- 
tions. These  cards  will  give  all  ihe  customary  information  covering  author,  title, 
number  of  pages,  illustrations,  etc.,  and  in  addition  the  following  items; 
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III*  book. 

Sub]  act— 

whclher  Bet  Ion.  Ii 
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The  cards  are  being  sent  out  well  in  advance  of  publication  bo  that  librarians  may 
lave  timely  information  of  the  new  books.  Should  you  wish  this  service  you  have  only 
o  send  ii;  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  library.  //  makes  no  difftrtnet  luhtther  yon 
'uy  direcl  er  Ihroagh  vour  local  dealer,  yon  are  equally  entitled  to  this  advance  inlorma- 
ion.  The  most  important  of  the  season's  books  are  about  to  be  issued— you  are  inrited 
o  send  in  your  name  at  once. 

Address:    LIBRARY  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  ESSAYS 
THE  UNKNOWN  GUEST  By  maurige  maetbrlingk 

The  title  suggests  in  that  beautifully  imaginative  yet  wonder- 
fully  apt  way  characteristic  of  Maeterlinck  the  contents  of  his 
latest  book.  The  Unknown  Guest  within  ourselves— that  mys- 
terious, little  known,  ra.rely  manifested,  vaguely  realized  stranger 
that  is  part  of  us,  and  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  psychic 
self — has  called  forth  this  strangely  beautiful  and  exquisitely 
worded  book.  The  Unknown  Guest  within  us,  manifested  in 
premonitions,  precognitions,  second  sight,  apparitions,  has  stim- 
ulated the  imagination  of  Maeterlinck.  It  is  an  Ideal  subject 
for  this  mystic  philosopher,  this  quietly  profound  thinker,  this 
poet  who  expresses  deep  thoughts  with  inimitable  lucidi^  and 
simplicity-  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
Bound  in  uniform  style  Tuilh  the  rest  of  Maeterlinck's  works. 
Gilt  top.     $1.50  net. 

ALSO 
Alladine  and  Palomldea 

The  Intruder  Four  plays  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Bound  in  vellum 

j^teiior    .      ,  _         .,  covers,  printed  in  colors.    i6nio.    Per  volume,  as  cents  net. 

The  Death  of  llntaglles  .    9  ■ 

To  readers  of  Maeterlinck  there  are  offered  four  of  his  early  pl^s,  each  in  an 
artistic  little  vellum -covered  volume.  ■  These  plays  are  widely  known  as'  splendidly  repre- 
sentative of  Maeterlinck's  earlier  style,  and  as  being  in  some  respects  among  the  best 
plays  he  has  ever  written. 


THE  MASON  BEES  By  j.  h.  fabre 

Aulior  of  "  The  Lift  of  tkt  Sfidtr,"  '•  The  Lift  of  tit  Fly,"  etc. 

The  work  of  J.  H.  Fabre  has  an  established  position 
in  this  country.  Introduced  but  a  few  short  years  ^o, 
his  work  has  steadily  increased  in  demand  and  his  name 
grown  familiar  in  literary  and  scientific  circles.  For 
M.  Fabre  is  both  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  science. 
writing  with  a  charming  grace  and  observing  his  insect 
world  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mathematician.  And  did  he 
but  know  it,  M.  Fabre  also  writes  in  the  style  best  adapted 
to  a  widesjiread  popular  appreciation  of  his  great  work — 
a  style  intimate,  personal,  graceful,  logical,  with  an  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  the  dramatic  quality  of  his 
astounding  revelations.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mallos,    $1.50  net. 

SPEAKIN'  O*  CHRISTMAS  By  paul  laurence  dunbar 

t  |C  Illustrated  from  photographs  of  Southern  scenes  taken  for  this  book. 

f  U:  A  collection  of  all  the  poems  he  has  written  about  Christmas  by   the  poet  who, 

better  than  any  one  who  has  written,  has  expressed  the  spirit  of  his  race.    Illustrated, 
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BURR  PRIN'TIXG  HOUSE.   NEW   ^ 


Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

Possesses  All  Three 

It  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
kquality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli- 
cious. 

Guard  againd  imtta' 
tbxu.  The  gmaine 
has  lie  traJe'iaark  on 
tie  package  and  is 
madt  only  hy 

'Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EnaUistwil  1780  Dorcli«ffcr.  Mui. 


A  FEW  days  ago  one  of  our  customers 
mentioned  toe  fact  that  he  had  never 
realized  we  had  a  separate  department 
where  we  handled  the  binding  of  special 
orders,  such  as  individual  volumes  or  set? 
in  half  Morocco  or  full  French  Levant 
with  elaborate  designs,  rebinding  of  maga- 
zines and  repairing  of  Prayer  Boots, 
Bibles,  etc. 

That  was  not  surprising,  however,  for  it  is 
not  generally  known.  As  a  result  of  his 
remark  we  feel  it  misht  be  desirable  to 
acquaint  the  bookloving  public  with  the 
fact. 

If  you  will  send  for  a  copy  of  "Biblio- 
pegistic,"  an  interesting  booklet  pertain- 
ing to  the  art  of  bookbinding,  it  will  not 
only  illustrate  the  class  of  work  we  are 
doing  in  this  department,  but  give  vou 
some  valuable  information  regarding 
l>ooks.  We  will  mail  you  a  copy  free  of 
charge. 

Trow  Art  Bindery 

201-213  East  12tb  St  NEW  YORK 


Always  Ready  to  Write. 

You  CBO  depend  upon  Waterman'* 
Idnli.  TlRic-tHtcd  and  nUabla.  S>t- 
■■(actlon  ftuatanlccd.  Clean  Botera 
and  acnoolli  wrUiag.  Superior  told 
polnia  to  Bt  jour  hand.  Illuatrated 
foldw  on  requMt.    Anild  lubatltutc*. 

At  the  Best  Stores. 
L.  E  -Waterman  Co. ,  173  Broadwar. 

New  York. 

Ranon,  Chir^ieo,  San    Fra,.ciun.    MoiitF»l, 


J,       You  ibould  become  a  lalisfled  ownet  Of «       y, 

T(W8(Hnnmoca.w*ii)Ma«au»i*fcfc 
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